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SERMONS,  &c. 


VOL.  ni. 


THE  LOVE  OF  CHRIST. 


And  walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also  JuUh  loved  us,  and  hath  ffiven  himself  for  ue, 
an  offering  and  a  eaerifice^  dc, — ^Eph.  Y.  2. 

Hebb  ia  the  greatest  daty  of  the  law,  '  Walk  in  love ;'  and  the  greatest  pattern 
of  the  gospel,  *  as  Christ  also  hath  loved  us.*    It  is  this  latter,  as  the  most 
illnring  and  enforciog  motive  to  the  former,  I  shall  insist  on  in  this  dis- 
course.    This  love  of  Christ  is  what  this  apostle  always  admired,  since 
the  first  day  its  warmth  thawed  his  cold  frozen  pharisaical  spirit :  1  Tim. 
i.  14,  *  The  grace  of  onr  Lord  was  exceeding  abundant  with  faith  and  love, 
vhieh  IB  in  Christ  Jesns.'    And  here  in  the  context,  after  twenty-two  years' 
itady,  chap.  iii.  19,  he  says,  '  it  passeth  his  knowledge'  still,  passeth  all 
natimd  knowledge,  passeth  the  knowledge  of  ordinary  Christians  that  enjoy 
and  use  the  telescope  of  faith,  passeth  apostolical,  passeth  angelical ;  ver.  10, 
*mi^t  be  known  by  the  church.'    When  saints  are  perfect  in  heaven, 
2  Thes.  i.  10,  they  admire  Christ  and  his  love  still,  ver  18.     He  gives  a  reason 
of  its  ineomprehensibleness,  because  it  exceeds  natural  dimensions.    Nature 
knows  bat  three  measures  for  solid  quantity,  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  but 
here  height  also ;  and  since  it  knows  no  standard  but  itself,  he  compares  it 
with  itself ;  because  he  cannot  measure  itself,  he  measures  by  its  effects, 
offerings,  and  sacrifices.    The  Teruma,  the  wave-offering,  went  in  its  signifi- 
cant pointing  as  low  as  hell  and  as  high  as  heaven,  to  relieve  us  from  the 
lowest  dungeon  of  misery,  and  to  exalt  us  to  the  glory  of  the  highest  heaven. 
The  Tenuj^a^  the  wave-offering  to  and  fro,  points  at  the  breadUi  and  length 
of  this  love,  either  in  the  four  points  of  the  mediatorial  office, — the  undertaking 
it  from  eternity ;  the  performance  in  time,  by  his  assuming  our  nature  and 
laying  it  down  a  sacrifice  for  us  ;  the  love  whereby  he  woos  and  espouseth 
08  to  himself  in  effectual  calling ;  the  love  by  which  he  loves  them  to  the 
eod,  from  eternity  to  everlasting,— or  four  comers  of  the  earth,  to  shew  the 
exkensiveness  of  it     There  is  no  kind  of  person  but  what  shall  be  saved,  or 
kind  of  sin  bat  what  shall  be  forgiven,  through  the  love  of  him  who  'hath  given 
himself  for  an  offering  and  sacnfice.' 

The  two  most  considerable  things  in  that  part  of  the  words  I  propose  for 
the  ground  of  the  ensuing  discourse  are,  1,  The  ardency  of  this  all-governing 
afEKtion,  as  immanent  in  Christ's  breast,  '  hath  loved  us ;'  2,  That  incom- 
parable method  of  his  expressing  it  towards  us,  that  never  had  either,  or  can 
admit,  precedent  or  copy,  *  and  hath  given  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and 
ttcrifice.' 
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The  first  proposition  upon  which  I  will  discourse  shall  only  take  in  Christ's 
love  with  its  object. 

Ai  Christ  also  hath  laved  us.  Ton  can  look  npon  no  place  of  evangelical 
Scripture  where  this  may  not  be  proved,  either  directly  or  by  consequence. 
Take  one  for  all :  1  John  iv.  16,  '  God  is  love.*  Love  is  one  of  his  most 
eminent  attributes.  Now  Christ,  Heb.  ziii.,  is  called  '  the  brightness  of  his 
Father's  glory,'  i,  e.  the  bright  manifestation  of  his  Father's  glorious  attri- 
butes. These  all  meet  in  Christ,  and  are  there  united  as  the  beams  in  the 
sun.  But  amongst  them  all  there  is  no  beam  so  bright  and  conspicuous  as 
love.  The  love  of  God  was  always  the  same  in  itself,  but  not  always  the 
same  to  us.  It  was  a  long  time  clouded  from  the  world,  and  shined  but 
with  a  weak  osbcure  ray,  till  the  Sun  of  righteousness  did  arise  ;  but  since, 
the  brightness  of  this  love,  of  this  glory,  shines  in  the  &ce  of  Christ,  and  we 
may  see  it  with  open  face  ;  we  may  see  with  open  face  this  ray  of  glory,  this 
love  of  God  in  Christ,  who  is  the  brightness  of  his  Father's  glorious  love. 
Christ  is  also  called,  '  the  express  chu'aoter  of  his  person.'  All  divine  per- 
fections were  imprinted  upon  Christ  in  an  express  manner ;  but  (if  there  be 
any  inequality)  Uiat  which  made  thd  deepest  impression,  and  appears  in  the 
most  legible  character,  is  love.  Col.  i.  15.  He  is  called  '  the  image  of  the  in- 
visible God.'  There  was  clear  discoveries  of  some  divine  attributes  before 
Christ,  Bom.  i.  19,  20  ;  but  divine  love  was  never  made  so  visible  till  it  was 
represented  to  the  world  in  this  image. 

But  how  doth  it  appear  that  Christ  loves  us  ? 

1.  By  amorous  expressions.  Christ  acts  the  highest  strains  of  a  lover  in 
the  SoDg  of  Songs.  See  what  amorous  compellations  he  treats  his  spouse 
with  :  <  My  love,  my  dove,  my  fair  one,  my  undefiled.'  Bead  his  love  songs, 
and  see  how  affectionately  he  sets  out  the  beauty  of  his  beloved,  Cant.  iv. 
1-8,  &c.,  and  then  concludes,  '  Thou  art  all  fair,  my  love,  there  is  no  spot  on 
thee ;'  and  complains,  ver.  9, '  Thou  hast  ravished  my  heart  with  one  of 
thine  eyes,'  &c. ;  and  chap.  vi.  4-6,  &c., '  Turn  away  thine  eyes  from  me,  for  they 
have  overcome  me ;'  ver.  10,  '  Who  is  she  that  looketh  out  as  the  morning, 
fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun ;'  so  chap.  i.  to  ver.  10.  Hear  how  he  woos : 
'  Bise  up  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away,'  chap.  ii.  10 ;  and  iv.  6,  '  My 
dove,  &c.,  let  me  see  thy  face,  let  me  hear  thy  voice  :  for  sweet  is  thy  voice, 
and  thy  countenance  is  comely.'  See  his  love  posture,  how  he  embraces : 
Cant.  ii.  6,  <  His  left  hand  is  under  my  head,  and  his  right  hand  doth  em- 
brace me.'  He  condescends  to  set  out  his  love  by  such  expressions  as  we 
can  best  judge  of,  though  it  transcends  all. 

2.  By  his  thoughts.  Thoughts  and  affections  are  mutual  causes  one  of 
another.  Thoughts  give  life  to  affection,  and  affection  begets  thoughts. 
Where  is  much  affection,  there  will  be  many  thoughts ;  and  where  there  is 
strong  affection  there  will  be  high  thoughts  of  what  we  affect.  Christ's 
thoughts  of  us  are  many  and  high.  He  had  thoughts  of  bve  to  us  from 
eternity,  and  we  were  never  one  moment  out  of  his  mind  since  then.  We 
are  graven  on  the  palms  of  his  hand,  Isa.  xlix.  16 ;  nay,  we  are  written  in 
his  heart,  and  there  he  wears  us,  as  the  high  priest  the  names  of  the  ten 
tribes  upon  his  breast.  He  has  set  us  as  a  seal  upon  his  heart,  as  a  signet 
npon  his  arm,  Cant.  viii.  6.  We  can  never  be  out  of  his  sight,  and  so  never 
out  of  his  mind.  It  is  as  impossible  he  should  cease  to  think  of  us,  as  it  is 
for  a  mother  to  forget  her  sucking  child,  which  is  always  in  her  arms,  or 
on  her  knee,  or  in  her  bosom,  Isa.  xlix.  15.  Nay,  '  she  may  forget,'  but 
Christ  will  not,  cannot. 

Also  he  hath  high  thoughts  of  us.  We  are  his  jewels,  Mai,  iii.  17 ;  pre- 
cious to  him,  not  only  in  life,  but  death,  Ps.  cxvi.  15 ;  his  treasure,  his  peculiar 
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treisore,  Exod.  six.  5  ;  and  where  his  treasure  is,  there  will  his  heart  he  also. 
As  the  most*  rich  and  precious  stones,  the  stones  of  a  crown,  Zech.  ix.  16,  he 
aeconnis  ns  his  joy,  John  xyii.  18,  his  glory,  2  Cor.  viii.  28,  a  crown  of  glory 
and  a  royal  diadem,  Isa.  Ixii.  8 ;  yea,  an  eternal  excellency,  Isa.  Ix.  15. ;  He 
has  preferred  ns  hefore  the  rest  of  men,  though  in  all  worldly  respects  to  he 
preferred  hefore  ns.  He  has  chosen  ns,  the  foolish,  weak,  and  base,  despised 
things  of  this  world,  and  rejected  the  wise,  mighty,  and  noble,  1  Cor.  i.  26-28. 
He  has  preferred  ns  before  the  angels  fallen  ;  for  when  we  were  both  involved 
in  the  same  miseiy,  those,  sometime  gay  morning  stars,  are  reserved  in 
evorlasting  chains  of  darkness  ;  bnt  he  has  lifted  np  onr  heads  and  crowned 
ns  with  glory  and  dignity  ;  nay,  he  has  in  some  respect  preferred  ns  before 
himself,  for  he  loved  ns  and  gave  himself  for  ns. 

8.  Bnt  this  flame,  where  it  is,  cannot  be  confined  to  the  breast  and  thoughts, 
bnt  wiU  break  forth  into  action.  And  so  does  the  love  of  Christ  appear  to 
Qfl,  by  what  he  has  done  for  us.  He  has  made  us  rich,  fair,  honourable, 
pote&t,  yea^  one  with  himself.  We  are  by  this  love  enriched.  The  Lord  is 
our  portion,  Ps.  xvi.  5,  and  this  is  incomparably  more  than  if  we  had  heaven 
and  earth;  for  all  the  earth  is  but  as  a  point  compared  with  the  vastness  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  heavens  themselves  are  but  a  point  compared  with  God. 
What  a  large  possession  have  we,  then  !  There  is  no  confiscation  of  it,  no 
banishment  from  it.  Our  portion  fills  heaven  and  earth,  and  is  infinitely 
above  heaven  and  helow  earth,  and  beyond^both.  Poor  men  boast  and  pride 
themselves  of  a  kingdom,  but  we  have  more  than  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
vorld  and  the  glory  thereof.  Christ  has  given  us  more  than  the  devil  could 
ofiTer  him. 

He  has  noade  us  beautiful ;  decked  our  souls  with  rays  of  his  own  beauty, 
made  us  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  filled  us  with  the  fulness  of  God, 
eonformed  us  to  himself,  who  is  the  brightness  of  divine  glory.  And  now  we 
are  all  glorious  within ;  the  King  delights  in  our  beauty.  There  is  a  brighter 
lustre  on  onr  souls  than  shone  in  Moses's  face  when  he  had  been  talking  with 
God,  or  sparkled  in  the  habit  of  Christ  and  his  glorious  companions  when 
th^  were  transfigured.  K  the  beauty  of  a  sanctified  soul  could  be  made 
visible  to  the  world,  the  sun  would  be  no  longer  esteemed  a  glorious  creature. 
Dor  the  fairest  face  lovely.  Indeed,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  beautify  such 
defonned  souls.  Christ  tells  us  what  it  cost  him  in  the  text:  he  loved  us 
and  washed  us  from  our  sins  with  his  blood.  Otherwise  his  pure  eye  could 
never  have  beheld  us  with  such  complacency,  his  heart  could  never  have  been 
ravished  with  ns. 

He  has  made  ns  honourable.  See  what  titles  we  bear.  We  are  his  ser- 
vants. The  angels  count  this  their  honour,  to  be  ministering  spirits.  But 
it  is  the  lowest  of  our  titles.  We  are  his  friends,  his  favourites,  John  xv. 
15,  *  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants,'  &c.,  •  I  have  called  you  friends,' 
vea,  intimate  friends,  snch  as  he  entrusts  with  his  secrets.  '  All  things  that 
I  have  heard  from  my  Father  I  have  made  known  to  you.'  We  are  not  only 
friends,  bnt  brethren :  Heb.  ii.  11,  *  He  is  not  ashamed  to  call  ns  brethren ;' 
eons  of  the  same  Father:  '  What  manner  of  love  is  this,  that  we  should  be 
called  the  sons  of  God,'  1  John  iii.  1 ;  nay,  not  only  sons,  but  *  heirs,  heirs 
of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ:'  Rom.  viii.  17,  who  is  'appointed  heir 
cf  all  things,'  Heb.  i.  2.  There  is  no  such  love  amongst  men  as  for  an  heir 
to  admit  another  co-heir  with  him.  Nay,  we  are  kings  and  priests  in  the 
text ;  conquerors,  yea,  more  than  conquerors,  Rom.  viii. 

He  has  made  us  potent.  No  such  potentates  on  earth,  as  these  whom 
Chriet loves:  Philip,  iv.,  *I  can  do  all  things  throngh  Christ  Rtrengthening 
&!«•'    What !  A  creature  omnipotent,  able  to  do  all  things  ?   Yes,  by  a  bet- 
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ter  reason  than  Oato  proved  the  Roman  women  ruled  all  the  world.  Christ 
can  do  all  thiDgs,  but  these  whom  he  loves  can  prevail  for  all  that  he  can 
do.  For  he  hath  promised :  John  xiv.  12,  18,  *  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask 
in  my  name,  that  will  I  do ;'  Hosea  xii.  8,  4. 

These  are  large  expressions  of  love  indeed.  But  the  proper  act  of  love  is 
union ;  love  is  ever  accompanied  with  a  strong  inclination  to  unite  with  its 
object,  which,  by  some  secret  and  powerful  virtue,  as  it  were  by  the  emission 
of  some  magnetical  rays,  attracts  ihe  lover  with  a  restless  solicitation,  and 
never  ceases  till  they  meet  and  unite,  as  intimately  as  their  nature  will  per- 
mit. The  grossness  of  the  matter  in  corporeal  parts  will  not  admit  of  such 
intimacy  and  penetration  as  love  affects ;  but  souls,  they  can  mix,  twine 
about  each  other,  and  twist  into  most  strict  oneness.  We  see  this  effect  in 
Christ's  love.  His  affisction  moved  him  to  union  with  us ;  and  one  degree 
of  his  union  was  the  assuming  our  nature,  by  which  Christ  and  we  are  one 
flesh.  He  may  say  to  us  as  Adam,  *  Thou  art  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh 
of  my  flesh'  Nay,  we  are  not  only  one  flesh,  but  one  spirit:  2  Cor. 
vi.  17,  '  He  that  is  joined  to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit.'  0  transcendent  love  I 
As  if  some  man,  out  of  love  to  a  worm,  should  take  upon  him  the  form  and 
nature  of  that  irrational,  contemptible  creature.  Hence  David  (in  that  a 
type  of  Christ)  calls  himself  '  a  worm,  and  no  man,'  Ps.  xxii.  Yet  Christ's 
love,  in  being  incarnate,  is  infinitely  more ;  as  the  disproportion  betwixt  him 
and  us  is  infinitely  greater  than  between  us  and  worms.  This  was  greater 
love,  greater  honour,  than  ever  he  would  vouchsafe  to  angels :  '  He  took  not 
upon  him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham.'  But  the  love  of 
Christ  would  not  rest  here ;  he  thinks  us  yet  not  near  enough,  and  therefore 
holds  forth  a  more  intimate  union  in  such  resemblances  as  these :  John 
XV.  5,  '  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches.'  We  are  united  as  closely  to 
Christ  as  the  branches  to  the  vine.  More  than  this :  Eph.  i.  22,  23,  '  gave 
him  to  be  the  head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body.'  We 
are  united  to  Christ,  as  the  body  to  the  head.  Each  of  us  may  look  upon 
ourselves  as  a  part  of  Christ ;  so  that  whatever  glory  and  happiness  shines 
in  our  head,  reflects  upon  us ;  and  whatever  dignity  and  ii\jury  is  cast  upon 
us,  it  reaches  our  head. 

But  the  union  which  importeth  most  love,  is  that  betwixt  man  and  wife. 
Christ  expresses  his  love  and  our  union  by  this  :  Isa.  liv.  5,  '  Thy  Maker  is 
thy  husband,'  ver.  6.  He  has  '  taken  thee,  a  woman  forsaken,  a  wife  of 
youth :'  Isa.  Ixii.  9,  '  As  a  bridegroom  rejoiceth  over  the  bride,  so  shall  thy 
God  rejoice  over  thee.'  No  such  love  amongst  mortals  as  betwixt  man  and 
wife ;  nor  is  this  love  and  complacency  at  any  time  so  vigorous  and  conspi- 
cuous as  in  the  day  of  marriage.  Yet  such  a  love  is  Christ's,  he  is  our  bus- 
band,  and  we  shall  ever  be  in  his  account  as  a  wife  of  youth,  as  beautiful, 
as  delightful ;  and  eternity  shall  be  but  a  continued  marriage-day,  as  full  of 
joy  and  triumph.  Oh  happy  souls  that  have  interest  in  his  love;  you  whom 
the  Lamb  has  chosen  to  be  his  bride ;  you  who  must  taste  the  sweetness  of 
those  joys,  and  must  be  the  object  of  that  complacency  and  delight ;  you 
who  must  be  kissed  with  the  kisses  of  that  mouth,  and  folded  in  the  arms  of 
such  a  bridegroom  I  Oh  how  unsavoury  may  the  joys  of  earth  be  to  you, 
how  contemptible  the  choicest  beauties  in  the  world  I  The  creature  can 
reach  no  higher  either  in  desires  or  conceits  ;  but  the  love  of  Christ  goes 
above  both,  and  expresses  itself  in  a  nearer  union  than  this.  A  conjugal 
union  is  very  intimate ;  yet  not  so  near,  as  that  the  terms  thereof  should 
denominate  one  another ;  the  husband  cannot  be  called  the  wife,  nor  the  wife 
the  husband.  Yet  so  near  is  our  union  with  Christ,  that  it  grounds  such  a 
denomination ;  for  we  are  called  Christ :  1  Cor.  xii.  12,  <  So  also  is  Christ/ 
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u  €,  Christ  mystioal.  We  are  not  only  Ghiist's,  his  memberB»  his  spouse ; 
bnt  Christy  in  the  apostle's  phrase.  Yet  farther,  the  wife  is  not  said  to  be  in 
the  hnsband,  yet  Christ  is  sud  to  be  in  us ;  <  that  Christ  might  dwell  in 
your  hearts  by  faith/  Eph.  iii.  17,  Gal.  ii.  19.  Here  is  not  only  a  cohabi- 
tation, but  inhabitation. 

Yet  further,  to  add  one  consideration,  which  advanoeth  the  intimacy  of  this 
anion  aboTO  dl  those  mentioned.  The  branch  may  be  said  to  be  in  the 
Tine,  hot  not  reciprocally  the  rine  in  the  branch ;  yet  Christ  is  both  in  ns, 
and  we  in  him :  John  xiy.  20,  '  At  that  day  ye  shaJl  know  that  I  am  in  the 
Father^  and  yon  in  me,  and  I  in  yout'  What  more  intimate  mixture  is  there 
in  the  world,  than  that  of  light  and  air  ?  Yet  here  is  not  this  reciprocation ; 
thong^  the  light  be  in  the  air,  yet  is  not  the  air  said  to  be  in  the  light. 
What  nearer  eoi^onction  is  there  than  betwixt  the  sonl  and  the  body  ?  Yet 
here,  though  the  soul  be  in  the  body,  yet  is  not  ihe  body  in  the  soul.  Sure, 
when  Christ  is  said  to  be  in  us,  and  we  in  him,  here  is  some  intimacy  in- 
tended more  than  ordinary  union ;  some  mystery  for  which  we  want  a  name, 
so  fiur  are  we  from  reaching  its  nature.  The  apostles  themselves  here  knew 
it  not,  as  the  words  imply,  propounded  in  the  future,  ye  shall  know.  They 
could  not  apprehend  it,  tUl  that  extraordinary  efiusion  of  the  Spirit,  to  which 
this  place  refers ;  and  then,  it  is  probable,  rather  apprehend,  than  compre- 
hend it.  And  if  ever  those  most  comprehensiye  creatures,  the  angels,  had 
need  to  bend  themselves  downward,  and  stretch  out  their  necks  (as  the  word 
used  by  Peter  implies^,  to  pry  into  a  gospel  mystery,  sure  it  is  the  mystery 
of  Christ's  love,  in  mixing  himself  thus  intimately  with  us. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  while  we  are  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord. 
There  is  some  distance  betwixt  us,  which,  though  it  dissolves  not  the  union, 
yet  hinders  the  comfortable  effects  of  it.  And  Christ  is  sensible  of  this ;  his  love 
will  not  long  endure  it ;  he  cannot  abide  that  those  whom  he  loves  so  dearly, 
should  be  so  fiur  from  him.  He  longs  for  that  happy  time  when  we  shtdl 
meet  never  again  to  part.  He  is  gone  to  prepare  the  place ;  and  now  that 
it  is  ready,  hear  how  he  woos  us :  Cant.  ii.  10,  '  Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair 
one,  and  come  away ;  for  lo,  the  winter  is  past,'  &c.  And,  as  though  he 
wondered  at  our  slowness  to  meet  our  happiness,  he  calls  again,  ver.  18, 
*  Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away.'  And  when  he  sees  we  stay, 
and  call  for  him  to  meet  us,  how  cheerfully  does  he  reply,  '  Behold,  I  come 
qoiekly  ;'  and,  in  the  mean  time,  with  all  importunity  solicits  his  Father : 
John  xvii.  24,  *  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be 
with  me,  that  they  may  behold  my  glory  ;'  and  urges  the  Father,  as  he  loves 
htm,  to  do  it.  That  is  his  argument :  <  For  thou  lovedst  me  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  worid.'  And  why  is  he  so  importunate  ?  See  it,  ver.  21,  22,  28, 
where  we  have  the  project  of  Christ's  love  four  times  repeated  in  three 
verses,  *  That  they  all  may  be  one  ;'  *  that  they  may  be  one  in  us ;'  '  that 
they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one ;'  '  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in 
one.'  Yon  have  the  union  in  all  three :  the  pattern  and  exemplar  of  the 
anion  in  ver.  22,  '  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  are  one ;'  and  ver.  21,  *  that 
they  may  be  in  us,  as  thou.  Father,  ait  in  me,  and  I  in  thee.'  Not  only  as 
the  branch  is  in  the  vine,  or  a  member  in  the  body,  or  the  light  in  the  air ; 
these  are  too  low  resemblances  of  so  high  a  mystery ;  bnt  <  that  they  may 
be  in  me,  as  I,  Father,  am  in  thee,'  &c.  I  say  not  that  it  is  the  same 
onion  with  that  betwixt  the  Father  and  the  Son.  It  is  infinitely  distant  from 
it ;  bat,  as  those  expressions  import,  it  has  some  resemblance.  And,  lastly, 
the  motive  inducing  this,  ver.  28,  '  That  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast 
loTcd  them,  as  thoa  hast  loved  me.'  See  here,  and  wonSder,  an  union,  that 
resembles  the  highest,  most  mysterious,  and  incomprehensible  union,  the 
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unity  of  the  Father  with  the  Son,  proceeding  from  a  love,  which  is  the 
highest,  most  stupendons,  and  inconceivable  love,  the  love  of  the  Father  to 
the  Son.  Sach  is  the  union  wherewith  Christ  has  united  us  to  himself,  and 
such  is  the  love  which  moved  him  so  to  unite  us.  What  nearer  union  than 
this  ?     What  greater  love  than  this  ? 

4.  The  love  of  Christ  appears  by  what  he  has  given  us ;  his  love-tokens. 
Whatever  we  have,  for  being  or  well-being,  spring  from  his  love.  It  is  love 
that  opens  those  infinite  treasures  of  goodness,  which  had  else  been  eter- 
nally locked  up  from  the  creatures.  And  though,  in  these  showers  of  mercy, 
some  drops  fall  upon  the  wicked,  and  so  seem  common,  yet  the  fountain  of 
love,  from  whence  they  issue,  is  not  common.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
betwixt  the  provision  which  a  man  makes  for  his  wife,  and  for  his  servants. 
Every  mercy  we  eigoy  is  a  drop  from  the  ocean  of  his  special  love.  Let  us 
ascend,  by  some  degrees,  to  the  height  of  this  bounteous  love. 

He  gives  us  plenty  of  mercies.  This  love  daily  loada  us  with  benefits, 
Ps.  Izviii.  19,  1  Tim.  vi.  17.  He  gives  us  nothing  but  what  is  good.  The 
wicked  have  some  good  things,  and  some  bad  ;  those  which  are  materially 
good  in  themselves,  yet  are  formally  evil  to  them,  both  in  God's  intention 
and  in  the  event.  Their  table  is  a  snare,  the  word  is  the  savour  of  death, 
and  sacraments  seals  of  condemnation ;  but  Christ's  love  makes  that  which 
is  materially  evil  in  itself,  yet  formally  and  finally  good  to  us ;  for  all  the 
ways  of  God  are  mercy,  Ps.  xxv.  He  curses  their  blessings,  but  he  blesses 
our  curses;  temptations,  afflictions,  sin  and  death,  prove  all  good  to  us. 
Even  all  his  ways ;  and  not  only  all  the  ways  of  God,  who  loves  us  in  Christ, 
but  all  the  ways  of  those  who  hate  us,  whether  reprobates  or  devils.  For 
<  all  things  shall  work  for  the  good  of  those  that  love  God,'  Bom.  viii.  This 
is  the  great  privilege  of  those  whom  Christ  loves ;  nothing  shall  befall  them, 
but  what  shall  prove  good  for  them.  They  may  conclude,  in  whatever  con- 
dition they  are,  it  is  Uie  best  for  them ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  so,  they  had 
never  come  into  it ;  and  whenever  they  shall  cease  to  be  so,  they  shall  be 
removed  out  of  it.  It  is  the  sweetest  privilege,  yet  the  most  difficult  to  believe 
at  all  times,  since  there  is  often  great  opposition  both  of  sense  and  reason, 
yet  it  is  most  true.  And  the  reason  is,  the  love  of  Christ  making  a  sweet 
connection  betwixt  his  glory  and  our  good ;  so  that  whatever  advanceth  the 
one  must  promote  the  other.  Now  eveiy  thing  must  tend  to  his  glory^ 
therefore  to  our  good ;  these  two  cannot  be  separated. 

Besides,  Christ's  love  gives  us  whatever  is  good.  *  He  gives  grace  and 
glory,  and  no  good  thing  will  he  withhold,'  &c.,  Ps.  Ixxx.  We  shall  want 
no  good  thing,  Ps.  xxxiv.  10.  Take  a  survey  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  all 
things  therein ;  and  whatever  upon  sure  grounds  appears  good,  ask  it  con- 
fidently of  Christ ;  his  love  will  not  deny  it.  If  it  were  good  for  you  that 
there  were  no  sin,  no  devil,  no  affliction,  no  destruction,  ihe  love  of  Christ 
would  instantly  abolish  these.  Nay,  if  the  possession  of  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  were  absolutely  good  for  any  saint,  the  love  of  Christ  would 
instantly  crown  him  monarch  of  them.  But  if  you  yet  doubt  of  the  bounty 
of  Christ's  love,  see  here  a  further  consideration  that  will  satisfy. 

Christ's  love  will  give  you  whatever  you  can  desire.  For  what  reasonable 
man  can  desire  that  which  is  not  good  ?  This  is  included  in  the  former. 
Now  all  that  is  good  the  promises  have  ahready  assured  to  you.  But  lest 
this  limitation  should  seem  to  straiten  this  large  privilege,  it  is  propounded 
absolutely  (though  indeed  it  were  no  privilege  if  this  condition  was  not 
implied).  <  Delight  thyself  in  the  Lord,  and  he  will  give  thee  thy  heart's 
desire,'  Ps.  xxxvii. :  John  xvi.  28,  *  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in 
my  name,  he  will  give  it  you' ;  and  ver.  15,  17,  *  Ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will, 
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«nd  it  shall  be  done  onto  yoa.*  The  reason  is,  yer.  9,  '  As  the  Father  has 
loTed  me,  so  have  I  loyed  yon.'  Bat  if  this  satisfy  not,  if  yon  still  question 
what  is  this  what  you  will^  and  fear  lest  yon  should  desire  too  little,  though 
this  be  a  rare  fault,  behold  the  love  of  Christ  will  fully  satisfy  you ;  he  tells 
you  *  All  is  yours,'  1  Cor.  iii.  21-28.  And  will  you  have  more  ?  *  All  things 
are  yours :  whether  Paul,  or  ApoUos,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or 
death,  or  things  present,  or  to  eome ;  all  are  yours.'  See  ^ere  the  extent  of 
ihiaaU;  the  world,  a&4  &U  the  world  is  yours.  Yea,  but  alas  1  I  shall  not 
li?e  long  to  enjoy  it ;  fear  not  that,  for  life  is  yours,  you  shall  live  till  you  be 
fit  to  take  possession  of  a  greater,  a  better  world.  And  then  death  is  yours, 
to  convey  yon  from  the  enjoyment  of  things  present,  to  the  fruition  of  things 
to  eome ;  from  this  present  world  to  the  world  which  is  to  come.  See  here, 
DO  less  than  two  whole  worlds  is  yours.  If,  as  Alezaiider,  thy  vast  desires 
caooot  be  filled  with  one  world,  here  are  two,  both  thine ;  one  present,  one 
to  come.  Oh  the  wonderful  love  of  Christ,  the  wondeifnl  bounty  of  this 
bve  I  It  was  a  royal  offer  of  Ahasuerus  to  Esther,  and  a  sign  of  great  love : 
Esther  v.  8,  <  What  is  thy  request  ?  it  shall  be  given  thee  to  the  half  of  the 
kingdom.'  Ay,  but  Christ  not  only  offers,  but  gives,  not  half,  but  whole 
kingdoms,  yea,  whole  worlds.  But  you  will  say.  This  is  but  a  chimera,  an 
empty  notion :  for  we  see  there  are  none  enjoy  less  of  the  world  than  those 
whom  you  say  Christ  loves.  I  answer,  the  world  is  not  able  to  judge  of  true 
enjoyments.  There  are  none  that  have  a  more  real,  and  advantageous,  and  a 
less  troublesome  and  dangerous  enjoyment  of  the  world  than  saints.  And  I 
prove  it  thas.  We  may  be  most  truly  said  to  enjoy  that  which  we  reap  the 
greatest  emolument  from,  and  get  the  greatest  benefit  by,  that  can  be  ima- 
gined ;  but  there  are  none  that  improve  the  world  to  such  a  real  advantage 
as  the  saints :  for  the  love  of  Christ  has  so  ordered  the  world,  and  everything 
m  it,  as  it  tends  to  their  happiness.  Bom.  viii.  And  what  greater  benefit 
imaginable  than  happiness  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  cannot  be  said  truly  to 
enjoy  that  by  which  we  get  no  benefit ;  but  tiie  wicked  (those  who  seem  to 
have  engrossed  the  world  to  themselves)  get  no  benefit  by  it :  for  both  it  and 
all  things  in  it  tend  to  make  them  miserable.  There  is  no  more  reason  to 
deny  the  saint's  interest  in  the  world,  because  it  seems  to  be  possessed  by 
others,  than  to  deny  a  merchant  has  interest  in  his  estate,  because  it  is  in 
the  bands  of  mariners  and  factors,  whenas  it  is  but  conmiitted  to  them, 
that  it  may  be  the  better  improved  for  the  true  owner.  And  so  is  the  world 
in  the  hands  of  others,  for  the  saints'  best  advantage,  which  they  receive,  as 
a  kndlord  from  his  tenants,  without  trouble  or  hazard.  It  is  evident  then 
that  this  present  world  is  ours.  And  for  the  world  to  cpme,  there  is  no 
question.  So  that  we  need  not  wonder  at  Jacob,  who,  when  he  was  the 
poorer  man  in  the  world's  account,  conceived  himself  richer  than  Esau : 
Qen.  xzziii.  9,  Esau  says,  '  But  I  have  enough ; '  but  Jacob  says  (as  it  is 
in  the  original)  '  I  have  all.'  And  so  may  every  one  whom  Christ  loves  say, 
'  I  have  all ;'  all  that  I  stand  in  need  of,  all  that  is  good  for  me,  yea,  all 
that  I  can  desire.  This  is  enough,  sure.  Who  can  imagine  more?  Ay, 
but  Christ's  love  has  provided  more  than  we  can  desire.  See  1  Cor.  ii.  9, 
compared  with  Isa.  Ixiv.  4,  '  As  it  is  written,  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  those  that  love  him.'  What  is  there  in  the  vast  circuit  of 
the  world  that  eye  hath  not  seen  ?  Yet  more  is  prepared  for  us  than  eye 
hath  seen  from  the  beginning.  There  is  no  man  whose  ear  has  not  heard 
more  than  his  eye  ever  saw ;  yet  is  there  more  prepared  for  us  than  ear  ever 
heard.  But  there  has  more  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  than  ever  was 
offered  either  to  his  eye  or  ear ;  yet  the  vast  and  unlimited  Uioughts  of  man 
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could  never  conceive  what  great  things  are  prepared  for  ns.  Here  then  is 
more  than  the  largest  desire  can'  reach ;  for  no  man  can  desire  that  which 
his  heart  could  never  conceive.  That  which  never  entered  into  the  mind  of 
man  to  he  the  ohject  of  his  knowledge,  never  entered  into  his  heart  to  he  the 
object  of  his  desires.  Christ  has  given  more  than  heart  can  think,  more 
than  heart  can  desire ;  nay,  more  than  the  angels  can  conceive,  whose 
apprehensions  are  widest  and  highest.  There  is  a  word  in  Isaiah  upon 
which  we  may  ground  this :  '  For  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  men  have 
not  heard,  nor  perceived  by  the  ear,  neither  has  eye  seen,  0  God  I  besides 
thee,  what  he  has  prepared  for  him  that  waiteth  for  him.'  None  besides 
thee,  0  God,  whose  apprehensions  are  infinite,  can  conceive.  Not  the 
glorified  saints,  not  the  glorious  angels,  none  besides  thee.  Nothing  but 
infiniteness  can  compiehend  what  the  incomprehensible  love  of  Christ  is.  It 
is  true  indeed,  it  is  said  that  God  has  revealed  them  to  us  by  his  Spirit, 
ver.  10,  and  the  Spirit  given  to  this  end,  that  we  might  know  the  things  that 
are  freely  given  us  of  God.  But  this  knowledge  is  not  proportionable  to  the 
dignity  of  the  object,  but  to  the  capacity  of  us  the  subjects  ;  for  if  the  Spirit 
should  raise  his  style  as  high  as  the  glorious  expressions  of  Christ's  love,  he 
must  use  such  words  as  Paul  heard  when  he  was  rapt  into  paradise,  2  Cor. 
xii.  14  ;  unspeakable  words,  that  cannot  be  spoken,  that  cannot  be  under- 
stood by  ns  in  the  body.  The  glorious  riches  of  Christ's  love  cannot  be 
expressed  but  in  the  language  of  paradise ;  cannot  be  understood  but  by  a 
transported  soul,  a  spirit  rapt  into  tiie  third  heaven.  The  expressions  which 
the  Spirit  uses  to  us  in  the  body  are  such  as  may  rather  signify  despair  of 
full  apprehending  them,  than  lead  us  to  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  them  ; 
such  as  these :  he  tells  us  of  joy,  but  which  is  unspeakable,  1  Peter  i.  8 ; 
of  peace,  but  such  as  passeth  all  understanding,  Philip,  iv.  7 ;  of  love,  but 
such  as  passeth  knowledge,  Eph.  iii.  19 ;  of  riches,  but  such  as  are  unsearch- 
able, Eph.  iii.  8. 

But  we  are  not  yet  come  to  the  height  of  Christ's  love.  These  unspeak- 
able, unconceivable,  unsearchable  favours  are  but  streams  or  drops  of  love ; 
Christ  has  given  us  the  fountain,  the  ocean :  these  are  but  sparks  and  heams ; 
he  has  given  us  the  sun,  the  element  of  love.  The  love  of  Christ  gives  us 
interest  in  the  glorious  Trinity. 

The  holy  and  uncreated  Spirit  is  ours.  How  often  does  he  promise  to 
give  the  Comforter  ?  See  one  for  all,  John  xiv.  16.  The  Spirit  is  ours, 
and  his  graces  and  comforts,  those  dawuings  and  glimmerings  of  glory,  those 
irradiations  of  the  divine  nature,  those  joys,  and  that  peace,  which  cannot  be 
spoken,  cannot  be  understood. 

The  Father  is  ours :  John  xx.  17,  '  I  ascend  to  your  Father,  and  my 
Father ;  to  your  God,  and  my  God.'  The  Father,  and  all  that  he  is,  all  his 
glorious  attributes,  are  ours,  his  all-sufficiency,  wisdom,  power,  mercy,  justice, 
truth,  and  faithfulness,  &c.  All  that  he  does  is  ours,  for  us.  His  decrees, 
they  are  the  spring  of  our  happmess,  Eph.  i.  4,  5.  His  providence,  the  acts 
of  it  are  as  so  many  streams,  which  carry  us  with  full  sail  into  the  ocean  of 
glory,  Ps.  XXV.  All  that  he  has  made :  heaven,  that  is  our  home,  our 
inheritance ;  earth,  that  is  our  inn,  to  accommodate  us  in  our  pilgrimage,  in 
our  journey  homewards ;  angels,  they  are  our  guard,  Mat.  iv.  6 ;  inferior 
creatures,  they  are  our  servants.  Gen.  i.  28.  For  Christ  has  renewed  that 
charter  which  we  then  forfeited.  Yea,  the  reprobates,  the  devils,  and  hell 
itself,  are  made  so  ours  by  the  love  of  Christ,  as  they  shall  increase  our 
happiness,  and  illustrate  Uie  fireeness  of  his  love ;  their  temptations  and 
persecutions,  whatever  they  intend,  shall  have  no  worse  effect  than,  as  Dan. 
xi.  85,  and  xii.  10,  to  make  us  white,  more  lovely  in  the  eye  of  our  hride- 
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groom.  And  how  will  thiB  endear  the  love  of  Christ  to  ns,  that  he  shonld 
reject  so  many  fallen  angels  and  men  to  choose  ns  1  That  we  shall  he  those 
two  who  most  enter  into  Canaan,  when  two  hondred  thousand  of  onr  fellow- 
traveUers  are  shnt  out  and  perish  in  the  wilderness  1  What  thoughts  shall 
we  have,  when,  sitting  in  the  hosom  of  him  whom  onr  souls  love,  we  shall  see 
the  greatest  paui  of  the  world  tormented  in  that  flame  I  The  tortures  of  that 
hkd  will  sweeten  those  rivers  of  pleasures  in  which  we  shall  eternally  hathe 
oar  souls.  That  dismal  place  shall  he  as  a  beauty-spot  to  make  our  glory 
more  glorious. 

And  now,  what  is  there  in  heaven  and  earth  that  the  love  of  Christ  has 
not  made  ours  ?  There  is  nothing  of  all  left  but  himself.  And,  alas,  what 
would  all  these  things  profit,  if  we  want  him?  Without  Christ,  earth  would 
be  hell,  and  heaven  would  not  be  heaven.  He  is  the  hope  of  earth,  and 
the  glory  of  heaven.  See  here,  then,  the  height  of  his  love  ;  be  has  given 
08  himself,  and  all  with  himself.  He  is  our  husband  ;  heaven  and  earth  is 
oar  jointure.  He  deals  not  with  us  as  some  husbands,  who,  out  of  more 
providence  than  love,  instate  their  wives  in  part  of  their  wealth,  and  reserve 
the  rest  for  they  know  not  what  posterity ;  no,  his  love  hath  withholden 
nothing  from  us.  No,  let  him  take  all,  saith  he,  as  Mephibosheth  ;  all  that 
I  have  by  inheritance,  and  all  that  I  have  by  purchase.  His  person  is  ours, 
he  has  married  us  ;  his  offices  are  ours,  he  is  our  king,  our  priest,  our  pro- 
phet; his  sufiTeriogs  are  ours,  his  merits,  resurrection,  ascension,  intercession — 
all,  all  is  ours  that  Christ  hath,  or  doth,  or  suffereth.  His  love  would  let 
nothing  be  detained  irom  us  ;  not  his  life,  he  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  us, 
Mai.  XX.  28 ;  not  his  blood,  he  washed  us  in  his  blood,  as  in  the  text ;  no, 
not  his  glory  :  John  xvii.  22,  *  And  the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me  I  have 
given  them.*  0  boundless  love  !  0  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ's  love ! 
0  happy  souls  that  have  interest  in  this  love,  in  these  riches  1  How  may 
we  contemn  the  pride  of  such  as  account  themselves  great  and  rich  in  the 
world  1  Your  large  domains  and  greatest  possessions  are  but  as  a  point 
compared  with  ours,  whose  poverty  you  despise.  If  the  map  of  our  worids 
were  set  before  yon,  how  would  you  be  ashamed,  with  the  Athenian  gallant, 
to  see  your  imagined  vast  estates  shrink  there  into  nothing!  We  have 
riches  that  you  know  not  of.  We  have  more  than  you  can  desire,  though 
7oar  desires  were  as  wide  as  hell.  We  have  more  than  you  can  imagine, 
though  your  thoughts  were  stretched  out  to  the  wideness  of  angelical  appre- 
hension. There  is  no  valuing  of  our  revenues,  no  measuring  of  our  pos- 
sessions, no  bounds  of  our  inheritance ;  it.  is  infinite ;  God,  and  heaven,  and 
earth  is  our  portion.  The  love  of  Christ  hath  done  this  for  us,  has  given 
these  to  ns. 

6.  Take  an  estimate  of  the  love  of  Christ  from  his  su£ferings.  Consider 
how  and  what  he  suffers  by  us,  with  us,  for  us. 

(1.)  His  love  makes  him  patiently  sufier  many  things  by  us.  It  puts  up 
many  affronts,  and  indignities,  and  undervaluings  ;  many  acts  of  unkindness 
and  disloyalty.  See  the  provoking  nature  of  sin,  what  a  grievance  and  pres- 
tare  it  is  to  Christ :  lea.  zliii.  24,  *  Thou  hast  made  me  to  serve  with  thy 
sins,  thou  hast  wearied  me  with  thine  iniquities ;'  Isa.  i.  24,  '  Ah,  I  will 
ease  me  of  mine  adversaries.'  Implying  sin  is  an  oppressing  burden  :  Amos 
ii.  8,  '  Behold,  I  am  pressed  under  you,  as  a  cart  is  pressed  that  is  full  of 
sheaves  ;'  £zek.  vi.  9,  'I  am  broken  with  their  whorish  heart.'  There  is 
nothing  so  provoking,  so  injurious  to  man,  as  sin  is  to  Christ ;  for  what 
higher  provocations  amongst  men  than  treason,  adultery,  murder  ?  Now, 
every  sin  against  Christ  involves  in  it  the  heinonsness  of  these  crimes.  Sin 
is  high  treaaon  against  Christ,  would  depose  him,  and  advance  itself  and 
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Satan  into  his  throne  ;  he  says,  <  I  will  not  have  this  man  to  rnle  oyer  me/ 
and  '  Who  is  Jesns  Christ,  that  I  should  obey  him  ?'  Bin  is  an  act  of 
spiritual  whoredom  and  adtdterj,  a  defiling  of  the  marriage  bed,  a  violation 
of  our  conjugal  tow  to  Christ,  when  it  carries  away  the  heart  from  Christ,  as 
in  covetousness  and  sensuality ;  hence  such  expressions,  '  How  is  the  fidth- 
ful  city  become  an  harbt !'  Isa.  i.  21.  That  sin  has  murdered  Christ  needs 
no  proof;  nay,  it  strikes  not  only  at  his  life,  but  at  his  being ;  would  anni- 
hilate him,  cause  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to  cease  from  us,  Isa.  zzx.  11. 
<  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God.*  Oh,  then,  what  manner  of 
love  is  this,  which  makes  Christ  willing  to  bear  with  such  a  thing  as  sin,  and 
to  continue  so  tenderly  affectionate  to  those  who  have  so  frequently  com- 
mitted it  1  What  king  ever  so  loved  a  subject  as  to  continue  his  love  to  him 
after  he  be  found  an  enemy  to  his  crown  and  dignity  ?  What  man  could 
ever  be  friend  to  him  that  seeks  his  life  ?  It  is  great  love  in  a  husband  to 
bear  with  the  frowardness,  unkindness,  and  ordinary  infirmities  of  his  wife  ; 
but  who  ever  could  bear  with  whoredom  ?  No  love  but  the  love  of  Christ, 
that  love  which  has  no  bounds,  no  example,  no  parallel. 

But,  lest  you  should  think  the  sins  of  saints  deserve  not  to  be  compared 
with  such  heinous  crimes,  consider  that  the  sin  of  one  whom  Christ  loves  is 
more  heinous,  more  provoking  than  the  sin  of  any  damned  reprobate  ;  for 
those  sins  are  most  grievous  that  are  against  clearest  light  and  greatest  love. 
Now,  the  light  which  is  in  reprobates  is  darkness,  Mat.  vi.  28,  compared 
with  ours  ;  their  knowledge  is  ignorance  ;  and  therefore  all  theirs  are  sins 
of  ignorance  in  comparison  of  ours.  And  for  love,  they  were  never  the  ob- 
jects of  it,  it  was  never  assured  to  them ;  whenas  we  are  both  beloved  of 
Christ,  and  know  it,  and  yet  sin.  Sure  there  are  no  sins  so  heinous  as  these, 
nor  any  that  Christ  so  much  resents,  Hosea  iv.  15  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  19,  'When 
the  Lord  saw  it,  he  abhorred  them,  because  of  the  provokings  of  his  sons 
and  of  his  daughters.'  No  provokings  like  the  provokiugs  of  sons  and 
daughters,  nor  any  love  like  that  which  these  cannot  exasperate.  Such  is 
the  love  of  Christ. 

(2.)  This  love  makes  him  willing  to  suffer  with  us.  '  In  all  our  afflictions 
he  is  afflicted.'  He  remembers  his  in  bonds,  as  though  he  were  bound  with 
them ;  and  those  that  are  afflicted,  as  though  he  also  were  afflicted  in  the 
body.  He  knows  by  experience  what  it  is  to  be  poor,  despised,  slandered, 
persecuted  ;  he  bare  infirmities,  that  he  might  pity  us  under  the  burden : 
Mat.  viii.  17,  '  Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bore  our  sicknesses,*  ihat 
he  might  sympathise  with  us :  Heb.  iv.  15,  <  We  have  not  an  high  priest 
which  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  but  was  in  all 
points  tempted  like  as  we  are.*  He  is  intimately  touched  with  them,  even 
as  the  head  with  the  pain  and  torture  of  a  member :  1  Cor.  xii.  26,  *  And 
whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it,*  especially  the 
head,  which,  being  the  fountain  of  sense,  must  be  most  sensible.  This  love 
occasions  such  a  reciprocation  of  interests  as  he  accounts  what  is  done  for 
us  is  done  for  him,  and  what  is  done  against  us  is  done  against  him.  Mat. 
XXV.  40-45.  He  thinks  himself  hungry  and  thirsty,  when  we  want  meat  and 
drink ;  a  stranger,  when  we  are  banished  ;  restrained,  when  we  are  in  prison; 
and  not  well,  when  we  are  sick ;  as  is  evident,  ver.  85,  86.  Those  that  per- 
secute us  persecute  him.  Acts  ix.  5  ;  and  those  that  touch  us  touch  the  apple 
of  his  eye,  Zech.  ii.  8. 

(8.)  His  love  made  him  willing  to  suffer  for  us.  And  for  us  he  has  suffered 
all  miseries  that  all  our  sins  had  deserved,  and  cruelty  could  inflict.  He 
who  with  one  word  caused  the  vast  fabric  of  heaven  and  earth  to  start  out  of 
nothing,  who  was  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  who  had  heaven  for  his 
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throne  and  earth  for  his  footstool,  was,  ont  of  love  to  ns,  content  to  take 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  to  live  in  such  a  poor  condition  as  he 
had  not  a  cradle  when  bom,  nor  a  place  to  lay  his  head  while  he  lived,  nor 
a  sepulchre  to  bury  him  when  he  died.    He  who  was  the  King  of  glory,  the 
splendour  of  whose  glory  dazzled  the  eyes  of  seraphims,  nay,  whose  glory 
is  above  the  heavens,  was,  out  of  love  to  us,  willing  to  be  *  despised  and  re- 
jected of  men,'  Isa.  Hii.  8 ;  to  be  accounted  as  *  a  worm,  and  no  man,  a  re- 
proach of  men  and  scorn  of  the  people,*  Ps.  zxii.  6,  7.    He  who  was  adored 
by  the  glorious  host  of  heaven,  was  the  object  of  their  eternal  praises,  yea, 
and  <  counted  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,'  was,  out  of  love  to  us, 
content  to  be  '  numbered  amongst  tnuisgressors,'  to  be  reviled  and  slandered 
■8  a  wine-bibber,  a  glutton,  a  Sabbath-breaker,  a  blasphemer,  a  mad-man, 
and  possessed  with  the  devil*    He  in  whose  presence  was  fulness  of  joy, 
and  from  whose  smile  spring  rivers  of  pleasures,  was,  for  love  of  us,  willing 
to  become  *  a  man  of  sorrows,  acquainted  with  grief,'  yea,  and  it  seems  with 
nothing  else ;  we  never  read  that  he  laughed.    He  whose  beauty  was  the 
glory  of  heaven,  the  brightness  of  his  Father's  gloiy,  the  sight  whereof  tran- 
sports those  happy  spirits  that  behold  it  into  an  eternal  rapture,  was,  for  love 
to  us,  by  his  suffering  so  disfigured  as  he  seemed  to  *  have  no  form  nor 
comeliness  in  him,  nor  beauty  that  any  should  desire  him  ;'  '  he  gave  his 
back  to  the  smiters,  and  his  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair;  he  hid 
not  his  lace  from  shame  and  spitting,'  Isa.  1.  6.     He  in  whose  sight  the 
heavens  are  not  clean,  who  was  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity,  was,  out 
of  love  to  us,  content  to  'bear  our  sins  on  his  body  upon  the  tree,'  to  be 
'  wounded  for  our  transgressions,'  and  to  have  all  our  iniquities  laid  upon 
him.    This  love  made  GkHl,  blessed  for  ever,  willing  to  be  made  a  curse,  the 
glorious  B«deemer  of  Israel  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  and  the  Lord  of  life  to  die 
a  base,  accursed,  and  cruel  death.    And,  which  is  above  all,  he  who  was  his 
Father's  love  and  delight,  who  was  rejoicing  before  him  from  eternity,  and  in 
whom  alone  his  soul  was  well  pleased,  did,  out  of  love  to  us,  bear  the  uncon- 
ceivable burden  of  his  Father's  wrath, — ^that  wrath  which  was  the  desert  of 
all  the  sins  of  the  elect,  which  would  have  sunk  the  whole  world  into  hell, 
the  weight  whereof  made  his  soul  heavy  unto  the  death,  and  was  a  &r  greater 
torture  to  bim  than  ever  damned  soul  felt  in  hell  (if  we  abstract  sin  and 
eternity  from  these  torments),  the  burden  whereof  pressed  from  him  that 
stupendous  bloody  sweat,  and  made  him,  in  the  anguidi  of  his  oppressed  soul, 
cry  out  to  heaven,  *  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?'  and 
cry  out  to  earth,  *  Oh !  have  ye  no  regard,  all  ye  that  pass  by  ?    See  if 
there  be  any  sorrow  like  my  sorrow,  wherewith  the  Lord  has  afflicted  me  in 
the  day  of  lus  fierce  wrath.'    No,  Lord,  there  was  no  sorrow  like  thy  sorrow, 
DO  love  like  thy  love.    Was  it  not  enough  (dearest  Saviour)  that  thou  didst 
condescend  to  pray,  and  sigh,  and  weep  for  us,  perishing  wretches  ?    Wilt 
thou  also  bleed  and  die  for  us  ?    Was  it  not  enough  that  thou  wast  hated, 
slandered,  blasphemed,  buffeted  7  but  thou  wilt  also  be  scourged,  nailed, 
wounded,  crucified.    Was  it  not  enough  to  feel  the  cruelty  of  man  ?    Wilt 
thou  also  nndezgo  the  wrath  of  Qod  ?  or  if  thy  love  will  count  nothing  a  suf- 
ficient expression  of  itself,  but  parting  with  life,  and  shedding  that  precious 
blood,  yet,  was  it  not  enough  to  die  once,  to  suffer  one  death  ?    Wilt  thou 
die  twice,  and  taste  both  first,  and  something  of  the  second  death,  suffer  the 
pains  of  death  in  soul  and  body  f  Oh  the  transcendent  love  of  Christ  I  heaven 
and  evth  are  astonished  at  it.    What  tongue  can  express  it  ?  what  heart 
can  conceive  it  ?    The  tongues,  the  thoughts  of  men  and  angels  are  far  below 
it   Oh  the  height,  and  depUi,  and  breadth,  and  length,  of  the  love  of  Christ ! 
AU  the  creation  is  nonplussed  ;  our  thoughts  are  swallowed  up  in  this  depth. 
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and  there  mnst  lie  till  gloiy  elevate  them,  when  we  shall  have  no' other  em- 
ployment but  to  praise,  admire,  and  adore  this  love  of  Christ. 

Bat  further,  to  set  out  this  love  of  Christ,  consider  some  properties  by 
which  the  Spirit  describes  it.     It  is  free,  unchangeable,  incomprehensible. 

1.  Christ  loves  uBjredy.  He  loved  us  when  we  had  neither  love  nor 
beauty  to  attract  his  affections.  The  tune  of  his  love  was  when  we  lay 
trodden  under  foot,  or  polluted  in  our  blood,  £zek.  xvi.  6;  when  we  had 
torn  off  the  veil  of  light  and  beauty  wherewith  our  souls  were  at  first  in- 
vested, and  clothed  them  in  Josadech's  habit,  Zech.  iii.  8,  filthy  or  (as  the 
original  is)  exorementitions  garments ;  when  we  were  wallowing  in  sin,  more 
filthy  than  the  puddle  of  a  sow,  and  besmeared  our  souls  with  that  which  is 
more  loathsome  than  the  vomit  of  a  dog.  When  the  image  of  God  was  with- 
drawn, the  life  of  holiness  expired,  and  our  souls  were  dead,  pntrifying  and 
stinking  as  an  open  sepulchze.  And  what  think  you,  could  Christ  love  us 
in  this  condition  ?  Will  any  of  us  set  our  affections  on  a  worm,  take  a  toad 
into  his  bosom  ?  But  Christ  embraceth  us  in  the  arms  of  love,  when  we  had 
made  ourselves  w<»rse  than  the  beasts  that  perish.  Oh  the  freeness  of  this 
love ! 

Nor  had  we  more  love  than  beauty  when  Christ  loved  us.  We  were  ene- 
mies to  him,  and  all  that  were  of  his  alliance.  When  we  hated  his  person, 
•scorned  his  love,  rejected.his  offers  with  disdain,  tramj^ed  upon  his  fiivonrs, 
and  preferred  our  base  lusts  and  his  deadly  enemy  Satan  before  him.  When 
we  told  him,  we  saw  more  reason  to  entertain  the  devil's  offers  than  his,  and 
rather  be  damned  than  be  beholden  to  his  love  for  heaven.  And  could  Christ 
love  us  now  ?  Yes :  Bom.  v.  8,  '  When  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died 
for  us.'  No  greater  enemies  to  Christ  than  sinners,  no  freer  love  than  love 
of  enemies,  no  higher  expression  of  free  love  than  to  die  for  enemies. 

2.  It  is  unc?tangeabU,  John  xiii.  1.  No. act  of  unkindness  or  disloyalty  of 
ours  can  nonplus  it ;  no,  not  that  which  admits  of  no  reconciliation  amongst 
men,  adultery :  Jer.  xxxi.,  '  Thou  hast  played  the  harlot  with  many  lovers; 
yet  return  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord.'  See  that  full  place.  Bom.  viit.  85  to 
the  end,  *  1  am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  prin- 
cipalities, nor  powers,'  &e.,  *  shall  be  able  to  separate  me  from  ihe  love  of 
Christ.'  Deatli  shall  not,  for  that  conveys  us  to  a  full  enjoyment  of  this 
love ;  nor  life,  for  that  is  a  preparatory  to  this  enjoyment ;  nor  angels,  good 
or  bad ;  not  bad,  for  if  they  separate  us,  it  will  be  by  accusing  of  us  to  Christ, 
shewing  him  our  deformity  or  disloyalty,  to  make  us  seem  unworthy  of  bo 
great  love ;  but  Christ  will  hear  no  such  thing :  Zech.  iii.,  *  The  Lord  rebuke 
thee,  Satan ;'  nor  good  angels,  for  if  there  be  any  danger,  it  is  because  they 
are  more  lovely,  more  excellent  creatures  than  we,  and  so  might  withdraw 
the  heart  of  Christ  from  us  to  them  as  the  more  worthy  objects,  but  this 
could  not  hinder  Christ  at  first  firom  loving  us,  and  therefore  cannot  hinder 
him  from  continuing  to  love  us ;  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  i.  t.  no  princes 
or  potentates,  by  acts  of  cruelty  or  tyranny,  expressed  verse  85,  « Shall  tribu- 
lation, or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine  ? '  &e.  No ;  these  are  so  far  from 
separating  us  from  the  love  of  Christ,  as  they  occasion  sweeter  expressions 
of  Christ's  love.  The  saints  find  by  experience  never  more  consolation  than 
in  tribulation.  They  are  never  more  enlarged  than  when  distressed,  never 
more  affectionately  embraced  than  when  persecuted,  never  sweetlier  feasted 
than  in  famine,  &c.i  '  In  all  these  we  are  more  than  conquerors,  through 
him  that  loved  us.'  Those  things  which  they  intend  for  our  ruin,  are  by  the 
love  of  Christ  made  our  triumph.  We  are  more  than  conquerors,  and  may 
more  than  triumph,  in  this  unchangeable  love  of  Christ. 

8.  It  is  an  incomprehensible  love :  £ph.  iii.  19,  <  Love  of  Christ,  vrhich 
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paaseih  Imowledge.'  There  was  great  love  betwixt  DaTid  and  Jonathan : 
1  Sam.  XX.  17,  Jonathan  'loved  lum  as  his  own  boxxV  It  is  a  tenderer, 
affection  which  a  mother  bears  to  her  sucking  child,  the  son  of  her  womb, 
Isa.  xlix.  15.  There  is  yet  a  stronger  love  ti^  this,  viz.  a  conjagal  love 
between  hnsband  and  wife,  as  is  implied  in  Elkanah's  speech  to  Hannah : 
1  Sam.  i.  8,  '  Am  I  not  better  to  thee  than  ten  sons  ? '  Bat  the  highest 
strain  of  love  we  meet  with  is  that  of  Moses  and  Panl  to  the  Israelites,  which 
made  one  of  them  contented  to  be  blotted  ont  of  the  book  of  hfe,  the  other 
to  be  accursed  from  Christ,  for  them.  These  are  all  high  degrees  of  love 
indeed,  bnt  snch  as  were  in  the  breasts  of  men,  and  therefore  not  beyond 
their  faiowledge.  Yea,  bat  the  love  of  Christ  passeth  knowledge.  He  is 
the  pattern  and  subject  of  all  relations ;  and  the  love  of  all  relations  is  con- 
centred in  his  breast,  and  unspeakably  more.  His  love  to  us  is  many 
degrees  higher  than  the  love  which  flows  from  all  relations  would  be  if  united 
in  one  soul ;  and  therefore  when  he  would  express  it,  he  goes  higher  than 
the  world  for  a  resemblance  of  it,  even  to  infiniteness  itself:  John  xv.  9t 
'  As  the  Father  hath  loved  me,  even  so  love  I  you.'  This  is  such  a  love  as 
ve  can  neither  express  nor  conceive ;  we  must  supply  the  defect  of  both  with 
admiration.     And  this  should  have  been  the, 

1.  Use.  To  admire  the  love  of  Christ. 

2.  To  admire  the  happiness  of  those  whom  Christ  loves. 
8.  To  move  us  to  love  Christ  with  all,  for  all,  above  aU. 
4.  To  move  us  to  love  one  another. 

Vie  1.  Admire  the  love  of  Christ.  Heaven  and  earth  never  beheld,  angels 
and  men  never  considered,  anything  so  wonderful,  so  apt  to  astonish,  as 
Christ's  love  to  men.  It  is  wondex^  in  the  eyes  of  glorified  creatures ; 
angels  and  saints  do,  and  will,  admire  and  adore  it  to  all  eternity.  And  it 
is  wonderful  in  the  eyes  of  all  considering  men  on  earth ;  nothing  more,  no- 
thing so  mueh.  Wondsfful  is  Christ's  attribute,  Isa.  ix.  6 ;  due  to  him  in 
all  respects,  but  above  aU  in  this,  and  in  all  other  for  this*  All  will  confess 
it,  if  they  consider  the  grounds  of  this  admiration,  whom,  who,  and  how. 

1.  Consider  whom  he  loves.  How  unfit,  unworthy,  unlovely.  It  was  not, 
it  could  not  be,  in  the  thoughts  of  any,  whose  thoughts  are  not  infinite,  to 
imagine  that  ever  man,  of  all  creatures,  should  be  the  object  of  Christ's  love. 
For, 

(1.)  How  vile  and  contemptible  is  man  in  Christ's  account !    What  is 

man  but  dust  and  ashes,  breathing  dust  and  enlivened  clay  ?  Gen.  xviii.  27. 

What  more  despicable  creature  than  a  worm  ?    The  best  of  men,  compared 

with  Christ,  are  no  more,  nay,  not  so  mi^ch  in  his  sight,  as  a  worm  in  ours : 

Job  XXV.  6,  '  How  much  less  man  that  is  a  worm,  and  the  son  of  man  which 

is  a  worm  ? '     He  is  more  indeed  absolutely,  but  not  so  much  comparatively. 

The  highest  on  earth  is  farther  below  Christ  than  a  worm  is  bebw  a  man. 

Man,  so  considered,  is  not  so  much  as  a  worm,  he  is  but  as  a  moth :  Job 

xxviL  18, '  He  builds  his  house  as  a  moth ;'  nay,  he  is  inferior  to  this  small 

contemptible  creature :  Job  iv.  19,  '  Crushed  b^ore  the  moth.'    Yet  there 

is  something  on  earth  more  inconsiderable  than  a  moth ;  as  small  in  quan- 

titj,  and  far  inferior,  as  being  inanimate,  a  drop,  an  atom.    Yet  man  is  not 

80  much,  compared  vrith  Christ,  as  one  of  these:  Isa.  xl.  15,  'All  the 

natbns.*     If  aU  the  earth,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  be  but  as  one 

drop,  what  is  one  man  ?    Imagine  a  drop,  a  mote,  divided  into  as  many 

milhons  of  parte  as  there  are  people  on  earth,  how  small  would  one  of  those 

parts  be,  even  beyond  imagination  I    It  would  be  as  nothing.    Nay,  but  all 

nations  are  '  less  than  nothing,'  ver.  17.     Oh  what,  then,  is  one  man  1     Oh 

irhat  a  wonder  that  Christ  should  love  suoh  a  thing,  such  a  nothing,  as  man! 
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Oh  that  Christ  should  emhraee  a  wonn,  and  take  a  moth  into  his  hosom ! 
That  he  shoald  delight  in  and  rejoice  over  a  drop,  a  mote,  and  set  his  heart 
npon  that  which  is  not !  Ps.  viii.  4. 

(2.)  How  impotent !  Man  can  do  nothing  to  engage  or  deserve  love,  no- 
thing to  please  or  honour  such  a  lover ;  and  was  so  considered  when  Christ 
had  intentions  of  love,  therefore  it  is  admirable.  It  is  a  wonder  that  any 
shoald  love  a  creature  whose  being  is  despicable ;  but  if  it  be  considerable 
in  acting,  it  takes  o£f  from  the  wonder.  But  man  is  despicable,  not  only  as 
to  his  being,  but  actings.  As  he  is  nothing  comparatively,  so  he  can  do 
nothing ;  nothing  to  glorify  Christ,  much  to  dishonour  him ;  nothing  to 
please  Christ,  much  to  provoke  him.  As  an  impotent  slave  has  no  ^wer 
to  be  serviceable  to  his  prince,  much  to  dishonour  him  by  treasoiiable 
speeches  or  practices.  An  affront  from  a  slave  is  a  greater  provocation  than 
from  an  equal.  How  can  one  that  is  halt,  lame,  or  maimed,  walk  or  work ; 
one  that  is  dead,  act  ?  Such  were  men,  so  represented  to  Christ,  when  he 
entertained  thoughts  of  love ;  without  active  principles,  &culties,  or  qualities. 
And  when  Christ  has  bestowed  these,  yet  cannot  he  act  but  as  he  is  acted ; 
it  is  not  he  works  for  Christ,  but  Christ  that  works  all  his  works  for  him. 
He  cannot  act  but  in  Christ's  strength,  cannot  move  except  he  be  drawn, 
cannot  walk  except  Christ  lead  him,  cannot  stand  except  Christ  uphold  him. 
Yea,  when  he  is  empowered  to  act,  yet  are  not  his  actings  more  valuable 
than  his  being.  Operari  sequUur  esse.  As  he  is  no  more,  compared  with 
Christ,  than  a  worm,  moth,  mote,  so  his  best  actions,  most  glorious  per- 
formances, are  of  no  more  advantage  to  Christ  than  the  crawlings  of  a  worm, 
the  acting  of  a  moth,  the  motion  of  an  atom,  the  falling  of  a  drop.  As  these 
are  to  us,  so  we  to  Christ ;  when  we  have  done  all,  but  unprofitable  servants. 
What  a  wonder  that  Christ  should  love  those  in  whose  being  he  can  take 
no  pleasure,  and  by  whose  acting  he  can  get  no  glory,  no  advantage  f  Who 
amongst  us  would  love  or  marry  one  who  could  not  stand  but  while  sup- 
ported, nor  rise  but  as  lifted  up,  nor  move  a  finger  but  as  moved  ?  Such  a 
lame,  sick,  impotent,  dead  creature  was  man,  when  Christ  first  thought  of 
love.  Bom.  v.  6. 

(8.)  How  poor !  No  such  poverty  as  man's.  He  is  nothing,  can  do 
nothing ;  nay,  and  hath  nothing.  Who  poorer  than  he  who  has  neither 
food,  nor  raiment,  nor  money,  nay,  and  in  debt  besides  ?  Man  is  in  a 
starving  condition,  a  iamished  soul ;  must  needs  be  so,  wanting  Christ  the 
bread  of  life.  He  feeds  on  nothing  but  wind  and  husks,  the  vanities  and 
brutish  pleasures  of  the  world  please  his  senses,  his  soul  languisheth,  con- 
sumes, and  is  at  the  gate  of  death.  He  has  not  so  much  as  will  cover  his 
nakedness ;  though  he  think,  with  Laodicea,  he  is  rich,  and  stands  in  need 
of  nothing,  yet  he  is  poor  and  naked,  Bev.  iii. 

The  poor,  forlorn  condition  of  man,  when  Christ  intended  love,  is  de- 
scribed Ezek.  xvi.  6 ;  lay  polluted  in  his  blood,  and  no  eye  pitied  him.  A 
degree  below  misery,  below  pity;  yet  this  was  '  the  time  of  love.'  He  has 
no  money,  nothing  to  purchase  meat  or  clothes.  Those  whom  Christ 
entreats  with  loving  invitation  to  participation  of  himself,  are  such  as  have 
no  money,  Isa.  lv«  1.  He  not  only  wants  all  things,  but  owes  more  than 
ever  he  had,  more  than  he  is  worth.  He  cannot,  npon  a  just  account,  say 
his  soul  is  his  own ;  he  has  given  his  soul  to  Satan,  sold  himself  to  work 
wickedness ;  and  Satan  leads  him  captive,  has  taken  possession ;  the  strong 
man  armed  keeps  the  house.  He  has  forfeited  not  only  his  soul,  but  bis 
very  being  to  God ;  a  greater  debt  than  men  can  owe  one  to  another.  The 
least  sin  is  such  a  debt  as  all  the  riches  in  the  world  cannot  discharge ; 
nothing  can  cancel  the  handwriting  which  is  against  us  but  Christ's  bl<x>d. 
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WbAt  a  wonder»  that  Christ  should  love  sach  poverty !  No  such  love 
amoDgst  men.  If  a  great  prince,  such  as  Cyras  or  Alexander,  shoald  set 
his  ]ove  on  one  he  finds  in  the  highway,  poor,  famished,  and  naked,  it 
wonld  be  the  astonishment  of  all  that  shoald  hear  of  it ;  mach  more  this, 
Christ's  state  being  infinitely  greater,  and  man's  spiritaal  poverty  nnspeak- 
ab]y  more. 

(4.)  How  deformed !  Poverty  alone  cannot  hinder  love,  especially  if 
there  be  beanty ;  bnt  who  can  love  deformity?  Man  not  only  wants  beaaty, 
bat  is  covered  with  ngly  and  loathsome  deformity.  He  was  created  fair  and 
lorely,  his  ornament  was  the  beaaty  of  heaven,  the  image  of  God ;  but, 
alasl  that  is  razed  ont,  and  the,  deformed  image  of  Satan  drawn  in  its 
place.  His  light  is  tamed  into  darkness ;  the  fair,  and  sometimes  faithful 
8oal,  is  become  a  filthy  harlot :  and,  as  Isa.  iii.  24,  <  Instead  of  a  sweet 
smell,  there  is  stink ;  and  instead  of  well-set  hair,  baldness ;  and  burning 
instead  of  beaaty.' 

There  is  no  lovely  complexion,  no  comely  proportion  left  in  mail's  sonl^ 
nothing  that  can' please  the  eye  of  Christ.  The  surface  of  it  defiled  as  with 
a  menstraons  rag.  It  is  overspread  with  a  filthy  leprosy,  and  full,  as  David's 
bones,  of  loathsome  diseases,  that  break  forth  into  rotten  ulcers  and  putrefy- 
ug  Bores,  as  Isa.  i.  6.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen  in  the  face  of  the  soul  but 
fretting  cankers,  and  spreading  gangrenes.  Sin  has  made  the  soul  as  un- 
lovely as  Lazams's  body,  whose  sores  the  dogs  licked  ;  or  as  Job's,  full  of 
sore  boils,  when  he  sat  in  the  ashes  and  scraped  himself.  And  who  can  be 
m  love  with  such  a  soul  ? 

The  soul  is  no  less  deformed  in  respect  of  proportion.  It  is  perverted, 
crooked,  and,  as  that  woman,  bowed  down  with  a  spirit  of  infirmity,  all 
broken,  and  ont  of  joint.  It  is  defective  in  those  parts  that  should  make  it 
loTely ;  it  is  lame,  and  maimed,  and  blind.  The  eyes,  no  less  an  ornament 
to  the  soul  than  to  the  body,  are  put  out :  *  The  God  of  this  world  has 
blinded '  natoxal  men,  2  Cor.  iv.  4.  Mislocation  is  a  monstrous  deformity 
in  the  body,  when  the  feet  are  where  the  head  should  be,  or  the  thighs  in 
place  of  the  aams,  or  breast  where  the  back,  &o.  There  is  such  a  misloca- 
tion on  the  soul.  That  which  should  be  lowest  is  highest;  the  appetite 
and  &noy  above  the  mind  and  will ;  that  which  should  obey  commands ; 
that  which  should  rule  is  enslaved.  A  woful  deformity!  That  which 
should  be^  supreme  is  subordinate ; .  and  that  which  should  be  subject  is 
rapreme.  What  mother  would  love  a  child  whose  parts  were  so  monstrously 
displaced  ?  A  dislocation  in  the  soul  is  as  odious  a  deformity  in  Christ's 
eje,  as  that  of  the  body  in  ours. 

But  that  which  makes  the  soul  most  unlovely  is  this,  it  is  dead.  When 
the  life  of  the  soul  expired,  aU  its  beauty  expired  with  it.  A  dead  soul  is  as 
lovely  to  Christ  as  a  dead  body  is  to  us.  Abraham  loved  Sarah  dearly 
while  she  lived,  but  when  she  was  dead  he  could  not  endure  her  sight ;  he 
desired  a  place  to  bury  his  dead  out  of  his  sight.  IThat  which  is  pleasing 
and  amiable  when  it  is  living,  is  a  ghastly  and  fearful  spectacle  when  it  is 
dead.  The  socil  of  every  son  of  Adam  is  dead,  dead  in  sins  and  trespasses, 
dead  of  a  noisome  and  contagious  disease.  This  removes  it  at  a  greater 
diatance  from  love,  has  lain  long  rotting  in  a  grave.  How  wonderful  is 
Christ's  love  !  Who  but  Christ  would  entertain  thoughts  of  love  towards 
sQch  an  ngly,  loathsome,  deformed,  monstrous,  dead  creature,  as  man  is 
loade  by  sin  ? 

(5.)  How  hated !  Not  only  hateful,  but  hated ;  hated  of  all.  Who 
voold  love  him,  whom  none  loves,  who  has  no  friends,  who  can  meet  with 

VOL.  m.  B 
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none  in  \he  world  bat  enemies  ?  A  natnral  man  is  hated  of  God  ;  he  hates 
all  workers  of  iniquity :  and  tiie  natural  man  works  nothiog  else,  Gen.  vi.  5. 
He  is  bom  a  child  of  wrath,  it  is  his  inheritance,  entailed  upon  him,  the 
wrath  of  Ood.     And  will  Christ  love  what  his  Father  hates  f 

The  angels  hate  him.  These  are  the  immediate  attendants  and  subjects 
of  the  Kiug  of  heaven,  and  have  the  same  friends,  the  same  enemies  with 
their  sovereign.  The  seraphims,  well  rendered  ^Xc^t^^^,*  have  their  name, 
not  from  the  order  of  their  love,  but  of  their  anger,  as  appears  Isa.  vi.,  the 
only  place  where  angels  have  that  name.  For  there  the  Lord  ie  repre- 
sented as  an  incensed  judge,  and  they  as  ministers  of  his  anger,  kindled 
with  his  indignation.  What  the  saints  in  heaven  do,  we  may  judge  by  the 
saints  on  earth  :  Ps.  cxxzix.  21,  *  Do  not  I  hate  them  (hat  hate  thee  ?  Am 
I  not  grieved  ?'  &e. 

Kay,  all  the  inferior  creatures  are  at  enmity  with  man.  And  good 
reason,  since  by  the  corruption  of  man  it  is  brought  into  wofhl  bondage, 
groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  under  it,  Bom.  viii.  2(>-22.  The  whole 
cmation  is  at  enmity  with  man.  He  cannot  meet  any  creature,  but  harbours 
a  secret  hatred,  and  would  be  ready  to  manifest  it  at  Ood*s  conmiand.  What 
a  wonder,  that  Christ  will  love  that  which  all  hate  I 

(6.)  Wbat  enmity !  Man  is  not  only  hateful,  and  hated,  bat  a  hater  of 
Christ,  with  such  a  hatred  as  would  exclude  all  love  from  the  breast  of  any 
ereatore ;  a  hatred  so  extensive,  that  he  hates  Christ  and  all  that  is  his, 
ttU  that  is  like  him  ;  all  his  offices,  especially  that  which  is  most  glorious, 
his  royal  office ;  keeps  Christ  out  of  his  throne  as  to  himself,  and  would  do 
it  in  others.  Nay,  it  reaches  to  any  resemblance  of  Christ,  hates  him  so 
much,  as  his  heart  rises  against  the  image  of  Christ.  Herein  man  manifests 
the  height  of  his  hatred  against  Christ,  in  that  he  hates  his  very  image,  that 
which  does  but  resemble  him,  holiness  wherever  it  is,  in  his  people,  in  his 
ordinances,  in  hie  ways. 

Causelesi.  It  is  a  wonder  if  any  hatred  meet  with  returns  of  love,  but 
above  all  caoeeless  hatred.  In  this  respect  David  was  a  type  of  Christ,  in 
that  so  many  hated  him  without  a  cause,  Ps.  Ixix.  4.  There  is  not  in 
Chiist  the  least  occasion  of  hatred,  he  is  all  glory,  all  beauty,  altogether 
lovely,  nothing  else.  Nor  doth  he  give  the  least  cause :  for  all  his  admini- 
strations BTB  gracious  or  righteous ;  and  as  hie  goodness  is  to  be  feared,  so 
even  his  justice  is  to  be  loved*  It  is  lovely  in  itself,  being  a  divine,  an 
infinite  perfection,  and  should  be  so  to  men.  Christ  may  say  to  all  men,  as 
to  the  Jews,  John  x.  81,  '  Many  good  works  have  I  shewed,  &c. ;  for  which 
of  these  do  ye  hate  me  T  Though  none  have  cause,  yet  all  hate.  That 
Christ  should  requite  any  hatred  with  love,  is  a  wonder;  but  to  return  love 
«for  causeless  haired,  is  an  astonishment  1 

Perfect  hatred,  without  any  mixture  of  love.  Bom.  viii.  7.  Hie  heart  is 
as  full  of  hatred,  as  ^  toad  of  poison,  or  hell  of  darkness.  He  hates  Christ 
more  than  any  man  on  earth  ever  loved  him  ;  for  love  is  but  imperfect  here, 
and  mixed  with  much  unkindness  ;  but  ther<e  is  no  mixfure  of  love,  not  the 
least  degree  of  it,  not  the  least  desire,  inclination,  or  tendency  to  it.  Oh 
that  Christ  should  love  those  with  perfect  love  who  hate  him  with  perfect 
hatred,  who  have  no  inclinations  to  love  him. 

Mortal  and  deadly.  Wbat  more  than  that  which  murders  what  it  hates, 
and  delights  to  do  it  ?  Those  that  delight  in  sin,  delight  to  murder  Christ, 
for  it  was  sin  that  murdered  him.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  delighted  in 
sm  ?    Eternal  love  for  deadly  hatred  I 

Implacable,     It  is  not  a  disposition  easily  removed,  but  a  habit  so  firmly 
^   Qu.  ^x«(  wv^ist  referring  to  Heb.  i.  7  ?— £d. 
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rooted  in  the  heart,  as  it  can  never  be  placked  ap,  till  the  heart  itself  be 
taken  out;  and  therefore  when  God  roots  oat  his  hatred,  and  plants  love, 
he  quite  takes  away  the  old  heart,  EzeL  xi.  19. 

Oh  what  enmity  is  here !  It  is  a  wonder  that  any  ereatnre  should  so  far 
degenerate  as  to  torn  enemy  to  its  Creator  and  Redeemer.  Oh  what  a 
wonder  that  Christ  should  love  such  enemies. 

Enemies  in  their  minds,  who  have  hard,  low,  base,  dishonourable  thoughts 
of  Christ ;  think  Christ  a  hard  master,  a  tyrant ;  think  his  yoke  an  intoler- 
able grievanee,  an  insupportable  burden,  and  therefore  plot  how  they  may 
break  his  bonds. 

In  their  hearts.  Every  motion  there  is  rebellious,  quite  opposite  to  Christ ; 
hate  that  which  he  most  loves,  love  that  which  hd  most  hates,  delight  in 
that  which  grieves  him,  &c. 

In  their  lives.  Every  action  an  act  of  rebellion,  and  their  whole  life  (till 
eoDversion)  a  continued  fight  against  Christ.  This  is  the  cause  of  the 
qoarrel :  *  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  rule  over  us.' 

Oh  wonder  that  Christ  should  love  enemies,  such  enemies,  with  such  love ! 
Bom.  V.  10 ;  loye  them  better  than  his  life,  who  hated  him  to  the  death ! 
love  them  unchangeably,  who  hated  him  implacably  I  lote  them  against 
all  provocations  and  discouragements,  who  hated  him  without  a  cause !  love 
them  with  superlative  love,  who  hated  him  with  perfect  hatred  I  Behold 
what  manner  of  love  I  behold,  and  wonder !  So  God  loved  the  world,  so 
Christ  loved  man,  so  as  none  can  express,  none  can  choose  but  admire. 

(7.)  What  base  dispositions,  what  ill  conditions,  after  Christ's  love  hath 
overcome  their  hatred,  and  by  his  infinite  power  [infused]  some  degrees  of 
love ;  yet  they  continue  so  froward,  unkind,  undervaluing,  disobedient,  un- 
^tefcJ,  jealoas;  disloyal ;  as  it  must  needs  be  a  wonder  Christ  can  love  them. 
How  cross,  firoward,  perverse,  almost  always  complaining  of  and  quarrelling 
with  Christ,  though  he  give  not  the  least  occasion  ;  quarrel  with  him  for  his 
words,  though  he  express  himself  never  so  sweetly.  Why  was  not  this  pro- 
miBe  made  more  particular  ?  Why  clogged  with  such  conditions  ?  It  be- 
longs not  to  me,  I  can  get  no  comfort  from  it ;  he  might  as  well  have  spoken 
Dothing  as  spoke  thus.  And  at  his  actions ;  why  is  his  promise  no  sooner 
performed  ?  Why  hears  he  not  my  prayers  ?  Why  want  I  that  which 
others  have  ?    Why  thus  afflicted  ?    In  vain  am  I  innocent,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  12, 18. 

How  unkind.  How  seldom  visit  him.  With  how  little  delight  and 
iffeetion.  How  few  thoughts  of  him.  How  seldom,  how  coldly  entertain 
him.  It  was  Christ's  spouse  who  would  snfier  his  head  to  be  wet,  before 
she  would  wet  her  foot,  and  would  not  stir  to  the  door  to  let  him  in,  though 
be  wooed  her  with  all  sweet  importunity.  Prefer  sinful  ease  and  pleasure 
before  communion  with  Christ.  How  often  do  they  stop  their  ears  when  he 
■peaks,  refuse  when  he  offers,  give  no  answer  when  he  calls,  turn  their  backs 
when  he  would  embrace  I 

How  do  they  undervalue  him.  The  highest  thoughts  of  angels  do  not 
reach  him,  the  best  thoughts  of  men  fall  infinitely  short  of  him.  What  then 
do  those  low,  hard,  disparaging  thoughts  of  Christ,  more  frequent  than  those 
that  are  better  ?  How  do  they  slight  his  tokens,  prefer  tLe  husks  of  the 
world  before  the  jewels  and  dainties  of  heaven.  Who  would  love  such  a  one, 
&B  knows  not  how  to  esteem  of  love,  or  any  expressions  of  it  ? 

How  disobedient  Omit  many  things  that  he  commands,  but  do  nothing 
^  all  as  he  desires ;  fail  in  time,  manner,  end,  &c.  Who  would  endure 
rach  a  servant  as  will  do  nothing  as  he  is  commanded  ?  Who  would  choose 
uich  a  friend  as  will  do  nothing  as  he  is  desired  ?  Who  would  love  such  a 
vie  as  will  do  nothing  as  her  husband  would  have  her  ?    Yet  such  a  ser- 
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Tant,  a  friend,  a  sponse,  has  Christ  of  man ;  yet  he  loves  more,  unspeakably 
more,  than  men ;  here  is  the  wonder. 

How  ungrateful.  Thouf:h  Christ  give  all  that  is  good  for  them,  more 
than  they  make  use  of,  more  than  they  desire  or  can  conceive,  yet  they 
think  they  have  not  enough,  they  mnrmnr,  complain  :  What,  but  a  drop  of 
comfort,  but  a  dram  of  grace  ?  And  which  is  more  provoking,  for  worldly 
things,  they  often  will  not  so  much  as  acknowledge  they  have  received  what 
Christ  has  given  in  possession ;  judge  that  counterfeit  which  has  the  stamp 
of  an  heaven  and  the  picture  of  Christ  on  it.  What  more  ingratitude  than 
this  t  What  more  odious  than  ingratitude  t  Who  can  love  an  nnthankfol 
person ! 

How  jealous.  Not  only  an  unkind  but  cruel  affection.  Suspect  Christ 
does  not  love,  when  his  love  is  writ  with  characters  of  his  own  blood,  when 
he  has  bestowed  himself  and  all  on  them ;  suspect  he  will  not  be  constant, 
notwithstanding  all  pledges,  promises,  asseverations,  oaths ;  thinks,  upon  no 
ground,  that  Christ  affects  others  more,  because  of  conmion  &vours ;  misin- 
terprets his  expression,  thinks  that  is  sent  in  hatred  which  is  given  in  love  ; 
think  he  uses  them  as  enemies,  when  he  chastens  them  as  children  ;  when 
he  withdraws  for  trial,  they  conclude  he  has  forsaken,  forgotten,  with  Zion, 
Isa.  xliz.  14,  forgot  to  be  gracious,  Ps.  Ixzvii.  9. 

How  disloyal.  Many  inclinations  to  spiritual  whoredom,  after  they  are 
espoused  to  Christ.  Too  much  eye  the  world,  lust  after  disavowed  vanities ; 
too  high  thoughts  of,  and  eager  affections  to,  those  things  that  are  Christ's 
rivals.  If  to  look  upon  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  be  enough  to  make  one 
guilty  of  adultery  in  a  carnal  sense,  then  to  look  upon  sin  and  the  world, 
with  delight,  desire,  &c.,  will  bring  the  gailt  of  adultery  in  a  spiritual  sense. 
And  then  how  much  cause  has  Christ  to  complain,  that  those  whom  he  loves, 
and  has  espoused,  do  play  the  harlot  with  many  lovers !  How  often  do 
these  forsake  the  guide  of  their  youth,  and  embrace  the  bosom  of  strangers. 
How  much  are  whoredoms  multiplied,  Ezek.  xvi.  25.  And  those  that  pass 
for  the  spouse  of  Christ  are,  ver.  82,  as  a  wife  that  committeth  adultery, 
and  taketh  strangers  instead  of  her  husband.  0  wonder !  will  Christ's  love 
be  carried  to  one  who  runs  a  whoring  from  him  I 

How  disiDgenuous.  To  venture  more  freely  upon  what  is  sinfril  or  doubt- 
ful, because  the  Lord  is  so  r^ady  to  pardon.  To  grow  remiss,  negligent, 
indifferent  as  to  endeavours  after  growth  in  grace,  through  mortification,  en- 
tire self-denial,  strict,  watchful,  holy,  fruitfol,  exemplary  walking,  because 
they  think  themselves  sure  of  heaven.  How  disingenuous  to  grow  worse  by 
mercy,  turn  grace  into  wantonness,  presumptuous  security. 

(8.)  How  pre-engaged  to  his  deadly  enemies,  sin  and  Satan.  Who  mil 
love  one  for  a  wife,  who  is  contracted  to  another,  given  her  heart  and  self 
into  his  possession,  and  has  long  continued  so  ?  Such  is  a  man's  state, 
married  to  sin,  in  league  with  Satan,  and  brings  forth  fruit,  not  unto  God, 
but  unto  them.  Frait  unto  death,  tliis  is  the  issue  of  that  woful  marriage, 
described.  Bom.  vii.  from  1  to  the  5  ;  these  have  his  first  love,  Christ  has 
but  the  leavings ;  they  the  first  fruits,  Christ  many  times  but  the  gleanings ; 
they  have  the  strength  of  the  body  and  vigour  of  the  soul,  Christ  but  a 
decrepit  body  and  languishing  affections ;  they  have  the  spirits  of  the  soul 
and  its  acting,  Christ  but  the  dregs.  And  will  it  not  astonish  any  that 
Christ  should  be  content  with  these  ?  Is  it  not  a  wonder  that  Christ  can 
love  and  marry  a  soul,  who  has  prostituted  itself  a  long  time  to  that  ugly 
fiend  Satan,  and  that  which  is  more  ugly,  sin  ? 

(9.)  How  miserable.  Nothing  on  earth  more,  or  so  much.  Who  would 
woo  misery ,*or  match  himself  with  wretchedness  ?    As  there  is  a  strange 
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propensitj  in  every  one  to  happiness,  so  a  strong  antipathy  and  averseness 
to  misery;  the  very  approach  of  misery  begets  dread  and  horror,  passions  at 
a  great  distance  from  love.  You  may  take  an  estimate  of  man's  misery 
from  the  former  particnlar,  not  only  deprived  of  beauty,  strength,  riches, 
favour,  &c.,  but  also  of  liberty ;  enslaved  to  sin  and  Satan,  in  bonds  and 
fetters,  laden  with  sins,  the  chain  of  darkness,  bound  in  affliction,  and  in 
that  which  is  worse  than  iron ;  and  the  poor  soul  is  bowed  down  under  the 
weight  of  it,  though  insensible. 

Nay,  he  is  under  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  The  Judge  of  heaven  and 
earth  has  passed  sentence :  '  He  that  believes  not  is  condemned  already^' 
John  iii.  8 ;  not  only  worthy,  or  in  danger  to  be  condemned,  or  will  be 
eondemned  hereafter. 

Nay,  the  execution  is  begun,  the  sentence  is  part  executed :  '  The  wrath 
of  Ood  abides  on  him ; '  wrath,  wrath  of  God,  abiding  wrath.  He  that  is 
under  wrath  is  half  in  hell.-  This  makes  hell  and  wrath,  here  and  there,  differ 
but  in  degrees.  Oh  what  misery  I  Involuntary  misery  attracts  pity,  and 
there  is  some  love  in  pity ;  but  wilful  misery  can  expect  no  pity,  and  none 
more  wilful  than  these.  He  involved  himself  in  it,  and  is  unwilling  to  be 
delivered ;  he  had  rather  have  his  sin  with  misery,  than  happiness  as  the 
gospel  offers  it.  Let  these  meet  in  your  thoughts,  consider  how  despicable, 
&c. ;  any  one  of  them  render  Christ's  love  wonderful,  altogether  an  astonish- 
ment. 

2.  Ground  of  admiration,  is,  who,  the  lover.  That  Christ  should !  It  would 
be  a  wonder  if  an  angel,  if  any  creature,  could  love  such  a  thing  as  fallen  man, 
so  despicable,  decrepit,  hateftil.  Oh  1  but  that  Christ  should  love  him,  is 
an  astonishment ;  from  six  considerations. 

(1.)  How  excellent  is  Christ !  The  highest  excellency  in  heaven,  and  the 
ehiefest  excellency  on  earth,  meet  in  his  person.  He  is  '  fairer  than  the 
children  of  men,'  Ps.  xlv.  2 ;  nay,  fairer  than  the  sons  of  God.  So  the 
angels  are  called.  Job  i.  6.  That  beauty  that  shines  in  the  angelical  nature 
is  not  so  much  as  a  glow-worm  to  the  sun,  when  it  comes  in  comparison 
with  Christ.  The  lustre  of  it  shines  so  bright,  as  it  dazzles  their  eyes,  and 
they  cover  their  faces ;  and  all  the  heavenly  company  lie  prostrate  at  his 
feet,  adoring,  admiring  that  beauty  which  they  cannot  behold. 

It  is  his  beauty  that  makes  hoaven  a  glorious  place.  The  sight  of  it, 
though  it  cannot  be  seen  as  it  is,  makes  all  those  both  happy  and  glorious 
that  behold  it.  .  This  is  the  blissful  vision,  which  makes  the  angels 
blessed.  This  is  it  which  makes  the  saints  glorious,  transforming  them 
from  glory  to  glory. 

Imagine  that  all  the  beautiful  accomplishments,  and  lovely  excellencies, 
that  ever  the  world  saw  or  heard  of,  were  united  in  one  person ;  imagine 
that  innumerable  more  than  ever  eye  saw,  or  ear  heard,  or  heart  can  con- 
ceive, were  added  to  and  mixed  with  the  former ;  imagine  that  every  of 
these  excellencies  were  screwed  up  to  the  nil  ultra  of  infiniteness ;  imagine 
these,  and  infinitely  more  than  can  be  imagined,  to  meet  and  shine  in  one 
person  :  and  this  is  Christ.  All  the  rays  of  beauty  which  are  dispersed  in 
heaven  and  earth  are  united  in  him,  as  in  the  sun.  Every  spark  of  beauty 
in  Christ  is  an  excellency,  such  as  heaven  and  earth  cannot  match.  And 
every  excellency  in  him  is  infinite.  See  how  many  wonders  I  And  can 
inch  excellency  deign  to  love  such  baseness  ?  The  bright  morning  star 
unite  itself  to  a  dunghiU?  Will  such  beauty  love  such  deformity?  One 
M>  &ir,  us  80  ugly  ?  Will  so  great  a  king,  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords,  marry  such  a  slave  ?  The  most  high  God  the  basest  and  most 
wretched  creature  ?     Will  happiness  and  glory  match  itself  with  misery  and 
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vileness,  and  infimteness  stoop  to  that  which  is  nothing  ?  Will  he,  whose 
parity  cannot  behold  sin,  cast  an  eye  of  love  upon  sinners ;  and  he, 
whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain,  set  lus  heart  upon  a  worm, 
a  mote  ?  Would  you  not  wonder  to  see  a  peerless  beauty  espouse  a  deformed 
hag? 

(2.)  How  glorious.  In  Christ  is  not  only  all  beauty,  that  which  is  the 
perfection  of  beauty,  excellency ;  but  that  which  is  the  highest  degree  of 
excellency,  glory.  What  glory,  see  Heb.  i.  8,  '  the  brightness  of  his  glory.* 
Here  is  glory,  and  brightness  of  glory,  and  brightness  of  his  Father's  glory, 
f .  e,  of  infinite  glory.  So  that  Christ  is  infinitely  glorious.  And  to  that 
which  is  infinite  nothing  can  be  added.  Whatever  man  can  do,  he  cannot  add 
to  the  glory  of  Christ.  And  since  he  can  get  no  glory  by  him,. why  does  he 
love  him  ?  Man's  goodness  upon  this  account  is  no  advantage  to  Christ, 
as  Eliphaz  expresses  it.  Job  xxii.  2. 

It  is  tme,  relative  glory  may  be  increased  or  diminiRhed,  that  is,  when 
essential  glory  is  manifested  or  acknowledged.  But  this  is  eztrinsecal  to 
Christ;  he  had  been  infinitely  glorious  if  no  creature  had  ever  seen  or 
acknowledged  his  glory.  Besides,  if  desire  of  this  might  be  an  engagement 
of  Christ's  love,  yet  it  is  a  wonder  that  man,  of  all  creatures,  should  be  be- 
loved out  of  this '  respect ;  for  there  never  was  any  one  man  upon  earth 
but  did  more  dishonour  Christ,  than  all  the  creatures  on  earth  besides,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  dissolution  of  it.  One  man  does  more 
dishonour  to  Christ  than  the  whole  creation. 

If  Christ  have  any  honour  by  man,  yet  he  has  much  more  dishonour ; 
therefore  it  is  a  wonder  Christ  should  love  man,  for  it  will  be  hard  to  con- 
ceive how  respect  to  his  glory  engages  him  to  it.  While  man  is  unregenerate, 
his  whole  life  is  a  continual  impeachment  of  his  glory.  And  after  he  is 
regenerate,  in  the  services  which  tend  most  to  Christ's  glory,  he  seems  to 
be  more  dishonoured  than  glorified.  For  there  is  no  one  act,  but  has  many 
sins  mixed  with  it.  And  do  not  many  sins  more  impair  his  glory  than  one 
good  act  illustrates  it  ? 

What  wonders  are  here!  Will  infinite  glory  love  that  which  is  the  shame 
of  the  whole  creation  ?  Will  Christ,  whose  glory  is  himself,  love  that  which 
most  impairs  his  glory  ?  Will  he  pass  by  them  who  dishonour  him,  and  set 
his  heart  upon  those  who  do  nothing  else  ?  Who  would  not  wonder  to  see 
a  king  in  his  glory  embrace  a  toad,  and  cherish  it  in  his  bosom ;  or  run 
into  the  embraces  of  a  slave,  a  traitor  to  his  crown  and  dignity?  But  when 
the  King,  the  Lord  of  glory,  for  love  to  such  a  one,  becomes  <  the  reproach 
of  men,  and  shame  of  the  people,'  Ps.  xxii.  6 ;  that  glory  should  be  content 
to  be  covered  with  shame,  and  divine  excellency  to  be  clothed  with  ignominy 
and  reproach ;  what  a  wonder  is  this  I 

(8.)  How  happy.  Christ  was  perfectly,  infinitely  happy,  before  tlie 
creation,  and  had  been  so  to  eternity  if  no  man  had  ever  been  created.  Men 
love,  that  they  may  be  more  happy,  that  they  may  have  more  delight,  or 
contentment,  or  abundance,  or  assistance.  Christ  stood  in  need  of  none  of 
these  ;  men  and  angels  could  not  contribute  more  of  these  to  Christ  than  he 
enjoyed.  His  happiness  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  eternal  Father  and  divine 
Spirit.  To  this  nothing  can  be  added,  from  it  nothing  detracted:  For  it  is 
himself,  and  so  infinite,  et  inJinUo  non  datur  majus.  Man  is  of  no  use  to  Christ, 
as  to  his  happiness.  If  there  had  been  a  million  of  worlds  of  men,  Christ  had 
been  never  the  happier.  If  no  man  had  been  created,  or  all  men  bad 
perished,  Christ  had  not  b^en,  could  not  be,  one  jot  less  happy.  Man 
cannot  add  so  much  to  Christ  as  a  spark  to  the  sun,  or  a  drop  to  the  ocean, 
or  a  point  to  the  vast  frame  of  heaven  and  earth. 
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Christ  is  not  only  irdfretoKiiii,  but  avTa^xtn ;  not  only  all-safficient,  bat 
self-snfficient.  The  creature's  sufficiency  is  from  bim»  }iis  is  from  himself. 
The  Lord  declares  how  little  need  he  has  of  man,  Ps.  1.  9-12.  <  The  eyes 
of  all  wait  upon  him,  and  he  satisfies  the  desires  of  every  living  thing/  Ps. 
exly.  15,  16.  Bat  he  is  infinitely  satisfied  in  looking  upon  himself;  for  in 
himself  dwells  all  fulness  satisfaetoiy  to  him,  and  more  than  sufficient  to  all 
his.  He  stands  in  no  more  need  of  man  than  the  heavens  stand  in  need  of 
a  gnat  to  move  them»  or  the  earth  of  a  grasshopper  to  support  it,  or  the  sea 
of  a  mote  to  confine  it  to  its  bounds.  Fulness  emptied!  Blessedness 
cursed  1  What  a  wonder  t  Infinite  happiness  unite  itself  to  extreme 
misery  !  Why  does  Christ  mind  that  which  is  useless  to  him  ?  Bat,  oh 
why  should  he  love  him  ?  Christ  is  all-sufficient,  and  perfectly  happy  with- 
out man ;  why  should  he  shew  himself  unsatisfied  till  man  be  happy  ? 
Christ  was  infinitely,  fully  satisfied,  in  the  ezgoyment  of  his  Father ;  why 
would  he  do,  suffer  so  much,  to  bring  wretched  vain  man  into  that  blissful 
enjoyment  ?  Christ  had  lost  nothing  if  man  had  perished.  Why  should 
he  expose  his  person  to  so  many  hazards  to  save  him  ?  Christ  had  suffered 
nothing,  if  man  had  suffered  to  eternity;  why  would  he  suffer  so  much  to  free 
him  from  suffering  ? 

(4.)  How  knowing.  Christ  is  omniscient.  He  knows  all  things  that 
may  discourage  him  from  lore,  and  nothing  is  to  be  known  in  man  but  may 
discourage,  and  all  things  that  are  hateful  meet  in  man.  If  one  that  hath 
nothing  lovely  can  conceal  or  hide  what  is  hateful,  can  make  fair  shows  when 
there  are  foul  deformities,  it  is  less  wonder  if  any  be  surprised  with  love  of 
such  an  one.  But  when  there  is  nothing  lovely  in  man,  and  all  things  that 
are  hateful,  and  Christ  knows  this  distinctly,  exactly,  better  than  man  him- 
self, this  makes  his  love  a  wonder.  But  so  it  is,  not  the  least  part  of  man's 
unloveliness  was,  or  could  be,  concealed  from  Christ,  Heb.  iv.  18,  Jer. 
xxiii.  28,  21-.  All  the  former  particulars,  and  more  than  we  can  number, 
were  from  eternity  presented  to  Christ  at  once ;  not  one  after  another,  as 
to  OS,  but  he  saw  them  at  one  view,  and  he  saw  them,  sees  them  always 
actually.  His  knowledge  is  not,  as  ours,  habitual,  but  actual.  His  eye 
is  always  fixed  on  them,  they  are  never  forgotten,  never  laid  aside,  but 
always  present,  continually  presented  to  his  thoughts;  for  in  him  cognoscere 
€t  eogiiare  idem  nint. 

This  consideration  adds  as  much  wonder  to  Christ's  love  as  any.  Does 
he  know  man's  frame,  and  considers  he  is  but  dust ;  and  wlU  he  count  such 
a  base  thing  his  jewel,  his  peculiar  treasure  ?  Does  he  weigh  man,  and 
find  him  lighter  than  vanity ;  and  will  no  other  expression  satisfy  his  love, 
but '  weight  of  glory'  7  He  foresaw  man  would  fall,  and  shatter  ihe  beauti- 
ful frame  of  his  soul  into  pieces,  and  so  make  himself  lame,  blind,  maimed, 
impotent,  decrepit,  unable  to  do  anything  pleasing;  and  would  he  do  and  suffer 
so  much  for  him,,  who  could  do  nothing  for  him,  so  much  against  him  ? 

He  knew  he  was  poor,  beggarly,  naked.  Oh  why  did  he  not  disdain  to 
look  upon  80  forlorn  a  wretch  ?  Or  if  he  would  shew  some  pity,  would 
nothing  serve  to  cover  that  nakedness  but  his  own  robe ;  to  relieve  that 
poverty  but  unsearchable  riches,  his  own  fulness?  His  pure  eye  saw 
nothing  lovely  in  man,  had  a  distinct  view  of  all  his  deformities,  his  loath- 
some complexion,  and  monstrous  dispositions.  He  saw  that  in  him  alone 
of  all  the  earth  that  his  soul  hated,  and  would  he  love  him  more  than  all  the 
earth  ?  He  saw  he  had  made  himself  worse,  more  deformed  than  the  beasts 
that  perish,  and  would  he  so  love  him  as  to  equal  him  with  angels  ?  He 
saw  man  had  forsaken  God,  and  was  cast  off  by  him  and  all  his,  and 
irould  his  soul  cleave  to  him  ?    He  knew  man  alone,  of  all  his  oreatares  on 
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earth,  did  hate  him,  and  would  he  pass  by  them  who  loved  him,  io  love  man 
who  only  hated  him  ?  Would  Christ  suffer  his  friends  to  perish,  and  save 
his  mortal  enemy  ? 

Christ  not  only  knows  that  man*s  disposition  is  froward,  nnkind,  rebel- 
lious, disingenuous,  ungrateful,  and  disloyal,  but  he  saw  from  eternity  every 
froward  look,  every  unkind  gesture,  every  rebellious  motion,  every  disin- 
genuous act,  every  ungrateful  return,  every  disloyal  inclination.  He  knows, 
and  knew,  the  hearts  and  reins,  2  Chron.  vi.  80,  Ps.  viL  10 ;  every  heart 
and  every  motion  of  it  was  as  visible  to  him  from  eternity  as  our  fkces  to 
us  when  we  look  most  stedfastly  one  upon  another,  and  infinitely  more.  He 
who  takes  notice  of  every  hair  of  our  heads  did  take  more  notice  of  that 
which  more  concerns  him,  the  disposition  and  inclination  of  our  hearts ;  if 
those  are  numbered,  surely  these  are.  He  tells  not  only  tears,  but  wander- 
ings ;  they  are  in  his  book,  Ps.  Ivi.  8.  Would  he  be  land  to  those  who  he 
knew  would  be  froward?  so  indulgent  to  one  so  rebellions?  multiply  favours 
upon  such  ungratefal  wretches,  so  disingenuous  ?  would  he  engage  himself  to 
one  who  he  knew  would  play  the  harlot  ?  He  knew  how  long  he  would  resist 
before,  and  how  treacherous  after.  Why  would  he  pity  wilful  misery,  and 
be  at  such  expenses  to  make  him  happy,  who  he  knew  had  rather  be  miser- 
able ?  Why  would  he  love  that  which  he  knew  was  more  in  love  with  sin, 
and  accept  of  that  which  Satan  had  so  long  possessed,  and  espouse  Satan's 
strumpet  ? 

(6.)  How  free  and  independent.  There  was  no  necessity,  no  motive,  no 
engagement  upon  Christ  to  love  any  creature.  He  enjoyed  more  liberty 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  creatures.  It  was  in  his  choice  whether  any 
creatures  should  have  a  being,  much  more  whether  any  should  be  the  objects 
of  his  love.  There  was  no  necessity  he  should  create  anything,  none  sure 
that  he  should  love  any.  The  Lord  was  infinitely  satisfied  in  the  enjoyment 
of  himself,  and  none  but  himself  could  be  an  object  meet,  proportionable  to 
his  love,  worthy  of  it.  Why  then  did  he  think  of  making,  much  more  of 
loving,  anything  else?  Or  if  he  would  not  confine  his  love  to  his  own 
breast,  yet  in  the  expressions  of  it  to  those  other  creatures  before  man,  or 
any  men  before  those  that  are  chosen,  as  at  his  liberty.  He  amongst  ns, 
who  may  love  whom  he  pleases,  and  enjoy  whom  he  loves,  will  choose  the 
best,  or  else  it  is  a  wonder. 

Here  is  the  wonder  of  Christ's  love,  that  it  does  fix  upon  the  worst  of  crea- 
tures, man,  yea,  and  upon  the  worst  of  men  in  some  respects. 

Christ  has  not  loved  those  that  are  most  lovely,  nor  those  who  can  make 
the  best  returns,  otherwise  he  had  chosen  the  fallen  angels  rather  thnn 
fallen  man.  The  angelical  nature  is  more  excellent,  and  comes  nearer  to 
the  divine  nature,  being  spiritual.  They  had  more  power  to  answer  his  love, 
as  being  more  intelligent  and  more  active,  yet  when  Christ  had  his  choice, 
see  what  a  wonderful  determination  his  will  made :  Fallen  angels  I  will  hate, 
but  fallen  man  I  will  love.  He  leaves  them  where  they  fell,  to  lie  in  chains 
of  eternal  darkness ;  but  he  lifts  up  man's  head,  and  crowns  it  with  glory 
and  dignity. 

Nay,  since  Christ  is  so  free  as  he  might  love  whom  he  pleases,  it  is  a 
wonder  he  did  not  respect  the  ioferior  creatures  rather  than  man.  For  why  ? 
They  never  ofiended,  never  dishonoured  him,  but  constantly  declare  his  glory 
and  execute  his  will.  But  man  is  the  only  ofiender,  the  only  guilty  oreatnro 
on  earth ;  none  else  dishonour  and  offend  Christ.  Yet  when  Christ  had  bis 
choice,  see  his  resolution,  and  wonder.  I  will  give  him  eternal  life  who  has 
dishonoured  me ;  I  will  suffer  them  to  perish  who  never  offended  me  ! 

But  if  man  must  be  the  object  of  Christ's  love,  it  is  yet  a  wonder  he  did 
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not  loTe  other  men  rather  than  those  whom  he  has  chosen.  Christ  has  not 
ehoeen  men  of  choicest  parts,  and  sweetest  dispositions,  or  greatest  ability  ; 
not  those  that  might  have  been  more  able  and  more  willing  to  answer  his 
loTe  and  do  him  service.  It  is  a  wonderfni  distinction  his  love  made ;  the 
apostle  tells  as,  1  Cor.  i.  26>28,  not  the  wise,  bat  the  foolish ;  not  the 
mighty,  bat  the  weak ;  not  the  noble,  bat  the  base,  despised,  nothings, 
things  which  are  not.  We  may  see  it  and  wonder.  Earth  will  wonder  at 
it  while  there  are  men  on  earth,  and  heaven  while  there  are  saints  and  angek 
in  heaven. 

(6.)  How  powerfnl.-  *  All  power  is  given  to  him  in  heaven  and  earth,' 
Mat.  zxviii.  18,  that  as  Mediator;  bat  as  God,  he  is  coeqaal  with  his  Father, 
and  so  omnipotent.  He  .conld  have  created  more  lovely,  more  excellent 
czeatores  than  any  [that]  are  in  being.  He  did  not  act  as  natural  agents,  ad 
extremum  virium  ;  bat  with  as  mach  ease  as  he  made  the  world  coold  have 
formed  creatures  innamerable  degrees  more  excellent  than  the  most  excellent 
piece  of  his  creation,  the  angels.  There  is  a  vast,  an  nnconceivable  distance 
betwixt  the  angelical  nature  and  infiniteness,  therefore  there  is  room  enough 
for  variety  of  creatures  inconceivably  more  lovely  than  angels,  and  such  as 
might  have  been  incomparably  more  serviceable. 

Now  since  man  is  so  extremely  deformed  and  unserviceable,  and  therefore 
so  unfit,  so  unworthy  to  be  beloved,  it  is  a  wonder  that  Christ  would  take 
notice  of  man,  and  not  rather  think  of  forming  some  creatures  more  meet  to 
be  objects  of  his  love.  Since  man  had  made  himself  equal,  if  not  inferior, 
to  the  beasts  that  perish,  Christ  might  have  suffered  him  to  perish  with  them 
withoat  farther  regard  of  him,  and  chosen  a  more  noble,  a  more  lovely  object 
to  please  himself  withal.  It  is  more  a  wonder  than  if  a  carious  florist,  hav- 
iog  choice  of  the  rarest  flowers  on  earth,  should  please  himself  with  such 
weeds  as  grow  in  every  field;  or  than  if  an  exact  lapidary,  being  acquainted 
with  the  richest  mines  in  the  world,  and  having  power  to  possess  himself  of 
what  preeioos  stones  he  list,  should  content  himself  with  pebbles,  and  such 
stones  as  are  to  be  found  in  every  street ;  or  if  one,  having  that  imaginary 
philosopher's  stone,  and  power  to  turn  every  metel  into  gold,  should  be 
satisfied  with  lead  or  iron.  What  a  wonder  would  this  be  I  Much  more 
wonderfol  is  Christ's  love,  which  chooses  those  who  are  unspeakably  more 
inferior  to  the  creatures  he  could  have  formed  than  lead  is  to  gold,  or  a 
stinking  weed  to  the  sweetest  and  fairest  flower.  How  should  we  wonder, 
in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  Ps.  viii.,  *  Lord,  what  is  man  ? '  Thou  might- 
est  have  made  creatures  unspeakably  higher  than  both,  yet  thou  wouldst 
not  prefer  these  before  man ;  suffer  these  to  sleep  in  their  abhorred  state  of 
nonentity,  and  give  man  a  being,  and  so  as  to  be  the  object  of  his  love. 

(7.)  How  absolute.  The  sovereignty  of  Christ  makes  his  love  a  wonder. 
Christ  might,  without  any  |)rejudice  to  his  glory,  have  annihilated  all  men 
if  Ihey  htui  continued  innocent,  and  might  have  justified  the  act  upon  the 
bare  aecoant  of  his  sovereignty.  Shall  not  I  do  with  mine  own  as  I  list  ? 
Mat.  XX.  16,  'Is  it  not  lawful?'  But  after  sin,  he  might  have  executed  the 
sentence  of  death  upon  all  mankind  in  that  very  moment  they  received  life ; 
and,  as  he  threatens  Ephraim,  Hosea  ix.  11,  might  have  maide  the  glory  of 
man  to  fly  away  as  a  bird,  firom  the  birth,  the  womb,  and  the  conception. 
He  might  have  crashed  these  cockatrices  in  the  egg,  and  never  let  them  grow 
up  into  fiery  flying  serpents.  And  this  he  might  have  done  with  advantage 
to  his  glory,  and  thereby  much  prevented  that  dishonour  which  he  suffers 
by  their  lives.  It  is  the  Lord's  mercy  that  every  man  in  his  infancy  is  not 
consumed.  What  a  wonder  of  mercy  is  it  that  he  is  loved  I  What  a  won- 
der, when  Christ  might  with  so  much  glory  to  his  justice,  power,  wisdom. 
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soyereignty,  have  destroyed  man,  he  shonld  rather  choose  to  love  him. 
When  l^ere  was,  as  it  were,  a  contest  betwixt  mercy  and  justice,  love  and 
hatred,  and  when  there  was  so  much  more  reason  for  hatred,  so  little  or 
none  from  man  for  love,  jet  Christ  should  interpose  his  sovereignty  rather 
than  man  should  perish,  and,  when  there  was  no  other  reason,  love  him  be- 
cause he  would  love  him,  Deut.  vii.  7,  8,  Exod.  xxxiii.  19.  And  as  if  the 
Lord  should  say.  There  is  no  reason  in  men  why  I  should  love  any  one  of 
them ;  I  see  many  weighty  reasons  why  I  should  hate  him ;  my  hatred  will 
be  justified  before  all  the  world,  and  my  justice  much  glorified  thereby : 
yet  for  all  this,  though  there  be  much  reason  from  my  own  glory,  and  all 
the  reason  in  the  world  firom  man  utterly  to  hate  him  and  all  his  posterity, 
yet  I  will  not  hate  him,  nay,  I  will  love  him. 

8.  How  Christ  loves  man.  This  is  a  ground  of  much  admiration.  Its 
transcendency  makes  it  transcendently  wonderful.  It  is  a  wonder  man  has 
a  being,  that  more  excellent  creatures  did  not  supply  ;  it  is  a  wonder  he  is 
not  cut  off  from  the  birth,  hated ;  it  is  a  wonder,  if  Christ  should  but  carry 
himself  indifferently  as  to  the  inferior  creatures,  if  Christ  did  but  vouch- 
safe the  least  degree  of  love  imaginable  to  him,  in  the  highest  degree  hate- 
ful. But  that  he  should  be  so  far  from  destroying,  as  to  glorify  him  ;  so 
far  from  hating  him,  as  he  should  love  him  superlatively,  transcendently  ; 
not  only  love  him  positively,  but  comparatively  1 

(1.)  Christ  loves  men  more  than  the  best  of  men  love  one  another.  There 
is  more  love  in  Christ  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  sons  of  men.  There  is  no 
human  breast  can  contain  so  much  love  as  moves  in  the  heart  of  Christ. 
The  dearest,  the  most  affectionate  relation  on  earth,  affords  not  so  much 
love  as  is  in  Christ.  Nay,  there  is  as  much  love  in  him  as  in  all  relations 
united ;  nay,  there  is  more  love  in  him  than  in  all  relations  together.  Single  ont 
that  relation,  which  of  all  on  earth  does  most  engage,  and  does  usually  afford, 
the  most  love,  and  this  will  fall  far  short  of  the  love  of  Christ.  Amongst 
all  the  examples  of  love  which  all  generations  have  afforded,  choose  that 
which  is  most  eminent,  and  rises  higher  than  all  the  rest,  as  not  to  be 
paralleled ;  yet  even  this  will  fall  far  below  the  love  of  Christ.  We  may  take 
Christ's  testimony  in  this  case,  though  it  be  his  own:  John  xv.  18,  'Greater 
love  hath  no  man,  than  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  Mend.*  But 
Christ's  love  was  greater  than  the  greatest  love  of  men,  he  laid  down  his 
life  for  enemies.  To  die  for  such,  and  such  a  death,  makes  his  death  a 
nonsuch.  His  love  is  as  far  above  man's  as  his  thoughts.  Love  is  pro- 
portionable to  thoughts.  But  how  high  are  his  thoughts  above  men's? 
Isa.  Iv.  89,  *  As  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways 
higher  than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts.'  And  those 
high  thoughts  were  thoughts  of  love,  thoughts  of  mercy  and  pardon,  ver.  7. 

His  love  comprises,  and  eminently  contains,  the  love  of  all  relations.  The 
sparks  of  love,  which  are  found  dispersed  in  several  relations,  are  laid 
together  in  Christ's  breast,  and  there  break  out  into  a  flame,  such  a  flame  as 
many  waters  cannot  quench,  Cant.  viii.  6,  7.  The  love  of  all  relations  meet 
in  him,  and  therefore  he  is  held  forth  under  all  relations,  that  the  defect 
which  is  in  one  may  be  supplied  by  another,  and  so  his  love  represented  to 
us  as  perfect  and  entire  :  Mat.  xii.  50, 1  will  love,  as  if  endeared  to  me  by  all 
relations.  He  calls  us  his  *  friends,'  John  xv.  15;  *  brethren,'  Heb.  ii.  11, 17, 
John  XX.  17;  he  is  a  *  father,'  Isa.  viii.  18 ;  'I,  and  the  children,'  &c.,  Heb. 
ii.  18;  a  <  mother,'  Isa.  xl.  11*  Mat.  xxiii.  87,*' As  a  hen  gathereth  her 
chickens,'  &c. ;  *  a  husband ; '  and  to  shew  the  strength  and  vigour  of  his 
love,  '  a  bridegroom.'  In  Christ  there  is  the  faithful  love  of  a  friend,  the 
careful  love  of  a  brother,  the  provident  love  of  a  father,  the  indulgent,  com- 
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pasdonate  lore  of  a  mother,  the  intimate  love  of  a  hnshand.  Christ's  love 
la  BO  abundant,  as  it  rans  forth  in  every  relation,  and  sapplies  and  answers 
the  office  of  all.  He  answers  the  engagements  of  all,  better  than  the  best  of 
men  can  answer  any.  He  has  the  love  of  a  friend ;  this  made  him  willing  to 
become  oar  snrety,  counsellor,  intercessor.  His  love  is  a  brotherly  love ; 
thia  makes  him  willing  to  advise,  comfort,  sympathise  ;  a  paternal  love,  so 
he  provides,  instructs,  corrects ;  a  mother's  love,  so  he  does  nourish  and 
embrace,  with  complacency,  with  passion ;  a  conjugal  love,  so  he  vouchsafes 
his  presence,  his  estate,  his  person,  his  honours,  his  secrets,  and  his  guard. 
Christ's  love  is  propounded  as  an  example.  His  does  perfectly  supply  all, 
ia  not  defective  in  any,  as  men  are.  A  man  may  be  a  loving  friend,  but  an 
unkind  father ;  an  indulgent  father,  but  an  nn&ithful  husband,  as  David ; 
an  aflbctionate  husband,  but  an  unkind  brother,  as  Solomon.  But  Christ's 
love  is  large  enough  to  reach  all.     No  such  friend,  father,  &c.,  as  he. 

Christ's  love  is  more  than  the  love  of  all  relations.  His  love  amounts  to 
more  than  all  these  summed  up  together.  No  such  friend  as  Christ,  who  would 
die  to  make  men  his  friends.  No  such  brother  as  Christ,  who  makes  all  his 
brethren  co-heir&  No  such  father  as  Christ,  who,  to  bring  his  children  to 
life,  would  die  himself.  No  such  husband  as  Christ,  who  will  love  his 
spouse  though  she  play  the  harlot.  Christ's  love  is  stronger  than  the  united 
love  of  all  relations.  His  soul,  his  heart  is  more  capacious.  All  the  love  of 
the  creatures  will  scarce  fill  a  comer  of  his  heart ;  it  is  widened  by  glory  and 
hypostatieal  union.  His  love  is  stronger,  because  he  has  stronger  engage- 
ments to  love ;  not  from  us,  but  from  his  Father :  the  strength  of  a  law,  a 
law  of  God,  a  law  written  in  his  heart,  Ps.  xl.  8.  It  binds  us  as  much,  but 
is  not  so  much  obeyed,  because  we  are  not  so  apprehensive  of  the  strength 
of  the  obligation  as  Christ.  He  is  as  much  more  loving,  as  he  is  more  appre- 
hensive than  we.  He  is  as  loving  as  he  is  obedient,  and  his  love  exceeds 
ours  as  much  as  his  obedience.  As  he  fulfilled  all  righteousness  in  the 
highest  degree,  so  he  performs  all  acts  of  love  without  the  least  defect. 

His  love  is  perfect.  It  is  not  a  pkssionate  love,  but  a  perfect  love,  that 
deserves  the  name  of  strong.  He  is  free  from  all  imperfection,  that  might 
abate  the  heat,  and  eclipse  the  light  of  this  pure  flame.  His  love  is  without 
folly,  hypocrisy,  selfishness,  alteration,  diminution,  inordinacy,  defect,  excess. 
There  is  a  double  exercise  of  love  in  Christ,  but  one  in  the  creatures ;  so  it 
exceeds  not  only  the  love  of  men,  but  angels.  He  loves  as  God,  be  loves  as 
man.  Christ  has  two  natures,  and  so  two  wills,  both  seats  of  love.  The 
divine  will,  that  is  infinite ;  and  so  his  love  is  unspeakable,  passing  know- 
ledge ;  this  fountain  of  love  has  no  banks,  no  bottom.  The  human  will,  that 
is  shallower  indeed ;  but  the  streams  of  love  that  issue  from  it  are  so  strong, 
so  pure,  as  the  love  of  the  creatures  is  but  as  a  drop,  a  polluted  drop,  com- 
pared with  it ;  for  the  human  nature  is  glorified,  so  it  is  perfect,  and  all  its 
acts,  and  this  of  love.  This  holy  fire  flames  as  high,  and  bums  as  pure,  as 
any  created  flame  in  heaven.  What  is  earth  to  it  ?  But  besides,  it  is 
assumed  into  union  with  the  Godhead,  and  so  this  love  transcends  both  the 
love  of  angels  and  glorified  saints.  The  love  of  Christ  is  both  the  love  of  an 
infinite  God,  and  the  love  of  a  most  perfect  glorious  man.  No  wonder  if, 
having  such  springs,  it  fill  the  channel  of  every  relation ;  but  most  wonderful 
that  all  these  streams  should  ran  towards  man.  Oh  that  Christ  should  love 
an  enemy  with  a  greater  love  than  any  friend  !  should  be  more  indulgent  to 
a  rebel  than  any  father  to  his  son !  should  be  more  affectionate  to  sin  and 
tiatan's  offispring  than  any  mother  to  her  sucking  child  1 

(2.)  Christ  loves  man  more  than  man  loves  himself.  The  love  of  Christ  is 
more  than  self-love  in  man ;  therefore  it  is  wonderful.     The  philosopher  tells 
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US  that  selMove  is  the  groand  of  all  love.  The  reason  vhy  man  loves  others 
is  because  he  loves  himself,  therefore  it  is  the  greatest  love ;  for  quod  efficit 
tale  est  magis  tale.  If  man  loves  others  because  he  loves  himself,  the  love 
of  himself  mast  transcend  his  love  to  others.  This  love  exceeds  all  others ; 
but  Christ's  love  exceeds  it,  therefore  wonderful. 

Besides,  self-love  is  propounded  by  Christ  as  a  pattern,  an  example,  to 
which  oor  love  to  others  must  be  conformed,  Mat.  xxii.  89.  That  which  is 
chosen  for  example  is  eminent.  No  love  like  self-love  amongst  men.  How 
wonderfoi  then  is  Christ's  love,  which  is  stronger  than  this,  and  exceeds  it 
in  many  respects  I 

A  natural  man  loves  his  body,  not  his  soul,  and  so  not  himself;  for  animus 
cujusque,  U  est  quuque ;  Christ  loves  both.  Nor  does  he  love  his  body  in 
reference  to  eternity,  but  time  only  ;  the  love  of  Christ  has  a  sweet  eternal 
influence  on  both.  He  desires  no  more  than  sensual  happiness,  or  rational 
at  most;  Christ  desires  he  should  be  spiritually,  eternally  happy.  He 
satisfies  himself  with  outward  enjoyments ;  Christ  gives  himself  to  enjoy.  He 
seeks  but  com,  wine,  oil ;  Christ  would  vouchsafe  the  light  of  his  counte- 
nance.  He  loves  death;  Christ  purchases  life.  Man  cannot  truly  love 
himself  till  he  have  a  spiritual  principle  of  love ;  this  he  cannot  have  but 
from  Christ ;  wretched  man  cannot  love  himself  till  Christ  enable.  Now  he 
that  makes  man  love  himself,  does  love  man  more  than  he  loves  himself. 

After  a  man  is  spiritualised,  yet  in  some  respects  Christ  loves  him  better. 
His  love  of  himself  is  imperfect ;  Christ's  is  without  defect.  Man  desires 
some  good  things,  some  bad;  Christ  purchases  and  bestows  nothing  but 
what  is  good.  Man  would  be  content  with  some ;  Ohrist  gives  all.  Nay, 
what  man  can  be  found  who  would  do  so  much,  part  vrith  so  mach,  suffer  so 
much,  for  his  own  salvatiou,  as  Christ  hath  ?  It  would  be  a  wonder  if  Christ, 
considering  the  premises,  should  be  willing  to  love  man  as  much  as  man 
loves  him.  Oh  what  wonder  that  Christ  should  love  him  as  much  as  he  loves 
himself  I  Who  would  expect  or  desire  any  more  than  that  he  should  love 
him  as  much  as  he  loves  himself?  That  there  should  be  more  love  is  un- 
reasonable to  expect,  and  wonderful  where  it  is  found.  It  is  so  in  men, 
much  more  in  Christ. 

(8.)  Christ  loves  man  more  than  he  loves  the  angels,  in  divers  respects.  It 
is  evident  in  that  distinction  his  love  has  made  betwixt  both  fallen  by  sin.  Not 
one  of  the  fallen  angels  have,  or  ever  shall  taste  of  his  love ;  but  innumerable 
companies  of  men  are  restored  to  his  favour.  Those,  sometimes  bright 
mommg  stars.  Job  xviii.  7,  are  thrown  into  eternal  night  and  utter  darkness ; 
and  poor  pieces  of  earth,  men,  are  fixed  in  their  sphere  of  glory.  Herein 
that  saying  of  Christ,  by  his  distinguishing  love,  is  verified,  *  The  first  shall 
be  last,  and  the  last  first.'  The  angels,  the  first-bom  of  Christ's  love,  are 
disinherited ;  and  man,  the  least  of  creatures  capable  of  happiness,  put  in 
possession.  The  angels,  first  in  excellency  and  glory,  the  excellency  of 
dignity,  and  the  excellency  of  power,  as  Jacob  of  Beuben,  Gen.  xlix.  8,  now 
banished  from  their  father's  presence,  and  must  never  see  his  face  more. 
Yet  men,  inferior  in  all  things  but  rebellion,  are  reconciled  and  made  his 
favourites.  These  nobles  of  his  court  are  reserved  in  everlasting  chains 
under  darkness,  Jude  ver.  6  ;  and  men,  his  poorest  peasants,  though  equally 
guilty,  are  restored  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  Ghod. 

It  is  evident  also  in  the  hypostatical  union.  He  preferred  men  before 
angels,  in  that  he  chose  rather  to  unite  the  human  nature  to  himself  per- 
sonally than  the  angelical :  Heb.  ii.  16,  *  He  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of 
angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham.'  It  is  wonderful  he  seemed  to  love  man 
BO  much  as  to  neglect  his  honour,  that  which  we  account  honour.     If  the 
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Lord  had  a  mind  to  disgoise  himself  in  the  shape  of  a  creature,  why  did  he  ' 
Dot  lather  clothe  himself  with  the  robes  of  angelical  perfection  than  the  rags 
of  hmnanity  ?  Their  natnre  would  have  been  a  pavilion  of  glory,  oars  but 
tabernacles  of  clay.  What  reason  has  poor  man  to  say,  with  the  centurion, 
'  Lord,  I  am  unworthy  thou  shouldst  come  under  my  roof '  ?  Why  would  he 
bear  the  image  of  the  earthly,  rather  than  the  image  of  the  heavenly  ?  Why 
did  he  not  appear  rather  in  the  glory  of  a  star  than  the  baseness  of  red  clay  ? 
Oh  that  he  shonld  have  such  respect  to  the  lowliness  of  wretched  man,  to 
respect  him  so,  as  if  he  seemed  not  thereby  to  disrespect  himself,  yet  to 
neglect  the  angels  I 

Oh,  there  was  wonderful  love  which  caused  such  a  strange  condescension. 
He  never  stooped  so  low  for  their  sakes,  though  he  might  have  done  it  at  an 
easier  rate.     Their  nature  does  more  resemble  him ;  their  excellency  is  more 
akin  to  divinity,  though  many  degrees  removed.     Why  did  he  not  appear 
in  the  shape  of  spirit,  rather  than  in  the  Ukeness  of  sinful  flesh  ?     They  are 
called  gods,  Ps.  kxzvi.  8.     And  the  Ghaldee  reads  it,  'Among  the  high 
angels/  1  Sam.  xxviii.  18,  Ps.  Izxzii.  6.     But  man,  poor  man,  is  a  worm. 
We  wonld  say  a  king  forgot  himself  if  he  should  but  speak  with  his  hat  off 
to  a  servant.     Oh  what  did  the  King  of  glory  when  he  became  flesh,  a 
worm  I     Elizabeth  said  with  wonder,  when  Mary  came  but  to  visit  her,  Luke 
i.  48,  *  Whence  is  this  to  me ! '     How  may  man  with  wonder  cry  out, 
Whence  is  this,  that  the  Lord  himself  should  come  unto  me ;  should  come, 
not  to  see  me,  but  to  be  one  with  me !     Where  union  is  affected,  there  is 
love ;  and  where  the  nearest  union,  the  greatest  love.     No  union  so  near  as 
this  in  heaven  and  earth,  but  that  whereby  God  is  one  with  himself.    Nothing 
is   more   one  with  Christ  than  man  but    Christ  himself.      No  union  so 
intimate  as  the  hypostatical,  but  only  the  essential,  livufrig  &x^d.    Angels 
were  never  so  nearly  united,  and  therefore  never  so  much  beloved.     The 
reason  of  this  union  is  a  demonstration  of  this  truth.     Why  did  Christ  take 
our  nature  ?     The  apostle  tells  us,  Heb.  ii.  17,  '  He  was  made  like  his 
brethren,  that  he  might  be  merciful.'     More  like,  that  he  might  be  more 
lofving ;  that  he  might  be  more  tenderly  affectionate,  more  feelingly  com- 
pasdonate.     Likeness  is  the  mother  of  love  ;  and  where  there  is  more  like- 
nets,  there  is  more  love.     Christ  is  now  more  like  to  men  than  angels, 
therefore  in  this  respect  he  loves  man  more,  Heb.  iv.  15.     He  is  not  oue 
t^At  cannot  be  tonched,*  &c.,  fib^  duva//.eyog  irv/i'jFaAfiffcu,     He  became  a  man, 
tiiAj  he  might  love  as  man ;  and  had  experience  of  man's  necessities,  that 
the  expressions  of  his  love  might  be  conformable  thereto.     But  how  can  he 
sympathise  with  angels  7    Unlikeness  in  qualities  and  dispositions  makes 
love  keep  a  distance,  much  more  a  total  unlikeness  in  nature.     However 
Christ  be  affected  to  angels,  as  he  is  God,  he  is  more  affectionate  to  us,  as 
he  is  man  ;  he  is  more  ftXdtBfaivo^  than  pXdyytX/ng.   It  is  a  wonder  he  should 
love  man  more  in  any  respect,  who  is  in  all  respects  more  unlovely. 

(4.)  Christ  loves  man  more  than  heaven  and  earth,  more  than  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  more  than  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  and  the  glory  of  both, 
mora  than  the  whole  world. 

For  earth,  it  is  evident :  Mat.  iv.  8-10,  '  The  devil  taketh  him  up  into  a 
nonntain,  and  sheweth  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  * 
of  them  ;  and  saith  unto  him.  All  these  things  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt 
&U  down  and  worship  me.  Then  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan/  As  if  Satan  had  said,  If  thou  wilt  put  thyself  into  an  incapacity  of 
redeeming  man,  and  so  lay  aside  thoughts  of  loving  him,  all  this  will  I  give 
thee.  But  Christ  rejects  tiie  motion  with  indignation,  *  Get  thee  behind  me,' 
Ac.    Bo  I  love  man,  as  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  not  so  valuable  in 
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my  account  as  man^s  salvation  ;  so  I  love  man,  as  I  will  not  for  all  the  world 
that  he  should  miscarry ;  his  soul  is  more  dear  to  me  than  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth.  What  will  it  profit  me  to  gain  the  whole  world  if  man  lose  his 
soul  ?  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  rather  than  one  jot  of  my  love 
shall  fade,  one  soul  whom  I  love  should  perish. 

He  loved  man  more  than  heaven.  It  is  true,  no  motion  or  alteration  can 
he  properly  attributed  to  the  second  person.  But  since  the  Scripture  ascribes 
that  to  the  person  of  Christ  which  was  proper  to  one  nature,  we  may  warrant- 
ably  use  such  expressions  of  Christ  as  Mediator.  Christ  forgot  his  kindred 
and  Father's  house,  and  came  to  sojourn  amongst  strangers,  amongst 
enemies.  He  came  from  the  height  of  glory  to  the  lowest  step  of  shame  and 
misery,  where,  instead  of  the  joys  of  heaven,  the  sorrows  of  hell  encompassed 
him,  Ps.  cxvi.  8.  He  exchanged  a  life  of  infinite  blessedness  with  a  cursed 
deatib  ;  and,  instead  of  the  praises  and  adoration  of  angels,  he  was  enter- 
tained with  the  reproaches  and  contradiction  of  sinners.  Now,  what  is 
heaven  but  life,  glory,  joy,  happiness  ?  What  is  hell,  but  death,  shame, 
sorrow,  misery  ?  Christ  exchanged  heaven  for  hell,  that  he  might  purchase 
man.  His  love  made  him  willing  to  part  with  heaven,  rather  than  man 
should  be  excluded  from  it ;  to  enter  the  gates  of  hell  (sufferings  equivalent), 
rather  than  man  should  be  tormented  in  it.  He  feared  not  hell ;  he  loved 
not  heaven,  so  much  as  he  loved  man.  Oh  what  wonderful  love,  that  would 
prefer  a  poor  parcel  of  dust  before  the  glory  of  the  whole  world,  the  happi- 
ness and  glory  of  heaven  and  earth  !  As  man,  he  Uved  out  of  heaven  all 
the  time  that  he  had  lived  on  earth ;  whereas  he  had  right  and  title  to  heaven 
as  soon  as  he  was  born  into  the  world. 

(6.)  Christ  loves  man  as  himself,  in  some  respect  more.  Christ  loves  man 
more  than  himself,  as  man.  I  do  not  say  Christ  as  God,  or  absolutely ; 
but  as  man,  and  in  some  respects.  With  these  cautions,  it  is  a  truth,  that 
Christ  loves  his  people  as  himself. 

[1.]  He  is  obHged  to  it  by  virtue  of  that  law  which  himself  proclaims : 
Mat.  xxii.,  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'  For  this  law  binds 
Christ  as  well  as  men  ;  for  he  was  '  made  under  the  law,'  Qal.  iy.  4.  He 
acknowledges  it  his  duty  to  fulfil  all  righteousness,  Mat.  iii.  16.  And  for 
this  end  he  came,  to  fulfil  the  law,  Mat.  v.  19.  Christ  is  bound  by  the  law 
to  love  his  neighbour ;  but  his  people  are  his  neighbours, '  a  people  near  unto 
him,'  Ps.  cxlviii.  14.  No  such  vicinity  or  nearness  on  earth.  They  live  not 
only  near  him,  but  with  him,  in  him,  John  xiii.  4,  6  ;  and  he  near,  in,  with 
them.  They  are  not  only  neighbours,  but  inmates ;  not  only  vtcint,  butpra- 
pinguif  cogfiati ;  allied  to  him,  one  with  him ;  so  intimately  as  he  and  his 
make  but  one  Christ  mystical,  1  Cor.  xii.  12.  They  are  his  neighbours,  and 
he  is  bound  to  love  such  as  himself ;  and  none  ever  answered  the  law's  ob- 
ligation so  punctually,  so  perfectly,  as  he.  He  that  was  so  observant  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  as  appears  in  his  circumcision,  but  as  a  beggarly  rudiment, 
would  much  more  obey  the  royal  law,  as  this  is  called,  James  ii.  8.  If  he 
would  not  transgress  that  law  which  enjoined  sacrifices,  he  would  not  neglect 
that  law  of  love  which  is  '  better  than  all  whole  burnt-offerings,'  Mark 
xii.  88.  He  that  submitted  to  positive  institutions,  as  baptism,  would  not 
*  disobey  moral  commands,  as  this  is.  He  that  was  so  punctual  in  observing 
every  tittle  of  the  law,  would  not  neglect  that  which  is  instar  omnium,  the 
whole  law  ;  so  this  is  called.  Gal.  v.  14.  Nay,  this  doth  virtually  contain 
both  law  and  prophets,  Mat.  xxii.  40.  If  Christ  should  not  thus  love,  &e.t 
he  would  violate  the  whole  law,  and  run  cross  to  all  the  prophets,  which  are 
to  the  law  as  comments  on  the  text.  This  cannot  be  imagined  without 
blasphemy.    Christ  should  sin  if  he  should  not  love  his  people.     He  should 
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disobey  the  law  which  obliges  him,  and  neglect  that  which  he  condescended, 
bj  becoming  man,  to  make  his  duty,  if  he  did  not  love,  &c. 

[2.]  He  advances  them  to  the  like  state  with  himself,  so  far  as  man  is 
capable.  He  bestows  npon  them  all  things  that  himself  hath,  so  far  as  they 
are  eommmiicable.  The  same  natures.  He  consists  of  divine  and  human, 
and  so  does  man  in  some  sense.  That  Christ  might  be  like  them,  he  took 
boman  nature ;  that  they  might  be  like  him,  he  communicates  the  divine 
nature,  2  Peter  i.  4.  Not  that  it  is  altogether  the  same,  but  that  it  most 
resembles  it.  There  is  in  them  ^fidrij;,  though  not  Sfoni(,  some  divinity, 
not  a  deity ;  Sc/a  f  vtf/(,  not  ^soD  fu<ftg,  not  substance,  but  quality.  The 
offices.  He  is  king,  priest,  and  prophet ;  so  are  they,  in  the  text,  <  kings 
and  priests.*  Prophets,  '  all  taught  of  God.'  The  same  privileges.  Union, 
as  he  is  one  with  the  Father,  so  they  vdth  him,  with  both,  John  zvii.  21 ; 
a  kind  of  ^nf/p^ctf^tfi^,  a  reciprocal  union.  Birthright,  Christ  is  *  first-bom,' 
Col.  i.  15,  18.  They  constitute  '  the  church  of  the  first-born,'  Heb.  xii.  28. 
Heirship,  Christ  is  'heir  of  all  things,*  Heb.  i.  2.  They  are  'co-heirs,' 
Rom.  viii.  17.  Heirs  of  the  world,  as  Abraham,  Bom.  iv.  18.  The 
same  enjoyments.  The  Lord  gave  Christ  all  things,  John  iii.  85 ;  and 
Christ  has  given  them  all,  1  Cor.  iii.  21,  2  Cor.  iv.  15,  His  own  joy,  John 
XV.  11,  the  best  of  all;  not  only  joy,  peace,  &c.,  but  his  own:  John  zvii.  8,  ^My 
joy  fulfilled  in  them.*  His  own  peace  :  John  xiv.  24,  '  My  peace' ;  *  the  peace 
of  God,'  Philip,  iv.  His  own  righteousness,  Jer.  zziii.  He  is  made  so  to  us, 
1  Cor.  i.,  the  righteousness  of  God,  Philip,  iii,  9.  His  own  grace :  John  i.  18, 
'  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you.*  He  would  have  it  with 
them.  The  fulness  of  God.  His  own  glory,  John  zvii.  22  ;  his  own  throne, 
Bev.  iii.  21.  Where  there  is  such  a  community,  love  makes  all  common. 
Where  no  distinction  in  expressions,  we  may  conclude  some  equality  in 
affsetions.  When  Christ  does  for  all  them  as  for  himself,  we  may  say,  he 
loves  them  as  himself.  The  difference  as  to  accidental  happiness  arises  not 
firom  want  of  love  in  Christ,  but  for  want  of  capacity  in  man ;  there  is  love 
enough  in  him  to  vouchsafe  more,  if  we  were  capable. 

[S.j  Christ  takes  what  is  done  to  his  people  as  done  to  himself.  He 
puniabes  what  any  do  against  them,  as  though  they  acted  against  himself ; 
and  rewards  what  is  done  for  them,  as  though  it  were  done  for  him.  Nor 
haa  he  only  this  account  of  actions,  but  of  what  is  less,  words,  and  thoughts, 
and  intimations ;  he  resents  all  as  his  own  concernments,  nay,  he  takes 
notiee  of  all  omissions  of  what  is  due  to  them,  and  interprets  all  neglects  of 
them,  as  neglects  of  himself.  The  people  of  Christ  are  parts  of  Christ,  as 
Hivr  €tt  pan  mantis  bone  of  his  bone,  and  fiesh  of  his  fiesh.  The  head  and 
members  make  but  one  body ;  so  also  Christ.  The  intimacy  of  this  union 
causes  a  reciprocation  of  interests.  '  In  all  their  afflictions  he  is  afflicted,' 
as  the  head  suffers  when  the  body  is  tormented.  Christ  accounts  the  least 
injury  done  to  them  as  done  to  himself:  '  He  that  toucheth  you,  toucheth 
me.*     Yon  cannot  tonch  them  but  Christ  feels. 

He  is  as  sensible  of  words.  There  is  a  verbal  persecution,  such  as  that 
of  Esau's.  Christ  counts  himself  wounded,  when  the  tongues  of  the  wicked 
•re  sharp  swords  to  his  people,  Ps.  Ivii.  4.  Christ  is  persecuted  in  all  their 
persecutions :  '  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me  ?'  and  this  is  one 
kind  ;  nay,  affections,  though  concealed.  If  any  hate  a  saint  in  his  heart, 
though  he  never  manifest  it,  Christ  looks  on  such  an  one  as  a  hater  of  himself, 
1  John  iv.  20  ;  so  of  anger,  rage,  Isa.  zzzvii.  29.  Intimations  ;  putting  out 
the  finger,  Isa.  Iviii.  9 ;  lifting  up  the  eyes  in  derision  or  contempt,  the 
Lord  eoontfl  himself  derided  and  contemned  thereby,  Isa.  zzxvii.  28  ;  nay, 
Christ  puts  this  interpretation  upon  thoughts,  though  they  seem  not  consider- 
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able.  He  that  has  low  thoughts  of  Christ's  people,  in  his  aeeonnt  has  low 
thonghis  of  him,  Luke  z.  16,  1  Thes.  iv.  8.  He  owns  and  rewards  what  JB 
done  for  them,  as  done  for  himself ;  he  aceonnts  himself  clothed,  when  their 
nakedness  is  covered ;  feasted,  when  their  hnnger  is  satisfied ;  relieved, 
when  their  necessities  are  sapplied  ;  entertained,  when  they  are  harboured. 
Mat.  z.  40,  zzY.  89,  40.  He  rewards  the  least  kindness  to  them  as  royally 
as  the  greatest  that  is  done  to  himself.  Mat.  z.  42. 

Nay,  he  has  this  account,  not  only  of  kind  actions,  but  even  of  every 
kind  look.  Mat.  zzv.  86.  When  they  but  lend  an  ear  and  hear  them,  in  his 
account  they  hear  him,  Luke  x.  16. 

[4.]  Christ  does  for  them  what  he  would  have  done  for  himself,  and 
nothing  else.  He  loves  another  as  himself,  who  is  thus  despised.  Take  an 
instance  of  it,  Luke  zz.,  where,  ver.  27,  having  laid  down  the  rule  of  loving 
others  as  ourselves,  he  ezplains  it  in  a  parable,  ver.  80,  in  which  we  are 
directed  both  to  the  object  and  measure,  who,  and  how.  He  that  does  de- 
mean himself  to  others,  as  the  Samaritan  to  that  traveller,  loves  him  as 
himself.  But  Christ  comes  up  to,  nay,  goes  far  beyond  this  instance.  This 
traveller  is  a  figure  of  every  man  by  nature,  fallen  among  thieves,  the 
powers  of  darkness,  and  his  own  lusts;  stripped  of  the  image  of  God, 
knowledge,  righteousness,  and  holiness ;  wounded  by  sin,  so  as  there  is 
nothing  in  his  soul  but  wounds ;  half  dead,  his  soul  dead,  deprived  of 
spiritual  life,  Eph.  ii. ;  forsakea  of  all  the  world,  who  could  neither  relieve 
nor  pity  him. 

The  Samaritan  is  a  figure  of  Christ.  He  sees  and  pities  fallen  man  ;  has 
compassion  on  him,  shews  it  in  curing  and  accommodating  him.  Went  to 
him,  yea,  he  came  from  heaven  to  shew  his  love ;  bound  up  his  wounds, 
yea,  he  was  willing  to  be  wounded,  Isa.  liii. ;  pours  wine  and  oil,  yea,  he 
poured  out  his  blood  to  wash  and  cleanse  our  wounds,  applied  that  for  cure; 
sets  him  on  his  own  beast ;  yea,  he  charges  the  angels  with  him,  his  ovm 
ministering  spirits ;  defrays  the  ezpenses ;  he  lays  down  all  that  law  and 
justice  could  demand ;  defrays  all  at  his  own  charge,  though  it  cost  him  his 
life  and  soul.  If  the  Sainaritan,  by  doing  so  little,  be  said  to  love  the  dis- 
tressed man,  how  did  Christ  love,  who  did  much  more  ? 

[5.]  Christ  honours  man  with  those  relations  which  engage  to  as  mnch. 
A  man  must  love  his  wife  as  himself,  Eph.  v.  88,  as  his  own  body,  ver.  28^ 
A  man  should  sin  if  he  do  otherwise.  Christ  will  be  far  from  failing  ;  this 
love  in  its  highest  degree  is  ezemplary  in  him :  ver.  25,  *  As  Christ  'loved 
the  church.*  Why,  how  did  he  love  it  ?  He  tells,  ver.  28,  from  whence  it 
follows,  that  when  husbands  love  their  wives  as  themselves,  they  love  as 
Christ  loves.  Besides,  man  loves  his  members,  his  flesh,  his  bones,  as  him- 
self, but  Christ  accounts  us  so,  vers.  29,  80. 

(6.)  Christ,  in  some  respects,  loves  man  better  than  himself.  These  are 
many. 

[1.]  Christ  would  sufier,  rather  than  man  should  suflfer  ;  rather  nnderiro 
all  that  man  had  deserved,  than  man  undergo  any.     We  may  imaeine 
Christ's  love  ezpressing  itself  thas  :  Is  poor  man  in  so  foriom  a  condition 
as  none  in  heaven  and  earth  will  pity  him  ?     I  will  take  to  me  the  bowels  of 
a  man  ;  I  have  seen  his  misery,  and  will  sympathise  with  him.     Is  man 
reduced  to  this  woful  strait,  as  either  he  must  sufier,  or  he  that  is  God  for 
him  ?     I  vriU  fit  myself  with  a  body  for  his  sake  ;  I  will  give  my  back  to- 
the  smiters,  Ac,  rather  than  man  shall  bear  the  burden  of  infinite  wrath 
rather  than  the  weight  of  it  shall  sink  him  into  eternal  torments ;  let  it  fall 
upon  me,  I  will  bear  it,  though  it  make  my  soul  heavy  unto  death!     Bather 
than  man  shall  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord's  indignation,  oh  let  it  be  put  to 
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my  hemd  1  I  will  drink  it,  even  the  dregs  of  it,  thongh  tbe  bitterness  of 
daftth  be  in  it.  Bather  than  man  shall  be  cast  into  that  place  of  torments, 
to  spend  eternity  in  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  I  will  be  content  to  be- 
eome  a  man  of  sorrows,  yea,  let  the  sorrows  of  death  oDcompass  my  sonl. 
Is  the  sentenee  of  eternal  death  passed  npon  man  ?  Can  none  else  procure 
pardon  or  reprieve  ?  Is  he,  and  mnst  he  indeed  be  condemned  ?  Why, 
ri^teoos  is  the  Lord,  bnt  let  that  dreadfnl  sentence  be  execnted  upon  me, 
let  me  die  for  him,  so  as  poor  man  may  escape.  Will  nothing  else  purge 
man  from  that  wofal  pollution  which  makes  him  odious  to  my  Father  ?  I 
will  open  a  fountain  in  my  heart,  I  will  wash  him  in  my  blood.  Mnst  all 
the  eorses  of  law  and  gospel  fall  upon  wretched  man  ?  Alas  !  what  will  be- 
come of  him  ?  The  least  of  them  will  sink  the  whole  creation.  Let  them 
rather  fiUl  npon  my  sonl  and  body ;  I  will  become  a  curse  for  man,  I  will 
bear  it,  though  it  be  the  enrse  botii  of  first  and  second  death.  Is  the  ven- 
geanoe  of  eternal  fire  man's  portion  ?  Oh,  how  can  he  dwell  with  everlasting 
bnnmigs  !  rather  let  the  fisine  be  turned  upon  me,  though  it  scorch  both 
body,  and  torture  my  sonl.  Will  nothing  satisfy  the  avenger  of  blood, 
noihhig  satisfy  justice  but  blood  ?  Every  part  of  me  shall  bleed  for  you  ; 
lo,  here  is  my  head,  my  heart,  my  whole  body ;  let  me  be  scourged,  nailed, 
pierced ;  yea,  let  my  heart  send  out  its  last  drop  of  dearest  blood,  if  man 
may  escape. 

[2.]  He  prayed  more  for  men  than  himself.  Prayer  is  the  pulse  of  love, 
by  it  we  may  know  its  strength  or  weakness.  Fervent  and  frequent  prayers 
are  symptoms  of  strong  and  ardent  affections.  Those  that  pray  much,  love 
much ;  and  them  most,  for  whom  they  most  pray.  Christ  hereby  makes  it 
known  that  he  loves  his  own,  not  the  world  ;  because  he  prays  for  them,  not 
lor  that,  John  zvii.  9.  And  as  it  is  a  positive  sign,  so  also  comparatively. 
As  by  this  we  know  whom  Christ  loves,  whom  not ;  so  whom  he  loves  more, 
wham  less.  By  all  his  prayers  recorded  in  Scripture,  it  appears  he  prayed 
moie  for  man  than  himself.  Nor  was  this  because  Christ  had  less  need  to 
pfay  for  himself.  For  who  had  so  much  need,  so  great  extremities,  so 
many  infirmities,  temptations,  dangers,  necessities,  afflictions  ?  Who  has 
more  need  to  pray,  than  he  who  has  most  of  these  ?  Yet,  behold  the  love 
of  Christ  I  When  all  these  were  rushing  in  upon  him,  when  God  and  man, 
men  and  devils,  death  and  hell,  were  at  once  fiidling  upon  soul  and  body, 
when  he  had  most  need  to  pray  for  himself,  then  he  prays  most  for  men. 
See  John  zvii.,  the  prayer  made  inmiediately  before  his  sufferings ;  twenty 
parts  of  thai  diapter  are  taken  up  with  petitions  for  men,  but  one  verse  or 
two  for  himself.  He  desires  many  things  for  them,  but  one  for  himself. 
He  importones  his  Father  for  union,  joy,  holiness,  perseverance,  glory  for 
them ;  he  desires  nothing  but  glory  for  himself,  vers.  1-5.  Nor  does  he 
deaivB  this  for  himsdf  alone,  but  for  their  sakes ;  he  begs  glory  of  the  Father 
that  he  may  give  it  them,  ver.  22.  Oh  that  Christ  should  be  so  mindful 
of  them  as  he  seems  to  forget  himself !  That  his  thoughts  should  be  more 
taken  vp  with  them,  than  with  his  own  grievous  sufferings,  that  he  knew 
were  then  approaching,  and  his  apprehension  of  them  most  quick  and 
piercing  1 

[8.]  He  expressed  more  joy  for  their  welfare,  than  himself  as  man.  Love 
is  proportionable  to  joy ;  for  as  desire  is  love  in  its  motion,  so  joy  is  love 
in  its  triumph.  Joy  is  as  it  were  the  smile,  the  blossom  of  love  ;  it  is  a 
sign  bve  is  well  rooted  in  the  heart,  when  joy  breaks  forth  in  outward  ex- 
pressions. We  love  that  best  in  which  we  take  most  pleasure,  most  rejoice. 
Desiie  is  love  in  pursuit,  so  joy  is  love  in  popsession.    Desire  is  a  sign  of 

voL.ni.  ^ 
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some  I0T6,  bnt  joy  of  more.  Now  Christ  eeemfl  to  rejoice  more  for  men« 
than  himeelf  as  man.  He  never  took  pleasure  in  anything  below,  so  much 
as  in  advancing  man's  happiness ;  and  never  mamfBsted  more  grief  and 
indignation  than  when  any  would  hinder  or  dissuade.  What  was  *that 
wherein  he  took  as  much  delight  as  nature  does  in  meat  and  drink  ?  It  was 
the  conversion  of  souls,  John  iv.  84.  But  with  what  indignation  does  ha 
rebuke  Peter,  dissnadiug  him  from  grievous  sufferings,  sufferings  upon  whixsh 
man's  happiness  depended :  <  Spare  thyself,'  Mai  zvi  22,  28 ;  '  Be  it  fiur 
from  thee.' 

It  is  true,  indeed,  we  seldom  find  Christ  rejoicing  in  the  whole  history  of 
his  life.  He  was  '  a  man  of  sorrows,  acquainted  with  grief,'  and  scarce  with 
'  anything  else,  a  stranger  to  joys.  But  when  we  meet  him  rejoicing,  the  oe- 
casion  is  usually,  if  not  always,  some  advantage  to  men.  We  read  be 
rejoiced,  John  li.  15,  %a/^A)  di  hfiuv,  it  was  for  man's  sake.  He  says  not, 
he  was  glad  because  he  should  get  glory  by  the  mirade,  because  he  should 
get  the  honour  and  repute  of  one  that  could  work  miracles ;  but  tnt  ^ns- 
rfuff9}ry,  more  that  it  would  make  them  happy,  than  bring  him  honour  and 
reputation.  See  Luke  x.  21,  we  find  Christ  in  an  ecstasy,  almost  tran- 
sported with  joy,  ^/aXX/a^raro  ru  vvivfuirt,  his  spirit  leaped  within  him, 
and  as  though  he  had  been  rapt  into  heaven,  adds  praises,  bis  joy 
breaks  forth  into  thanks.  But  what  is  the  occasion  of  both  ?  Not  that 
the  devils  were  subject  through  his  name,  not  that  Satan  fell,  &c.,  but  that 
it  pleased  the  Father  to  make  known  the  mysteries  of  salvation  to  despised 
men.  Christ  seemed  to  make  man,  of  all  earthly  things,  his  chief  joy  on 
earth  ;  this  was  it  which  revived  him,  joyed  his  heart  in  the  midst  of  his 
sorrows  and  sufferings,  that  man  should  be  thereby  made  happy. 

[4.]  He  gave  himself  for  men.  This  is  held  forth  as  an  expression  of  a 
transcendent  love,  Gral.  ii.  20,  £ph.  v.  2,  25.  In  giving  himself  for  man,  he 
seems  to  love  man  more  than  himself ;  so  we  judge  in  transactions  with  men. 
A  wise  man  in  purchasing,  accounts  the  things  he  buys  as  good,  or  better 
than  the  price ;  he  values,  he  loves  that  which  he  purchaseth  more  than  what 
he  parts  with.  Christ  seemed  to  make  more  account  of  man  than  himseli', 
when  he  gave  himself  for  man,  when  he  made  himself  the  price  to  pnrchaee 
man.  ioid  his  affliction  is  answerable  to  his  apprehension;  whom  he 
esteems  more,  he  loves  more.  '  We  are  bought  with  a  price,'  1  Cor.  vi.  20. 
Himself  is  the  Xur^ov,  Mat.  xz.  28,  1  Tim.  ii.  6 ;  the  price  of  redemption, 
Lev.  XXV.  51.  The  Lord,  as  a  sign  of  his  love  to  Jacob's  seed,  promiseth, 
Isa.  xliii.  8,  4,  'I  will  give  men  for  thee,  and  people  for  thy  life/  &c. ; 
therefore,  he  valued,  he  loved  Israel  more  than  Egypt,  Ethiopia.  He  that 
sold  all  to  buy  the  pearl,  valued  it  more  than  all  that  he  had.  Mat.  ziiL  46. 

Oh  how  did  Christ  value  man,  when  he  gave  himself  for  him,  when  he  de- 
livered himself  into  the  hands  of  sinners,  enemies,  murderers,  justice,  reveng- 
ing justice  !  It  had  been  much  if  Christ  had  but  given  his  word,  and  engaged 
his  person  for  performance ;  if  he  had  become  a  pledge,  a  surety,  hostage  ; 
more,  if  he  had  given  himself  to  be  prisoner,  captive  for  man.  But  oh  1  that 
he  should  give  lumself  to  the  death,  to  die,  after  he  had  exposed  every  mem- 
ber to  torture,  hands  and  feet,  head,  side,  heart,  face,  his  whole  body  1  that 
he  should  give  his  body  to  death,  separated  from  his  soul  I  nay,  not  only 
his  body,  but  give  his  soul  too,  Mat.  x.  45 ;  an  offering,  Ps.  liii.  10,  a 
burnt-offering,  scorched  with  wrath,  his  soul  to  worse  torments  than  death ; 
his  whole  man. 

[5.]  He  parted  with  his  dearest  concernment,  as  man,  for  man's  sake. 
Does  not  he  love  that  party  more  than  himself,  who  will  part  with  what  is 
dearest  to  him  for  his  sake  ?    Christ,  as  man,  did  thus.     What  is  dearer  to 
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men,  what  so  desr  to  Christ,  as  bis  honour  ?  He  made  nothing  of  this  when 
he  '  made  himself  of  no  reputation/  when  he  was  content  to  be  '  numbered 
amongst  transgressors.'  It  must  needs  be  more  grievous  to  Christ  to  lie 
under  the  suspicion  of  the  least  guilt  than  man  of  the  greatest ;  yet  did  he 
lie  under  soch  suspicions  all  his  life,  and  in  the  conclusion  was  content  to 
be  accounted  worse  than  a  thief,  to  have  Barabbas  preferred  before  him. 
Man  was  more  dear  to  Christ  than  his  honour ;  but  is  nothing  dearer  ?  Job 
determines  this :  Job  ii.  4,  nothing  so  sweet,  so  dear  as  his  life ;  we  will 
part  with  all,  rather  than  this.  But  man  was  dearer  to  Christ  than  his  life. 
He  loTed  not  his  life  so  much  as  man.  Ay,  but  is  there  nothing  dearer,  better 
than  Hfe  f  Yes ;  David  tells  of  one  thing  better :  Ps.  Ixiii.  8,  '  Thy  loving- 
kindness  is  better  than  life.'  This  is  it  I  pitch  on  as  the  dearest,  the 
sweetest  thing  that  Christ  as  man,  or  any  creature  ever  ei\joyed.  Those  that 
hare  tasted  the  ravishing  pleasures  that  spring  from  this,  will  part  with  life, 
body,  soul,  all,  rather  than  it.  We  have  instances  of  some  who  have  been 
willing  to  suffer,  to  part  with  all ;  but  none  that  ever  would  forego  this.  The 
world  has  had  worthies  who  were  content  to  wander  in  deserts  and  moun* 
tains,  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth ;  to  be  separated  from  the  comforts  of  all 
enjoyments  and  relations,  Heb.  zi.  88,  rather  than  part  with  this ;  wUling  to 
wandor  in  sheep  skins,  goat  skins,  to  be  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented,  as  ver. 
87,  of  all,  by  all,  in  all.  Such  as  have  undergone  trials  of  cruel  mockings  and 
scooigings,  yea,  of  bonds  and  imprisonment,  ver.  86,  not  counted  their  lives 
dear,  willing  to  be  stdned,  sawn  asunder,  slain  with  the  sword,  tortured  to 
death  in  flames,  and  would  not  accept  of  deliverance  ;  counted  nothing  too 
dear  to  part  writh,  too  cruel  to  undergo.  But  if  you  should  come  to  any  of 
these  and  ask.  You  are  willing  indeed  to  part  with  all  that  man  can  take  from 
you,  and  suffer  all  that  the  cruelty  and  malice  of  men  can  inflict  on  you ; 
oh,  but  will  you  part  with  this  sense  of  God*s  love  ?  will  you  undergo  the 
vdght  of  his  wrath  ?  yon  would  have  them  answer,  Oh,  no  ;  let  me  rather 
he  annihilated  ;  let  me  rather  die  ten  thousand  deaths ;  let  me  rather  endure 
all  the  torments  that  men,  that  devils  can  invent. 

Oh,  but  though  this  was  dearer  and  sweeter  to  Christ  than  ever  it  was  to 
any  saint  or  angel,  yet,  for  man's  sake,  he  parted  with  it.  The  light  of  God*s 
eoonienance  was  even  totaUy  eclipsed,  when  he  cried  out, '  My  God,  my  God  I' 
And  what  mountains  of  wrath  did  oppress  his  spirit,  when  he  compliuned  so 
iadly, '  My  soul  is  heavy  unto  the  death  1' 

[6.]  He  advanced  man's  interest  (with  submission)  more  than  his  own. 
What  more  adTantage  to  man  than  himself  ?  He  so  disposed  of  his  life  and 
death  as  whatever  he  did  and  suffered  was  more  advantageous  to  man  than 
himself.    You  will  say, 

Obj,  Did  not  Christ  get  much  glory  by  the  work  of  redemption  ?  Was 
not  this  the  most  pdorious  administration  that  ever  the  world  was  witness 
of? 

An$.  Yes.  Yet  the  glory  the  Son  of  God  got  hereby  vras  an  inconsider 
ahle  advantage  to  him,  compared  with  the  benefits  thereby  purchased  foi 
man.  The  Bon  of  God  had  lost  nothing,  if  he  had  wanted  tiiis ;  this  did 
not  add  any  degree  of  glory  to  that  which  he  enjoyed  from  eternity.  He  was 
infinitely  glorious  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  nothing  can  be 
•dded  to  that  which  is  infinite.  If  he  had  never  assumed  man's  nature,  he 
W  been  as  glorious  as  he  is  now ;  that  glory  which  accrued  to  him  by  this 
great  undertaking  is  nothing  but  the  manifestation  of  his  infinite  glory  to 
men,  or  the  acknowledgment  of  it  by  men.  Now,  what  is  this  or  that  to 
Ihe  Bon  of  God?  what  does  it  add  to  him?  He  gets  no  more  real  glory  de 
wm  by  it  than  the  sun  gets  new  light  by  shining,  or  honey  gets  more  sweet- 
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ness  by  being  commended  for  its  sweetness,  ^e  snn  would  be  as  full  of 
light  if  DO  eye  saw  it,  and  honey  as  sweet  in  itself  if  no  palate  tasted  it.  He 
might  have  been  without  this  glory,  and  yet  have  been,  nevertheless,  glorious 
through  want  of  it.  What  advantage,  then,  is  it  to  him,  since  he  might 
have  wanted  it  without  any  disadvantage?  Oh,  but  man  got  real  advantages 
by  Christ's  undertaking ;  he  was  thereby  freed  from  sin,  wrath,  misery ;  he 
thereby  recovered  the  favour  of  Qod,  the  divine  image,  perfect  happiness,  and 
eternal  glory.  See  here,  then,  how  Christ  advanced  man's  interest  more  than 
his  own,  and  hereby  judge  of  his  love.  He  got  but  one  advantage  ;  man 
gets  many.  That  one  was  but  small,  and  almost  inconsiderable ;  these  were 
great,  and  of  highest  concernment.  He  might  have  been  as  well  without 
this  ;  man  had  better  never  been  than  wanted  these.  He  had  not  been  the 
least  jot  less  happy  or  glorious  without  it ;  man  had  been  eternally  wretched 
and  miserable  without  these.  He  got  nothing  that  he  had  any  absolute 
necessity  to  desire ;  man' got  all  that  he  can  desire.  Oh  how  evident  is  it 
that  Christ  manifested  in  this  more  love  to  man  than  himself  1  And  who 
can  consider  this  without  wonder  and  astonishment  ? 

(7.)  As  the  Father  loves  him,  so  does  he  love  man.  We  can  go  no  higher, 
nor  durst  have  used  such  an  expression,  but  that  Christ  himself  uses  it,  John 
zv.  9.  Christ  would  have  this  made  known  to  the  world,  chap.  zvii.  2&-26. 
He  loves  men,  as  the  Father  loves  him ;  I  say  not  with  the  same  love,  but 
such  a  love.  As  is  not  a  note  of  equality  or  identity,  but  of  similitude  and 
resemblance.  A  love  like  to  that,  in  respect  of  duration,  perfection,  ex- 
pression. 

[1.]  Permanency,  The  Father's  love  to  the  Son  is  everlasting,  eternal, 
unchangeable,  like  himself,  without  variableness  or  shadow  of  change.  Bo 
is  Christ's  to  men ;  he  loves  them  to  the  end,  he  loves  without  end  ;  his 
love  is  everlasting,  and  so  is  the  bond  of  it,  the  covenant.  It  is  like  the 
covenant  of  day  and  night,  Jer.  xxxiii.  20.  Night  and  day  shall  cease  before 
this ;  nay,  night  shall  become  day,  and  day  night,  before  his  love  become 
hatred.  It  is  like  the  covenant  with  Noah,  Isa.  liv.  8-10.  As  nothing  can 
separate  Christ  from  his  Father's  love,  so  nothing  can  separate  man  from 
Christ's,  Rom.  viii.  26,  &c. 

[2. j  Perfection,  It  is  amor  ardentUtimus,  as  Piscator  calls  it ;  Dilectio 
absolutisnma,  as  Aretius,  without  flaw,  defect,  alteration,  diminution ;  free 
from  these  imperfections  and  gross  mixtures  which  deaden  and  darken  the 
flames  of  love  in  creatures.  God's  love  to  Christ  is  incomprehensible,  and 
Christ's  to  man  passes  knowledge,  Eph.  iii.  19. 

[8.]  Expresnom.  Christ  vouchsafes  to  express  his  love  to  man,  as  the 
Father  expresses  his  love  to  him.  To  love  is  fiox/'kigku  r'  d^tfa.  The 
Father  wills  as  much  good  to  Christ,  as  man,  as  he  is  capM>le  of ;  and 
Christ  wills  as  much  to  men  as  they  are  capable  of.  As  the  Father  is  one 
with  Christ,  so  Christ  has  made  man  one  with  himself.  Christ  desires  the 
like  union  to  evidence  the  like  love,  John  xvii.  21-28.  Christ  is  his 
Father's  Son,  and  believers  are  Christ's  sons,  Isa.  viii.  18;  he  is  the  Father's 
delight,  Isa.  xlii.  1,  they  are  Christ's,  Ps.  xvi.  8  ;  he  is  the  Father's  glory, 
Heb.  i.,  and  they  are  Christ's,  2  Cor.  viii.  28 ;  God  is  Christ's  head,  1  Cor. 
xi.  8,  Christ  is  their  head,  ibid. ;  he  always  hears  Christ,  John  xi.  42,  and 
Christ  them,  John  xv. ;  all  power  is  given  to  Christ,  Mat.  xxviii.  18,  and  by 
Christ  to  them,  Philip,  iv.  18,  John  xiv.  12 ;  he  has  committed  all  judgment 
to  Christ,  John  v.  22,  Christ  makes  them  his  assessors,  1  Cor.  vi.  2,  8  ;  not 
only  Israel,  Luke  xxii.,  but  the  world ;  not  only  men,  but  angels  ;  Christ  is 
the  Father's  joy,  and  they  are  Christ's :  *  That  my  joy  may  remain  in  you,' 
t.  e.  that  I  may  rcgoice  in  you ;  he  has  exalted  Christ  to  be  a  prince,  and 
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thej  are  princes :  Pa.  xlv.  16,  *  Instead  of  thy  fiftihers,  shall  ha  thy  ohil- 
dren;'  Chiiet  is  anointed,  yer.  7,  bo  they :  Ps.  ct.  14,  '  Touch  not  mine 
anointed.' 

Q^tsit.  1.  Whether  Christ's  love  be  nniveraal,  extended  to  all  men ;  or  par- 
tieolar,  restrained  to  some  ? 

Ans.  No.  The  Scripture  holds  forth  a  restrained,  a  distingtdshing  love. 
The  contrary  opinion  is  against  the  stream  of  Scripture,  and  makes  Christ's 
love  less  endearing,  less  free,  less  engaging.  The  text  eyinces  this ;  he  loves 
only  those  who  are  washed  in  his  blood ;  all  are  not  washed ;  those  who  are 
made  kings  and  priests,  all  are  not  snoh. 

Besides,  Christ  only  loves  his  own,  John  xiii.  1,  those  that  are  given  him 
by  his  Father.  All  are  not  his;  he  knows  his,  and  is  known  of  them,  John 
X.  14,  27;  bat  some  he  professiss  he  knows  not,  Luke  xiii.  27.  It  is  the 
chnrch  that  he  loves,'  Eph.  v.  25 ;  bnt  all  belong  not  to  the  ehnrch,  the  most 
are  not  in  the  chnrch,  the  greatest  part  in  it  are  not  of  it.  He  gives  his  life 
for  those  he  loves,  Eph.  v.  2 ;  bat  he  lays  not  down  his  life  for  fJl.  This  act 
of  love  is  restrained  to  those  whom  he  calls  his  sheep,  John  x.  11.  All  are 
not  sheep,  for  who  are  those  that  will  he  fonnd  at  Christ's  left  hand  ?  Christ's 
flock  is  a  little  flock ;  he  intercedes  for  all  whom  he  loves,  John  xvi.  26,  27, 
and  xrii.  20.  He  prays  not  for  all ;  .there  is  a  worid  that  he  prays  not  for, 
John  xvii.  9 ;  he  expresses  it  when  he  loves,  gives  love-tokens ;  manifests 
himself,  John  xiv.  21-28,  not  to  all,  ver.  22,  draws  near  them,  abides  with 
them,  gives  consolation,  good  hope,  peace,  2  Thes.  ii.  16,.  victory.  Bom. 
riii.  87.  The  Lord  hates  some,  Ps.  v.  5,  Hos.  ix.  16,  Mai.  i.  8.  There  is  a 
common  love,  which  bestows  common  favoars,  oatward  and  spiritaal ;  and  a 
apecial  love. 

Quest,  2.  Who  are  those  whom  Christ  loves  ? 

Ans.  Those  that  are  washed  and  made  kings  and  priests. 

Washed.  If  so,  then  yon  are 

(1.)  Clean  from  goilt ;  sin  pardoned ;  are  washed  in  the  foantain,  Ezek. 
xzxri.  25 ;  not  the  outside  only,  Lake  xi.  89 ;  yoa  are  free  from  pollution, 
John  xiii.  8,  9 ;  yonr  filthy  garments  taken  away ;  your  hearts  are  no  more 
a  nest  for  unclean  birds ;  cleansed  in  mind  and  heart ;  no  nnclean  thoughts, 
projects,  affections ;  not  so  many,  so  frequent,  so  well  entertained. 

(2.)  Fearful  of  being  again  defiled :  '  I  have  washed  my  feet,  how  can  I 
defile  them  ? '  Cant.  v.  8.  Look  upon  sin  as  the  greatest,  most  loathsome, 
contagions,  dangerous  pollution ;  fearful  of  it  as  of  a  leprosy,  a  filthy  dun- 
geon, a  poisonous  ulcer,  a  miry  pit,  an  infectious  disease,  a  putrefying  sore. 
'  How  can  I  do  this  great  evil,  and  sin  against'  Christ  his  blood  ?  defile 
that  which  Christ  has  taken  such  pains,  and  been  at  such  cost,  to  wash. 

(8.)  High,  endeared  thoughts  of  Christ's  love :  thankfulness  both  for  the 
benefit  and  the  price  it  cost ;  to  be  made  clean,  beautiful,  lovely,  glorious, 
the  benefit ;  his  own  blood  the  price.  It  cost  not  Christ  only  some  words ;  yet, 
why  should  Christ  speak  for  us  ?  he  stands  in  no  need  of  us  ;  nor  prayers 
only,  though  an  inducement ;  nor  tears,  why  should  he  concern  himself  to 
weep?  but  blood,  his  own  blood,  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19.  Oh  who  would  not  love 
thee  ?  0  king  of  saints  I  God  of  love  I  what  thankfulness  can  answer  such 
lore  as  this  ?  what  expressions  can  manifest  such  thankfuhiess  as  is  due  for 
aoeh  a  fitvoor,  of  such  vdue,  procured  at  such  a  rate  ?  The  resentment  of 
this  is  the  occasion  of  the  text,  the  doxology  which  concludes  it.  How  un- 
worthy shall  I  shew  myself,  if  I  return  not  love,  for  such  a  love  as  would 
cleanse  me  when  I  was  all  loathsome,  and  do  it,  when  nothing  else  would  do 
it,  with  his  own  blood  ? 

Kin^.  In  respect  of,  1,  state;  2,  power;  8,  spirit.    Free,  not  slaves  to 
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sin,  not  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof;  it  has  not  dominion,  it  rales  not,  they 
resist  its  motions ;  Satan  does  not  work  them,  Eph.  ii.  Plentifol,  glorious, 
conquerors,  Tictorious  kings;  they  conquer  the  world,  sin,  Satan.  I'he 
world  is  cast  down  in  their  minds,  out  of  their  heart,  cast  off  in  the  life. 

(2.) 'Disposition ;  raised,  generous  ;  not  low  designs,  below  them,  confined 
to  this  world,  above  the  serpent's  curse.  Public,  not  for  private,  interest ; 
prefer  the  designs,  the  glory  of  Christ,  before  private ;  mind  the  things  of 
Christ,  and  not  their  own. 

Priests.  They  do  the  act,  execute  the  office  of  priests,  which  is,  1  Pet. 
ii.  5,  to  offer  spiritual  sacrifice;  sacrifice  threefold:  (1.)  acts  of  charity  to 
the  body,  Heb.  ziii.  16  ;  we  thkik  it  best  to  receive  good,  but  to  do  good  is 
the  best  sacrifice ;  (2.)  to  the  soul ;  acts  of  piety,  prayer,  praise^  Heb.  ziii.  15 ; 
much  in  prayer,  and  spiritual ;  not  offer  the  sacrifice  of  fools,  the  calves  of 
the  lips  only,  but  the  mind  and  heart ;  (8.)  the  whole  man  an  holocaust. 
Bom.  zii.  1 ;  he  looks  not  upon  himself  as  his  own,  he  is  bought  with  a 
price ;  and  why  ?  to  glorify  God ;  and  how  ?  by  offering  and  devoting  the 
body  and  spirit. 

Quest,  8.  Whether  Christ's  love  be  personal  9  whether  it  respect  some 
sort  of  men,  viz.,  believers,  infinitely  and  in  general,  or  descends  to,  and 
fixes  upon,  tiiis  and  that  believer  in  particular,  as  John,  Peter  ? 

Ans.  It  is  personal,  whether  we  consider  it  in  the  streams  or  in  the  spring ; 
in  time  or  firom  eternity.  By  love  in  the  stream,  I  mean  the  expressions  of 
his  love,  those,  peculiar  favours  which  in  time  he  bestows  on  those  whom  he 
chose  from  eternity.  Love,  so  taken,  must  needs  be  personal ;  for  though  the 
designment  of  favours  (amongst  short-sighted  men)  may  be  indefinite,  yet 
the  actual  collation  must  be  personal,  both  with  God  and  men ;  for  this  is 
an  action,  et  actio  est  suppontif  which  is  true  both  in  respect  of  agent  and 
subject ;  it  must  be  an  individual  both  that  acts  and  receives  the  act. 

Love  in  the  spring.  The  eternal  act  of  Christ,  together  with  the  Father, 
choosing  some  to  be  the  objects  of  his  love,  the  same  really  with  the  decree 
of  election,  is  personal,     lliis  is  most  controverted.     I  prove  it. 

(1.)  We  have  one  clear  instance  proving  this  love  to  be  personal ;  there- 
fore we  may  conclude  it  universally,  because  the  decree  is  uniform,  not  partly 
indefinitely,  partly  personal.  The  instance  is  brought  by  Paul,  Bom.  ix.  18, 
out  of  Mai.  i.  2,  *  Jacob  have  I  loved,  Esau  have  I  hated ;'  so  Jer.  i.  6. 

(2.)  If  Christ  loves,  i.  e.  chooses  men  by  name,  then  his  love,  his  decree, 
is  personal ;  for  there  can  be  no  more  personal  designment  than  that  which 
is  by  name.  But  he  chooses  men  by  name  ;  for  the  Scripture  describes  elec- 
tion by  writing  the  names  of  the  elect  in  a  jbook ;  by  a  metaphor,  taken  from 
those  who  list  soldiers,  chosen  out  for  military  service,  by  writing  their  names 
in  a  muster-roll.  Lake  x.  20,  the  disciples'  names  were  written  in  heaven, 
chosen  by  name,  and  enrolled,  listed,  registered,  from  eternity ;  Paul  testi- 
fies the  same  of  his  fellow-labourers :  Philip,  iv.  8,  their  names  writ  in  the 
book  of  life ;  and  John,  Bev.  xiii.  8,  says  Uie  names  of  all  that  worship  not 
the  beast  were  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life  firom  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  and  Bev.  xxi.  27. 

(8.)  If  Christ  choose  not  particular  men,  he  knows  not  particolarly  who 
are,  or  shall  be,  his ;  because  the  knowledge  of  futures,  in  our  apprehension, 
follows  the  decree,  and  depends  on  it,  and  is  conformable  to  it ;  if  no  decree, 
no  knowledge.  But  Christ  knows  his  by  name,  personally,  distinctly,  2  Tim. 
ii.  19 ;  he  '  calleth  his  sheep  by  name,'  John  x.  8  ;  ver.  14,  27.  They  say,  he 
knows  who  are  believers ;  ay,  but  he  cannot  know  who  will  continue  so,  if, 
as  they  say,  perseverance  depend  upon  their  will,  left  free  from  all  necessity 
both  of  Christ's  decree  and  infiuence ;  for  this  granted,  the  perseverance  of 
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a  sunt  in  heaven  will  be  uncertain,  and  bo  not  certainly  known  to  Christ 
himaelf ;  for  to  apprehend  a  thing  certain  which  is  uncertain  is  an  error. 

(4.)  Certain  men  are  ordained  to  condemnation,  Jude  4,  ergo  certain  men 
to  salvation ;  but  indefinite  is  uncertain. 

Qynnt.  4.  How  can  Christ  be  said  to  love  those  to  whom  he  denies  so 
many  temporal  blessings,  and  visits  with  such  variety  of  grievous  afflictions? 

Am.  1.  These  outward  dispensations  were  never  a  sign  of  love  or  hatred; 
much  less  under  the  gospel,  which  promises  fewer  outward  mercies,  and  bids 
expect  more  afflictions.  The  names  of  legal  and  Old  Testament  spirits  have 
been  of  late  abused,  misapplied  ;  but  if  they  belong  to  any,  it  is  to  those  who 
expect  more  outward  blessmgs  and  fewer  afflictions,  and  judge  men  by  these. 
Solomon's  rule  is  true  here  :  Eecles.  ix.  1,  2,  *  No  man  knows  either  love  or 
hatred,  by  all  that  is  before  him.  All  things  come  alike  to  all,'  &c.  Ye 
cannot  conclude  that  Christ  hates  you  because  he  afflicts ;  nor  that  he  loves 
beeanse  you  are  blessed  in  temporals.  The  least  drachm  of  grace  is  a  surer 
sign  of  Christ's  love  than  all  the  kingdoms,  all  the  glory,  all  the  pleasures  of 
the  earth,  if  in  one  man's  enjoyment ;  and  victory  over  the  least  Inst,  than 
freedom  from  all  outward  pressures ;  otherwise,  we  might  say.  Dives  was 
loved,  Lazarus  hated,  and  Festus  in  more  favour  with  Christ,  than  Paul ; 
nay,  Christ  himself  might  conclude  he  was  hated  of  God,  since  none  more 
afflicted,  or  less  encouraged,  with  temporals. 

An».  2.  Wants  and  afflictions  are  so  far  from  being  arguments  of  Christ's 
hatredy  as  they  are  many  times  evidences  of  his  love.  For  afflictions  it  is 
evident,  Heb.  xii.  6>8,  Christ  thereby  conforms  us  to  himself,  and  makes  us 
partakers  of  hid  image,  holiness,  ver.  10,  11.  And  for  wants  I  thus  prove. 
The  people  of  Christ  want  nothing  but  that  which  is  not  good,  for  he  has 
promised  to  withhold  no  good  thing.  1  Why  does  a  father  envy  his  child  that 
which  is  not  good  for  him,  but  because  he  loves  him  ?  From  wants  outward 
you  should  conclude  the  employment*  of  what  you  want  is  not  good,  rather 
than  the  want  of  what  you  would  enjoy  is  from  hatred.  It  is  no  defect  of 
love  in  Christ,  but  defect  of  goodness  in  what  you  want,  that  makes  you  want 
it 

Que9t.  5.  Whether  is  love  properly  attributed  to  Christ,  or  metaphorically  ? 

An».  Both  :  metaphorically  as  he  is  God,  properly  as  he  is  man. 

(1.)  Love,  as  it  is  an  human  afiection,  cannot  be  properly  ascribed  to 
Cbriat,  as  he  is  God,  becaase  it  includes  imperfection.  That  rule  is  true, 
yihU  S9t  in  inUUeetu^  quod  non  fuit  print  in  sensu,  our  understandings  ap- 
prehend nothing  but  what  is  ^t  some  way  offered  to  our  senses.  Now, 
God  being  an  entity  at  the  furthest  distance  from  sense,  it  follows  that  our 
apprehensions  of  God,  taking  their  rise  from  things  sensible,  are  not  only 
inadequate,  falling  infinitely  short  of  comprehensiveness,  but  improper  and 
analogical,  and  no  otherwise  true  but  by  analogy.  Now,  the  Scripture,  speak- 
ing lingud  humand^  and  condescending  to  our  capacities,  describes  the 
spiritual  essence  of  God  by  things  sensible,  and  so  uses  many  metaphors 
taken  from  things  we  are  best  acquainted  with.  Sometimes  an  ftf/oTo/a,t  1 
Kings  zxii.  19,  Ps.  Ixviii.  88 ;  an  di^^wro^a^i/a,{  when  it  ascribes  hands, 
eyes,  feet ;  an  Miwtitva^ih,,  when  it  attributes  passions  to  him,  as  joy, 
anger,  sorrow,  jealousy,  hatred,  love.  So  that  when  we  hear  any  of  these 
aieribed  to  God,  we  must  not  conceive  them  to  be  in  him  as  in  us,  but  must 
rectify  our  apprehensions  according  to  tbe  old  rules,  per  viam  negationist 
separating  all  imperfections  from  them,  etper  viam  eminenticgf  attributing  to  him 
vhatsoever  is  purely  excellent  without  any  mixture  of  imperfection.     So  love 

•  Qn.  •  enjoyment  *  ?— Ed.     f  Qu.  •  iiSt^M*  *  ?— Ed.     J  Qn.  •  Afi^m^ff^t^tm '  ?— Ed. 
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in  God  is  not  a  passion,  a  perturbation,  accompanied  with  any  corporeal  motion 
of  blood  and  spirits,  bat  a  pore,  perfect,  eternal  act,  whereby  he  wills  good  to  ns. 

(2.)  Lots  may  be  properly  ascribed  to  Christ  as  he  is  man ;  for  so  he  has 
sonl  and  body,  will  and  affections,  blood  and  spirits,  as  well  as  we.  Only 
we  must  give  hun  a  large  allowance  of  pre-eminence ;  the  human  nattire  and 
the  grosser  part  of  it,  tiie  body,  being  not  only  made  glorious  and*  spiritual, 
as  the  bodies  of  the  saints  shall  be,  bat  also  assamed  into  union  with  God- 
head, and  so  elevated  to  perfections  many  degrees  above  the  ^orified  saints. 
8o  that  love  is  properly  in  Christ^s  homan  nature  as  in  ours,  both  in  respect 
of  its  rise  and  operations,  beings  and  workings.  It  differs  from  our  love  in 
respect  of  the  manner  of  its  existence  and  operations,  pioad  modtanf  without, 

Inerdinacy,  Being  guided  not  only  by  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  bat 
infinite  wisdom  without  reluctancy. 

Perturbation^  It  is  no  grievance,  no  pressure  to  him,  as  sometimes  io  us, 
but  a  sweet,  quiet,  regular  motion  of  his  perfect  human  wilL 

Detriment.  Though  it  move  blood  and  spirits,  yet  it  inflames  not  that, 
nor  wastes  or  impairs  this.  Its  motions  are  innocent,  serene,  pacate,  and 
spiritual,  ia  that  sense  as  his  body  is  spiritual,  and  not  as  in  infinn  men. 

Quest.  6.  Whether  Christ's  love  be  infinite  ? 

Jfu.  Christ's  love  may  be  considered  four  ways :  (!•)  ^  ^^  prime  act, 
(2.)  in  its  termination,  {8.)  its  manifestation,  (4.)  its  duration. 

(1.)  The  prime  act  of  divine  love,  veils  bonum,  Christ's  good  will,  vnlling- 
ness  io  do  good.  It  is  an  act  of  the  divine  will,  an  immanent  act,  and  so  in 
God.  Quicquid  est  in  Deo^  ett  Deue.  God  is  infinite,  therefore  love  is  in- 
finite. In  this  sense  God  is  love,  and  love  is  the  same  really  with  God,  and 
therefore  infinite. 

(2.)  As  it  is  terminated  to  its  object.  We  considered  it  before  simply  and 
precisely  in  itself  without  ito  object,  but  here  as  it  is  determined  to  it ;  not 
simply  as  good  will,  but  as  good  will  to  this  or  that  creature.  In  respect  of 
this  termination,  it  is  not  icd^te,  for  that  which  is  infinite  is  essential  and 
necessary  to  God ;  but  this  is  not  necessary,  but  an  act  of  liberty  ;  for  it  was 
in  God's  choice  whether  he  would  make  any  creature,  and  consequently 
whether  he  would  love  any  creature.  Whatever  is  contingent  is  not  God,  nor 
infinite.  Indeed,  Christ's  love  was  necessarily  terminated  upon  his  Father, 
and  so  his  love  to  the  Father  is  infinite  in  both  respects,  act  and  termin- 
ation ;  but  to  us  in  the  former  respect  only. 

(8.j  In  the  manifestation,  in  respect  of  the  expressions  of  it.  The  ex- 
pressions of  Christ's  love  are  not  infinite,  for  they  are  transient  acts,  and  so 
not  in  God ;  and  whatsoever  is  not  in  God  is  not  absolutely  infinite.  Besides, 
they  are  actually  received  by  us,  therefore  not  infinite;  for  that  which  is  finite 
(as  we  are)  is  not  capable  of  what  is  infinite. 

Obj.  But  this  is  one  expression,  to  give  himself;  and  he  is  infinite,  there- 
fore expression  is  so. 

Ans.  This  giving  of  himself  is  the  cause,  not  of  identity,  but  of  interest 
only.  The  creature  is  not  the  terminus  or  object  of  that  act  of  giving  himself, 
but  God's  paternal  authority  as  founded  on  the  law  of  nature ;  the  creature 
only  enjoys  the  effects  of  offering  or  sacrifice.  He  is  infinite  in  excellency 
and  value,  but  our  enjoyment  of  him  is  not  infinite.  All  the  acts  of  enjoy- 
ment are  finite ;  he  gives  no  more  actually  than  we  ezy'oy ;  we  enjoy  no  more 
than  we  are  capable  of. 

Christ's  love  is  infinite,  yet  he  loves  not  infinitely.  There  may  be  infinitus 
amoTy  and  yet  it  does  not  infinite  amare ;  even  as  he  hath  infinitam  potmuiam 
abd  yet  doih  not  infinite  agere ;  has  infinite  power,  and  yet  does  not  act  in- 
finitely.    If  he  should  act  infinitely,  he  should  act  ad  tUtimum  sui  posse^  as 
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oaknl  agents  do.  Eveiy  act  is  from  infinite  power,  bat  the  actings  of  that 
power  are  limited  by  his  will  as  to  the  existence  of  things ;  and  in  his  actings 
towards  things  existing,  he  limits  or  accommodates  himself  to  the  nature  and 
capacity  of  those  things,  so  that  the  actings  and  effects  are  not  infinite,  thongh 
the  principle  be*  Semblably  he  loves  infinitely,  but  does  not  express  that 
love  infinitely ;  the  objects  are  not  capable  of  infinite  expressions.  The  re- 
dprocai  expressions  of  love  betwixt  the  Father  and  Son  are  infinite,  bat  not 
betwixt  Christ  and  the  creatures.  That  mast  be  infinite  to  which  love  makes 
iofinite  expressions. 

(4.)  In  duration  it  is  infinite.  It  is  eternal,  without  beginning,  without 
end,  and  so  has  no  Hmits  as  to  continuance,  £ph.  i.  4,  Mat.  xxr.  Isa.  liv.  8, 
Jer.  xxxl  8,  <  everlasting  light,'  Isa.  Ix.  19,  20,  *  everlasting  joy,'  Isa.  li.  11, 
'  OTerlastiog  salvation,'  Isa.  xlv.  17,  *  everlasting  covenant,'  Jer.  xxxii.  40  ; 
80  that  in  two  respects  Christ's  love  is  infinite,  viz.  as  to  act  and  duration  ; 
in  two  respects  not  infinite,  as  to  termination  and  manifestation. 

Quest.  7.  What  must  we  do  to  render  us  capable  of  Christ's  love  ?  What 
will  make  us  lovely  in  his  eye  ? 

Am.  1.  You  must  be  like  him.  Likeness  is  the  greatest  attractive  of  love, 
o^'«ni(  Tfig  p/Xio^  ^^^9  that  which  brings  forth  and  nonrisheth  love.  Christ 
likes  none  but  those  that  are  like  him.  The  more  likeness,  the  more  love. 
This  was  the  first  act  of  eternal  love :  Bom.  viii.  29.  *  Predestinated  to  be 
eonforaiable  to  the  image  of  his  Son.'  And  this  is  the  first  expression  of 
love  in  time,  makes  us  like  him.  And  both  are  in  order  to  all  the  expressions 
of  love  that  must  continue  to  eternity.  Till  you  have  his  likeness,  you  are  not 
capable  of  his  love.  There  may  be  amor  benevolmtta,  good  will,  before,  but 
not  amor  omieitia  or  oomphceniuB,  He  will  not  use  you  as  Mends,  nor  can 
his  goal  take  pleasure  in  you  till  you  be  like  him. 

Bat  what  will  make  you  like  him  ?  How  shall  we  resemble  him  ?  Holi- 
ness, this  is  Christ's  resemblance,  likeness,  his  image :  Col.  iii.  10,  -^  Re- 
newed after  the  image,'  ka.  What  this  renewing  is  you  find,  £ph.  iv.  23, 
24.  Holiness  is  the  image  of  Christ.  The  apostle  mentions  two  images, 
one  whereof  every  man  bears,  1  Cor.  xv.  49,  earthly  and  heavenly ;  that  of 
the  first,  this  of  tJhe  second  Adam.  Christ  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God, 
and  holiness  is  the  image  of  Christ.  He  that  is  holy  is  a  living  image  of . 
Christ  Christ  sees  himself  in  a  holy  soul,  and  cannot  but  love  it ;  he  is  Xf  iffroG 
<a^  ifi^vxpg,  a  lively  portraiture  of  Christ. 

It  is  true  nothing  finite  is  properly  like  to  Christ,  as  he  is  God ;  for  like- 
ness is  founded  in  proportion,  and  there  is  no  proportion  where  the  distance 
is  infinite.  But  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  ear^,  nothing  more  resembles 
divinity  and  God  himself  than  holiness ;  therefore  it  is  called '  tiie  divine  nature,' 
2  Peter  i.  4.  Bat  consider  Christ  as  he  is  man,  and  that  holiness  which  is  the 
glory  and  ornament  of  his  soal  is  the  same  in  specie,  in  nature,  with  that 
which  is  in  his  people,  difiers  only  in  degree.  No  created  being  is  so  like  Christ 
as  he  that  is  holy ;  he  sees  nothing  in  man  or  angels  so  beautiful,  so  lovely. 

If  then  you  would  have  Christ  to  love  you,  you  must  be  like  him ;  if  like 
lup,  you  must  be  holy.  Holy  thoughts,  this  is  the  way  to  have  the  same 
Qund  in  you,  Philip,  ii.  5 ;  holy  afieetions,  so  your  heart  will  resemble  Christ; 
Itolj  speeches  and  actions,  so  holy  as  he  was  in  all  conversation,  1  Peter 
i*  15.  Bet  Christ  before  you  as  a  pattern,  strive  to  imitate  him,  express 
lu»  nrtoes,  1  Peter  ii.  9 ;  set  the  life  of  Christ  before  you  as  a  copy,  and 
diaw  your  lives  after  it ;  eye  it  in  every  act,  and  strive  to  bring  them  to 
wnfonnity ;  meekness.  Mat.  xi.  29,  no  passionateness ;  patience,  1  Peter 
»•  20,  21,  Isa.  liii.  7,  returning  not  evil,  reviling,  hatred ;  self-denial,  Philip, 
ii.  8,  &c.   Be  his  disciples,  learn  it  by  his  doctrine  and  example.    Humility, 
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Mat.  xi.  29,  Zeoh.  ix.  0,  in  the  lowest  eondition,  or  wont  aeeommodation ; 
activeness,  Acts  X.  88,  John  iv.  84,  delightfally,  constantly;  love,  £ph. 
i.  1,  2 ;  spiritnalness,  or  making  spiritaid  nse  of  common  things :  these 
graces  are  the  sparks  of  holiness,  let  them  shine.  Those  that  hate,  contemn, 
jeer  holiness,  nnder  what  name  or  pretence  soever,  shall  never  taste  Christ's 
love ;  nay,  those  that  are  without  it,  though  they  never  arrive  at  such  a 
height  of  wickedness  as  to  contemn  it,  shiSl  never  see  God,  Heh.  xii.  14. 
They  shall  be  so  far  from  partaking  of  the  intimate  expressions  of  his  love» 
as  they  shall  not  be  admitted  into  his  presence,  not  so  much  as  to  see  him. 
Be  sensible  of  the  want,  bewail  the  neglect ;  love  it,  thirst  after  it,  endeavour 
by  all  means  to  perfect  it,  2  Cor.  vii.  1 ;  hear,  John  xv.,  meditate,  pray, 
and  prefer  it,  as  Solomon  did  wisdom,  2  Chron.  i.  10,  11. 

Ans.  2.  Avoid  all  that  Christ  hates.  If  yon  love,  approve,  entertain  that 
which  is  hatefhl  to  Christ,  how  can  he  love  yon  ?  What  is  that  which 
Christ  hates  ?  The  psalmist,  Ps.  xlv.  7,  tells  ns,  making  it  one  of  Christ's 
attributes,  to  hate  wickedness.  The  lusts  of  your  hearts,  and  sins  of  your 
lives,  is  that  alone  which  is  hateful  to  Christ.  Sin  is  the  only  object  of 
Christ's  hatred ;  he  hates  nothing  but  siu,  or  nothing  but  for  sin.  He  loves 
many  things,  but  this  is  that  one  thing  which  he  hates.  The  world  had  never 
known  any  thing  but  love  in  Christ,  had  it  not  been  for  sin.  If  the  devil 
himself  were  wiUiout  sin,  Christ  would  love  him ;  but  if  the  most  glorious 
apgel  in  heaven  sin,  Christ  will  hate  him.  Christ  has  much  reason  to  hate 
sio,  for  it  murdered  him,  exposed  him  to  the  dreadful  wrath  of  his  Father, 
and  is  the  only,  the  greatest,  the  most  odious  deformity,  that  his  pure  eye 
sees  in  the  world.  It  is  more  hateful  than  a  toad  to  us,  more  loathsome 
than  the  vomit  of  a  dog,  more  noisome  than  the  stench  of  an  open 
sepulchre.  Therefore  while  you  let  sin  lodge  in  your  hearts,  while  you  stain 
your  lives  with  it,  Christ  will  not,  cannot  love  you.  So  long  as  you  harbour 
maUie,  pride,  averseness  to  God,  contemn  the  gospel,  neglect  ordinances, 
profane  Sabbaths,  covetousness,  contention,  intemperance,  undeanness, 
deceit,  never  expect  any  love  from  Christ,  nothing  but  dreadful  expressions 
of  hatred.  No  love  from  Christ,  till  at  enmity  with  sin,  till  yon  fight 
against,  endeavour  to  mortify  it,  have  continual  war  with  it.  As  Christ 
hates  iniquity,  so  the  workers  of  iniquity,  Ps.  v.  6.  You  must  not  love 
them,  so  as  to  be  intimate  with  them,  delight  in  the  company  of  evil  doers, 
openly  profeaie,  scomers  of  godliness,  obstructers  of  the  power  of  it,  2  Cor. 
vi.  14-18.  If  you  love  so  near  relations  to  wicked  men,  Christ  will  have  no 
relation  to  you.  If  you  would  have  communion  with  Christ  in  sweet  acts  of 
love,  you  must  have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  nor 
those  that  act  them. 

Ans.  8.  Comply  with  his  will,  obey  his  commands.  This  is  a  powerful 
inducement  amongst  men,  compliance,  observance,  officiousness;  and 
Christ  engages  both  his  and  his  Father's  love  upon  this  account,  John  xiv. 
21,  28.  That  you  may  comply  with  his  will,  yon  must  be  careful  to  know 
it.  He  is  as  odious  to  Christ  who  will  not  know  what  he  should  do,  as  he 
who  will  not  do  what  he  knows.  It  is  as  provoking  disobedience  to  refuse 
to  know  Christ's  will,  as  to  refuse  to  do  it ;  equally  threatened,  2  Thes.  i. 
8,  9.  Wilful  ignorance  is  so  far  from  excusing,  as  it  aggravates  sin;  brings 
a  double  guilt,  guilt  of  disobedience,  and  guilt  of  the  most  provokiog  igno- 
rance. Ignorance  is  wilful,  when  the  means  of  knowledge  are  offered,  but 
neglected. 

Ignorance  excuses  none  who  have  the  means  and  the  use  of  reason. 
How  little  ignorance  is  there  amongst  us,  that  is  not  wilful  and  inexcusable; 
do  not  know,  because  they  will  not  use  the  means  ? 
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Nor  will  use  of  means  soffice ;  it  mast  be  with  all  diligence,  Proy.  ii.  8. 
Carekas  use  is  little  better  than  neglect.  There  is  contempt  in  this,  when 
Chiist  speaks  to  yon,  to  hear  as  thongh  yon  heard  not ;  when  Christ  writes 
to  yon,  to  read  as  thongh  yon  read  not,  this  is  to  affront  Christ ;  and  will 
he  love  those  that  a£front  him  to  his  face  ? 

Bat  snppose  yoa  know  Christ's  wiU  by  the  ase  of  means ;  yet  if  yon  close 
not  with  what  yoa  know,  yon  are  as  &r  from  Christ's  love.  He  that  knows, 
and  does  not,  shall  be  beaten,  Lake  zii.  47;  he  mast  expect  no  other  ex- 
preasions  of  loTe.  Christ  loves  the  trath  so  well,  as  he  wiU  not  love  those 
that  imprison  it.  Yoa  may  see  how  Christ  resents  disobedience  against 
knowled^  in  Saal,  1  Sam.  xv.  28 ;  it  is  as  witchcraft  or  idolatry.  Where 
there  is  this  disobedience,  there  is  a  covenant  with  hell  and  death,  a  leagne 
with  Satan ;  there  is  an  idolising  oarselves,  preferring  oar  will  to  God's, 
idolatry.  To  disobey  the  gospel,  is  to  be  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  call, 
it  is  to  neglect  salvation.  Oh  what  madness  is  it  to  prefer  a  Inst  before 
your  own  salvation  I  To  prefer  a  last  before  the  love  of  Christ,  before 
Christ  himself  I  What  a  heinons  provocation,  to  love  sin  more  than  Christ, 
to  prefer  sin,  the  vilest  and  [most]  abominable  thing  in  the  world,  before  God 
blessed  for  ever !  How  can  Christ  love  snch,  who  love  that  more  than  him 
which  mordered  him,  and  will  damn  them  ?  Yet  this  yoa  do  in  disobedi- 
ence. The  least  jot  of  Christ's  wUl  is  of  more  valne  than  heaven  and  earth, 
and  yoa  prefer  that  which  is  the  worst  thing  in  hell  before  it. 

The  way  to  win  Christ's  love,  is  to  ase  aJl  means  to  know  his  will,  that 
yoa  may  obey  it ;  and  to  obey  it  as  soon  as  yon  know  it,  immediately,  im- 
partially, cheerfally.  He  loves  a  cheerfal  doer,  as  a  cheerfal  giver.  That 
which  comes  by  constraint  is  servile,  nnacceptable.  Expect  not  the  love  of 
sons,  while  yon  act  as  slaves,  and  serve  him  not  bat  from  fear  or  force,  nn- 
less  it  be  that  of  love.  Immediately,  consnlt  not  flesh  and  blood,  with 
carnal  interests,  with  base  lasts,  with  oatward  disadvantage  or  respects ; 
then  yonr  obedience  will  be  partial,  not  do  what  Christ  commands,  bnt 
what  these  adnse.  As  good  not  obey  at  all,  as  not  obey  in  all ;  yon  mast 
not  leave  a  hoof;  yoa  mast  be  more  respecters  of  daties  than  of  persons. 
It  is  oniversal  obedi^ce  that  engages  Christ's  love.  Obey  in  all,  especially 
the  principal  commands  of  Christ  and  the  gospel,  faith  and  repentance. 

Am,  4.  Converse  mnch  with  Christ.  Be  mach  in  his  company.  Labonr 
to  be,  as  David,  continually  with  him:  d/w^ocfiyofia  voXyj&g  rag  ftXia^ 
difXtftff .  Estrangement,  neglect  of  converse,  dissolves  friendship,  occasions 
a  consumption  of  love  amongst  men,  and  so  it  will  be  with  Chnst.  There 
is  both  an  assimilating  and  an  attractive  virtue  ia  communion.  It  will 
make  you  like  Christ,  and  so  make  you  capable  of  loving  expressions ;  and 
it  will  engage,  attract,  kindle  Christ's  love,  and  so  make  yon  actually  partakers 
of  it  Delight  then  to  walk  with  him,  to  meet  him,  to  view  his  beauty,  to 
hear  his  voice,  to  taste  his  sweetness.  And  since  Christ  delights  to  see  the 
lace  and  hear  the  voice  of  his  spouse.  Cant.  ii.  14,  therefore  you  must  take 
all  occasions  to  present  yourselves  before  him,  in  the  most  lovely  and  de- 
li^tfol  posture,  that  the  King  may  take  pleasure  in  yonr  beauty,  that  your 
eye  be  fixed  on  him,  he  may  be  ravished  with  yonr  eye. 

But  where  shall  we  meet  with  Christ?  Where  may  we  converse  with 
him  f  Even  in  his  ordinances  ;  where  these  are,  there  is  Christ's  presence- 
ehamb^ ;  prayer,  hearing,  reading,  meditating.  When  you  attend  on  the 
word  preached,  you  see  him,  and  hear  his  voice.  Here  are  those  sweet 
interviews  and  colloquies,  wherein  Christ  vouchsafes  to  manifest  his  love 
familiarly.  He  has  writ  his  mind,  yea,  his  heart,  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
there  you  may  read  the  sweetest  strams  of  love  that  ever  the  world  knew ; 
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and  when  you  read  those  heavenly  lines,  you  should  look  upon  them  as  a 
letter  of  love  sent  from  Christ.  In  meditation,  there  yon  may  have  a  full 
gaze  at  Christ,  and  if  your  minds  he  fixed,  you  may  see  every  lineament  of 
him  who  is  altogether  lovely,  whose  beauty  ravishes  the  angels,  makes  them 
seraphims,  fames  of  love. 

When  you  are  using  these  ordinanees,  you  are  in  Christ's  banqnetiog- 
house ;  he  spreads  over  you  the  banner  of  his  love ;  there  he  feasts  his 
people,  stays  them  with  flagons;  there  he  admits  them  to  familiar  em- 
braces, kisses  them  with  the  kisses  of  his  mouth,  and  vouchsafss  such  mani- 
festations of  his  love  as  are  better  than  wine,  sit  down  under  his  shadow 
with  great  delight.  Ordinances  are  the  murors  wherein  Christ  makes  him- 
self visible ;  herein,  as  in  a  glass,  we  may  see  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  no 
other  way,  till  in  heaven,  where  we  may  see  him  face  to  faoe.  These  are  as 
Zaccheus*s  tree:  when  we  get  our  hearts  raised,  our  souls  climb  up,  and  with 
advantage  see  Jesus ;  and  there  he  will  spy  you,  come  feast  wiUi  you,  and 
bring  sidvation  to  your  house. 

Del^ht  in  ordinances,  and  manifest  it  by  being  frequent  in  them.  Be 
much  in  prayer ;  be  not  satisfied  in  ordinances,  without  his  presence,  except 
you  may  see  and  ei^oy  him.  Depart  not  out  of  his  presence,  till  he  smile, 
till  he  speak  kindly,  speak  to  your  heart,  till  he  testify  his  presence  by  im- 
pressions, hght,  heat,  enlargement;  expressions,  the  still  voice  speaking 
peace,  accepting.  That  you  may  enjoy  his  presence,  that  he  may  delight 
to  meet  you,  you  must  put  your  souls  into  that  dress  that  is  most  lovely  ; 
come  with  inflamed  aflections,  with  acted  graces,  so  you  will  appear  in  Uie 
beauty  of  holiness.  This  is  the  beauty  wherein  Christ  delights.  Nothing 
so  lovely  as  a  soul  of  a  gracious,  a  spiritual  complexion  waiting  on  him ;  to 
him  will  he  look. 

Ans,6.  Take  heed  of  unkindnesses.  There  is  so  much  affinity  betwixt  love 
and  kindness,  as  they  are  often  joined  in  Scripture.  Love,  amongst  men, 
will  not  endure  unkind  returns ;  how  much  less  Christ,  who  hath  infinite 
reason  to  expect  the  best  requitals  ? 

(1.)  You  are  unkind  when  you  undervalue  Christ.  Contempt  is  the  great- 
est unkindness.  You  contemn  Christ  when  you  set  hjjn  at  nought.  He  is 
then  i^ouHiw^htg,  set  at  nought,  when  you  prefer  that  before  him  which  is 
worse  than  nought,  sin.  When  you  set  little  by  him,  that  is  properly  i^j- 
yot^ta,  when  you  have  a  higher  esteem  of  that  which  is  little  worth,  outward 
enjoyments,  relations,  interests ;  when^  these  have  more  of  your  thoughts, 
more  of  your  aflections,  than  Christ.  He  is  contemned  when  anything  is 
more  loved,  desired,  delighted  in,  feared,  than  Christ ;  when  any  object  is 
more  lovely,  any  happiness  more  desirable,  any  enjoyment  more  delightful, 
any  snfiering  more  fearful,  than  Christ's  absence  or  displeasure. 

(2.)  When  you  refuse  his  offers.  He  has  writ,  not  a  letter,  but  a  large 
volume  of  love ;  will  you  cast  it  behind  your  back  ?  He  sends  ambassadors 
to  woo,  to  beseech  you  to  be  reconciled  to  his  Father,  and  accept  of  him 
for  your  husband ;  you  will  not  give  audience,  much  less  obedience ;  despise 
both  messengers  and  message.  He  sends  his  Spirit  to  solicit  you,  makes 
many  motions  of  love  to  your  hearts  (how  often  have  you  had  experience  of 
it  ?)  you  quench  the  Spirit,  reject  his  motions.  He  comes  and  knocks  at 
your  hearts,  and  stands  tUl  his  head  be  filled  with  dew,  and  his  locks  vrith 
the  drops  of  the  night,  Cant.  v.  2.  You  will  not  open,  send  him  away  with- 
out admission,  while  sin  is  welcome,  has  quiet  possession,  and  kind  enter- 
tainment. He  stretches  out  his  hands  ali  the  day  long,  and  stands  with 
open  arms,  entreating  you  to  come  and  be  embraced ;  but  you  refuse,  delay, 
i^id  weary  him  out  with  unkind  denials  or  excuses.    He  sends  his  servant^ 
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to  inTite  yon  to  the  marriage-feast  of  the  Lamb»  tells  yon  all  things  are  pro- 
vided for  yonr  delight  and  happiness,  all  is  ready,  and  stays  for  yonr  coming ; 
hot  yon  are  so  busily  employed  in  the  world,  yon  cannot,  you  will  not  come ; 
and  foree  him  to  that  sad  complaint,  '  Ye  will  not  come  to  me.'  Oh  how 
oilen  lie  yon  guilty  of  this  I 

Am,  6.  Get  and  keep  np  loye  to  him.  Love  is  attractive  of  love.  Christ 
eoodemns  those  as  worse  than  publicans  that  return  not  love  for  love,  Mat.  v. 
He  will  be  far  from  that  which  he  condemns  us  for.  He  that  could  think 
thoughts  of  k>ve  to  those  that  had  no  affection  for  him,  will  not  fail  to  love 
those  who  love  him,  Prov.  viii.  17.  Those  who  shew  they  love  him  by  seek- 
ing him  diligently,  as  we  are  wont  to  seek  that  which  our  heart  is  on,  shall 
find  him  r^y  to  express  his  love  to  them.  His  nature,  so  gracious,  so 
ftffeetionate,  so  compassionate,  might  assure  us  of  this,  without  his  word ; 
hat  to  ^e  us  all  assurance  of  it,  he  has  engaged  himself  by  promise  again 
ind  agab,  John  ziv.  21.  He  will  manifest  himself  to  him  in  all  the  riches 
of  his  love,  ver.  28.  Both  Father  and  Son  will  shew  that  they  love  such  an 
(Hie,  by  visiting  him  with  loving-kindness,  coming  to  him  for  that  purpose, 
and  stayiog  with  him,  as  we  would  do  with  those  whom  we  most  love.  He 
promises  here  such  expressions  of  love  on  earth,  as  he  vouchsales  in  heaven, 
ihoo^  not  in  the  same  degree.  For  how  does  he  express  his  love  to  the 
saints  in  heaven,  but  by  abiding  with  them,  and  manifesting  himself  to 
them  ?  The  love  of  Christ  should  be  both  the  pattern  and  the  motive  of 
onr  love  to  him.  We  should  labour  to  love  him  as  he  loved  us,  and  be 
constrained  to  love  him  because  he  so  loved  us.  Endeavour  to  love  him 
m  all  that  is  his.  That  is  the  way  to  have  his  love  reach  us  in  all  our 
concerns. 

In  his  person ;  for  the  infinite  excellencies  and  loveliness  of  Christ.  To 
lore  him  only  for  the  advantages  we  have  by  him,  is  such  a  love  as  we  our- 
selves care  not  for  from  others.  We  value  not  his  love,  who  only  affects  us  for 
his  own  sake,  for  what  he  may  get  by  us.  That  is  a  selfish  love,  and  comes 
short  of  the  love  of  true  friendship.  He  is  not  a  friend  indeed  who  loves 
yoQ  not  for  yourself,  but  only  for  what  he  expects  from  you.  Christ  chal- 
lenges the  Jews  for  something  like  this,  Luke  vi.  26.  They  followed  him, 
not  because  they  had  seen  the  miracles,  whereby  he  had  discovered  the  ex- 
cellency of  his  person  ;  they  loved  him  not,  but  for  the  loaves.  If  Christ 
had  not  loved  us,  but  for  what  he  expected  from  us,  what  advantage  he 
mi^  have  by  us,  he  had  never  loved  us  at  all. 

In  his  offices.  Though  we  must  not  love  him  only  for  the  happiness  we 
expect  from  Idm,  yet  we  must  love  him  for  that  too,  and  shall  be  most  inex- 
eosable  if  we  do  not.  The  spring  of  those  blessings  he  enriches  us  with,  is 
his  offices,  and  the  execution  of  them. 

Love  hhn  as  he  is  a  priest  for  ever.  A  priest  who  made  himself  a  sacri- 
fice for  yon,  to  expiate  your  guilt,  satisfy  justice,  and  deliver  you  from  wrath ; 
who  washed  you,  &c.,  in  his  own  blood,  and  is  still  presenting  it ;  he  ever 
IiTas  to  make  intercession. 

Love  him  as  he  is  a  prophet.  To  discover  himself,  to  make  known  his 
vili,  to  shew  the  way  to  life,  as  ready  to  guide  you  by  his  counsel. 

Love  him  as  a  king.  One  who  will  rescue  you  from  your  spiritual  ene- 
mies, subdue  your  iniquities,  conquer  your  hearts  for  himself,  bring  you 
imder  his  government,  so  as  in  all  to  make  you  more  than  conquerors. 

Love  him  in  all  ways :  those  wherein  he  proceeds  towards  you,  and  those 
wherein  you  should  walk  with  him ;  the  former,  whether  they  be  pleasing  or 
afflictive.  When  his  ways  are  apparently  mercy,  the  goodness,  the  sweet- 
ness of  them  should  command  love  from  you.  Cant.  i.  8,  Ps.  i.  16.    Whea 
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they  are  afflictive,  they  are  xnerey  too,  though  B^ise  will  not  always  let  yon 
discern  it.  There  is  Ioto  in  them,  when  they  make  you  smart,  sneh  love  as 
made  the  apostles  triumph :  Bom.  viii.,  *  In  all  these  things  we  are  more 
than  conqnerors.*  Why  more  than  conquerors  ?  Because  the  love  of  Christ 
was  in  them.  Yea,  when  there  is  some  anger  in  them,  there  is  love  also, 
Bev.  iii.  19.  We  are  slow  to  believe  this,  and  that  may  be  the  reason  it  is 
so  oft  repeated  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  Pix>v.  iii.  11,  Heb.  xii.  5. 
As  he  shewed  his  love  by  being  afflicted  for  us,  so  also  by  afflicting  us. 
And  that  love  he  shews  should  engage  us  to  love  him,  even  in  the  furnace 
of  affliction,  there  should  our  love  to  Christ  flame  out,  even  when  the  waves 
and  the  biUows  go  over  us.  The  opposition  should  fortify  love,  many  waters 
should  not  quench  it. 

And  love  him  too  in  the  ways  wherein  we  should  walk  with  him, — the 
ways  of  holiness,  self-denial,  mortification.  These  are  not  grateful  to  the 
fietk ;  but  they  are  the  ways  of  Christ,  the  ways  of  him  that  loved  us.  And, 
therefore,  he  made  them  our  ways,  and  leads  us  into  them,  because  he  loves 
us ;  and,  therefore,  in  despite  of  our  corruptions,  they  should  be  lovely  to 
us.  They  should  be  <  ways  of  pleasantness,'  because  they  are  <  paths  of 
peace,'  Prov.  iii.  17.  His  commandments  are  the  paths  of  life,  none  of 
them  should  be  grievous.  It  is  the  yoke  of  Christ,  his  burden  which  seems 
heaviest :  he  Uys  it  on  us,  because  he  loves  us ;  and  shall  not  that  consi- 
deration make  it  light  and  easy  ?  When  he  came  into  the  world  for  us, 
if  he  had  declined  that  which  was  grievous  to  flesh  and  blood,  that  vrhich 
was  difficult,  and  expensive,  and  hazardous,  and  meddled  with  nothing  for 
our  sakes  but  what  was  cheap,  and  easy,  and  safe,  and  pleasing,  oh  what 
had  become  of  us,  our  redemption  had  never  been  effected  t  Oh,  but  his  love 
to  us  made  him  count  nothing  too  costiy,  too  difficult,  too  grievous  I  Let 
us  likewise  shew  our  love  to  Christ,  in  counting  no  part  of  his  ways,  no  part 
of  our  duty,  too  hard,  or  too  expensive,  or  too  hazardous,  or  too  grievous. 
How  can  we  say  that  we  love  him,  if  we  be  so  disaffected  to  any  part  of  the 
good,  and  perfect,  and  acceptable  will  of  Christ,  who  loved  us  f  Let  us 
resolve  to  subdue  our  own  wills,  to  cross  our  carzuU  inclinations,  to  quit  our 
worldly  interest,  to  oppose  our  own  humours ;  to  follow  him  in  painful,  and 
costly,  and  reproached,  and  hazardous  services ;  to  abate  him  nothing  of 
what  he  expects,  to  spare  ourselves  in  nothing  that  he  requires  of  us.  Then 
shall  we  shew  that  we  love  him  indeed,  and  find  that  he  loves  us ;  other- 
wise we  are  in  danger  to  be  found  no  better  than  pretenders  to  Christ  and 
his  love,  and  such  as  he  will  not  know,  nor  own. 

Love  him  in  his  people.  In  them  all  who  have  anything  of  his  image  and 
likeness,  however  sullied  with  weaknesses  and  infimitios,  or  blotted  with 
distasteful  carriages,  or  soured  with  the  crabbedness  of  an  unhappy  temper, 
or  varying  from  you  in  some  particulars  of  practice  or  opinion,  1  John  iv. 
10,  11,  20,  21 ;  say  not,  they  are  cross,  and  froward,  and  peevish,  and 
selfish,  and  every  way  unworthy,  and  every  way  disobedient ;  how  can  I  love 
such  ?  Oh,  but  might  not  Christ  have  said  tiiis  of  yon,  and  much  worse  ? 
If  he  had  refused  to  love  you  on  this  account,  what  had  your  condition  been  ? 
And  if  he  would  not  be  hindered  firom  loving  you,  when  there  was  unspeak- 
ably more  in  you  to  forbid  his  love,  shall  some  Httie  things  (litUe  in  eom- 
parison  of  what  Christ  might  have  objected  agunst  you),  how  great  soever 
yon  think  them,  hinder  you  from  loviog  Christ  in  his  members  ?  Say  not, 
I  cannot  think  them  his  members,  they  are  so  unlike  him ;  for  if  yon  look 
well  into  your  own  hearts  and  ways,  may  not  you  see  much  to  make  you  think 
yourselves  not  like  him  ?  May  not  Christ  see  therein  much  more  to  make 
him  judge  you  very  unlike  ?    Take  heed  you  venture  not  to  dismember 
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Christ,  out  of  any  little  pratenoes  or  prejodiees.  He  will  take  it  better  at 
your  hands  to  love  those  as  his,  who  are  not,  than  not  to  love  any  who  are 
bis  indeed,  though  they  seem  not  so  to  yon.  Yon  love  not  Chnst,  if  you 
loTe  not  his  people ;  and  if  you  love  not  him,  yon  cannot  expect  love 
from  him. 

Hi  gave  hinuelf  for  u».  The  next  thing  considerable  in  the  text  is  the 
expression  of  Chnst's  love ;  he  gave  himself  for  us,  &o.  To  open  this,  and 
Q&r  it  to  yon  distinctly  and  clearly,  take  notice  of  the  several  words  and 
parts  of  the  expression. 

1.  He  gave.  Gifts  are  expressiona  of  love.  We  judge  of  love  by  the 
quality  or  value  of  the  gift.  He  that  loves  heartily  gives  freely,  and  he  that 
bves  much  gives  much,  if  he  have  much  to  give.  We  conclude  with  reason 
that  he  who  gives  us  things  of  great  value,  and  gives  freely,  loves  us  answer- 
ably,  has  a  great  love  for  us.    Now  what  did  Christ  give  ? 

2.  He  gave  hinuel/y  nothing  less  than  himself ;  and  that  is  more,  incom- 
parably more,  than  if  he  had  given  aU  the  angels  in  heaven,  all  the  lareasnres 
on  earth  for  us ;  more  than  if  he  had  given  all  the  works  of  his  hands.  It 
is  more  than  heaven  and  earth  togetiier ;  as  piuch  more  than  the  whole 
world  as  the  whole  world  is  more  than  the  drop  of  a  bucket,  and  the  small 
dnst  of  the  balance ;  for  the  disproportion  is  greater  betwixt  the  Son  of  Qod 
aod  the  whole  world,  than  betwixt  the  whole  world  and  the  drop  of  a  bucket. 
The  small  dust  of  the  balance  is  as  nothing  to  the  universe,  and  the  universe 
is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  Son  of  God.  And  it  is  hvmaeff  that  he  gave ; 
not  so  little  a  thing  as  the  whole  creation,  but,  that  which  is  infinitely  more 
and  greater,  himself.  That  word  comprises  more  than  ten  thousand  worlds 
amount  to. 

It  is  exceeding  much  that  the  apostle  says  is  given  us ;  and  it  will  appear, 
if  we  view  the  several  parcels  of  the  gift,  in  the  account  we  have  ther^f, 
1  Cor.  iii.  22.  Not  only  Paul,  &o. ;  not  only  life  and  death,  but  the  world  ; 
not  only  the  world,  but  that  which  is  to  come,  things  present  and  things  to 
come.  No  leas  than  two  worlds  I  Could  the  heart  of  man  desire  more  ? 
Oh  but  he  has  given  more,  infinitely  more !  When  he  gave  himself,  he  gave 
more  than  ten  thousand  worlds.  AU  is  yours.  Ay,  but  that  all,  and  the 
great  contents  thereof,  are  nothing  compared  with  himself,  and  he  gave  no 
less  than  himself. 

3.  How  did  he  give  himself  ?  He  did  not  give  himself  as  we  are  wont  to 
give,  nor  did  he  give  himself  as  he  gives  other  things.  But  as  the  gift  was 
extraordinaiy  and  transcendently  great,  so  was  his  way  of  giving  it.  As  the 
greatness  of  the  gift,  so  the  manner  of  giving  it,  expresses  a  great,  a  trans- 
eendent  love.  He  gave  himself,  not  in  the  common  way  of  giving ;  but,  as 
the  text  shews,  his  giving  was  an  offering  of  himself.  '  He  gave  himself  an 
offering  for  us.'     But  then, 

4.  How  did  he  give  himself  as  an  offering  for  us  ?  What  kind  of  offering 
did  he  make  himaelf  ?  There  are  several  sorts  of  offerings  mentioned  in 
Seriptore.  We  meet  with  offerings  that  were  not  sacrificed,  and  ahM>  with 
oSenngs  that  were  sacrificed. 

Offi^ings  that  were  not  sacrifices.  Such  were  the  persons  and  things  which 
were  devoted  or  dedicated  unto  God  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  and  of  the 
temple.  Thus  the  vessels  and  utensils  given  up  and  set  apart  for  the  service 
and  ministration  under  the  law  are  called  oflbrings,  Num.  vii.  10,  and  those 
ofieiinge  are  specified,  ver.  18,  &o.  Silver  chargers,  bowls,  and  spoons ; 
and  not  only  things,  but  persons  are  called  offerings  when  set  apart ;  for  thns 
the  le^  ministry.  Num.  x.  10,  11, 18.     The  other  sort  of  offerings  were 
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eacrifioes,  snch  as  were  offered  so  ae  to  be  eonsTimed  and  destroyed,  and  to 
be  deprived  of  life,  if  ihey  were  things  that  had  life.  So  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  betwixt  these  offerings :  the  fcmner  were  offered  so  as  to  be 
preserved,  the  latter  were  offered  so  as  to  be  killed  or  consnmed.  For  that 
is  the  true  notion  of  a  sacrifice ;  it  is  an  offering  daily  consumed.  And  sneh 
an  offering  was  Christ,  such  an  offering  as  was  a  sacrifice,  as  the  text  shews. 
He  gave  himself  to  be  sacrificed  for  us.  *  He  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter.'  He  was  slain,  and  his  blood  shed  and  poured  out.  It  had  been 
much  for  the  Son  of  God  to  give  himself  for  us  as  an  offering  in  any  sense, 
though  not  one  drop  of  his  precious  blood  had  been  shed,  though  he  had  not 
suffered  in  the  least.  Oh  what  manner  of  love  was  it,  tiiat  he  would  offer 
himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  us ;  that  he  would  be  slain,  and  so  far  destroyed  for 
us  as  the  sacrifices  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  offerings  I     But, 

5.  What  kind  of  sacrifice  was  it  ?  There  were  several  sorts  of  sacrifices 
under  the  law.    They  are  commonly  reduced  to  two  heads. 

(1.)  Some  were  euchaiistioal,  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving,  offered  as  thank- 
ful acknowledgments  of  deliverances,  or  other  mercies  obtained. 

(2.)  Others  were  propitiatory,  sacrifices  for  expiation,  to  make  atomement, 
to  expiate  guilt,  and  procure  pardon  and  reconciliation.  Now  Christ  offered 
himself  a  sacrifice,  not  of  thanksgiving ;  none  have  entertained,  or  can  give 
any  reason,  for  such  a  conceit.  But  he  gave  himself  for  us  a  sacrifice  for 
expiation,  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  our  sin,  to  procure  pardon,  and  make  our 
peace  witli  God.  And  this  appears  by  the  phrase  which  the  apostle  here 
uses  to  explain  and  illustrate  it ;  it  was  offered  to  God  for  a  sweet-smelling 
savour,  which  is  an  expression  by  which  propitiatory  sacrifices  are  wont  to 
be  described  in  Scripture.  In  tlie  first  place,  where  we  meet  with  it,  it  is 
applied  to  Noah*s  sacrifice.  Gen.  viii.  21.  This  was  a  sacrifice  for  propi- 
tiation ;  for  upon  the  offering  it  the  Lord  declares  himself  appeased,  and 
that  though  tlie  imaginations  of  man's  heart  be  evil,  yet  he  will  not  again 
curse  the  earth ;  which  words  express  that  God  was  atoned  with  t^e  sacilfice 
which  Noah  offered.  The  word  signifes  a  *  savour  of  rest ; '  for  though  the 
Lord  was  moved  with  anger  against  the  world,  so  as  to  bring  a  deluge  upon 
it,  yet  now  he  would  rest  firom  his  anger,  his  wrath  did  cease.  And  this  is 
the  proper  effect  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  when  it  prevails  and  is  accepted. 
And  elsewhere  also  these  sacrifices  for  expiation  are  set  forth  by  this  expres- 
sion. Lev.  i.  9,  16,  17.  That  the  sacrifices  or  burnt-offerings  prescribed  in 
this  chapter  were  piacular  is  plain,  ver.  4.  To  make  atonement  was  the 
proper  end  and  design  of  sacrifices  for  expiation. 

The  Socinians,  [who]  will  not  upon  any  terms  allow  the  death  of  Christ  to  be 
such  a  sacrifice,  and  so  strive  to  illude*  every  text  which  we  allege  to  prove 
ity  do  use  this  evasion  here.  They  say  the  phrase  is  used  of  free-will 
offerings ;  these  are  the  sacrifices  which  are  commonly  said  to  be  a  sweet 
savour.  But  there  is  no  reason  in  this,  for  sacrifices  for  expiation  were  firee- 
will  offerings,  as  much  as  those  for  thanksgiving;  and  those  sacrifices  par- 
ticularly which  I  have  instanced  and  proved  to  be  piacular,  viz.,  that  of 
Noah ;  for  it  was  not  offered  at  a  time  determined  by  God,  for  anything 
appears,  and  that  is  it  which  makes  the  difference  between  free-will  offerings 
and  the  solemn  stated  sacrifices.  And  for  those.  Lev.  i,  the  text  is  express, 
ver.  8. 

Or  if  they  should  allege  that  this  phrase  is  applied  to  peace-offerings,  yet 
this  would  not  serve  their  turn ;  for  peace-offerings  for  the  congregation  had 
something  of  expiation  in  them,  Lev.  xxxv.  16.  And  this  appears,  not  only 
because  what  is  required  in  propitiatory  sacrifices  is  found  in  peace-offerings, 

*  Qu.* elude? '—Ed. 
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viz.,  the  slaying  of  the  heast,  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  and  the  consntning 
some  part  of  it  npon  the  altar,  Lev.  ix.  18,  19,  but  idso  becanse  what  is 
proper  and  ascribed  to  sacrifices  designed  for  expiation  is  ascribed  to  peace- 
offerings,  Ezek.  xlv.  15,  17,  where  peace-ofierings,  amongst  the  rest,  were 
to  make  reconciliation  for  the  people  ;  and  this  is  Uie  proper  and  special  end 
of  sscrifices  for  expiation.  To  tnm  away  the  Lord's  anger,  and  appease  his 
wrath,  was  the  main  design  of  propitiatory  sacrifices.  And  David,  when  the 
Lord's  anger  was  kindled  and  consuming  the  people,  he  ofiers  peace-offerings, 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  21.  And  this  was  the  issue  of  it,  the  plague  was  stayed, 
God's  anger  was  appeased,  ver.  25.  So  that,  whatever  the  Socinianists 
object  against  the  text,  who,  by  denymg  the  death  of  Christ  to  be  a  propi- 
tiatory sacrifice,  would  raze  the  foundations  of  all  our  hopes  and  comforts  in 
the  gospel,  we  have  made  it  clear  and  firm,  that  the  sacrifice  which  the  text 
lays  Christ  offered  for  his  people  in  offering  himself,  was  a  sacrifice  for  ex- 
piation. 

OU,  Christ  offered  himself  a  sacrifice  of  expiation  for  his  people. 

To  give  you  distinctly  the  evidence  which  the  Scripture  affords  for  this 
great  and  fundamental  truth,  take  it  in  these  severals. 

1.  He  offered  himself,  Heb.  vii.  27 ;  'He  offered  up  himself,'  Heb.  ix.  14 
and  28. 

2.  He  offered  himself  a  sacrifice,  1  Cor.  v.  7,  Heb.  iz.  26.  Those  things 
vhieh  were  necessary  and  requisite  to  a  real  and  proper  sacrifice  concurred  in 
this  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

(1.)  The  person  offering  was  to  be  a  priest ;  it  was  the  peculiar  office  of 
the  priest  under  the  law,  Heb.  v.  1.  So  Christ,  that  he  might  offer  this 
saerifice,  was  called  to  that  office,  and  made  an  high  priest,  ver.  5,  6,  10. 

(2.)  The  things  offered  were  to  be  of  Qod's  appointment,  otherwise  it  had 
been,  not  a  trae  and  acceptable  sacrifice,  but  will- worship ;  and  no  more  a 
sacrifice  in  God's  account  fhan  the  cutting  off  a  dog's  neck,  or  offering 
mie's  blood,  as  appears  by  the  laws  given  by  God  to  Moses  concerning  firee- 
vill  offerings.  Lev.  i.  In  the  free-will  offerings,  though  the  precise  time  for 
offering  them  was  not  determined,  yet  things  to  be  offered  were  appointed. 
So  that  what'!'  Christ  offered  was  appointed  and  prepared  by  God,  Heb. 
X.  5.  He  prepared  him  a  body,  that  he  might  offer  that  for  a  sacrifice ;  and 
Uut  he  offered,  ver.  10.  It  was  a  living  body  that  he  prepared  for  him,  a 
body  animated,  enlivened  with  a  soul,  which  soul  was  separated  firom  his 
My  in  the  offering;  and  therefore  he  is  said  to  make  his  soul  an  offering, 
Isa.  liiL  And  soul  and  body  constituting  his  human  nature,  and  making  up 
liimself,  he  is  said  to  offer  himself,  Heb.  ix.  26,  14. 

(3.)  That  which  was  offered  for  a  sacrifice  was  to  be  destroyed.  This  is 
essential  to  a  sacrifice ;  it  is  oblatio  rite  comumpta^  an  offering  duly  con- 
^^nned.  Those  things  that  had  life,  that  they  might  be  offered  as  sacrifices, 
^ey  were  killed,  and  their  blood  poured  out ;  and  the  other  parts  of  them, 
^des  the  blood,  were  burned,  either  wholly  or  in  part. 

Thus  was  Christ  sacrificed ;  his  dying  and  bleeding  on  the  cross  answered 
^  killing  and  bloodshed  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  and  his  sufferings  (ex- 
pressed by  the  pains  of  hell)  were  correspondent  to  the  burnings  of  the  sac- 
fi^,  Heb.  xiii.  12, 18 ;  his  sufferings  without  the  gate  are  held  forth  here, 
u  answering  the  burning  of  the  sacrifices  without  the  camp. 

(4.)  The  person  to  whom  they  were  offered  was  God,  and  hina  only, 
'^rifieing  was  a  divine  honour  appropriated  to  God.     To  offer  sacrifice  to 
«y  else  was  gross  idolatry,  Heb.  v.  1.     What  were  those  things,  rA  w^hg 
♦Qu.  'So what'?— Ed. 
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Tov  0I&V  ?  Oblations  and  sacrifices.  And  this  sacrifice  Christ  offered  tmto 
God,  Heb.  ii.  17.  He  performed  the  office  of  a  merciful  and  faithful  high 
priest,  in  offering  to  God  vhat  belonged  to  him.  What  were  those  things  ? 
Why,  such  as  made  reconciliation,  i.e.  in  offering  to  God  a  propitiatory 
sacnfice. 

The  Bocinians  will  have  Christ  to  offer  this  sacrifice,  not  to  God,  but  to 
us,  that  they  may  deny  it  to  be  a  real  and  proper  sacrifice.  But  here  they 
offer  plain  violence  to  Scripture ;  the  text  is  express,  he  offered  to  God,  not 
to  us,  Heb.  ix.  14. 

By  these  particulars  we  see,  that  what  was  necessaiy  to  constitute  a  real 
and  proper  sacrifice  is  found  in  this  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

8.  He  offered  himself  a  sacrifice  of  expiation.  And  this  is  it  I  intend  to 
insist  on.  That  his  death  was  such  a  sacrifice  may  be  made  evident  in  general 
by  this  one  consideration,  that  the  propitiatoiy  sacrifices  under  the  law  were 
figures  and  shadows,  whereby  this  great  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  typified ;  for  if 
the  figures  and  shadows  had  something  of  expiation  in  them,  that  which  was 
the  substance  of  them,  and  was  typified  by  them,  must  have  it  also,  else  there 
would  not  be  so  much  in  the  substance  as  in  the  shadow,  and  the  thing 
typified  would  not  answer  that  which  prefigures  it,  nor  would  the  things 
which  the  Lord  appointed  to  resemble  one  another  bear  a  resemblance. 

Now,  that  those  sacrifices  under  the  law  did  prefigure  and  shadow  out  this 
great  sacrifice  of  expiation  in  Christ's  deaths  appears,  because  the  apostle  de- 
clares them  to  be  figures  and  shadows,  Heb.  ix.  9  and  x.  1.  Those  expia- 
tory sacrifices  had  some  resemblance  of  this,  as  the  shadow  has  of  the  body, 
though  obscure  and  imperfect ;  they  were  but  shadows,  the  substance  and 
perfection  of  expiation  was  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  Col.  ii.  17. 

And  if  we  come  to  particulars,  and  view  the  several  sorts  of  them  under 
the  law,  we  may  find,  that  whatever  sacrifices  were  then  offered  to  make 
expiation,  they  all  prisfigured  and  signified  this  of  Christ.  And  we  have 
ground  to  conclude  so,  from  other  places  of  Scripture,  applying  them  to  this 
great  sacrifice.    Vid.  Sermon  or  Homily  68. 

And  let  not  this  discourse  seem  tedious  to  you,  or  not  worth  your  best 
attention  here,  or  your  serious  consideration  in  private,  for  there  is  scarce 
any  subject  I  can  insist  on  either  moro  profitable  or  more  necessaiy ;  for 
without  understanding  this  point  I  am  upon,  that  Christ  is  a  sacrifice  of  ex- 
piation, you  cannot  fully  understand  either  ihe  law  or  the  gospel.  We  shall 
but  understand  the  law  as  the  blind  Jews  do,  who,  in  all  the  laws  about 
sacrifices,  see  nothing  of  Christ ;  and  we  shall  but  understand  the  gospel  as 
the  Bocinians  do,  who  quite  deface  and  utterly  subvert  it. 

I  have  given  you  some  evidence  in  what  is  already  said,  that  Christ  in  his 
death  gave  himself  for  his  people,  not  only  a  proper  and  real  sacrifice,  but 
also  a  sacrifice  for  expiation. 

I  proceed  now  to  some  particulars,  which  will  both  explain  and  confirm 
this  weighty  point,  and  withal  clear  up  divers  main  truths  of  the  gospel,  of 
very  great  consequence  for  our  comfort  and  establishment ;  which,  for  some 
seeming  difficulty  and  obscurity  in  them,  are  mistaken  by  some  and  rejected 
by  others,  though  the  gospel  itself  signify  little  to  us  witliout  them. 

If  this  point,  Christ's  being  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  us,  were  well  un- 
derstood, there  would  remain  little  or  no  djfficulty  concerning  our  sin  being 
imputed  to  Christ,  or  satisfaction  made  by  him  for  us,  or  the  imputation  of 
that  satisfiEUstion  to  us,  or  his  performing  it  in  our  stead. 

All  these,  and  others  of  this  nature,  would  be  clear,  so  as  to  be  entertained 
and  believed  without  doubt  or  difficulty,  if  this  was  but  clear,  that  Christ 
gave  himself  a  sacrifice  for  expiation. 
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And  iliis  I  shall  endeavonr  to  make  plain  to  joa,  by  shewing  in  some  par- 
tieolars  that  whatever  is  essential  to  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  is  required 
in  saeh  a  sacrifice  under  the  law,  is  to  be  found  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

But  let  me  first  premise  this  one  thing :  by  the  judicial  law  (which  was  to 
the  Jews  their  civil  or  statute  law,  by  which  they  were'  governed  as  a  com- 
monwealth or  body  politic)  corporal  death  was  the  penalty  of  all  disobedience 
to  God,  Dent,  xxvii.  26.  The  curse  is  death,  death  corporal  in  the  civil  or 
politieai  sense  of  it;  death  eternal  in  the  spiritual  sense,  as  the  apostle 
applies  it,  Qal.  iiL  10.  Now,  the  Lord,  who  was  the  King  and  Lawgiver  of 
Israel,  relaxed  the  laws  as  to  many  offences;  and  instead  of  the  corporal 
death  of  the  person  offending,  accepted  of  the  death  of  a  sacrifice. 

Let  this  be  minded  and  remembered  all  along ;  for  much  of  what  follows 
will  be  mistaken,  or  not  well  understood  without  it.  And  so  I  go  on  to  the 
particulars  mentioned,  which  will  shew  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  fully 
correspondent  to  the  propitiatory  sacrifices  under  the  law,  in  all  points  that 
are  essential  or  necessary  to  sudi  a  sacrifice. 

1.  The  sin  of  the  offender,  whether  a  particular  person  or  the  people,  was 
laid  open  the  sacrifice,  imputed  to,  or  charged  on  it.  The  sin  of  the  offerer 
was  in  a  manner  tranflierred  to  the  sacrifice,  so  as  it  became  responsible  for 
it,  and  was  made  liable  to  answer  or  suffer  for  it,  as  if  itself  had  contracted 
the  guilt.  As  when  the  debt  is  charged  on  the  surety,  or  he  takes  it/)n 
himself,  he  is  as  much  obliged  to  pay  it,  to  be  answerable  for  it,  as  if  himself 
had  contracted  it.  The  sacrifice  was  looked  on  as  under  guilt,  ^and  treated 
as  a  goilty  thing ;  not  as  having  sinned,  but  as  if  it  had  sinned. 

Henee  the  word  used  for  such  a  sacrifice  does  signify  sin  itself.  And  the 
sacrifices  are  said  to  bear  the  iniquities  of  the  people.  Lev.  zvi.  22,  and 
X.  17,  because  the  people's  sins  were  laid  on  them.  For  this  we  have  further 
evidence,  by  their  Lnyiog  hands  on  the  head  of  the  sacrifice.  Lev.  i.  4,  iv.  4. 
And  it  is  observed,  Uiat  in  all  the  propitiatory  sacrifices  for  the  whole  con- 
gregation this  rite  was  used,  and  in  no  sacrifices  for  them,  but  those.  And 
because  all  the  people  could  not  lay  on  their  hands,  some  other  representing 
them  did  it  for  them ;  sometimes  the  elders.  Lev.  iv.  15,  2  Chron.  xxix. 
22-24,  sometimes  the  high  priest.  Lev.  xvi.  21.  When  they  laid  their 
hands  on  the  sacrifices,  they  confessed  their  sins  over  them.  This  the  text 
calls  a  putting  their  sins  upon  the  head  of  the  sacrifice.  Hereby  was  signi- 
fied, as  the  Hebrew  doctors  observe,  that  the  iniquities  of  the  people  were 
Uid  upon  the  head  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  guilt  transferred  from  themselves 
onto  the  victim  that  was  sacrificed  for  them.  Hereupon  the  scape-goat,  and 
all  those  sacrifices,  whose  blood  was  carried  unto  the  holy  place,  and  whose 
bodies  were  burnt  without  the  camp,  because  the  sins  of  the  people  were 
laid  on  them,  they  were  looked  on  as  if  they  were  polluted  and  defiling 
things,  and  accounted  execrable  and  polluted ;  insomuch,  as  those  who  did 
but  touch  them,  contracted  such  pollution,  that  they  were  not  to  be  admitted 
mto  the  eongregation  till  they  were  purified.  Lev.  xvi.  26,  xxviii.  24.  The 
Hebrew  doctors  say*  this  was  the  reason,  because  the  scape-goat  and  those 
other  sacrifices  were  charged  with  so  much  guilt,  such  a  multitude  of  sins 
beii^  laid  on  them. 

And  as  sin  was  charged  upon  the  legal  sacrifices  and  imputed  to  them, 
10  was  oar  sins  charged  upon  Christ,  the  great  sacrifice,  and  imputed  to 
him,  2  Cor.  v.  21.  The  righteousness  of  God  here  is  the  righteousness  of 
him  who  is  God,  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  that  righteousness  which  he 
performed  in  being  obedient  unto  death.    What  is  said  of  Christ^s  right- 

•  Vid.  Outram,  271. 
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eonsoess  in  refereoee  to  ns,  that  is  said  of  onr  sin  in  reference  to  Christ ;  we 
are  made  righteouBness,  he  is  made  sin.  But  how  was  his  righteoosness 
made  oars,  how  was  our  sin  made  his  ?  Why,  hy  imputation  only.  We 
were  far  from  heing  righteous  in  ourselves,  hut  his  righteousness  is  imputed 
to  us.  He  was  iar  from  heing  a  sinner,  hut  our  sin  was  imputed  to  him. 
But  what  is  it  to  he  imputed?  If  we  will  speak  exactly  of  this,  we  must 
speak  differently  of  them,  according  to  the  different  nature  and  quality  of  the 
things  imputed,  which  are  good  or  evil.  That  which  is  evil,  is  said  to  he 
imputed  to  us,  when  it  is  charged  on  us.  Good  is  said  to  he  imputed  to  us, 
when  it  is  accepted  for  us.  When  evil  is  said  to  he  charged  on  ai^,  so  as 
he  is  to  suffer  for  it,  though  he  committed  it  not,  we  say  it  is  imputed  to 
him.  And  when  good  is  accepted  for  another,  so  as  he  has  the  advantages 
of  it,  though  he  performed  it  not,  hut  another  for  him,  and  in  his  stead, 
then  it  is  said  to  he  imputed  to  him. 

Thus  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  us,  when  it  is  accepted  for 
us,  so  as  we  are  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  it,  though  we  performed  it  not, 
hut  Christ  in  our  stead.  And  thus  our  sin  was  imputed  to  Christ,  when  it 
was  charged  on  him,  so  as  he  was  to  suffer  for  it  in  our  stead,  though  we 
only  committed  it.  And  thus  was  sin  imputed  to  sacrifices  under  the  law,  in 
that  sin  was  charged  on  them,  so  as  they  vrere  to  suffer  for  it,  though  they 
were  not  the  transgressors. 

So  a  deht  is  imputed  to  a  surety,  when  he  takes  the  deht  upon  himself, 
and  is  thereby  obliged  to  pay,  though  he  never  contracted  it. 

And  this  not  only  clears  Uie  nature  of  the  act,  but  also  the  justice  and 
equity  of  it.  It  may  seem  unjust,  that  one  who  is  innocent  should  be 
charged  with  the  sms  of  another.  But  there  is  indeed  no  unrighteousness 
herein.  It  was  the  righteous  act  and  appointment  of  God,  that  the  sins  of 
the  people  should  be  laid  on  the  sacrifice  ;  and  it  was  his  act  and  appoint- 
ment, that  our  sins  should  be  laid  on  Christ  the  great  sacrifice.  And  there 
is  no  unrighteousness  with  God  in  this  act,  more  than  in  the  other ;  to  say 
nothing  that  the  practice  of  the  world  justified  it  in  all  their  particular  sacri- 
fices. Nay,  there  is  more  to  be  pleaded  for  charging  sin  on  Christ,  than  in 
that  of  the  other  legal  sacrifices ;  for  volenti  nonJU  injuria,  there  is  no 
injury  where  there  is  consent.  But  sin  was  laid  upon.iJbe  other  sacrifices, 
when  they  were  not  capable  of  consenting  to  it.  But  Christ  gave  his  consent 
to  have  our  sins  laid  on  him.  The  Lord  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all, 
but  he  was  willing  they  should  be  laid  on  him ;  and  it  vras  in  reference 
hereto  that  he  said,  Heb.  x.  7.  He  himself  bare  our  sins,  he  took  upon  him 
the  burden  of  our  guilt  freely.  It  was  his  own  voluntary  act,  so  there  was 
no  more  unrighteousness  in  it,  than  in  charging  the  debt  upon  the  surety, 
who  freely  and  out  of  choice  takes  a  debt  upon  him  and  thereby  engages  him- 
self to  discharge  it.  Never  did  any  surety  so  freely  chai^  himself  with  a 
debt,  as  Christ  charged  himself  with  our  sins. 

It  may  be  objected,  that,  if  our  sins  were  charged  on  Christ  and  laid  upon 
him,  then  he  was  under  guilt ;  and  the  most  innocent  Son  of  God,  who  was 
holy,  harmless,  and  separate  from  sinners,  who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile 
found  in  his  lips,  must  be  counted  a  guilty  person ;  nay,  the  most  guilty  of 
all  others,  as  having  upon  him  the  sins  of  all  his  people. 

I  answer,  there  are  two  sorts  of  guilt ;  a  culpable  and  a  penal  guilt.  He 
is  under  culpable  guilt,  who  himself  committed  the  offence.  He  is  nnder 
penal  guilt,  who  is  obliged  to  suffer  for  the  offence,  though  he  committed  it 
not :  for  this  guilt  is  no  more  than  an  obligation  to  punishment.  Now 
Christ,  as  our  sacrifice,  was  only  under  this  penal  guilt.  The  offences  that 
he  was  charged  with  were  committed  by  us,  not  by  him ;  only  by  undertaking 
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to  be  a  sacrifice  for  ns,  he  came  under  an  obligation  to  suffer  for  as,  as  if  be 
had  sinned,  thongh  we  only  were  the  transgressors. 

And  thus  it  was  in  those  legal  sacrifices,  which  were  shadows  of  Christ. 
We  need  go  no  further  to  clear  it.  In  them  it  appears  that  these  two  sorts 
of  gnilt  may  be  separated  ;  so  that  he  who  is  not  culpably  guilty,  may  be 
penally  guilty,  and  may  justly  suffer,  though  he  did  not  personally  sin  :  for 
those  peculiar*  sacrifices,  the  sins  of  the  people  being  laid  on  them,  were  under 
penal  guilt,  and  did  justly  suffer  as  if  they  had  sinned  ;  and  yet  they  were 
not  culpably  guilty,  for  they  neither  had  sinned,  nor  were  capable  of  sinning. 

And  in  respect  of  this  penal  guilt,  it  may  be  granted  that  it  was  under 
more  guilt  than  any,  as  the  sacrifice  for  the  whole  congregation  was  under 
more  guilt,  being  charged  with  more  sin  than  any  sacrifice  offered  for  a  par- 
ticolar  person. 

The  text  insisted  on  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this  point.  Christ  was  '  made 
sin  for  us.'  Those  who  hereby  understand  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  say  the  same 
thing  in  consequence  that  I  have  said,  for  if  Christ  was  made  a  sacrifice  for 
sin,  that  must  be  granted  of  him  which  necessarily  belongs  to  every  sacrifice 
for  sin ;  that  the  sin  of  those  for  whom  it  .was  offered  was  laid  on  it,  or, 
which  is  all  one,  imputed  to  it. 

This  is  also  signified  by  those  scriptures,  where  Christ  is  said  to  bear 
our  sins,  Isa.  liii.  6,  11,  12,  Heb.  ix.  28,  1  Peter  ii.  24.  For  the  bearing 
of  our  pnnishment  is  hereby  commonly  understood. 

Yet  his  being  charged  with  our  sin  must  necessarily  be  included  ;  for'our 
punishment  could  not  have  been  justly  inflicted,  nor  would  his  sufferings 
hare  been  penal,  but  that  our  sin  was  charged  on  him,  or  imputed  to  him. 
For  punishment  is  never  duly  inflicted,  but  where  sin  is  some  way  charged. 

2.  The  penalty  due  to  the  transgressor  under  the  law  was  inflicted  on 
the  sacrifice  offered  for  him.  The  sinner  deserved  temporal  death  and 
destruction ;  and  the  sacrifice  was  slain  or  destroyed.  So  it  was  with  the 
sacrifices  for  the  high  priest  and  the  whole  congregation.  A  bullock  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  brought  as  a  sin-offering  for  the  high  priest,  and  that  was  to 
be  killed.  Lev.  xvi.  11 ;  a  goat  was  the  sin-offering  for  the  people,  and  that  is 
ordered  to  be  killed,  ver.  15  ;  and  the  scape-goat,  sent  into  the  wilderness, 
was  so  sent  in  order  to  its  destruction  one  way  or  other. 

So  it  was  likewise  with  sin-offerings  for  private  persons.  If  it  was  a 
Iamb  or  a  kid,  they  were  killed,  as  other  beasts  offered  for  sacrifice.  Lev. 
T.  6 ;  if  they  were  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons,  their  heads  were  to  be 
wrung  off  from  their  necks,  ver.  8  ;  and  when  not  able  to  bring  doves  and 
pi^^eons,  they  were  to  offer  fine  flour,  and  this  was  to  be  consumed,  a  hand- 
ful of  it  was  to  be  burnt,  vers.  11,  12. 

The  sinner  deserved  to  be  killed  or  destroyed,  that  was  the  penalty  due 
to  him  by  the  law  ;  and  so  the  sacrifice  that  was  offered,  and  thereby 
niffered  for  him,  was  killed  or  destroyed.  The  transgressor's  sin  being 
transferred  to  the  sacrifice,  and  laid  on  it  by  the  institution  of  God,  signified 
by  the  imposition  of  hands  on  the  head  of  the  sacrifice :  hereupon  being 
supposed  to  be  under  guilt,  and  guilt  being  an  obligation  to  punishment, 
the  sacrifice  was  obliged  to  suffer,  and  did  suffer,  the  penalty  which  the 
offender  deserved. 

This  is  further  cleared  by  the  words  which  they  used  when  they  brought 
a  sacrifice  :  Let  this  be  *mDD,  my  expiation  ;  the  meaning  of  which,  as  they 
f^eoerally  agree,  is  this,  What  evil  I  have  deserved,  let  it  fall  upon  the  head 
of  my  sacrifice. 

Thus  it  was  with  propitiatory  sacrifices,  or  sin-offerings  under  the  law. 
♦  Qn. 'piacular'?— Ed. 
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And  thus  it  was  with  Christ  the  great  sacrifice,  shadowed  out  by  them ;  and 
thereby  it  is  manifest  that  he  was  such  a  sacrifice.  The  punishment  which 
was  due  to  oar  sins  was  inflicted  on  Christ ;  he  saffered  what  our  sins 
deserved,  1  Peter  ii.  24.  As  the  sacrifice  bare  the  sin  of  him  for  whom  it 
was  offered,  and  thereupon  bare  the  penalty  due  to  him,  so  Christ  bare  the 
sins  of  his  people,  and  thereupon  bare  the  punishment  due  to  their  sins. 
This  expression  includes  both ;  both  his  taking  our  sins  upon  him,  which 
sins  were  the  meritorious  cause  of  punishment,  and  his  bearing  the  punish- 
ment, which  was  the  effect  of  our  sins,  that  which  they  deserved.  The 
sacrifices,  by  having  the  sins  of  the  people  laid  on  them,  became  liable  to 
undergo  the  penalty,  and  did  actually  undergo  it.  Bo  Christ,  by  taking  our 
sins  on  him,  became  liable  to  the  punishment,  and  did  actually  suffer  it. 
We  have  them  joined  together,  Isa.  liii.  12.  As  the  life  of  the  sacrifices 
was  poured  out  unto  death  in  the  pouring  out  of  their  blood,  so  was  Christ's 
life  poured  out  in  the  shedding  of  his  blood.. 

And  why  was  his  life  poured  out,  and  death  inflicted  on  him  ?  Because 
he  was  reckoned  amongst  transgressors,  our  transgressions  being  laid  on 
him  by  the  will  and  counsel  of  God.  He  was  reckoned  amongst  transgressors, 
not  by  the  Jews  only,  but  by  God  himself.  The  Jews  reckoned  him  a 
transgressor  upon  his  own  account ;  the  Lor4  reckoned  him  so  upon  our 
account.  And  so  he  bare  the  sins  of  many ;  he  having  taken  our  sins,  bare 
the  punishment  of  our  sins.  This  is  plainly  expressed,  ver.  5.  As  the 
sacrifices  were  wounded  and  slain  for  their  sins  for  whom  they  were  offered, 
so  was  Christ  wounded,  and  bruised,  and  killed  for  the  transgressions  of  his 
people.  What  the  sacrifice  suffered,  was  the  punishment  due  to  the  offender 
for  whom  it  was  offered ;  so  what  Christ  suffered  was  the  punishment  which 
the  transgressions  of  his  people  deserved.  These  expressions  here  used  by 
the  prophet,  are  proper  to  sacrifices  for  sin,  and  so  applied  to  Christ  as  such 
a  sacrifice,  ver.  10. .  He  was  wounded,  he  was  puniidied  for  our  transgres- 
sions, in  making  himself  an  offering  for  sin. 

The  Socinians  would  have  no  more  understood  by  these  phrases  of  Christ 
bearing  our  sins,  but  only  that  he  took  away  our  sins ;  and  so  no  more  than 
when  God  the  Father  is  said  to  take  sin  away.  But  the  expressions  here 
used  will  not  endure  such  a  sense.  For  the  Father  takes  away  sin  so  as 
not  to  suffer  for  it ;  but  it  is  plainly  expressed  here,  that  Christ  so  bare  our 
sins,  as  to  suffer  for  them.  He  bare  our  griefs,  our  sorrows;  he  was 
wounded,  bruised,  he  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death,  he  was  offered  up,  be 
bare  our  sins  as  a  sacrifice.  The  punishment  due  to  our  sin  was  suffered 
by  him,  as  the  penalty  due  to  transgressors  was  inflicted  on  the  sacrifice. 

8.  The  sacrifice  under  the  law  suffered  instead  of  the  sinner.  There  was 
a  substitution  of  the  sacrifice  in  the  room  of  the  transgressor.  This  is  evi- 
dent by  the  former  head  last  insisted  on ;  for  to  suffer  in  one's  stead,  is 
nothing  else  but  to  suffer  for  another  what  himself  should  have  suffered. 
Observe  what  it  is  to  be  in  one's  stead ;  for  not  only  the  doctrine  of  the 
law  concerning  piacular  sacrifices,  but  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel  con- 
cerning Christ's  satisfaction  and  our  justification  thereby,  depend  on  it,  and 
will  be  mistaken,  or  not  understood  without  it.  To  be  punished  in  anotJier's 
stead,  is  to  undergo  for  him  the  punishment  due  to  him,  that  he  may  escape. 
And  so  the  sacrifice  did  ;  when  the  transgressor  deserved  death,  the  sacrifice 
suffered  death  for  him,  that  he  might  not  die.  Thus  the  sacrifice  died  in 
his  stead,  the  life  of  it  went  for  his  life.  That  there  was  such  a  substitution 
of  the  sacrifice  in  place  of  the  offender,  the  life  of  the  sacrifice  being  taken 
away  instead  of  his  life,  is  apparent  also  in  Scripture,  Lev.  xvii.  11.  The 
life  is  in  the  blood,  the  blood  is  the  vehicle  of  life ;  when  the  blood  goes. 
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the  Ii&  goes;  and  because  the  life  is  in  ihe  blood,  therefore  was  it  given  for 
atonement  for  them  that  they  might  not  die.  And  so  the  blood,  which  is 
the  life,  being  offered  to  save  their  life,  the  life  of  the  sacrifice  went  instead 
of  the  life  of  the  offender. 

So  the  Jewish  writers  understand  it,  who  yet  will  understand  nothing  of 
Christ  in  their  sacrifices.  When,  say  they,  the  guilty  person  deserved  ih&t 
his  blood  should  be  shed,  and  his  body  should  be  burned,  the  Lord  in  mercy 
accepted  of  a  saorifice  as  a  thing  substituted  in  his  room ;  so  that  the  blood 
of  the  sacrifice  was  shed  mstead  of  his  blood,  ^'On  nnn  1t3*T,  and  the  life  of 
the  sacrifice  went  instead  of  his  life,  ^^  nnn  fiTD^.  Vids  Outr.  274,  Bux- 
torf.  in  Stilling.  859. 

And  whereas,  when  they  brought  a  sin-offering,  they  were  wont  to  say, 
Let  this  be  my  atonement,  ^niBD  ;  it  is  all  one,  they  tell  us,  as  if  he  had 
said,  Let  this  be  substituted  in  my  stead. 

Answerably,  Christ  suffered  in  our  stead ;  and  it  is  so  plain,  by  that  sub- 
stitutioii  in  the  other  ^sacrifices,  that  we  need  wish  for  nothing  more  to 
make  it  clearer.  Those  that  will  grant  him  to  be  a  sacrifice,  do  not  leave 
themselves  the  least  reason  to  doubt  but  he  suffered  in  our  stead,  and  not 
only  for  our  good  and  advantage. 

When  he  made  himself,  his  soul,  an  offering  for  our  sin,  he  was  substituted 
in  our  room ;  he  died  and  suffered,  not  only  for  us,  but  in  our  stead.  For 
to  suffer  in  our  stead,  is  nothing  else  but  to^suffer  what  we  deserved  to  suffer, 
that  we  might  escape.  And  thus  he  suffered ;  he  did  undergo  what  was  due 
to  us,  that  it  might  not  be  inflicted  on  ns. 

Thai  he  bare  ihe  punishment  due  to  ns,  is  sufficiently  proved  in  the  former 
head.  And  there  needs  no  more  to  prove  that  he  suffered  in  our  stead,  to 
those  who  will  understand  what  it  is  to  suffer  in  our  stead. 

The  nature  of  a  piacnlar  or  propitiatory  sacrifice  requires  this.  The 
sacrifice  was  always  supposed  to  suffer  instead  of  those  for  whom  it  was 
offered.  The  Scriptures  declare  this,  the  Jews  acknowledge  it,  the  heathen 
did  not  question  it.  None  can  deny  it  in  reference  to  Christ,  but  those  who, 
against  all  evidence  of  Old  and  New  Testament,  will  deny  that  Christ  was 
such  a  sacrifice. 

But  besides,  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  Scripture  that  he  suffered  in 
oar  stead.  Bom.  v.  6,  1  Peter  iii.  18.  In  that  he  suffered  for  sin,  he 
suffered  as  a  sin  offering,  and  that  was  instead  of  the  sinner,  the  just  for 
the  unjust,  as  the  innocent  sacrifice  instead  of  the  unrighteous  transgressor, 
so  1  Peter  ii.  6,  Mat.  xx.  28.  As  the  life  of  the  sacrifice  was  a  ransom  for 
the  life  of  the  transgressor,  t.  e,  instead  of  his  life,  Xvr^o»,  the  word  here  used 
is  the  same  with  ^e  Hebrew,  ^3,  which  is  the  word  in  use  amongst  the 
Hebrews  for  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  Mat.  xxvi.  28.  He  speaks  of  his 
blood,  just  as  of  the  blood  of  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  Such  a  sacrifice  for  the 
whole  congregation,  the  blood  of  it  was  shed  for  many,  it  was  shed  instead 
of  many.  It  was  shed  that  they  might  be  forgiven,  and  that  is  here  for  re- 
mission of  sins.  Not  only  the  words  here  used  in  these  Scriptures,  u^ff 
and  ditTi^  but  the  things  spoken  of  and  referred  to,  do  declare  a  substitution 
of  Christ  in  the  place  of  sinners,  and  that  he  died  and  suffered  in  our  stead ; 
even  as  the  proper  sacrifice  for  expiation  died  and  suffered  instead  of  those 
for  whom  they  were  offered. 

Finally,  in  all  those  places  wherein  Christ  is  said  to  die  for  us,  since  he 

died  as  a  sacrifice,  the  sense  must  necessarily  be  the  same,  as  when  the 

nerifice  died  for  a  sinner ;  but  the  word /or,  here,  in  the  sense  of  the  Jews, 

of  the  Gentiles,  of  all  the  world,  is  to  die  in  the  stead  of  the  sinner. 

4.  The  Bacrifice  made  satisfieustion  to  God  for  the  sinaer.     Both  the  words 
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KtDn  and  "l&D,  aged  in  the  Old  Testament  for  ezpiatoiy  sacrifices,  and  ex- 
piation by  them,  do  import  satisfaction ;  so  Gen.  xzxi.  89,  '  I  bare  the  loss/ 
t.  e.  I  made  it  good.  The  word  is  KtDH,  which,  in  other  places,  is  to  expiate 
by  a  sacrifice ;  the  sense  is  here,!  did  make  the  satisfaction  for  it ;  for  to 
make  good  what  is  lost,  is  to  make  satisfaction  for  it.  Bo  2  Sam.  xxi.  ver. 
8,  '  What  shall  I  do  to  satisfy  yon  ?  wherewith  shall  I  make  atonement  ? ' 
both  expressions  signify  the  same  thing ;  to  make  atonement,  is  to  make 
satisfaction,  "ifi^K,  wherewith  shall  I  atone,  i.e.  wherewith  shall  I  satisfy? 
The  word  is,  in  other  places,  wherewith  sball  I  atone  or  expiate  ?  the  sense 
is  here,  wherewith  shall  I  make  satisfaction  ? 

And  in  our  translation,  the  same  word  which,  in  some  places,  is  atone- 
ment or  expiation  (which  is  tbe  proper  effect  of  propitiatory  sacrifices),  is  in 
other  places  satisfaction,  and  so  rendered.  Nam.  xxxv.  81  82  ;  ye  shall  take 
no  "C3,  no  sacrifice  for  expiation  shall  be  offered  in  this  case.  That  sacri- 
fice which  would  make  satisfaction  in  other  cases,  shall  not  be  accepted  for 
satisfaction  in  this.  To  satisfy  for  another,  is  to  undergo  for  him  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  incurred  by  his  transgressing  it ;  it  is  the  suffering  the 
punishment  which  his  sin  deserves. 

The  offender  under  the  law  had  deserved  death,  temporal  death  (that 
was  the  penalty  of  the  law,  speaking,  as  we  do  now,  of  civil  guilt) ;  this  death 
was  inflicted  on  tbe  sacrifice  which  died  for  him.  So  the  law  had  its  exe- 
cution upon  the  sacrifice  instead  of  the  sinner,  and  justice  was  satisfied,  this 
being  what  it  required. 

There  was  mercy  in  appointing  and  accepting  the  sacrifice  for  the  sinner. 
But  justice  had  satisfEtction  too,  in  that  the  penalty  of  the  law  was  so  far 
inflicted. 

More  distinctly,  there  are  several  things  required,  that  satisfaction  may 
be  made  by  sacrifice. 

That  which  is  satisfactory  in  this  case,  must,  1,  be  some  affliction  and 
suffering.  2.  Not  only  so,  but  the  saffering  must  be  penal ;  not  any  kind 
of  affliction  or  calamity,  but  something  threatened  by  the  law,  and  deserved 
by  the  sinner.  Justice,  that  it  may  be  satisfied,  requires  the  execution  of 
the  law  ;  and  therefore  to  satisfy  justice,  not  only,  that  which  is  afflictive 
must  be  suffered,  but  the  penalty  of  the  law  must  be  inflicted,  or  wbat  is 
equivalent  to  it ;  it  must  be  something  penal.  8.  Not  onfy  so,  but  it  must 
be  suffered  for  him,  and  in  his  stead  by  another ;  if  one  suffer  for  himself, 
and  on  his  own  account,  that  can  be  no  satisfaction  for  another ;  he  must 
suffer  for  him,  and  in  his  stead  for  whom  he  satisfies. 

Now  all  these  concurred  (as  was  shewed  before)  in  the  death  of  a  sacrifice. 
1.  It  was  a  suffering ;  the  sacrifice  was  killed,  and  death  is  one  of  the  most 
grievous  sufferings.  2.  It  was  penal,  that  which  the  law  threatened  ;  the 
penalty  of  the  law  was  death.  8.  This  was  suffered  by  the  sacrifice,  not 
for  itself  or  on  its  own  account,  but  instead  of  the  transgressor. 

These  particulars  may  be  farther  cleared  by  an  instance.  A  murderer 
under  the  law  was  to  suffer  death,  that  was  the  penalty  of  the  law.  Num. 
xxxv.  80,  and  in  case  he  was  not  put  to  death,  the  land  was  polluted  with 
blood,  and  the  people  liable  to  suffer  for  it,  ver.  83.  But  when  justice 
could  not  be  done  upon  the  murderer,  because  he  was  not  to  be  found,  the 
Lord  found  out  an  expedient  to  satisfy  his  law  and  justice,  so  as  the  land, 
the  people  should  not  suffer,  Deut.  xxi.  1-9.  So  that,  though  no  satis- 
faction was  to  be  taken  for  the  life  of  the  murderer,  yet  here  was  satisfaction 
to  be  made  for  the  people  amongst  whom  it  was  committed,  that  they  might 
not  suffer  for  it.  And  this  was  made  by  the  heifer  that  suffered,  and  suf- 
fered the  penalty,  was  put  to  death ;  and  this  not  on  its  own  account,  but 
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instead  of  the  people,  that  they  might  be  quitted,  and  blood-gailtiness  might 
not  be  charged  on  them.  There  was  satisfaction  made  on  behalf  of  the 
people  by  the  death  and  suffering  of  the  heifer ;  and  therefore  the  guilt  of 
innocent  blood  put  away,  as  the  text  expresses  it,  which  was  the  proper 
design  and  effect  of  satisfaction. 

Answerably,  thus  did  Christ  our  sacrifice  make  satisfaction  to  justice  for 
ns;  he  suffered,  and  that  which  he  suffered  was  penal,  and  he  suffered  it  for 
us  and  in  our  stead. 

1.  He  suffered.  He  was  a  man  of  sorrows  and  sufferings  ;  his  whole  life 
was  a  etate  of  humiliation,  and  his  humiliation  was  a  continued  suffering. 
Bat  near  and  in  his  death  he  was  made  perfect  through  sufferings  ;  there 
was  the  extremity  of  his  sufferings,  there  he  became  a  perfect  sacrifice,  Heb. 
ii.  9,  10,  and  v.  9.  Christ  wanted  something  to  make  him  perfect  in  his 
office,  till  he  had  satisfied  his  Father's  justice ;  and  this  he  did,  and  so  was 
perfected,  by  suffering  death  as  a  complete  sacrifice. 

2.  What  he  sufifered  was  penal ;  it  was  that  which  sin  deserved,  and  the 
law  threatened. 

His  sufferings  had  a  respect  to  sin  in  the  meritorious  cause  of  them ;  and 
that  is  plainly  signified,  as  any,  but  such  as  will  be  blind,  may  see,  when  he 
is  said  to  suffer  for  our  sins.  If  we  will  consult  with  common  sense,  what  is 
it  to  suffer  for  sin,  but  to  suffer  for  the  desert  of  sin  ?  what  to  suffer  for  our 
sin,  but  to  suffer  what  our  sin  deserved  ?  This  he  is  still  said  to  suffer, 
Isa.  liiL,  Bom.  iv.  25. 

He  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law,  not  a  mere  calamity,  but  a  punish- 
ment; for  what  was  the  penalty  of  the  law  but  death  ?  Gen.  ii.  17,  and  the 
eorse,  Gal.  iii.  10.  And  he  soffered  death,  1  Pet.  v.  6,  1  Cor.  zv.  8,  not  on 
his  own  account,  but  ours ;  not  for  oar  good  only,  but  in  our  stead.  And 
he  was  made  a  curse  for  us.  Gal.  iii.  18.  The  enemies  of  Christ's  satisfac- 
tion cannot  deny,  but  the  curse  in  the  former  clause  is  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  the  punishment  which  it  threatens  ;  and  why  it  should  not  be  so  in  the 
latter  ckuse,  they  can  give  no  colour  of  reason. 

8.  Thirdly,  he  suffered  this  in  our  stead.  We  made  that  plain  before. 
The  mere  understanding  of  the  expression  puts  that  out  of  the  question.  He 
that  suffered  what  we  deserved,  that  we  might  go  free,  did  unquestionably 
sofier  in  our  stead. 

Pat  all  together,  and  we  have  clear  and  unanswerable  evidence,  that 
Christ  made  satisfaction  to  divine  justice  for  us.  If  Christ  suffered  for  us, 
and  in  our  stead,  did  bear  the  penalty  of  the  law,  the  punishment  due  to  us, 
80  that  the  law  had  its  execution  upon  him,  then  did  he  satisfy  justice  for 
08,  and  tendered  that  which  it  required.     But,  &c. 

Obj,  If  it  be  objected  that  satisfaction  is  not  made,  unless  the  self-same 
thing  be  suffered  which  the  offender  did  deserve,  and  which  the  law  threat- 
ened ;  but  Christ  did  not  suffer  the  same  thing  which  was  in  the  sentence  of 
the  law,  and  our  sins  deserved.  For  we  deserved  eternal  death  ;  and  it  was 
not  only  the  first,  but  the  second  death,  that  the  law  threatened  ;  therefore 
the  deiOh  of  Christ,  which  was  but  the  first,  but  temporal  deaUi,  did  not 
make  satisfaction  to  law  or  justice  for  us. 

An$,  For  the  making  of  satisfaction,  it  is  not  necessary  that  what  is  suffered 
for  another  should  be  the  same  thing  every  way,  and  in  all  respects.  It  will 
be  enough  if  it  be  the  same  in  kind  and  substance,  though  it  be  not  just  the 
BUie,  but  only  equivalent  in  other  respects  and  circumstances.  And  this  is 
^ery  plain  by  the  matter  before  us.  The  sacrifice  made  satisfaction  for 
offimders,  so  that  they  suffered  not  according  to  law;  and  for  this  it 
^ss  enough  that  the  sacrifice  was  put  to  death,  as  the  offenders  should, 
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though  it  was  not  the  very  same  death  in  all  respects  and  circnmstances,  not 
the  same  sort  of  death.  The  throats  of  the  sacrifices  were  cut,  their  bodies 
flayed  and  dissected,  and  part,  or  all  of  them,  consomed  with  fire  ;  whereas 
the  malefactors  were  to  be  stoned  to  death,  or  hanged  on  a  tree,  or  beheaded. 
Here  was  the  same  punishment  in  kind  and  substance,  death,  but  not  the 
same  sort  of  deatii,  but  very  different  in  circumstances. 

4.  Whereas  it  is  said,  that  the  second  death,  eternal  death,  was  in  the 
sentence  of  the  law,  and  this  Christ  suffered  not  {vide  Serm.  I.  on  Bom. 
V.  7,  and  conclude).  Satisfaction  may  be  made  by  the  same  sufferings  in 
substance,  and  equivalent  in  other  respects.  So  it  was  in  the  sacrifices  under 
the  law,  and  so  it  was  in  the  great  sacrifice  in  Christ's  death. 

6.  The  sacrifice  pacified,  appeased  the  Lord,  made  atonement,  turned 
away  his  anger.  That  was  the  principal  end  and  effect  of  expiating  sacri- 
fice, to  make  atonement,  and  so  expressed  in  all  sorts  of  them.  In  sin-offer- 
iDgs,  whether  the  matter  of  them  was  beasts,  Lev.  v.  6,  or  fowl,  ver.  7,  10, 
or  flour,  11,  18 ;  also  in  trespass-offerings.  Lev.  vi.  6,  7,  it  is  ascribed  to 
both  of  them  together.  Lev.  vii.  7. 

Likewise  the  bamt-offeriDgs,  whether  the  time  for  offering  them  was  deter- 
mined, as  in  their  stated  solemn  sacrifices ;  or  not  determined,  but  left  to 
their  arbitrament,  as  in  free-will  offerings.  Lev.  i.  4,  i.  6,  vi.  9. 

To  make  atonement  is  to  pacify,  to  n^e  his  peace  with  one  that  was 
wroth  with  him,  Prov.  xvi.  14.  And  it  is  conceived  by  some,  not  without 
ground,  that  peace-offerings  were  for  this  end ;  and  therefore  l^ey  have  the 
name  t3^B"iKS^,  because  the  design  and  effect  of  them  was  to  make  peace  between 
God  and  those  for  whom  they  were  offered.  Answerably  the  word  "^3,  ren- 
dered to  atone,  is  to  appease  and  turn  away  anger  or  wrath,  Gen.  xxxii.  20. 
And  this  was  the  end  why  David  offered  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offer- 
ings, 2  Sam.  xxiv.  21,  and  this  was  the  effect  of  it,  ver.  26. 

Sometimes  it  is  expressed  by  reconciling,  or  rendering  propitious,  Lev. 
vi.  80.  And  this  is  expressed  to  be  the  design  of  burnt-offerings  and  sin- 
offerings,  2  Chron.  xxix.  24,  and  the  end  of  peace-offerings  amongst  others, 
Ezek.  xiv.  16,  17.  And  because  the  Lord  was  thereby  rendered  propitious 
or  well-pleased,  therefore  those  sacrifices  are  said  to  be  a  sweet-smelling 
savour,  in  the  phrase  in  the  text.  Lev.  i.  6,  9,  18,  17 ;  and  in  Noah's  sacri- 
fice, a  savour  of  rest,  because  when  the  Lord  is  pacified  and  well  pleased, 
his  anger  does  rest,  Ezek.  xvi.  42.  Thence  these  sacrifices  are  called  /Xa<r- 
rtx6tf  propitiating  sacrifices,  or  propitiatives.  So  that  propitiation,  reconci- 
liation, appeasing,  pacifying,  and  atonement,  whereby  the  end  and  the  effect 
of  those  sacrifices  is  expressed,  are  terms  of  the  same  import,  and  signify 
the  same  thing. 

Now  these  same  ends  and  effects  are  ascribed  to  the  death  and  blood,  f .  e. 
to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  expressed  by  the  same  terms. 

As  the  legal  sacrifices  made  atonement,  and  they  received  it  for  whom 
they  were  oflered,  so  did  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  make  atonement,  and  they 
are  said  to  receive  it,  Rom.  v.  11,  and  that  was  the  death  of  his  Son,  ver.  10. 

Propitiation  is  the  very  same  thing  with  atonement  As  the  Lord  was 
rendered  propitious  by  those  offerings  called  propitiatory  sacrifices ;  so  is 
Christ,  by  his  sacrifice,  a  propitiation,  1  John  ii.  2,  t.  e.  a  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice for  sin,  1  John  iv.  10,  Bom.  iii.  26,  a  propitiation  through  the  blood  of 
his  sacrifice.  The  Lord  did  not  only  shew  himself  propitiated  and  appeased, 
but  it  was  this  blood,  this  sacrifice,  that  appeased  and  propitiated  him  ;  as  those 
sacrifices  were  not  to  shew  that  the  Lord  was  atoned,  but  to  make  atonement 
or  propitiation.  And  so  the  mercy-seat,  called  /Xatrr^^/ov  (the  word  here  used 
by  the  apostle),  by  virtue  of  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice,  was  a  propitiatory. 
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As  the  sacrifice  did  appease  and  turn  away  the  anger  of  God,  which  they 
were  liahle  to  in  reference  to  the  temporal  effects  of  it,  as  they  did  paciiy 
him  and  make  their  peace  with  him,  so  hy  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  wrath  is 
tamed  away,  Bom.  v.  9 ;  our  peace  is  made  with  God,  Eph.  ii.  12,  &c. 
By  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  great  sacrifice,  peace  was  made  not  only  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  but  between  God  and  Uiem,  Isa.  liii.  The  chastisement 
of  oor  peace,  t. «.  those  snfferings  by  which  our  peace  was  made,  he  safiered 
as  a  sacrifice  that  we  might  have  peace  with  God,  Col.  i.  20. 

And  as  the  legal  sacrifices  were  to  make  reconciliation  for  transgressors, 
80  was  the  death  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  Bom.  v.  10,  Col.  i.  20-22,  2  Cor. 
?.  18,  19,  and  how,  ver.  21. 

To  evade  these  plain  texts,  they  say  the  phrases  used  by  the  apostles  are 
for  reconciling  as  to  God,  not  reconciling  God  to  us,  and  so  will  have  the 
reconciliation  to  be  on  man's  part  only,  as  if  none  at  all  were  needful  on 
God's  part,  when  yet  it  is  he  that  is  the  party  ofiended ;  as  though  the  end 
of  the  death  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  were  only  to  gain  sinners'  favour  for 
God,  and  not  at  all  to  procure  God's  favour  for  sinners ;  as  if  it  were  to 
make  God's  peace  with  us,  and  to  make  our  peace  with  God.  Bat  this,  as 
it  is  intolerable  in  the  very  sound  of  the  expressions,  and  plainly  against 
the  sense  of  the  phrases  in  Scripture  about  reconciliation.  Mat.,  Cor.* 
so  it  destroys  the  correspondence  between  the  legal  sacrifices  and  this  of 
Christ.  For  none  will  imagine  that  the  Israelites  ofiered  sacrifices  to  turn 
away  their  own  anger  from  God,  but  to  turn  away  his  anger  from  them. 
And  these  being  types  and  figures  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  how  can  it  be  ima- 
gined that  the^end  of  it  should  be  to  divert  men's  wrath  from  God,  and  not 
to  divert  his  wrath  from  us  ?  Both  were  to  *  make  reconciliation  for  ini- 
quity,* Dan.  ix.,  so  as  sin  should  not  be  imputed.  Now  there  can  be  no 
such  reconciliation  but  by  pacifying  the  party  provoked  by  iniquity ;  and 
whether  that  be  God  or  man,  let  the  adversaries  themselves  judge. 

6.  These  sacrifices  put  away  guilt  (civil  guilt),  released  the  sinner  firom 
the  obligation  to  temporal  punislunent,  procured  forgiveness  for  him.  This 
was  the  efiect  of  them  when  they  were  accepted,  sin  was  forgiven  them  for 
»hom  they  were  ofiered.  And  so  it  is  frequently  expressed  ^at  forgiveness 
was  the  efiect  of  them,  whether  they  were  ofiered  for  particular  persons  or 
for  the  whole  congregation,  Lev.  iv.  20,  26,  81,  85,  and  for  the  whole  con- 
gregation. Num.  XXV.  26. 

Sin  is  loathsome  and  ofiensive  to  a  holy  God,  and  so  liable  to  the  efiiects 
of  his  displeasure,  which  are  punishment ;  accordingly  it  is  set  forth  in  Scrip- 
ture as  oncleanness,  Lev.  zvi.  16,  as  a  defilement  and  pollution,  Ps.  cvi.  89, 
Ezek.  XX.  81.  Becoming  guilty  they  were  defiled ;  by  contracting  gailt,  the 
sinner  defiles  and  pollutes  himself  and  becomes  unclean,  and  when  guilt  is 
removed,  he  is  said  to  be  cleansed,  parged,  purified.  Answerably,  the 
taking  away  guilt  by  sacrifice  is  expressed  by  cleansing,  purging,  punfying. 
By  cleansing.  Lev.  xvi.  80. 

By  purging,  Heb.  ix.  18.  The  blood  was  sprinkled  for  that  end,  and 
sometimes  with  hyssop.  Lev.  xiv.  6,  7,  Num.  xix.  6 ;  in  reference  to  which, 
David  begging  freedom  from  guilt,  does  it  in  these  terms,  Ps.  li.  7. 

By  purifying,  Heb.  ix.  18.  And  so  these  expiating  sacrifices  are  styled 
by  other  authors  a/vKrr/xd,  purifying  sacrifices,  and  xa^a^r/xd,  sacrifices  for 
purgation  or  lustration ;  because  they  were  supposed  to  purge  them  from 
gailt,  to  make  them  dean  and  pure  from  that  guiltiness  which  was  their 
poUation. 
And  this  was  the  efiect  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  expiation  in  Christ's  death. 
•  Probably  the  texts  alludtd  to  are  Mat.  v.  24,  2  Cor.  v.  19.— Ed. 
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Thereby  we  are  freed  from  guilt,  and  have  forgiveness  of  sins.  And  it  is 
expressed  in  the  same  terms,  to  signify  that  it  was  procored  in  the  same  way 
by  that  grand  expiatory  sacrifice,  John  i.  29.  How  did  he  take  away  sins  ?  As 
a  lamb  sacrificed  ;  he  was  the  Lamb  slain  and  sacrificed.  That  is  here  suffi- 
ciently intimated,  but  it  is  plainly  expressed  elsewhere,  Heb.  ix.  26 ;  and  it 
is  signified  where  we  are  said  to  have  forgiveness  by  his  blood,  Eph.  i.  7, 
Col.  i,  14,  Rom.  iii.  26,  Mat.  xxvi.  28. 

As  UDder  the  law,  so  under  the  gospel,  withont  blood  no  remission,  Heb. 
ix.  22.  No  remission  of  sin,  no  expiation  of  guilt,  but  by  the  death  and 
blood  of  a  sacrifice.  And  the  expiation  of  guilt,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
is  set  forth  in  the  same  terms  as  the  expiation  by  other  sacrifices.  It  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  washing,  sprinkling,  cleansing,  purging,  purifying,  and  so 
expressed  by  the  same  reason  ;  because  sin  is  an  unclean  thing  in  the  eye 
of  an  holy  God,  2  Cor.  vi.  17,  Mat.  xv.  18,  20.  He  that  contracts  guilt 
defiles  himself ;  the  defiling  guilt  cannot  be  done  away  but  by  the  i)lood  of 
this  great  sacrifice ;  this  and  this  alone  can  wash,  and  cleanse,  and  purge, 
aud  purify  guilty  souls ;  these  are  sacrificial  terms,  which  refer  to  sacrifices 
for  sin,  and  denote  the  expiation  of  its  guilt.  Let  me  instance  in  those 
several  phrases,  whereby  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  New  Testament  holds 
forth  the  sovereign  virtue  and  efilcacy  of  that  precious  blood,  and  inestim- 
able sacrifice  for  the  taking  away  our  guilt ;  hereby  you  may  more  clearly 
understand  both  the  expressions,  and  the  things  what  they  signify  and  refer 
to.  The  removing  of  guilt  by  the  blood  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  is  expressed 
sometimes  by  washing,  Bev.  i.  5,  and  vii.  14 ;  by  sprinkling,  Heb.  x.  22, 
and  xii.  24.  The  blood  of  the  propitiating  sacrifices,  on  the  great  day  of 
expiation,  was  to  be  sprinkled  on  and  before  the  mercy-seat.  Lev.  xvi.  14, 15. 
Hereby  might  be  signified,  that  this  seat,  which  would  otherwise  be  a  throne 
of  justice,  was  a  mercy-seat,  that  there  was  pardoning  mercy  to  be  found  at 
his  mercy-seat,  which  was  Christ  in  a  type ;  and  that  through  his  blood, 
signified  by  the  blood  there  sprinkled.  The  people,  then,  were  kept  at  a 
distance  from  the  mercy-seat;  they  might  not  come  and  see  this  blood, 
sprinkled.  But,  says  the  apostle,  '  Ye  are  come  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling.' 
That  which  was  the  mercy-seat  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  the  throne  of  grace 
in  the  New  Testament ;  and  we  may  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
with  confidence  that  we  shall  find  pardoning  mercy,  through  the  blood  of 
sprinkling,  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  become  a  throne  of  grace,  a  mercy- seat, 
without  any  veil  interposing,  without  anything  to  debar  us  from  it.  We 
may  find  the  expiating  virtue  of  that  blood  of  sprinkling  flow  freely  in  upon 
our  souls  for  the  cleansing  of  them  from  guilt.  Washing  and  sprinkling 
was  in  order  to  cleansing,  and  tiiat  is  another  word  used  to  signify  this  great 
effect.  It  is  expressed  by  cleansing,  1  John  i.  7,  xaBa^t^fi ;  that  is  ascribed 
to  the  blood  of  Christ  which  is  proper  to  sacrifices  for  expiation.  And  to 
be  cleansed  from  sin,  is  to  be  forgiven,  ver.  9.  Cleansing  from  guilt  is  ex- 
pressed by  forgiveness. 

By  purging,  Heb.  i.  8,  by  himself,  t.  e,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  Heb. 
ix.  18,  14.  Purging  from  guilt,  i.  e»  free  from  all  the  obligation  to  eternal 
death  which  wicked  works  lay  on  it.  When  nn  Israelite  committed  an  act, 
to  which  the  law  threatened  temporal  death,  his  conscience  told  him  he  was 
liable  to  death,  till  the  sacrifice  appointed  for  his  expiation  was  offered ;  but 
thereby  he  was  freed  from  the  obligation,  and  his  conscience  freed  from  the 
sense  of  it. 

By  sanctifying,  Heb.  x.  10.  Sacrificed^  in  a  sacrificial  sense,  as  expiating 
sacrifices  do  sanctify,  c.  e,  by  cleansing  from  guilt,  Heb.  xiii.  11,  12.  It  is 
*     Qu.  'sanctified '  ?— £o. 
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t  saDctifyiog  by  his  blood,  not  by  his  Spirit ;  such  as  is  proper  to  the  blood 
of  sacrifices  for  expiation,  which  took  away  guilt ;  whose  peculiar  efficacy 
was  not  in  working  holiness,  but  in  procuring  forgiveness. 

By  pniiiying,  Heb.  ix.  22,  28,  xa$a^tXi&ou.  The  sacrifices  under  the  law 
did  in  their  way  purify  from  guilt ;  but  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  as  far  excel- 
ling those  as  heavenly  things  do  earthly,  purifies  in  a  far  more  excellent  way. 

Use.  For  information.  1.  Hereby  we  may  discover  the  horrid  wicked- 
ness of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  which  yet,  with  the  papists,  is  the  chief 
part  of  their  religion.  By  what  we  have  said  of  a  sacrifice,  it  will  appear 
that  their  doctrine  and  practice  as  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  does  both  de- 
stroy Christ  himself,  and  destroys  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

lliat  thereby  they  destroy  Christ,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  will  appear  if 
yon  take  notice  of  these  three  particulars. 

1.  They  teach  that  Christ,  not  only  as  he  is  God,  but  as  he  is  man,  his 
whole  human  nature,  soul,  and  body,  is  in  their  mass  sacrament,  and  ^ere 
really  and  substantiidly. 

To  open  this  a  little.  In  their  mass,  which  they  use  instead  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  after  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  and  some  short  collects,  they 
have  a  longer  prayer,  which  they  call  the  canon  of  the  mass,  in  which  are 
the  words  of  consecration,  *  This  is  my  body,  this  is  my  blood ;'  by  virtue 
of  which  words  they  say,  the  bread  and  wine,  which  the  priest  connecrates, 
loses  its  substance ;  the  substance  of  both  vanishes,  and  the  accidents  of 
bread  and  wine  only  remain ;  the  quantity  and  quality,  the  figure,  colour, 
and  taste,  and  not  the  least  substance  of  either ;  but  in  the  room  thereof 
the  substance  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  is  brought  or  produced.  So  that 
under  the  forms  or  accidents  of  bread  and  wine,  there  is  really  and  sub- 
stantially the  whole  body  of  Christ,  flesh,  blood,  and  bones,  and  his  soul  tod. 
It  is  the  living  body  of  Christ,  his  body  enlivened  with  his  soul,  which  the 
priest  holds  in  his  hands,  and  puts  into  his  mouth.  This  monstrous 
change,  of  this  substance  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  substance  of  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  has  a  monstrous  name  ;  they  call  it  transubstau- 
tiation,  a  change  of  substance.  I  pass  by  the  multitude  of  absurdities,  con- 
tradictions, impossibilities,  which  they  must  swallow  who  believe  this,  and 
which  none  can  digest  but  those  whom  the  spirit  of  delusion  has  bereaved 
both  of  the  use  of  sense  and  reason.  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose  that  they 
will  have  whole  Christ  to  be  there,  body  and  soul.  And  the  council  of  Trent, 
of  BO  great  authority  with  them  that  it  is  to  be  reckoned  the  standard  of  their 
faith,  curse  those  who  do  not  believe  this  in  these  words  :  *  If  any  shall  deny 
tbat  in  the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  there  is  contained  truly, 
reaUy,  and  substantudly,  the  body  and  blood,  together  with  the  soul  and  the 
dimity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  therefore  whole  Christ ;  or  shall  say 
that  he  is  there  only  in  sign,  or  figure,  or  virtue ;  let  him  be  anathema.' 
They  will  have  all  to  be  cursed  as  heretics,  and  burnt  too,  when  they  are  in 
their  power,  who  will  not  believe  that  whole  Christ,  soul  and  body,  his 
living  body,  to  be  in  the  mass. 

2.  They  determine,  and  will  have  it  believed  as  an  article  of  faith,  that 
Christ  is  truly  and  properly  sacrificed  in  the  mass ;  his  body  and  blood  is 
there  offered,  his  Hving  body  is  there  made  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice. 

There  are  some  things  are  called  sacrifices,  but  are  not  so  indeed ;  they 
have  not  the  true  nature  of  a  sacrifice,  but  only  some  little  resemblance, 
therefore  have  the  na^e.  So  praise,  Heb.  xiii.  16 ;  doing  good,  ver.  16  ; 
giving  up  our  bodies,  ourselves,  to  God,  Rom.  xii.  1 ;  such  are  called  spiritual 
ncrifiees,  1  Peter  ii.  5.  They  have  not  the  true  nature,  but  only  some  like- 
ness of  a  sacrifice ;  and  therefore  are  not  truly  and  properly  sacrifices,  but 
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only  metaphorically.  Bat  tbey  will  have  Christ,  as  offered  in  the  mass,  to 
be  Dot  a  spiritual  or  metaphorical,  bat  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice  ;  not  so 
called  because  of  some  resemblance,  but  because  it  has  the  nature  and 
essentials  of  a  sacrifice,  and  therefore  truly  and  properly  so.  The  Council 
of  Trent  decrees,  '  If  any  shall  say  that  in  the  mass  there  is  not  offered  a 
true  and  proper  sacrifice,  let  him  be  accursed.*  They  will  have  it  to  be  as 
true  a  sacrifice  as  the  paschal  lamb  was,  yea,  as  any  propitatory  sacrifices 
were  under  the  law ;  they  maintain  that  it  is  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  both  for 
^the  living  and  the  dead. 

8.  In  every  true  and  proper  sacrifice,  that  which  is  sacrificed  is  really  de- 
stroyed. There  is  all  sorts  of  evidence  for  this.  It  is  essential  to  a  sacrifice 
to  be  destroyed.  The  definition  of  it  declares  this ;  it  is  oblatio  rite  con- 
sumpta,  an  oblation  duly  consumed.  And  this  is  the  difference  betwixt  an 
oblation  and  a  sacrifice.  That  which  is  offered  unto  God,  and  preserved  for 
holy  uses,  is  an  oblation.  That  which  is  offered,  so  as  to  be  destroyed,  is  a 
sacrifice. 

Thus  it  was  with  all  sacrifices  under  the  law ;  if  they  were  things  without 
life,  they  were  some  way  consumed ;  if  they  were  living  things,  they  were 
killed,  put  to  death.  Thus  it  was,  especially  in  sacrifices  for  expiation  (of 
which  sort  they  will  have  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  to  be),  when  they  were  for 
particular  persons.  Lev.  v.  6 ;  when  they  were  for  the  whole  congregation, 
the  consumption  was  greater.  Lev.  xvi.  27. 

Nay,  this  themselves  acknowledge,  their  doctors  of  greatest  repute,  not 
only  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  but  the  most  eminent  followers  of  their  angelical 
doctor,  determine  it  to  be  essential  to  a  true  sacrifice,  that  it  be  killed,  and 
put  to  death. 

Put  these  together.  Christ,  his  living  body,  is  in  the  mass  ;  he  is  truly 
and  properly  there  sacrificed ;  that  which  is  truly  sacrificed,  is  really  killed 
and  destroyed.  The  inference  from  hence  is  clear  as  a  day  the  sun  shined, 
that  Christ  is  really  killed  and  destroyed  in  the  mass.  This,  many  of  them 
acknowledge  in  plain  terms ;  take  only  the  words  of  Bellarmine,  instead  of 
many  others  who  might  be  produced.  Either  in  the  mass,  says  he,  there  is 
a  true  and  real  killing  and  slaying  of  Christ,  or  there  is  not ;  if  there  be  not, 
then  there  is  no  true  and  real  sacrifice  ;  for  a  true  and  real  sacrifice  does 
require  a  true  and  real  killing,  because  the  essence  of  the  sacrifice  consists  in 
the  killing  of  it.  Where  he  not  only  affirms  that  Christ  is  killed  in  the  mass, 
but  proves  it  by  such  an  argument  as  can  never  be  answered  by  those  who 
will  have  the  mass  to  be  a  real  sacrifice.  Nor  can  they  possibly  find  ont  any 
shift,  to  excuse  their  killing  of  Christ  in  the  mass,  without  denying  that  it  is 
a  true  and  real  sacrifice ;  and  if  they  deny  this,  they  abandon  their  whole 
religion,  and  must  acknowledge  that  they  have  no  religion  at  all  amongst 
them ;  for  they  say,  there  is  no  religion  at  all  where  there  is  not  such  a 
sacrifice.  Yet  this  may  seem  a  less  inconvenience ;  for  who  would  not  count 
it  more  tolerable  to  have  no  religion  at  all,  than  such  a  one  as  consists  prin- 
cipally in  destroying  or  murdering  of  Christ  ? 

And  if  they  deny  this,  viz.  a  real  sacrifice,  they  overthrow  the  foundation 
of  their  faith  and  church,  the  inMibility  of  popes  and  general  councils,  who 
have  decreed  this  to  be  an  article  of  fjEuth,  to  be  believed  by  all,  under  pain 
of  damnation. 

And  they  must  acknowledge  that  they  have  murdered  all  those  whom  they 
have  put  to  death,  and  burnt  alive,  because  they  would  not  believe  the  mass 
to  be  such  a  sacrifice. 


CHRIST'S  DYING  FOR  SINNERS. 


But  God  commendeth  his  love  towards  m,  in  that^  while  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  u»— Rom.  V.  8. 

Thk  apostle  having  proved  at  large  that  we  are  justified  by  faith,  in  the' 
former  chapters,  in  this  and  the  foUowing,  he  draws  several  instances  from 
that  doctrine.  First,  for  comfort  to  those  that  are  justified,  giving  an 
aeeoont  of  the  several  comfortable  effects  of  this  privilege. 

Yer.  1.  Having  pardon  of  sin  and  title  to  heaven,  hereby  we  know  the 
Lord  is  appeased  and  reconciled,  &c, 

Yer.  2.  By  Christ  we  have  admission  to  this  gracions  state  in  which  we 
are  established,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  a  more  glorious  condition. 

Yer.  8.  We  not  only  rejoice  in  our  present  happy  state,  and  hopes  of 
fotare  glory,  but  even  glory  in  our  sufferings.  Tribuktion  being  sanctified, 
helps  us  to  the  exercise  of  patience,  which,  as  other  graces,  grows  and  is 
increased  by  exercise,  &c. 

Yer.  4.  Experience ;  in  the  exercise  hereof  we  have  experiments  of  the 
grace  of  God  in  us  and  toward  us,  of  his  favour  and  our  own  sincerity, 
and  this  raises  and  increases  our  hope. 

Yer.  5.  That  hope  which  will  not  disappoint  us,  especially  having  our 
hearts  replenished  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the  sense  of  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ. 

Yer.  6.  Which  love  was  herein  expressed  wonderfully,  that  when  we  were 
in  a  state  of  sin  and  damnation,  without  any  power  to  free  ourselves  from 
this  misery,  in  the  fulness  of  time  Christ  died,  even  for  those  who  were 
without'  God  and  opposite  to  him. 

Yer.  7.  This  was  greater  love  than  is  to  be  found  amongst  men,  for  if 
perhaps  one  may  be  found  who  would  die  for  a  merciful,  an  obliging,  an 
useful  or  public-spirited  man,  yet  none  can  be  found  that  would  lay  down 
his  life  for  any  other,  though  he  were  a  just  and  righteous  man.  But  who 
would  die  for  those  that  are  useless,  or  odious,  as  contrary  to  him,  as  sinners 
are  to  God? 

But  this  is  the  glory  and  triumph  of  divine  love.  Yer.  8.  By  this  the 
love  of  God  appeared  in  its  highest  exaltation,  that  when  we  were  so  far 
from  being  good  or  righteous,  that  we  were  sinners;  when  useless  and 
impotent,  when  loathsome  and  hateful,  when  enemies  and  haters  of  God ; 
when  there  was  nothing  in  us,  that  might  move  in  the  least  to  love  us,  when 
we  were  full  of  that  which  might  oblige  him  to  express  his  hatred  and  indig- 
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nation  against  n8,  even  then  he  Yonchsafed  the  very  highest  expression  of 
love ;  then  he  gave  his  Son,  even  then  Christ  exposed  himself  to  death  for 
us.  Herein  both  the  greatness  and  freeness  of  his  love  appeared,  to'  the 
wonder  and  astonishment  of  all  that  duly  consider  it. 

Of  the  love  of  Christ  in  dying,  I  have  spoken  on  another  subject.  It  is 
his  death  I  shall  now  consider,  in  these  words,  which  offer  this  observation. 

Christ  died  for  sinners.  This  is  the  snm  of  the  gospel,  the  foundation  of 
Christianity,  the  root  and  spring  of  all  our  comforts  and  hopes,  of  all  our 
happiness  here  and  hereafter. 

For  explication,  we  shall  inquire,  1,  what  death  it  was  he  died ;  2,  what 
the  particle /or  imports. 

As  to  the  former,  1.  It  was  a  real  death.  He  died  not  in  appearance, 
but  indeed ;  Christ  himself,  not  another  taken  for  him.  An  old  impostor, 
Basilides,  in  the  primitive  times,  held  that  it  was  not  Christ  who  wift  cruci- 
fied, but  Simon  of  Cyrene  in  his  stead  ;  and  thence  inferred^  that  none  are 
to  believe  in  him  that  was  crucified.  Mahomet  took  up  the  conceit  after 
him,  and  delivered  it  in  his  Alcoran,  that  it  was  not  Christ  but  one  of  his 
disciples  that  the  Jews  crucified.  This  is  an  impudent  fable,  against  the 
types  and  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  history  of  the  New 
Testament,  wluch,  with  the  evidence  of  miracles  too,  declares  that  Christ 
himself  was  really  put  to  death.  He  gave  Thomas  a  sensible  demonstration 
that  he  really  suffered,  John  xx.  25.  Hereby  Thomas  was  convinced  that 
he  suffered  indeed.  And  it  was  death  that  he  suffered.  Life  is  the  result 
of  the  union  betwixt  soul  and  body.  This  union  was  really  dissolved,  and 
the  soul  separated  from  the  body ;  though  both,  in  the  state  of  separation, 
continued  united  in  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God. 

2.  A  violent  death.  It  is  true  he  suffered  willingly,  Heb.  x.  6,  7  ;  John 
X.  18.  The  sacrifices  under  the  law  were  led  to  &e  altar ;  but  he  offered 
himself  to  those  who  made  a  sacrifice  of  him. 

When  I  call  it  violent,  I  mean,  it  was  not  natural.  The  thread  of  his 
life  was  cut  off  when  nature  might  have  spun  it  out  much  longer,  Dan. 
ix.  26  ;  and  when  he  was  at  the  point  of  death,  he  did  not  dismiss  his  soul 
out  of  the  body,  as  he  had  power  to  do,  but  it  was  forced  out  by  the  pain  of 
death.  The  violence  which  he  suffered,  destroyed  the  vital  disposition  in 
the  body,  which  is  needful  to  continue  it  in  union  with  the  soul,  and  here- 
upon life  did  not  so  much  expire  as  it  was  expelled.  It  is  true,  it  was  in  his 
power  to  have  secured  himself  from  that  violence  ;  but  having  willingly  sub- 
mitted  to  it,  it  had  its  effect  upon  him,  and  sooner  than  upon  those  who 
suffered  with  him,  Mark  xv.  44  ;  John  xix.  82,  88. 

8.  A  cruel  death,  full  of  exquisite  pain  and  torture ;  he  was  crucified. 
Tully  calls  it  crudelimmwn  tupplicium^  the  most  cixiel  punishment.  Nails 
were  forced  through  the  hands  and  feet,  which,  being  the  most  nervous,  are 
the  most  sensible  parts,  though  least  vital.  The  body  was  distended  upon 
the  cross  with  such  pains  as  when  all  the  bones  are  out  of  joint.  That  in 
the  psalmist  is  meant  of  Christ,  Ps.  xxii.  14-17.  In  this  torturing  posture 
they  continued  on  the  cross,  which  made  no  quick  despatch  ;  the  pain  was 
prolonged.  It  was  a  lingering  death,  such  a  death  as  cruelty  itself  would 
have  one  die,  ut  sentiat  se  mori,  that  he  might  have  all  the  sense  of  the  pains  of 
death,  both  a  quick  and  lasting  sense  thereof.  Such  a  sense  Christ  had  of 
it,  and  was  willing  to  have,  'and  shewed  it  by  refusing  the  wine  mixed  with 
myrrh  and  other  poisonous  ingredients,  if  they  be  right  who  think  that  this 
potion  was  given  him  to  stupefy  sense,  or  hasten  death. 

4.  A  shameful  death.  Crucifying  was  thought  fit  for  none  amongst  the 
Bomans  but  the  vilest  persons,  for  slaves,  renegadoes,  the  worst  of  malefac- 
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tors,  such  as  were  connted  pests  of  the  earth.  It  was  thought  too  ignomi- 
nioQS  a  death  for  the  meanest  person  that  was  a  free  man.  When  they 
would  choose  a  death  to  shew  their  greatest  ahhorrence  and  detestation  of 
any  creature,  this  was  it ;  therefore  the  dogs,  that  by  their  silence  betrayed 
the  Capitol,  were  cmcified. 

Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  was  willing  to  die  such  a  death  for  sinners. 
There  was  a  concurrence  of  pain  and  shame  in  it.;  when  he  endured  the 
cross,  he  endured  the  shame  too,  and  made  nothing  of  it,  Heb.  xii.  2. 

5.  A  cursed  death,  Oal.  iii.  18, 14.  It  refers  to  Dent.  zxi.  23.  He  that 
was  hanged  is  said  to  be  accursed  of  God,  not  only  because  the  sentence  of 
the  law  (called  a  curse)  was  passed  and  executed  upon  him,  but  also  to  pre- 
figure what  was  to  befall  Christ,  who  was  to  be  crucified,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
cursed  malefactor.  The  legal  curse  was  a  signification  of  that  real  curse 
which  Christ  was  to  undergo. 

6.  The  same  death,  as  to  the  main,  which  was  due  to  us.  The  same 
death  was  threatened  in  the  law  as  to  the  substance  of  it :  and  as  to  the 
circumstances,  that  which  was  equivalent.  The  first  and  second  death  was 
the  sentence  of  the  law,  and  Christ  tasted  both. 

The  worm  of  conscience,  indeed,  did  not  touch  him  ;  for  that  is  the  effect, 
not  of  imputed  sin,  but  of  personal  guilt,  wherewith  he  was  not  in  the  least 
tainted.  Eternal  sufferings  are  in  the  sentence  of  the  law,  not  absolutely, 
but  with  respect  to  a  finite  creature,  who  could  not  suffer  all  that  was  due  in 
less  than  eternity.  But  Christ  being  God,  his  temporary  sufferings  were 
equivalent  to  eternal ;  he  could  pay  down  the  whole  sum  at  once  ;  what  it 
wanted  in  duration  was  made  up  in  the  value.  His  sufferings  for  a  time  was 
'  of  more  weight  and  worth  than  the  eternal  sufferings  of  sinners  ;  and  it  was 
far  more  for  the  Son  of  God  to  suffer  for  a  while,  than  for  all  creatures  to 
suffer  everlastingly. 

But  as  to  the  substance,  he  endured  the  pains  of  the  second  death,  so  far 
88  was  consistent  with  the  perfection  of  his  nature.  The  sufferings  of  that 
death  are  punishments  of  loss  and  of  sense.  Punishment  of  loss  is  separa- 
tion from  God.  Of  this  he  complains,  Mat.  xxvii.  46,  Ps.  xxii.  The  per- 
Booal  miion  was  not  dissolved,  but  the  sense  and  effects  of  divine  love  and 
&vour  were  withheld.  His  Father  appeared  as  a  severe  and  incensed  judge, 
and  dealt  with  him,  not  as  his  Son,  but  as  an  undertaker  for  sinners. 

Then  for  the  punishment  of  sense,  how  grievous  were  his  inward  sorrows ! 
They  were  equivalent  to  the  sorrows  of  the  second  death.  Mat.  xxvi.  88. 

It  was  not  the  sense  of  his  outward  sufferings  that  so  much  burdened  his 
Boul ;  it  was  immediately  the  wrath  due  to  our  sins,  which  were  then  laid 
upon  him,  Isa.  liii.  10. 

How  comes  it  that  Christ  expressed  a  greater  sense  of  these  his  snfferings 
than  many  of  the  martyrs  did,  when  yet  their  outward  torments  were  more 
grievous?  It  was  not  because  they  could  not  endure*  more,  but  because 
they  suffered  far  less  ;  no  bitterness  of  the  second  death  was  in  their  suffer- 
ings. That  which  Christ  endured  in  soul  was  incomparably  more  grievous 
than  all  outward  tortures. 

Thus  much  for  the  first  thing  propounded,  what  death  this  was.  We  are 
highly  concerned  to  set  it  out  in  all  its  aggravations,  that  the  greatness  of 
Christ's  love,  and  the  horrid  nature  of  sin,  may  be  more  apparent,  and  upon 
other  accounts ;  of  which  in  the  application. 

Come  we  to  the  second :  what  is  the  import  of  this  word  for  f  Hereby 
it  will  appear  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  for  satisfaction  to  divine  justice. 
♦   Qu.  *  could  ondure'?— Ed. 

VOL.  m.  B 
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A  trnth  denied  by  too  many,  who,  under  the  name  of  Cbrifitians,  strike  at 
the  root  of  Christianity,  and  agree  with  the  Jews  and  Turks,  change  to- 
gether with  the  gospel  the  foundation  of  our  iaith  and  hopes,  comfort  and 
happiness. 

When  it  is  said  Christ  died  for  us,  for  denotes,  not  only  that  he  died  for 
our  good  or  advantage,  but  in  our  stead.  He  died,  not  <mly  to  confirm  his 
doctrine,  and  induce  us  to  believe  it,  and  to  imitate  his  graces,  but  he  suf- 
fered death  in  our  stead,  i.  e.  he  suffered  what  we  had  deserved,  that  we 
might  not  suffer  it.  There  was  a  substitution  of  Christ  in  our  place  ;  he, 
by  compact  with  the  Father,  undertaking  to  suffer  what  should  have  been 
inflicted  on  us,  that  we  might  escape. 

This  the  word  u«rf^,  here  used,  commonly  denotes,  so  twice,  ver.  7 ;  when 
a  good  or  righteous  man  is  liable  to  death,  scarce  wOl  any  one  die  to  save 
his  life,  I.  e.  die  in  his  stead  :  2  Cor.  v.  16,  *  If  one  died  for  all,  then  all 
died ; '  all  died  in  the  death  of  one,  because  that  one  died  in  stead  of  all, 
1  Peter  ii.  21,  and  iii.  18,  and  iv.  1.  He  suffered  what  we  had  deserved, 
that  we  might  not  suffer ;  that  is  to  suffer  in  our  stead.  The  just  suffered 
what  unjust  deserved,  &c.,  Heb.  ii.  9.  The  cup  of  God's  wrath,  which  our 
sins  had  filled,  and  which  we  should  have  drank^  was  by  the  grace  of  God 
taken  out  of  our  hands,  and  put  into  Christ's,  and  he  drank  it  up,  when 
the  bitterness  of  death  was  in  it,  that  we  might  not  taste  it,  t.  e.  he  tasted 
death  in  our  stead. 

The  word  for,  in  all  these,  and  many  other  places,  signifies  the  same 
that  it  does  in  that  expression  of  David,  2  Bam.  xviii.  88,  Would  God  I  had 
died  in  thy  stead,  so  that  thou  mightest  have  lived.  6o  Pythias  would  have 
died  for  Damon,  and  Terentius  for  Brutus,  t.  e.  instead  of  him,  that  his 
friend  might  live,  Valer.  Magn.  lib.  iv.  cap.  7. 

'Ayr/  is  another  word  which  the  Holy  Ghost  uses  in  this  businoss,  which 
always  signifies  subRtitution,  acting  or  suffering  in  another's  stead.  Mat. 
XX.  28,  paid  that  which  they  were  obliged  to,  did  it  in  their  stead,  1  Tim. 
ii.  6;  BO  it  is  used.  Mat.  xvii.  27,  avri  J/mD,  pay  this  in  my  stead  ;  and  bo  it 
is  rendered,  Mat.  ii.  22,  dvri  *H^u>iou. 

That  we  may  understand  more  clearly  and  distinctly  what  the  design  of 
Christ's  death  was,  let  us  observe  those  notions  wherein  the  Scripture 
represents  it.  Three  are  commonly  taken  notice  of:  1,  as  the  punishment 
of  our  sin  ;  2,  the  price  of  our  redemption  ;  8,  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  In  all 
which,  satisfaction  for  us  by  his  death  is  evident,  though  the  word  be 
not  used. 

1.  Christ's  death  was  the  punishment  of  our  sin.  Christ  in  dying  was 
ponished  for  our  transgressions.  To  clear  this,  let  me  shew,  1,  the  notion 
of  punishment ;  2,  what  evidence  there  is  in  Scripture  that  Christ  in  dying 
was  panished  for  our  sin  ;  8,  how  the  proceeding  was  just  and  righteous, 
that  Christ,  though  innocent,  should  be  punished  for  those  that  were  guilty. 

The  notion  of  the  punishment  will  appear  in  the  matter,  form,  and  ends 
of  it.     Of  which  briefly. 

(1.)  In  punishment  there  is  an  inflictirg  of  some  evil  of  suffering.  That 
is  the  matter  of  punishment ;  it  is  something  afflictive,  whether  in  being 
deprived  of  something  that  is  good,  or  undergoiog  something  that  is  grievous. 
Christ  suffered  both  ways  ;  privatively,  in  the  loss  of  what  was  most  desir- 
able ;  and  positively,  in  bearing  what  was  most  intolerable  and  grievous. 

(2.)  Punishment  is  a  suffering  inflicted  for  some  offence  deserved  by  some 
sin.  That  is  the  form  of  it.  If  it  be  not  upon  the  account  of  sin,  it  may  be 
a  calamity,  but  not  a  punishment.  Christ's  death  was  properly  a  punish- 
ment in  tiiis  respect,  because  he  suffered  death  for  sin.     Not  his  own  ;  he 
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liad  none  to  deserve  death,  by  the  testimony  of  Pilate,  Mat.  xxvii.  18, 19,  23, 
bat  oars. 

(8.)  The  end  of  punishment  is  the  common  good  ;  the  same  with  the  end 
of  laws  and  government,  the  good  of  the  community,  rolers  and  subjects. 
Partly  in  deterring  and  restraining  persons  from  breaking  the  laws  (and  so 
securing  the  rights  of  all  sorts,  which  good  laws  provide  for)  when  they  see 
that  such  as  transgress  must  suffer  the  penalty.  This  is  the  proper  end  of 
those  punishments,  which  are  called  a-afadif/^tara,  exemplary. 

Partly  in  asserting  and  ^maintaining  of  the  honour  and  interest  of  those 
wbo  have  snfiered  by  the  breach  of  the  laws,  which  is  the  end  of  satisfactory 
panishment. 

Answerably,  in  the  death  of  Christ,  the  severity  there  used  is  to  restrain 
and  deter  all  from  transgressing  the  laws  of  God.  In  that  respect  it  was 
exemplary  punishment ;  and  thereby  l^e  honour  and  interest  of  God,  as  he 
is  lawgiver  and  governor  of  the  world,  was  to  be  vindicated  and  asserted, 
and  a^compensation  made  for  the  injury  and  dishonour  he  had  by  sin.  In 
that  respect  his  punishment  was  satisfactory. 

But  Uien,  negatively,  the  end  of  Christ's  death  was  not  to  satisfy  the 
anger  of  God,  as  anger  signifies  a  desire  of  revenge,  and  as  revenge  is  taken 
for  a  pleasing  one's  self  in  the  evils  which  another  suffers,  merely  because 
they  are  grievous  to  him  whom  we  are  angry  at ;  for  such  a  revengefal 
humour  is  not  tolerable  in  men,  much  less  is  it  to  be  ascribed  unto  God. 

Now,  of  these  particulars,  it  is  the  second  we  must*  stick  at,  who  are 
•gainst  the  satisfaction  of  Christ.  They  do  not  deny  that  he  suffered 
grievous  things  ;  they  cannot  deny,  but  if  that  he  suffered  the  punishment 
which  our  sins  deserved,  his  death  woald  be  satisfactory ;  but  they  deny 
that  his  death  was  the  punishment  of  our  sins.  And  it  is  the  second  thing 
I  propounded  to  shew,  what  evidence  there  is  in  Scripture,  that  his  death 
was  the  punishment  of  our  sins.  Let  me,  for  a  more  distinct  view  thereof, 
reduce  it  to  some  heads. 

1.  It  18  said,  '  He  bare  our  sins,'  1  Peter  ii.  24,  25.  To  bear  sin  is  to 
nndergo  the  punishment  due  to  sin,  whether  he  be  said  to  bear  his  own  sin, 
or  the  sins  of  others.  Lev.  xix.  5,  i.  e.  he  shall  be  punished  for  it.  Lev. 
XX.  17,  where  '  bearing  his  iniquity,'  is  to  be  punished,  t.  e.  expressly  to  be 
eat  off,  ver.  18,  19,  and  ver.  20,  to  '  bear  sin,'  is  to  be  punished  for  it,  and 
the  punishment  specified  by  childless. 

So  to  bear  the  sins  of  others  is  to  be  punished  for  others'  sins.  Num. 
xiv.  83,  t.  e.  they  shall  suffer  the  punishment  of  your  fornications.  Num. 
XXX.  16 ;  Ezek.  xviii.  20,  he  shall  not  bear  the  punishment  of  his  father's 
sins,  f.  tf.  as  it  is  expressed,  he  shall  not  die ;  so  that  when  the  apostle  says, 
*  He  bare  our  sins,'  if  we  will  understand  it  as  the  Holy  Ghost  leads  us,  by 
the  eonstant  use  of  the  phrase,  the  meaning  is,  he  bare  the  punishment  of 
oar  sins  when  he  died ;  our  sins  were  imputed  to  him,  and  so  the  punish- 
ment was  transferred  from  us  to  him. 

Answerable  to  this  of  the  apostle  is  that  of  the  prophet,  Isa.  liii.  6, 11, 12 ; 
that  which  is  iniquities  here,  is  punishment,  ver.  4  ;  that  which  he  suffered, 
in  beiDg  stricken,  smitten,  afflicted,  bruised,  woanded,  slain,  cut  off.  By  all 
these  phrases,  and  more,  are  his  punishments  expressed ;  and  that  it  was  the 
desert  of  our  sins,  is  clear  in  the  connection.  The  Jews  thought  him  stricken 
of  Ood,  justly  punished  for  his  own  sins,  such  as  they  ui^justly  charged  him 
with,  Ter.  4 ;  but  the  meritorious  cause  of  the  punishment  ii^cted  on  him 
was  indeed  our  sins,  ver.  6 ;  so  that  no  other  sense  can  be  put  upon  this 
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phrase,  but  ythai  is  contrary  to  the  natnral  and  perpetual  use  thereof  in 
Scripture. 

(2.)  Christ  is  said  to  be  made  sin  and  a  curse  for  us,  which  do  plainly 
import  that  he  was  punished  for  us,  2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  he  was  charged  with  our 
sin,  and  so  punished  as  if  he  had  been  a  sinner ;  be  was  made  sin  for  us,  as 
we  are  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him ;  his  righteousness  being  im- 
puted to  us,  the  Lord  rewards  us  as  those  that  are  righteous ;  and  our  sins 
being  imputed  to  him,  the  Lord  punished  him  as  a  sinner.  Not  for  bis  own 
guilt,  but  for  ours,  was  he  punished ;  as  not  for  our  own  righteousness,  bnt 
for  bis,  are  we  saved.  The  sacrifice  that  was  slain,  and  so  punished  instead 
of  the  sinner  for  whom  it  was  offered,  is  called  by  the  name  of  sin.  Lev. 
zliii.  29,  Ps.  xl.  6.  The  same  word  the  prophet  uses,  speaking  of  Christ, 
Isa.  hii.  10.  Answerable  to  which  is  the  apostle's  expression,  when  .he  says 
Christ  was  made  sin  for  us ;  he  died  and  was  therein  punished  instead  of 
those  whose  sin  he  bare ;  as  the  sacrifice  was  killed,  and  so  suffered  instead 
of  him  whose  sin  was  laid  on  it. 

So  he  is  said  to  be  '  made  a  curse  for  us,'  Gal.  iii.  18.  The  curse  of  the 
law,  in  the  former  clause,  is  confessed  to  be  the  punishment  of  sin ;  and  no 
reason  is,  or  can  be,  given  why  it  should  not  be  in  the  latter.  To  be  made 
a  curse  for  us,  is  to  be  punished  for  us,  as  such  malefactors  were  who  are 
accursed  of  God. 

(8.)  He  is  said  to  suffer  for  our  sins.  Bom.  iv.  25.  He  was  delivered  up 
to  death  for  our  sins.  To  suffer  for  sin,  deserving  it,  is  in  a  proper  sense  to 
be  punished ;  and  the  particle /or,  when  joined  with  sin  and  sufferings,  does 
still  denote  Uie  meritorious  cause  of  sufferings,  £ph.  t.  6,  Lev.  zxvi.  28, 
Dent,  xviii.  12,  1  Kings  xiv.  18. 

That  Christ  was  punished  for  our  sins,  is  likewise  signified  by  those  other 
expressions,  1  Cor.  xv.  8,  1  Pet.  iii  18,  Gal.  i.  4 ;  these  plainly  denote 
that  sin  was  the  cause  of  his  suffering.  And  how  can  sin  be  the  cause  of 
sufferings,  but  as  deserving  them  ?  and  sufferings  deserved  by  sin  are  pro- 
perly punishments.  This  is  enough  to  make  it  evident  that  Christ's  death 
was  the  punishment  of  our  sins. 

8.  As  to  the  justice  of  the  proceeding.  Is  i}  not  unjust  that  an  innocent 
person  should  be  punished  for  the  offences  of  others  ? 

(1.)  It  is  not  unjust  for  the  innocent  to  be  punished  for  others'  sins,  when 
there  is  a  conjunction  betwixt  the  sufferer  and  the  offender ;  such  as  is  be- 
twixt parents  and  children,  princes  and  subjects ;  for  in  this  case  the  Lord, 
the  righteous  judge  of  heaven  and  earth,  punishes  relatives  for  sins  which  not 
they  but  their  relations  acted  ;  he  threatens  it,  Exod.  xx.  3.  And  this  is  not 
to  be  understood  only  in  case  they  imitate  their  fathers'  sins :  for  if  they 
imitate  them,  God  visits  their  own  sins  upon  them,  not  their  fathers' ;  so 
Ham's  sons  were  cursed  for  his  sin.  Gen.  ix.  26 ;  and  Saul's  sons  punished 
for  his  offence,  2  Sam.  xxi.  8, 14  ;  and  Achan's  children  for  his  crime,  Josh, 
vii.  24. 

So  he  punishes  subjects  for  the  sins  of  their  rulers :  thus  Judah  is  pun- 
ished, in  Josiah's  time,  for  the  sins  of  Manasseh,  though  then  they  were 
reformed,  2  Kings  xxiii.  24 ;  and  the  abominations  taken  away,  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  88 ;  and  the  people  before  for  David's  sin,  when  he  declares  they  were 
innocent,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  15, 17. 

Now,  if  the  proceeding  was  just,  upon  the  account  of  coi^'unction,  in  these 
cases,  why  not  in  this  before  us  ;  when  there  was  such  a  near  conjunction 
betwixt  Christ  and  those  for  whom  he  suffered ;  when  he  was  npt  only  of  the 
same  nature,  but  a  king,  a  father,  a  head  to  many  of  them  actually,  to  all  of 
them  in  God's  design? 
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(2.)  It  is  jast  in  case  of  consent ;  when  he  that  is  punished  has  power  to 
dispose  of  that  wherein  he  snffers,  and  pats  himself  freely  nnder  an  ohliga- 
tion  to  be  punished  therein,  and  admitted  by  him  who  has  power  to  punish. 
In  these  eircamstances,  by  the  verdict  of  God  and  mankind,  it  is  righteous 
to  punish  a  person  for  the  offences  of  others,  which  ye];  he  is  not  guilty  of. 
Now  there  is  a  concurrence  of  these  in  the  case. 

[1.]  Christ  freely  consented  to  die  and  undergo  what  was  due  to  us.  To 
compel  one  that  is  innocent  to  suffer  for  another*s  offences,  when  he  has  no 
mind  to  it,  may  be  an  injury  ;  but  in  this  case  there  was  no  constraint,  no 
need  of  it.  Christ  offered  himself  willingly  to  become  our  surety,  he  freely 
came  under  the  obligation,  and  became  responsible  to  all  that  was  due  from 
us.  He  was  not  only  willing,  but  earnestly  desirous  to  suffer  and  die  in  our 
stead,  Luke  xii.  60,  as  desirous  to  see  the  travail  of  his  soul,  what  pangs 
soever  it  cost  him,  as  a  woman  near  her  time  is  to  be  delivered,  Ps.  xL  7,  8 ; 
Cant.  ii.  8. 

[2.j  Christ  had  absolute  power  to  dispose  of  what  he  suffered  in.  One 
reason  why  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  lay  down  his  life  for  another  that  deserves 
death,  is  because  his  life  is  not  his  own  to  dispose  of.  But  Christ  was  abso- 
lute Lord  of  his  life,  and  had  full  power  to  keep  it,  or  lay  it  down,  as  he 
pleased,  John  x.  18. 

[3.]  The  Father  admitted  Christ  as  our  surety.  He  was  content  that  his 
sufferings  should  stand  for  ours,  and  that  we  thereupon  should  be  discharged. 
It  was  his  will  that  Christ  should  undertake  for  us,  Ps.  xl.  7.  They  agreed 
in  the  design,  and  upon  the  way  and  means  of  our  deliverance,  Zech.  vi.  18. 
The  Father  loves  him,  because  he  consented  to  it,  John  x.  17.  So  that  in  a 
ease  where  all  parties  concerned  had  power,  all  were  satisfied,  none  had  cause 
to  complain  of  injury ;  and  so  there  was  nothing  of  injustice. 

[4.]  Let  me  add  another  thing :  Christ's  loss  in  suffering  was  not  irrepa- 
rable ;  it  was  fully  compensated.  If  an  innocent  person  suffer  for  a  male- 
factor, the  community  loses  a  good  man,  and  may  suffer  by  sparing  of  an  evil 
member,  and  the  innocent  sufferer  cannot  have  his  life  restored,  being  once 
lost.  Though  David  wished  it  in  a  passion,  yet  it  had  been  great  wrong  and 
damage  to  himself  and  the  public  if  he  had  suffered  death  instead  of  Absalom. 

But  in  this  case  all  is  quite  otherwise.  Christ  laid  down  his  life,  but  so 
as  be  took  it  up  again,  John  x.  17,  18.  He  continued  not  under  the  power 
of  death  for  ever,  nor  as  others  who  suffer  death  must  do,  till  the  general 
resurrection ;  but  rose  again  the  third  day ;  death  was  swallowed  up  in  vic- 
tory. By  dying  he  *  prolonged  his  days,'  Isa.  liii.  10 ;  his  loss  of  life  for  a 
while  was  countervailed  and  outweighed  by  infinite  advantages. 

Then  also  those  offenders,  in  whose  stead  he  suffered,  are,  by  virtue  of  his 
death,  reclaimed,  effectually  changed,  made  useful  and  serviceable  to  God 
and  man. 

Briefly,  here  was  no  injury  to  any  party  whatever ;  nol!  to  those  for  whom 
he  died:  they  have  unexpressible  advantage  thereby.  Not  to  the  person 
saffering ;  he  was  willing,  and  endured  nothing  without  his  consent ;  he  had 
that  in  prospect  which  made  up  all,  Heb.  xii.  2,  and  ii.  9.  Not  to  God,  nor 
•ny  concerned  in  his  government,  for  by  Christ's  death  the  ends  of  his 
ROTemment  were  all  secured.  His  honour  was  hereby  vindicated,  the 
authority  of  his  law  preserved,  and  his  subjects,  by  such  an  instance  of 
severity  in  his  own  Son,  deterred  from  violating  it. 

So  that,  npon  the  whole,  in  Christ's  being  punished  for  sinners,  here  is  no 
Appearance  of  injury  to  any,  and  so  nothing  at  all  of  injustice  upon  any  account. 

This  for  the  first  consideration  of  Christ's  death  proposed  in  Scripture,  as 
the  poniahment  of  our  sins. 
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2.  His  death  is  also  represented  in  Scripture  as  the  price  of  our  redemp- 
tion. Redemption  in  general  is  a  delivering  of  one  from  a  calamity  by  a 
ransom,  t.  e,  some  valuable  consideration,  which  comes  under  the  notion  of 
a  price.  To  understand  the  nature  of  it  more  distinctly,  as  it  is  ascribed  to 
Christ's  death,  and  to  free  us  from  the  misconstructions  put  upon  it  by  the 
opposers  of  redemption  by  Christ,  take  notice  of  three  particulars. 

(1.)  Man,  by  disobedience  to  God,  was  brouf^ht  into  misery,  such  misery 
as  the  Scripture  often  expresses  by  captivity.  The  Lord,  for  our  rebellions, 
being  the  supreme  judge  and  governor,  did,  as  it  were,  commit  us,  deliver 
us  to  Satan,  leave  us  under  the  power  of  sin  and  the  world.  Satan,  as  the 
gaoler,  leads  us  captive  at  his  will ;  he  makes  use  of  sin  and  the  world  as 
fetters  to  increase  and  continue  this  misery. 

(2.)  We  could  not  be  redeemed  from  this  misery,  but  by  a  ransom. 
Where  there  is  freedom  from  a  calamity  without  a  price,  it  is  deliverance 
simply,  but  it  is  not  properly  redemption.  Our  deliverance  from  this  misery 
is  still  in  the  New  Testament  ascribed  to  a  price,  a  valuable  consideration, 
which,  tendered  to  the  Lord,  and  he  being  satisfied  with  it,  does  grant  a  dis- 
chargee. The  word  avoXvr^oitoig,  used  for  redemption,  1  Cor.  viii.  20,  and  vii. 
28,' signifies  deliverance  by  a  ransom.  Hence  the  delivery  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt,  though  it  be  called  redemption,  as  being  a  type  of  that  great 
deliverance  from  spiritual  bondage  and  misery,  yet  it  is  not  redemption 
properly,  because  it  was  not  procured  by  ransom. 

(8.)  The  price,  upon  consideration  of  which  we  are  delivered,  is  the 
sufierings,  the  death,  the  blood  of  Christ,  Eph.  i.  7,  Col.  i.  14.  The  price 
by  which  we  are  acquitted  is  the  blood  of  Christ.  Also  Rom.  iii.  24,  25, 
Heb.  ix.  12,  1  Peter  ii.  18,  19.  The  price,  by  which  we  were  redeemed, 
was  not  so  mean  things  as  silver  and  gold,  but  that  which  is  infinitely  more 
precious  and  valuable.  That  is  a  price,  by  the  laying  down  of  which  some- 
thing is  acquired ;  and  when  it  is  laid  down  for  deliverance  from  misery 
and  slavery,  it  is  a  ransom.  So  Christ's  laying  down  his  life  is  our  ransom, 
Mat.  XX.  28,  Mark  x.  46. 

(4.)  This  price  Christ  paid  in  our  stead.  His  sufferings  were  the  price  ; 
and  he  suffered  what  we  should  have  suffered,  or  what  was  equivalent  thereto, 
that  we  might  be  delivered,  1  Tim.  i.  6.  'AvriXvr^p  signifies  a  price  or  ran- 
som paid  instead  of  another,  for  &¥r?  (as  was  shewed  before)  denotes  sab- 
stitution,  when  one  is  put  in  the  place  of  another ;  and,  in  Uiis  case,  not  a 
thing  instead  of  a  person,  but  the  sufferings  of  one  person  instead  of  the 
sufferings  of  others.  'AvriXur^ov  is  such  a  ransom,  in  which  the  redeemer 
undergoes  some  such  thing  as  the  redeemed  were  liable  to,  which  is  Mij  ex- 
pressed by  the  apostle,  Gal.  iii.  18.  He  redeemed  us,  how  9  by  paying  the 
ransom  in  our  stead,  t.  e,  by  undergoing  the  curse  which  we  shocdd  have 
undergone,  and  thereby  discharging  us  from  it. 

(5.)  The  price  was  paid  to  God.  Those  that  would  have  all  that  was 
done  for  us  by  Christ  to  be  only  a  metaphorical  redemption,  confess  that  it 
would  be  properly  redemption,  and  properly  a  price,  if  the  price  were  paid 
to  any ;  but  since  Satan  detains  us,  it  should  be  paid  to  him,  if  to  any ;  and 
seeing  it  is  absurd  to  have  it  paid  to  him,  it  is  paid  to  none  at  all.  We  say 
it  is  God  to  whom  it  is  paid,  for  the  i^ce  is  the  blood  or  the  death  of 
Christ.  This  is  sometimes  set  forth  as  a  price,  sometimes  as  a  sacrifice. 
These  are  but  one  and  the  same  thing,  under  several  notions.  Now  the 
sacrifice  was  offered  to  God,  and  therefore  the  price,  being  the  same  thing, 
was  paid  to  God,  Eph,  v.  2. 

It  is  the  great  God,  the  supreme  governor  of  the  world,  that  detains  sin- 
ners in  this  miseiy.    Satan  is  but  the  instrument  of  his  justice.    It  was  for 
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the  iDJoiy  done  to  God  that  ^e  are  east  into  this  misery.  The  injury  is 
transgressing  of  his  law;  the  law  cannot  be  satisfied,  nor  the  injury  repaired, 
bat  by  soffering  the  death  which  it  threatens.  Christ  suffered  death  in  our 
stead,  thereby  the  injury  done  to  God  is  repaired,  the  law  of  God  satisfied ; 
and  the  Lord  accepting  of  this,  which  the  Scripture  calls  a  price,  tendered 
for  his  satisfaction,  it  was  clearly  paid  to  him,  Bev.  v.  19,  which  may  as 
well  denote  that  the  price  was  paid  to  God,  as  that  the  people  were  pur- 
chased for  him. 

8.  The  death  of  Christ  is  proposed  in  Scripture  as  a  sacrifice  of  expiation. 
So  that,  when  he  is  said  to  die  for  sinners,  we  are  to  understand  that  he 
died  as  a  sacrifice  to  expiate  their  sins.  Now  that  ye  may  the  better  appre- 
hend what  a  sacrifice  for  expiation  is,  and  how  his  death  is  such  a  sacrifice, 
take  serious  notice  of  some  particulars. 

(1.)  There  were  some  sorts  of  sacrifices  under  the  law,  to  which  all  those 
in  use  may  be  reduced. 

i^l.]  Encharistical  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving,  which  were  offered  to  signify 
their  gratitude  for  mercies  received  of  God ;  as  acknowledgments  of  their 
own  nnworthiness,  and  his  bounty  and  goodness  to  them.  Such  a  sacrifice 
the  death  of  Christ  was  not,  it  had  another  design  and  end,  and  was  of 
another  nature. 

[2.]  Propitiatory  sacrifices  for  expiation.  These  were  to  atone  God 
offended  by  their  sin,  to  divert  his  wrath,  and  the  punishment  due  to  sin, 
when  was  offered  what,  by  way  of  satisfaction,  might  appease  God,  and  pro- 
cure pardon  of  him,  and  fiftvour  or  reconciliation  with  him,  Lev.  iv.  26,  81, 
85.  The  design  of  these  sacrifices  in  reference  to  God,  was  to  make  atone- 
ment, t.  e.  to  appease  him  when  he  was  provoked,  to  render  him  propitious 
when  he  had  cause  to  shew  his  wrath.  And  in  reference  to  the  sinner,  to 
obtain  forgiveness,  and  prevent  the  punishment  which  his  sin  deserved. 
And  such  a  sacrifice  was  the  death  of  Christ,  of  this  nature,  and  for  this  end. 

(2.)  Those  sacrifices  under  the  law  did  prefigure  and  shadow  out  the  great 
sacrifice  of  expiation  in  Christie  death.  The  apostle  so  speakd  of  them,  as 
of  other  things  belonging  to  that  administration,  Heb.  viii.  6,  and  ix.  9,  x.  1. 
Those  expiatory  sacnfices  had  some  resemblance  of  this,  as  the  shadow  has 
of  the  body,  though  obscure  and  imperfect.  They  are  but  shadows,  the  sub- 
stance and  perfection  of  expiation  was  in  this  sacrifice  of  Christ's  death.  Col. 
ii.  17.     Whatever  sacrifices  were  then  offered  for  expiation, 

[1.]  They  all  prefigured  and  signified  this  of  Christ,  those  especially  which 
were  sacrificed  on  the  great  day  of  expiation,  of  which  there  is  an  accoimt. 
Lev.  xvi.  The  apostle  instances  in  those  as  figures,  Heb.  ix.  7-9,  shewing 
how  £ar  the  virtue  of  the  sacrifice  signified  did  transcend  that  of  the  signs 
and  legal  figures,  vers.  11,  12,  &c. 

[2.  ]  Likewise  the  trespass-offerings  and  sin-offenngs  did  signify  the  same ; 
CSV,  the  word  used  for  a  sin-offering,  is  applied  to  Christ  by  the  prophet, 
Isa.  liii.  10. 

[8.]  The  same  was  typified  by  the  bnmt-offerings  of  all  sorts ;  whether 
they  were  stated,  and  the  time  for  them  determined  by  the  law,  or  occasional, 
and  such  as  they  called  free-will  offerings,  for  both  were  for  expiation,  or, 
which  is  all  one,  for  atonement.  Job  i.  5,  Lev.  v.  10 ;  both  the  voluntary. 
Lev.  i.  4,  and  the  prescribed.  Lev.  xvi.  6,  10,  16,  18,  &c.  And  burnt- 
offerings  with  the  sio-offerings  are  reckoned  by  the  apostle  amongst  those 
which  were  shadows  of  this  most  perfect  sacrifice,  Heb.  x.  1,  6,  8.  Both 
bont-oflerings  and  sin-offerings  (expressly  applied  to  Christ)  were  for  expia- 
tioo,  with  this  ^fference,  that  the  sin-offering  was  to  expiate  one  sort  of  sin, 
specified ;  bomt-ofibrings  were  to  expiate  all  sins. 
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[4.]  The  peace-offerings  for  the  congregation  seem  to  have  been  for  ex- 
piation, and  so  of  the  like  typical  signification  with  the  rest,  becaase  what  is 
required  in  expiatory  sacrifices  is  found  in  them,  Ezek.  xlv.  15,  2  Sam.  ii.  10 ; 
the  slaying  of  the  beast,  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  and  consuming  some 
part  of  it  upon  the  altar.  Lev.  ix.  18,  19. 

[6.]  The  paschal  lamb  had  something  of  expiation  in  its  first  institution. 
The  blood  of  it  secured  the  Israelites  from  wrath  and  punishment,  which 
they  had  deserved,  and  the  Egyptians  suffered,  Exodus  xii.  13,  Heb.  xii. 
24,  28.  Through  the  blood  of  Christ,  typified  by  that  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
the  Lord  is  propitious  and  favourable  to  his  people,  so  as  not  to  destroy 
them,  as  he  did  the  first-bom  in  Egypt.  The  passover  is  referred  to  Christ 
by  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  v.  7. 

[6.]  The  lamb  offered  in  the  daily  sacrifice  was  a  burnt-offering;  and 
burnt-offerings,  as  was  said  before,  were  for  expiation.  Lev.  i.  4,  and  xvi.  24  ; 
to  make  atonement,  to  remove  guilt,  to  cleanse  from  moral  and  legal  im-  ^ 
purities  too,  Lev.  xiv.  12,  Num.  vi.  12,  Lev.  v.  6.  Li  reference  to  lambs 
thus  sacrificed  for  expiation  under  the  law,  Christ  is  styled,  Bev.  xiii.  8,  the 
Lamb  sacrificed,  John  i.  29,  by  whose  blood  the  guilt  of  sin  is  taken  away, 
1  Pet.  i.  18,  19. 

So  that  all  sorts  of  propitiatory  sacrifices  are  referred  to  Christ,  and 
shadowed  out  that  most  perfect  expiation  which  we  have  in  the  sacrifice  of 
himself.  The  most  material  resemblances  betwixt  them  will  appear  in  what 
follows.  1  have  stayed  the  longer  here,  because  it  is  a  most  delightful  and 
comfortable  prospect  to  one  in  love  with  Christ,  to  see  him  in  those  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament  which  give  an  account  of  these  sacrifices,  which  otherwise 
may  seem  dark,,  jejune,  and  useless  to  us. 

(8.)  That  which  was  offered  as  a  sacrifice  for  expiation  was  to  be  destroyed. 
Being  a  living  creature,  first  it  was  slain,  and  the  blood,  part  of  it,  sprinkled 
upon  the  horns  of  the  brazen  altar,  or  round  about  it,  sometimes  before  the 
veil  of  the  sanctuary,  and  some  of  it  put  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of 
incense ;  all  the  rest  of  the  blood  the  priests  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  Lev.  iv.  18.  The  other  parts  of  it  besides  the  blood  were  sometimes 
partly  burnt  on  the  altar,  partly  eaten  by  the  priests,  sometimes  wholly 
burnt  upon  the  altar.  Lev.  i.  8,  9,  as  in  the  whole  burnt-offering ;  or  burnt 
without  the  camp,  as  in  the  sin-offering  for  the  high  priest  and  the  whole 
congregation.  Lev.  iv.  11,  12. 

Now  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  correspondent  to  the  burnings  of  those 
sacrifices,  Heb.  xiii.  11,  12,  and  his  death  to  the  blood  of  them.  Indeed,  it 
is  the  blood  to  which  expiation  is  peculiarly  ascribed.  Lev.  xvii.  11.  It  is 
the  blood  that  makes  atonement;  and  why  so?  The  reason  assigned  is 
this,  '  the  life  is  in  the  blood,'  repeated  ver.  14.  That  sin  ought  be  expiated, 
the  life  of  the  sacrifice  was  to  go  for  the  life  of  the  sinner ;  and  the  blood 
being  shed,  the  life  which  is  within  the  blood  was  given,  and  so  the  blood 
made  expiation.  Hence  the  apostle,  to  shew  the  necessity  of  Christ's  blood 
to  make  atonement,  Heb.  ix.  22.  Without  blood  there  was  no  expiation, 
under  the  law  or  under  the  gospel ;  and  aJl  the  effects  of  expiation  are  ex- 
pressly ascribed  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  Bom.  iii.  25,  Eph.  ii.  18,  14. 

(4.)  The  sacrifice  for  expiation  was  slain  instead  of  the  sinner  that  offered 
it. .  There  was  a  substitution  here,  one  being  put  to  death  in  room  of  the 
other,  and  suffering,  that  he  might  escape.  This  is  of  great  consequence,  to 
clear  the  nature  and  design  of  Christ's  death,  in  opposition  to  those  who 
would  nullify  it.  Therefore  I  will  insist  on  it  a  little,  and  shew  ^hat  evidence 
there  is  for  it. 

Let  me  premise  this,  which  is  the  observation  of  many.     By  the  judicial 
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law,  which  was  to  the  Jews  their  civil  or  common  law,  hy  which  they  were 
gorenied  as  a  commonwealth  or  body  politic,  corporal  death  was  the  penalty 
of  all  disobedience  to  God,  Dent,  xxvii.  26.  The  carse  is  death,  death  cor- 
poral in  the  civil  or  political  sense  of  it ;  death  eternal  in  the  spiritual  sense, 
as  the  apostle  applies  it,  Gal.  iii.  10.  Now  the  Lord,  who  was  the  king  and 
lawgiver  of  Israel,  relaxed  the  law  as  to  many  ofifences ;  and  instead  of  the 
corporal  death  of  the  offender,  accepted  of  the  death  of  a  sacrifice.  Now 
that  there  was  such  a  snbstitntion,  the  life  of  the  sacrifice  being  given  for 
the  life  of  the  sinner,  one  suffering  instead  of  the  other,  appears  divers  ways. 
[l.J  In  that  the  blood  is  said  to  make  atonement,  Lev.  zvii.  11.  The 
reason  why  the  blood  was  for  atonement,  is  because  the  life  was  in  the  blood ; 
and  therefore  when  the  blood  was  offered  to  make  atonement  for  the  offender, 
the  life  of  the  sacrifice  was  supposed  to  be  given  instead  of  his  life. 

[2.1  The  offender,  bringing  a  beast  for  a  sacrifice,  was  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
the  head  of  it,  Lev.  i.  4,  whereby  is  signified  that  he  offered  it  in  his  stead ; 
and  so,  says  the  text,  it  was  accepted  for  him,  i.  e.  in  his  stead,  to  make 
atonement,  t.  e,  to  satisfy  for  him,  as  suffering  in  his  stead. 

[3.]  The  sacrifice  is  said  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  people.  Lev.  x.  17  ; 
and  to  bear  iniquity  is  to  be  punished  for  it,  which  is  to  suffer  what  the 
offender  should  have  suffered,  to  suffer  death  instead  of  them. 

[4.J  The  sins  of  the  people  were  confessed  over  the  goat  in  the  day  of 
expiations,  Lev.  zvi.  21,  which  signified  that  the  sin  and  punishment  of  the 
people  were  transferred  to  the  goat,  and  upon  his  head,  that  he  might  bear 
them  in  their  stead. 

[5.]  A  heifer  was  to  be  slain  when  the  murderer  could  not  be  found,  and 
80  to  suffer  in  his  slead,  and  secure  the  land  from  being  defiled  with  blood, 
as  if  justice  had  been  done  upon  the  murderer,  and  himself  had  suffered. 
Beat.  xzi.  1-4,  8,  9.  The  guilt  that  was  to  be  put  away  by  the  death  of  the 
mnrderer,  was  put  away  from  .the  land  by  the  death  of  the  heifer  killed  instead 
of  him. 

In  short,  the  Hebrew  doctors,  as  Buxtorf  observes,  lay  it  down  as  a  general 
role,  that  wherever  it  is  said.  Behold,  I  am  for  expiation,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, Behold,  I  am  in  the  place  of  another,  to  bear  his  iniquities. 

Now  this  substitution  of  the  sacrifice  in  the  room  of  the  sinner  under  the 
law,  typified  the  substitution  of  Christ  in  our  stead,  in  that  great  sacrifice  of 
expiaUon  when  he  offered  himself  on  the  cross.  He  was  offered  in  our  stead, 
he  bare  our  sins,  our  guilt  was  transferred  to  him ;  he  bore  our  punishment, 
and  suffered  it  instead  of  us.  His  life  went  for  ours.  He  died,  that  the 
death  threatened  in  the  law  might  not  be  inflicted  on  us ;  as  the  sacrifice  was 
slain  that  the  sinner  might  live.  In  this  sense  is  he  said  to  die  for  sinners 
ia  the  text,  as  a  sacrifice  for  them,  buffering  death  in  their  stead.  And  that 
is  the  sense  of  the  expression  wherever  he  is  said  to  die  for  us.  It  still 
implies  substitution.  Many  instances  I  have  given,  to  which  add  Luke  xxii. 
19,  20,  John  xi.  60-62. 

(5.)  The  sacrifices  for  expiation  were  offered  to  God,  and  had  an  imme- 
diate respect  to  him.  They  were  to  atone  God,  and  obtain  forgiveness  of 
him,  as  is  frequently  expressed,  and  had  that  effect,  Num.  xvi.  46,  2  Sam. 
ui?.  26.  I  mention  this  particular,  because  the  opposers  of  Christ  his 
Mcrifiee  and  death  contend  that  his  death  had  no  respect  to  God  imme- 
diately, but  only  to  man.  It  did  not  make  our  peace  with  God,  nor  incline 
him  to  pardon,  but  only  disposed  us  for  pardon  of  sins  past,  by  leading  us 
to  amendment  of  life.  And  so  they  leave  nothing  of  a  priest  to  Christ, 
nothiog  of  a  sacrifice  in  his  death.  Whereas  the  apostle  tells  us,  Heb.  v.  1, 
gifts  and  sacrifioes  are  things  appertaining  to  God,  being  offered  to  him. 
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And  so  Christ  onr  high  priest  offered  himself  for  a  sacrifice  to  God,  Eph. 
ix.  14.  What  the  effect  of  his  death  was  in-referenoe  to  God,  shall  be 
shewed  hereafter. 

(6.)  The  animal  designed  for  expiation  was  sacrificed,  not  in  the  sanctaarj, 
hat  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  Lev.  i.  Indeed,  part  of  the  blood  was 
sometimes  carried  into  the  sanctoary,  sometimes  into  the  most  holy  place ; 
but  that  was  not  for  sacrifice,  but  the  application  of  the  blood  of  the  victim 
already  sacrificed. 

This  I  add,  because  the  adversaries  will  have  no  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  earth ; 
and  though  they  make  show  of  one  in  heaven,  yet  they  assign  nothing  there 
which  is  like  either  sacrifice  or  expiation.  Christ  was  sacrificed  when  he  was 
pat  to  death,  and  his  blood  shed.  The  Lamb  of  God  was  made  a  sacrifice 
when  he  was  slain.  If  they  make  a  sacrifice  of  him  in  heaven,  either  he  was 
not  sacrificed  on  earth,  or  he  will  be  sacrificed  more  than  once,  contrary  to 
all  evidence  of  Scripture,  Heb.  vii.  27,  and  ix.  14,  26-28,  and  x.  10-12. 

(7.)  The  effects  of  expiatory  sacrifices,  and  answerably  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  are  divers.  We  may  take  notice  of  the  virtue  and  efficacy  thereof,  in 
reference  to  sin,  to  God,  and  the  sinner. 

[1.]  The  efficacy  thereof  in  reference  to  sin  is  to  expiate  the  fault,  or»  which 
is  all  one,  to  satisfy  for  the  offence.  Piars  is  luere  (as  Grotius),  to  expiate 
is  to  bear  punishment,  to  undergo  the  punishment  due  to  the  sin  ;  the  Yerj 
same,  or  what  is  equivalent,  is  to  satisfy.  When  this  is  suffered,  the  law  is 
satisfied,  and  that  which  justice  requires  is  done,  whether  it  be  soffered  by 
the  offender  himself,  or  by  one  legally  admitted  in  his  stead.  Satisfaction 
was  made  by  the  sacrifice,  substituted  in  place  of  the  sinner,  suffering  what 
was  due  to  him.  The  offender  deserved  to  be  punished,  the  sacrifice  bare 
the  punishment ;  the  offender  deserved  to  die,  the  sacrifice  was  put  to  death 
in  his  stead.  Hence  the  sacrifice  is  said  to  boar  his  sin,  Lev.  x.  17.  To 
bear  their  iniquity,  is  to  bear  the  punishment  due  to  them.  In  correspond- 
eace  hereto  the  apostle  says,  Christ  bare  the  sins  of  those  for  whom  he  was 
offered,  Heb.  ix.  28.  In  being  sacrificed,  he  bare  their  punishment,  suffered 
what  was  due  to  them  for  their  sins,  and  so  satisfied  for  their  offences,  which 
is  to  expiate  their  sin. 

Both  the  words  used  in  the  old  Testament  for  expiation,  ^^  and  KDn, 
import  satisfaction,  2  Sam.  xxi.  8 ;  atonement,  "ffi^M,  the  word  is, '  Wherewith 
shall  I  expiate  ?'  the  sense  is.  Wherewith  shall  I  make  satisfaction  ?  so  Gen. 
xxxi.  89,  '  I  bare  the  loss,'  is,  I  made  it  good.  The  word  is  fi^ton,  I  did  ex- 
piate ;  the  sense  is,  I  made  the  satisfaction  for  it.  This  was  the  end  of 
Christ's  death,  this  was  the  effect  of  it,  to  expiate  sin,  to  satisfy  for  it.  What 
God  lost  by  sin,  Christ  made  it  up  ;  what  injury  he  had  by  sin,  Christ  gave 
satisfaction  for  it  by  being  made  a  sacrifice  for  expiation. 

[2.]  The  efficacy  of  those  sacrifices  in  reference  to  God  is  to  atone  him, 
f .  e.  to  appease  him  and  divert  his  wrath.  Making  atonement  is  frequently 
ascribed  to  the  legal  sacrifices  that  were  for  expiation.  Lev.  i.  4.  Answerably 
we  have  atonement  by  Christ,  Bom.  v.  11,  t.  e.  by  his  death,  ver.  10,  by 
virtue  of  his  sacrifice. 

Upon  this  account  those  sacrifices  are  said  to  be  a  sweet  savour  unto  the 
Lord,  as  being  thereupon  well  pleased,  no  more  angry,  Lev.  vi.  81.  Such  a 
sacrifice  was  Noah's,  a  placatory  sacrifice,  and  the  effect  of  it  so  expressed, 
Gen.  viii.  20,  21 ;  it  is  rendered  odor  quietigy  a  savour  of  rest,  a  word  which 
comes  from  no,  used,  ver.  4,  where  the  ark  is  said  to  rest,  and  denotes  that 
the  Lord's  anger  did  now  rest ;  he  ceased  to  be  angry ;  he  would  no  more 
let  out  his  wrath  against  the  world  in  such  a  way. 

Such  was  the  effect  of  Christ's  death  and  sacrifice,  and  so  expressed  by  the 
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apostle,  £ph.  ▼.  2.  The  Lord  was  well  pleased  with  Christ,  and  npon  the 
account  of  this  sacrifice  well  pleased  with  those  for  whom  it  was  offered. 
Now  he  says,  '  Fmy  is  not  in  me.'  By  virtue  of  the  hlood  of  this  sacrifice 
the  Lord  heeomes  propitious  and  gracious ;  hence  Christ  is  said  to  be  set 
forth,  Bom.  iii.  25.  He  exhibits  himself  as  on  the  mercy-seat,  on  the  throne 
of  grace,  to  which  we  may  come  with  confidence,  &c.,  1  John  ii.  2. 

[8.]  The  effect  of  these  sacrifices,  in  reference  to  the  sinner,  is  forgiveness 
of  sin  aqd  fireedom  from  guilt ;  hence  it  is  often  said  upon  the  offering  of 
such  a  sacrifice,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him.  Lev.  v.  10, 18, 18,  Num.  zv.  27,  28. 

Ansirerably  by  the  blood  of  Christ  sacrificed  for  us,  we  are  said  to  have 
forgiveness.  £ph.  i.  7,  Col.  i.  14,  Mat.  xxvi.  28.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this 
sacrifice  that  we  are  said  to  be  freed  from  guilt  in  variety  of  expressions. 
Hereby  we  are  *  purged,'  Heb.  i.  8,  Heb.  ix.  22,  26,  guilt  is  uncleanness.  Lev. 
T.  %  *  washed,'  Bev.  v.  11,  *  cleansed,'  1  John  i.  7,  9,  *  sprinkled,'  Heb.  x. 
21,  22,  which  are  such  expressions  as  other  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  use 
for  their  expiations. 

Both  these  sacrifices  procured  freedom  from  guilt ;  but  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  this  respect  betwixt  the  expiations  by  the  legal  sacrifices  and 
that  by  the  death  of  Christ.  Which  that  we  may  understand,  there  are  three 
sorts  of  guilt  to  be  taken  notice  of,  civil,  ceremonial,  and  spiritual.  Guilt  is 
an  obligation  to  punishment.  To  be  guilty  is  to  be  bound  over  or  made 
liable  to  some  pumshment  or  other,  which  being  various,  guilt  is  accordingly 


1.  Civil  guilt,  when  an  Israelite  was  liable  to  corporal  death  for  some 
tnwsgression  of  the  law,  for  which  death  was  to  be  inflicted,  Deut.  xxi.  9. 

2.  Ceremonial  guilt,  when  he  was  to  be  debarred  from  the  tabernacle,  and 
joining  with  the  congregation  in  the  ceremonious  worship  then  authorised, 
for  some  legal  pollution,  Lev.  v.  2,  8.  Spiritual  guilt,  when  one  is  liable 
to  eternal  death  for  some  sins  against  God,  who  has  made  eternal  death 
the  wages  of  sin.  Now,  the  legal  sacrifices  might  free  those  under  the  law 
from  the  two  former  sorts  of  guilt ;  but  the  death  of  Christ  and  his  sacrifice 
alone  frees  from  the  third,  spiritual  guilt. 

1.  The  legal  sacrifices  might  and  did  free  those  for  whom  they  were  daily 
offered  firom  civil  guilt,  and  saved  them  from  corporal  death  ;  for  when  this 
is  supposed  to  have  been  due  for  disobedience  to  God,  and  was  to  be  in- 
flicted by  the  magistrate,  the  Lord  (as  was  said  before)  relaxed  the  law,  and 
admitted  the  death  of  the  sacrifice  which  he  appointed  instead  of  the  death 
of  the  o&nder,  so  that  the  offering  of  such  sacrifice  dissolved  the  obligation 
to  this  penalty,  eleared  the  delinquent  from  this  guilt,  and  freed  him  from 
corporal  death. 

Bot,  then,  a  sacrifice  would  not  quit  the  sinner  in  all  cases  from  civil  guilt 
and  penalty.  There  were  some  crimes  for  which  no  sacrifice  was  appointed, 
i^one  would  be  admitted  :  such  were,  wilful  idolatry,  murder,  adultery,  &c. 
Accordingly  some  understand  Ps.  li.  16.  Those  crimes  of  David  were  of  that 
natQrsthat  no  sacrifice  could  expiate.  Such  were  wilful  sins,  done  in  con- 
tempt of  the  law,  as  the  apostle  intimates,  Heb.  x.  26-28 ;  and  herein  the 
s^cnfiee  of  Christ  hr  transcends  the  legal  sacrifices,  expiating  those  sins 
»pihtoally  which  those  sacrifices  could  not  expiate  (or  procure  pardon  for) 
so  much  as  civilly,  Acts  xiii.  88. 

2.  Those  legal  expiations  could  free  them  from  ceremonial  guilt.  If  he 
bad  contracted  some  legal  uncleanness,  he  was  not  suffered  to  come  to  the 
Ubeniacle  till  he  was  cleansed,  and  that  impurity  expiated  ;  but  having  made 
Bw  of  the  means  prescribed  for  expiation  in  such  cases,  he  was  freed  from 
this  ritual  guilt,  and  admitted  to  join  in  public  worship  with  the  congregation 
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at  the  tabernacle,  or  afterwards  at  the  temple  ;  an  instance  we  have  hereof. 
Nam.  xix.  13, 16.  If  one  had  touched  a  dead  body,  or  one  slain,  or  a  bone, 
or  a  grave,  he  was  unclean,  contracted  such  guilt  Uierebj  that  his  coming  to 
the  tabernacle  before  it  was  expiated  (or,  as  the  Dutch  render  it,  before  he 
unsinned  it),  was  counted  a  defiling  it.  The  way  of  unsinning  or  expiating 
such  ancleanness  is  described  there  :  a  red  heifer  burnt  to  ashes,  water  was 
put  to  the  ashes,  and  with  hyssop  sprinkled  upon  the  unclean,  ver.  17,  18. 
David  refers  to  it,  Ps.  li.  7  ;  and  this  the  apostle  calls  a  '  sanctifying  to  the 
purifying  of  the  flesh,'  Heb.  ix.  18,  an  external  sanctification,  an  expiating  of 
them  only  as  to  the  flesh,  not  as  to  the  soul  and  conscience,  and  so  comes 
infinitely  short  of  that  expiation  which  is  to  be  had  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
as  he  shews  in  the  next  verse. 

8.  The  legal  sacrifices  could  not  free  them  from  spiritual  guilt,  could  not 
secure  them  from  eternal  death,  to  which  they  were  for  sin  bound  over  by  the 
sentence  of  the  law.  The  life  of  a  beast,  or  of  many,  was  not  of  sufficient 
value  to  satisfy  for  men*s  sins,  which  deserved  everlasting  wrath  and  endless 
sufierings  ;  these  could  not  be  a  compensation  for  the  injury  sin  bad  done  to 
God  ;  this  coold  not  vindicate  the  holiness,  truth,  justice,  authority  of  God, 
which  all  suffered  by  the  violation  of  his  law,  which  yet  must  all  be  fully 
asserted  and  vindicated,  or  else  the  Lord  was  engaged  in  justice  to  execute 
the  sentence  of  the  law,  and  inflict  eternal  death  on  transgressors.  Nothing 
less  than  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God  could  do  this,  whose  blood  was  of 
infinite  value.  The  legal  sacrifices  were  of  no  such  value,  of  no  consider- 
able worth  or  virtue,  for  such  an  effect.  Hence  the  apostle :  Heb.  x.  4, 
'  Impossible  they  should  take  away  sin  *  as  to  spiritual  guilt ;  not  possible 
they  should  free  the  sinner  from  the  obligation  he  was  under  to  suffer  eternal 
death.  The  same  he  signifies  Heb.  ix.  9.  They  could  not  perfectly  satisfy 
the  conscience  that  sin  was  pardoned,  the  spiritual  guilt  removed,  and  the 
sinner  secured  from  everlasting  death  by  such  offerings.  The  conscience 
could  not  have  any  sufilcient  or  perfect  ground  of  assurance  that  justice  was 
satisfied  by  such  sacrifices ;  and  the  sinner,  being  conscious  that  he  is  ex- 
posed to  the  justice  of  God,  cannot  be  perfectly  satisfied  by  anything  but 
that  which  will  satisfy  justice. 

But  did  these  legal  sacrifices  only  respect  civil  and  ceremonial  guilt  ?  Were 
they  not  at  all  considerable  as  to  spiritual  guilt  ?  The  apostle  shews  how 
far  they  were  considerable  as  to  this,  when  in  this  verse  he  calls  them  figures. 
They  did  prefigure  that  which  would  remove  this  spiritual  guilt ;  they  them- 
selves did  not,  could  not  remov^  it.  They  freed  the  sinner  from  civil  and 
ritual  guilt  really,  but  they  only  typified  that  which  was  alone  sufficient  to 
free  from  spiritual  guilt.  They  had  no  virtue  of  themselves  to  do  it,  but 
only  signified  and  shadowed  out  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  by  which  it  was  per- 
fectly done,  ver.  IS,  14.  These  legal  expiations,  which  cleansed  them  from 
ceremonial  impurities,  signified  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  would  do  more ; 
this  being  of  infinite  value,  since  it  was  offered  '  by  the  eternal  Spirit,'  t.  e,  by 
virtue  and  power  of  his  own  Godhead,  would  '  pui^e  the  conscience  f^om  dead 
works,*  t.  e,  itee  the  soul  from  spiritual  guilt,  the  guilt  of  those  acts  whose 
desert  was  eternal  death.  Thus  you  see  the  difference  betwixt  the  legal  ex- 
piations and  that  by  Christ :  the  one  freed  but  from  temporal  deaUi,  the 
other  wrought  eternal  redemption  ;  the  former  cleansed  from  legal  impurities, 
the  latter  purges  the  conscience,  &c. ;  the  former  did  but  typify  that  expia- 
tion as  to  spiritual  guilt,  which  the  latter  did  really  effect. 

Uie.  1.  This  should  teach  us  to  admire  the  love  of  God,  who  gave  his 
Son,  the  love  of  Christ,  who  gave  himself  to  die  for  sinners.  This  is  the 
use  the  text  leads  us  to  in  this,  &c. 
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Here  the  glory  of  this  love  shines  forth  most  admirably,  both  in  the  great- 
ness and  freeness  of  it ;  the  greatness  of  it,  in  that  he  died  ;  the  freeness  of 
it,  in  that  he  died  for  sinners. 

1.  The  greatness  of  this  love,  that  appears  wonderful  in  the  expression  of 
it.  What  greater  expression  of  love  was  the  world  capable  of,  than  that  the 
SoQ  of  Grod  should  die  for  sinful  men  ?  What  greater  expression  of  love 
could  the  great  God  Touchsafe,  than  to  deliver  his  Son  unto  death  ?  What 
greater  expression  could  Christ  make  of  his  love  to  us  than  to  die  for  us,  and 
to  die  such  a  death,  and  in  such  a  capacity,  in  onr  stead,  in  the  stead  of  the 
vilest  malefactors  ?  How  wonderful  is  it  ^at  God  should  become  man,  when 
mao  at  his  best  estate  is  but  vanity ;  that  he  should  take  the  nature  and 
ioQOcent  weakness  of  man,  who  is  but  a  worm,  and  the  son  of  man  that  is 
but  a  worm  ;  that  he  should  become  man,  not  to  enjoy  any  comforts  of  hu- 
maD  life,  but  to  undergo  all  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  life  and  death  ; 
that  he  who  gave  life  and  being  to  all  things,  and  sustains  all  in  life  and  be- 
ing by  the  word  of  his  power,  should  dia;  that  infinite  glory  should  suffer  a 
Bhamefol  death,  should  endure  the  cross,  and  despise  the  shame  ;  that  God 
blessed  for  ever  should  become  a  curse,  and  die  a  cursed  death,  the  death  of 
accarsed  malefactors,  hanging  on  a  tree ;  that  he  who  was  the  God  of  all 
consolation,  the  foun|»in  of  all  comfort  and  happiness,  should  expose  himself 
to  the  rage  and  cruelty  of  men,  and  the  incensed  wrath  and  justice  of  his 
Father ;  should  suffer  most  exquisite  pains  and  tortures  in  body  and  soul  from 
men,  and  God  too ;  the  pains  and  sorrows  both  of  first  and  second  death  1 

That  he  who  was  the  righteous  lawgiver,  the  supreme  judge,  the  almighty 
governor  of  the  whole  world,  should  not  only  snfier,  but  be  punished  in  our 
stead,  and  bear  the  punishment  of  our  crimes  in  his  body  too  1 

That  he  who  was  more  valuable  than  ten  thousand  worlds  should  give 
bimself  a  ransom  for  us,  and  not  think  his  life,  his  blood  dear,  but  lay  it 
down  freely  as  a  price  of  our  redemption  from  hell  and  wrath ! 

That  he  to  whom  angels,  men,  and  all  creatures  owe  themselves  a  sacrifice, 
sbonld  sacrifice  himself  to  expiate  our  guilt,  should  make  his  soul  a  sin- 
offering,  that  he  should  love  us,  and  wash  ns  from  onr  sins  in  his  own  blood  ! 

Oh  how  is  everything  herein — every  notion,  every  consideration  of  Christ's 
loTe  expressed  in  his  death — ^astonishing  and  frill  of  wonder  1  that  which  may 
unaze  heaven  and  earth,  that  which  may  transport  the  angels,  that  which  we 
vhonld  never  speak  of,  never  think  of  but  with  admiration  I  Oh  the  height 
and  depth,  Ac.,  Bev.  v.  9-18.  Heaven  and  earth  owes  all  honour  to  Christ 
for  his  wonderful  love ;  and  those  that  have  any  sense  of  it  will  be  giving 
bim  the  honour  due  to  his  name,  to  his  love.  And  this  is  one  special  way 
to  honour  him  for  it,  by  admiring  it. 

2.  Not  only  the  greatness,  but  the  freeness  of  this  love  is  most  wonderful ; 
that  which  we  should  eternally  admire,  as  being,  of  all  things  that  the  mind 
of  man  can  consider,  most  worthy  of  admiration.  That  love  is  most  free 
vhieh  is  expressed  to  those  that  are  most  unworthy  ;  but  of  all  creatures  in 
the  world,  none  so  unworthy  of  any  love  from  Christ  as  sinners.  And  yet, 
«hieh  the  text  shews,  it  was  sinners  that  Christ  loved,  it  was  sinners  to 
vhom  Christ  expressed  his  love,  and  gave  the  greatest  expression  of  it  that 
vu  possible,  so  as  to  die  for  them.  Sinners  are  to  Christ  the  most  unworthy 
of  love ;  for  in  that  they  are  sinners,  they  are  impotent  and  worthless  ;  have 
nothing,  can  do  nothing  to  deserve  love,  nothing  any  way  to  engage  his  affec- 
tion, or  to  move  him  in  the  least  to  exproRS  any  love  to  them.  Li  that  they 
tre  smners,  they  are  hateful  to  him,  and  were  so  fiir  from  deserving  any  love, 
u  they  on  this  account  deserved  all  his  hatred. 

8.  In  that  they  are  sinners,  they  are  haters  of  God  ;  and  upon  that  ac- 
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conni  so  far  from  expecting  any  sign  of  love  that  there  remained  nothing  for 
them  but  a  fearful  expectation  of  acts  of  wrath  and  enmity.  Now,  he  that 
conld  love  snch  as  these  must  love  freely ;  his  love  expressed  to  sinners  mast 
be  wonderfully  free. 

(1.)  Sinners  are  impotent.  Sin  has  divested  them  of  the  image  of  God, 
primitive  holiness  and  righteousnessi  which  was  both  the  strength  and  beauty 
of  their  souls ;  and  so  they  have  nothing,  can  do  nothing  to  excite  love. 
This  impotency  implied  here  is  expressed  ver.  6.  When  they  were  *  vidthoat 
strength*  either  to  relieve  themselves,  though  extremely  miserable,  or  to 
apply  themselves  to  him  for  relief ;  when  they  did  not  so  muoh  as  expect  to* 
desire  it,  he  was  found  of  those  that  sought  him  not ;  when  they  had  no 
strength  to  make  any  answerable  return  for  his  love,  any  considerable 
acknowledgment  of  it ;  when  they  could  do  nothing,  speak  nothing  worthy 
of  his  love,  and  such  an  expression  of  it.  He  that  loves  such  creatures  as  these 
must  do  it  freely ;  yet  so  impotent  were  sinners  when  he  loved  them,  and  so 
expressed  his  love  as  to  die  for  them. 

(2.)  Sinners  are  hateful  to  Christ,  the  only  objects  of  his  hatred  in  the 
whole  world.  All  other  things,  as  being  the  works  of  his  hands,  are  good, 
and  so  he  likes  them,  and  is  pleased  with  them  ;  but  sinners,  as  such,  are 
evil,  and  so  hateful  to  him ;  they  deserve  his  hatred  and  nothing  else,  as  being 
contrary  to  him  who  is  holiness  itself.  And  they  are  actually  hated  by  him  : 
Ps.  xlv.  7,  V.  6.  Now,  could  he  love  that  which  is  hateful,  that  which  he  is 
of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  without  loathing  and  detestation  ?  It  is  tme, 
he  could  not  delight  in  them  as  such,  but  he  would  bear  them  good  will  and 
pity  them ;  and  had  such  compassion  on  them,  as  to  expose  himself  to  wrath 
and  misery,  yea  to  death  itself,  a  cruel,  a  cursed  death,  for  their  sake.  Sure 
such  love,  to  those  who  were  so  hatefid,  must  needs  be  free,  wonderfully  bo. 
(8.)  Sinners,  as  such,  are  haters  of  God,  enemies  to  Christ,  hate  him,  as 
David  complains,  « cruelly,'  Ps.  xxv.  19,  « wrongfully,'  Ps.  xxxviii.  19, 
*  without  a  cause.'  Ps.  xxxv.  19,  which  is  the  most  provoking  and  intoler- 
able kind  of  hatred. 

It  is  strange  for  any  to  love  those  that  are  hateful,  but  more  wond^ul  if 
that  hatefulness  be  accompanied  with  hatred.  Yet  there  was  a  concurrence 
of  these  in  sinners,  when  Christ  loved  them  and  died  for  them.  Bom.  y.  10. 
He  would  die  to  make  our  peace  with  God  when  we  were  enemies  to  him. 
Oh  what  manner  of  love  was  this !  John  xv.  18.  Greater  love  than  this  the 
world  never  knew,  till  Christ  appeared  in  it ;  but  in  him  the  world  had  an 
instance  of  greater  love  than  this,  a  love  more  free,  more  wonderful,  when 
Christ  laid  down  his  life  for  enemies,  when  he  loved  those  more  than  his  life, 
who  hated  him.  No  love  can  be  more  free,  more  wonderfully  fi«e,  than  the 
love  of  Christ  to  sinners  ;  so  weak  and  impotent,  so  hateful  and  loathsome, 
yet  so  much  enemies  to  him.  Oh  give  him  the  honour  due  to  this  love,  by 
admiring  it,  by  adoring  him  for  it. 

Use  2.  This  engages  us  to  love  Christ.  This  shews  we  are  infinitely 
obliged  to  it.  Shall  we  not  love  him  who  loves  us  ?  That  is  an  intolerable, 
an  inhuman  temper,  that  will  not  return  love  for  love.  The  worst  of 
sinners  will  do  this  in  reference  to  one  another.  Mat.  v.  46.  The  return  of 
love  for  love  is  so  due,  that  it  deserves  no  thanks,  no  rewards ;  the  very 
publicans,  counted  the  worst  of  men,  will  do  this.  And  shall  we  be  worse 
than  they  ?  Shall  we  deal  more  disengenuously,  more  unworthily  with  Christ, 
than  the  worst  of  men  do  with  one  another  ? 

2.  Shall  we  not  love  him,  whose  love  has  prevented  ours  9  John  iv.  19. 

*  Qu.  *or'?— Ed. 
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He  does  not  reqnire  that  we  should  love  him  upon  any  other  terms,  hnt 
because  he  loved  ns  first.  If  he  had  resolved  not  to  love  us,  till  first  we 
loved  him,  he  should  never  have  loved  us  ;  for  we  would  never  have  begnn 
to  him.  But  since  he  begun  to  us,  and  propounds  it  as  a  motive  to  love 
him,  that  he  loved  us  first ;  how  great  will  oor  sin,  how  great  will  our  con- 
demnatioD  be»  if  we  do  not  answer  the  love  of  Christ  with  a  return  of  love, 
1  John  iv.  10.  Herein  was  the  height  of  his  love,  and  not  to  answer  it  with 
affection  will  be  the  highest  provocation,  and  that  which  ourselves  count 
most  intolerable  from  others. 

8.  Shall  we  not  love  him  who  loved  us  freely,  when  we  were  sinners,  when 
we  were  so  far  from  deserving  any  lo^e,  as  we  deserved  all  hatred  ?  Did  he  love 
Q8  when  we  were  utterly  unworthy  of  it,  and  shall  we  not  love  him  who 
infinitely  deserves  all  our  affection ;  him  who  is  not  only  altogether  lovely, 
entirely,  infinitely  amiable,  but  is  as  affectionate  to  us  as  he  is  lovely  in  himself, 
and  has  expressed  his  love  to  us  in  such  a  way  as  is  most  obliging  ;  by  dying 
for  ns  that  we  might  live,  when  the  sentence  of  eternal  death  was  passed 
open  ns,  that  we  might  be  happy  in  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  and 
expressions  of  his  love  ?  Did  he  love  us  when  sinners,  when  we  had  nothing 
in  the  least  to  engage  him  to  it  ?  and  shall  we  not  love  him,  when  he  has 
laid  infinite  engagements  upon  us  to  do  it  ?  If  we  would  not  fall  under  the 
greatest  and  most  inexcusable  guilt,  the  heaviest  and  most  dreadful  oon* 
demnation,  let  ns  love  Christ  with, 

(1.)  An  ardent  love.  Such  was  his  love  to  us,  a  love  strong  as  death, 
Cant.  viii.  6,  7.  Death  itself  could  not  give  any  check  to  it,  he  would  love 
08  thongh  he  died  for  it.  Many  waters  could  not  quench  it,  the  sorrows  of 
death  could  not  extinguish  it,  nor  any  floods  or  sufferings  abate  the  fervour 
of  it,  though  all  the  waves  and  billows  thereof  went  over  him,  and  seemed 
to  overwhelm  bim.  Oh,  can  we  be  content,  that  our  love  to  Christ  should 
be  weak  and  remiss  7  No  ;  let  us  have  such  an  affection  for  other  things, 
the  things  of  the  world ;  let  us  love  them,  as  though  we  loved  them  not. 
Bat  let  ns  not  deal  so  with  him  who  loved  us  so  as  to  die  for  us.  Let  it  be 
a  ftreater  shame  and  affliction  to  us,  that  we  iiave  so  little  love  for  Christ, 
than  that  we  have  little  worldly  wisdom,  little  wealth,  little  power,  little 
ioterest,  little  respect,  or  little  of  any  thing  that  men  naturally  desire.  Let 
little  in  any  thing  be  more  tolerable  to  us,  than  little  affection  to  Christ,  to  him 
vho  loved  ns  so  much  as  to  die  for  ns,  and  suffer  the  pains  of  first  and  second 
death  in  our  stead.  Kindle  this  love  by  all  means.  And  that  it  may  kindle  effec* 
toally,  bring  it  to  the  fiame,  lay  your  hearts  under  the  serious  consideration  of 
this  love  of  Christ ;  if  this  will  not  influence  them,  they  are  hearts  of  stone. 

(2.)  A  transcendent  love.  Love  him  more  than  all  persons,  than  all 
things ;  love  him  above  all,  for  so  he  loved  you.  He  loved  you  more  than 
he  did  the  sinning  angels  ;  they  tasted  not  of  redeeming  love,  this  run  out  in 
foil  streams  to  sinful  men. 

He  loved  you  more  than  that  which  is  dearest  to  you,  and  which  naturally 
ia  most  loved.  He  loved  you  more  than  riches,  2  Cor.  viii.  9,  more  than 
hoDonr  and  repute,  Philip,  ii.  7,  exposed  himself  to  scorn,  reproach  and  shame. 

More  than  the  comforts  of  life  :  he  becanoe  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  lived  a 
life  of  sorrows,  afflictions,  and  sufferings. 

More  than  his  own  blood.  He  v.  i.'  6. 

More  than  his  life  :  he  '  counted  not  his  life  dear,"  but  laid  it  down  as  the 
price  of  your  redemption.  Matt.  xx.  28. 

More  than  blessedness :  would  be  made  a  curse,  Gal.  iii.  18. 

More  than  his  own  body :  he  gave  up  that  to  be  scourged,  pierced,  wounded, 
cmcified,  hanged  on  a  tree. 
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More  than  bis  sonl,  Isa.  liii.  10. 

More  than  himself,  Gal.  ii.  20 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  6.  When  he  had  no  greater 
thing  to  give,  he  gave  himself.  ' 

After  dU  this,  shall  any  thing,  any  person  whatever  be  loved  more  than 
Christ,  or  equally  with  him  ?  Your  own  hearts  mast  needs  pass  sentence 
against  this,  as  most  accnrsed  ingratitude,  as  that  which  is  worthy  of  the 
dreadfullesl  curse,  1  Cor.  xvi.  22.  If  any  man  love  not  him  above  all,  for 
to  love  him  less,  is  not  to  love  him  at  all. 

When  any  thing  would  come  in  competition  with  Christ,  or  take  place  of 
him  in  mind  or  heart,  throw  it  down  with  indignation  ;  say,  This  place  is 
reserved  for  one  more  worthy,  for  him  who  loved  me  so  as  no  creature  ever 
loved  ;  who  did  that  for  me,  who  has  given  that  to  me,  who  purchased,  sof- 
fered  that  for  me,  which  none  in  all  the  world,  which  no  man  or  angel,  can 
or  will  do. 

(8.)  An  effectual  love,  1  John  iii.  18.  Christ  loved  indeed.  He  shewed 
the  reality  of  his  love  by  such  expressions,  as  may  be  the  astonishment  of 
heaven  and  earth.  He  counted  nothing  too  dear  to  part  with,  nothing  too 
grievous  to  suffer  for  us.  Shew  that  you  love  Christ  by  real  expressiouB. 
He  requires  nothing  that  need  seem  great  or  grievous  to  ns.  It  is  only  this, 
to  comply  with  his  will  in  order  to  our  own  happiness.  When  Christ  was 
to  do  his  Father's  will,  not  in  order  to  his  own,  but  our  happiness,  he  applied 
himself  as  cheerfully  to  it,  as  a  hungry  man  would  do  to  his  meat  and  drink, 
John  iv.  84.  Shall  not  we  be  willing  to  do  the  work  of  Christ,  and  do  it 
cheerfully,  when  the  end  of  it  will  be  eternal  life  ?  If  we  love  Christ  indeed, 
we  must  do  his  will,  John  xiv.  15,  21.  When  obedience  is  proposed  in 
general,  every  one  will  be  ready  to  profess  a  compliance,  God  forbid  that 
I  should  not  obey  Christ.  But  when  it  comes  to  particular  instances,  and 
some  duty  is  pressed  on  us  that  seems  difficult,  or  chargeable,  or  reproachful, 
or  hazardous,  here  is  the  trial  of  our  love.  Then  he  that  loves  Christ  indeed, 
will  say  with  David,  *  Shall  I  serve  the  Lord  with  that  which  costs  me 
nothing  ?'  Oh  if  Christ  had  done  thus  in  reference  to  me  and  other  lost 
sinners,  what  had  my  condition  been  ?  If  he  had  been  willing  to  have  under- 
taken .some  small  and  easy  things,  but  declined  that  which  was  difficult,  and 
reproachful,  and  hazardous,  and  painful,  he  had  never  been  obedient  to 
the  death  of  the  cross,  he  had  never  died  for  me,  and  then  I  had  never  been 
pardoned,  I  had  never  been  saved,  I  had  been  a  child  of  wrath  now  and  for 
ever,  I  had  been  a  son  of  eternal  death,  I  had  been  without  hope  to  escape 
it,  nothing  had  remained  for  me  but  a  fearful  expectation  of  judgment,  &g. 

But  did  Chrrst  think  nothing  too  hard,  nothing  too  grievous  to  perform 
for  me  7  And  when  he  caUs  me  to  a  duty,  which  intrenches  upon  my  ease, 
or  repute,  or  estate,  or  safety,  shall  I  stick  at  it  ?  shall  I  decline  it  ?  shall 
I  spare  myself  in  opposition  to  Christ's  will,  and  neglect  of  his  command, 
as  the  flesh  and  the  world  would  have  me  ?  Oh,  then,  how  can  I  say  that 
I  love  Christ  ?  Indeed,  those  that  accustom  themselves  to  do  thus,  let 
them  say  what  they  will  concerning  their  love  to  Christ,  their  practice  con- 
futes their  sayings. 

Use  d.  This  engages  us  to  live  unto  Christ,  not  to  others,  not  to  cnrselves. 
This  was  the  end  of  his  death,  and  we  are  as  much  concerned  to  live  unto 
him,  as  we  are  not  to  defeat  his  design  in  dying,  2  Cor.  v.  14,  16.  He 
•  died  that  we  might  live.*  Therefore  we  owe  our  life  to  him,  it  is  his,  and 
should  be  employed  for  him.  We  were  sentenced  to  die,  he  ransomed  us 
from  death.  His  blood,  his  death  was  the  price  which  bought  and  purchased 
our  life.  Therefore  we  and  our  lives  are  his,  as  that  which  he  has  bought 
and  paid  for,  1  Cor.  vi.  19,  20. 


CHRIST  TOUCHED  WITH  THE  FEELING 
OF  OUR  INFIRMITIES. 


For  we  have  not  an  high  priest  which  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of 
our  infirmitise,  dc. — Heb.  IV.  15. 

The  apostle's  design,  in  this  epistle,  is  to  establish  the  Hebrews  who 
professed  Christ  m  that  profession ;  so  as  they  should  neither  quit  it,  nor 
ibate  anything  of  it,  for  the  love  of  the  Mosaical  rites,  or  fear  of  perse- 
cation. 

In  order  to  that  end  he  displays  before  them  the  excellencies  of  Christ, 
and  shews  how  far  he  transcends  the  angels,  chap.  i.  2 ;  how  far  Moses, 
chap.  iii. ;  how  far  the  high  priest.  Afterwards  he  enters  npon  the  com- 
parison betwixt  Christ  and  the  high  priest,  chap.  iv.  tot.  14.'  He  proposes 
hii  main  design,  that  which  he  pursues  all  along. 

Lei  itt  holdfast.  Let  us  neither  quite  relinquish  it,  nor  hold  it  loose,  by 
hkewarmness  or  indi£ferency,  remitting  anything  of  our  zeal  and  stedfast- 
Bess  therein :  since  there  is  more  encouragement  to  stick  to  this,  than  the 
former  legal  administration ;  since  we  have  a  greater  hi^  priest,  and  one 
from  whom  we  may  expect  £Eur  greater  advantages. 

He  calls  Christ  a  high  priest,  because  he  did  that  really  which  the  legal 
bigfa  priest  did  typically.  He  makes  reconcillatioB,  and  he'hiakes  interces- 
Bon  for  the  people. 

He  calls  him  a  great  high  priest,  insinuating  that  the  other  high  priest- 
bood  was  little,  and  of  small  value,  in  comparison  of  Christ's.  What  Aaron 
tod  his  successors  did  but  in  figure  and  shadow,  Christ  does  really  and  effec- 
toally ;  whatever  they  did  by  sacrifice,  or  interceding  for  the  people,  had  no 
virtue  or  eflicacy,  but  what  depended  on,  and  was  derived  from,  the  sacrifice 
and  intercession  of  Christ,  the  great  high  priest  indeed. 

He  says,  he  is  '  passed  into  the  heavens ;'  intimating,  that  what  he  does 
there,  is  as  far  to  be  preferred  before  what  the  high  priest  did  in  the  most 
boly  jdace,  as  heaven  is  above  earth,  or  that  lower  tabernacle  or  temple  on 
earth.  The  hi^  priest,  on  the  day  of  expiation,  after  he  had  offered  sacri- 
fiee,  took  the  blood  of  it,  and  with  it  passed  into  the  most  holy  place ;  this 
^ras  but  a  shadow  of  what  Christ  did,  and  is  now  doing  for  us.  After  he 
bad  ofiiered  himself  a  sacrifice  on  earth,  he,  with  the  virtue  of  his  blood, 
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is  passed  into  the  heavens,  there  to  cany  on  and  accomplish  the  remamder 
of  his  office,  as  he  is  our  great  high  priest. 

And  so  he  calls  him  Jesus  a  Saviour ;  one  who,  bj  vrrtue  of  his  office, 
and  his  execating  of  it  in  earth  and  heaven,  can  save  his  people  from  their 
sins,  which  the  other  high  priest  could  not  do. 

He  calls  him  *  the  Son  of  God.'  He  was  not  a  mere  man,  as  the  other 
high  priest,  but  God  as  well  as  man.  The  Son  of  God,  not  for  his  concep- 
tion^ or  unction,  or  resurrection,  or  exaltation ;  but  his  Son  by  eternal  gene- 
ration ;  being  begotten  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  and  so  of  the  same 
nature  and  essence  with  him.  Equal  in  power,  glory,  and  all  excellencies; 
and  therefore  a  perfect  and  all-sufficient  Saviour,  *  able  to  save  to  the  utter- 
most all  that  come,'  &c.  And  hereby  in  such  a  height  of  exaltation,  as  the 
other  high  priest  cannot  come  into  any  competition  with  him  in  the  least 
wise.  Yea,  one  who  is  not  only  able,  but  willing,  to  save ;  being  not  only 
the  all-glorious,  almighty,  and  all-sufficient  God,  but  also  gracious,  merciM, 
and  compassionate :  '  For  we  have  not,'  ver.  15. 

We  need  not  to  be  discouraged  that  we  have  an  high  priest  that  is  so 
transcendently  excellent ;  who  is  so  great,  as  there  was  none  in  the  world 
ever  like  him ;  who  is  so  &r  beyond  us,  so  remote  from  us,  passed  into  the 
heavens,  yea,  higher  than  the  heavens ;  who  is  infinitely  above  us,  being 
the  Son  of  Gk>d,  when  we  are  but  the  children  of  men,  dust  and  ashes. 
Since,  as  he  is  great,  and  high,  and  glorious,  he  is  also  gracious,  merciful,  and 
compassionate ;  no  weakness  of  ours,  wherein  he  does  not  shew  himself  so : 
'  For  we  have  not,'  &e. 

Obi,  Christ  our  high  priest  is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities. 

For  the  explaining  of  this  let  me  shew,  1,  what  it  is  to  be  our  high  priest ; 
2,  what  those  infirmities  are,  with  Uie  feelhig  of  which  he  is  touched ;  8, 
what  it  is  to  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  them. 

1.  For  the  first,  his  office,  as  high  priest,  may  be  best  known  by  the  acts 
of  it.    The  acts  of  his  office  are  principally  two. 

(1.)  Sacrificing  for  us  to  make  reconciliation,  chap.  ii.  17.  Heconciliation 
was  made  by  offering  sacrifice;  this  the  high  priest  did  under  the  law, 
chap.  V.  1.  Thus  did  Christ,  our  high  priest,  he  offered  sacrifice  for  sin, 
for  the  expiating  and  removing  the  guilt  of  it.  A  <  better  sacrifice,'  chap. 
ix.  28 ;  a  wonderfrd  sacrifice,  Im.  Im.  *  His  soul ;'  yea,  soul  and  body, 
himself,  chap.  ix.  14,  26. 

(2.^  By  interceding.  The  typical  high  priest,  on  the  day  of  expiationi 
after  he  had  offered  &e  appointed  sacrifice,  took  the  blood  of  it  with  him 
into  the  most  holy  pLice,  and  there,  burning  incense  withal,  sprinkled  it 
upon  the  mercy-seat.  Lev.  xvi.  14. 

Heb.  ix.  7,  25,  Thus  the  high  priest  under  the  law  appeared  for  the 
people ;  and  this  was  a  shadow  of  Christ's  interceding  in  heaven  for  us, 
chap.  ix.  12,  xi.  24. 

He  appears  for  us  in  our  nature :  as  one  who  has  shed  his  blood  to  ex- 
piate and  cleanse  us.  The  virtue  of  that  blood  is  as  fresh  as  if  it  were  there 
poured  out  and  presented,  it  cries. 

And  he  appears  as  one  whose  will  and  desire  it  is,  that  all  the  advantages 
of  his  purchase  may  be  bestowed  on  his  people.  This  is  more  than  if,  as 
man,  he  should  ofier  up  strong  cries  with  tears,  as  he  did,  chap.  v.  7.  Thus 
he  intercedes,  chap.  vii.  26,  and  acts  as  our  high  priest,  ver.  26. 

2.  What  those  infirmities  are,  with  the  feeling  of  which  he  is  touched. 
Infirmities  here,  are  whatever  our  weak  and  frail  condition  makes  us  sub- 
ject to  suffer  by.   The  apostie  takes  infirmities  in  this  latitude,  2  Cor.,  latter 
part  of  the  xi.  and  the  former  part  of  the  xii.  chapter,  comprising  his 
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waotg,  weaknM868,  inward  and  outward ;  his  perils  and  dangers,  his  temp* 
tations  and  trials,  his  affiiotions  and  siUOferings,  nnder  the  notion  of  infir- 
mities. 

All  that  onr  Lord  Jesus,  taking  onr  irail  nature  upon  him,  was  exposed 
to,  or  exercised  with ;  particularly,  either  such  as  concern  the  outward  man, 
as  want,  or  poverty,  hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  wearmess,  vide  2  Cor.  xi.  27 ; 
also  pain,  sickness,  or  death  itseU*.  Not  only  such  as  are  natural,  but  ad- 
Tentitious,  through  the  injustice,  cruelty,  or  other  sin  of  men ;  as  contempt, 
disgrace,  reproach,  slander,  hatred,  opposition,  exile,  imprisonment ;  or  that 
wiiieh  sometimes  more  troubles  us,  t^e  unkindness,  un&ithfhlness,  unaf- 
feetionateness,  desertion^of  Mends  and  relations. 

Or,  2,  such  as  concern  the  soul,  yiz.  grief  and  anguish,  trouble  and  per- 
pleiit?,  fear  and  terror,  spiritual  desertion,  sense  of  God's  displeasure  or 
vrath,  temptations  from  Satan,  and  horrid  suggestions.  AH  these,  and  such 
like,  we  may  understand  by  infirmities.  All  these  in  a  manner  was  Christ 
exereised  with,  or  exposed  to ;  and  he  is  touched  with  the  fiaeling  of  all  and 
6?ery  of  these,  when  his  people  are  under  them.    But, 

8.  What  is  it  to  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infinnities  9  The  word 
is  sufMrain^aif  which  signifies  to  condole  with  one,  or  to  suffer  with  him. 
As  one  member  is  in  pain  or  distress,  the  other  members  suffer  with  it, 
which  the  apostle  expresseth  by  the  same  word,  1  Cor.  xii.  26. 

But  this  requires  a  more  distinct  and  particular  account.    Take  it  thus, 

(1.)  He  knows  all  our  infirmities.  He  knows  them  actually,  he  sees  llhem. 
He  knows  them  all,  none  of  them  escape  his  notice.  There  is  none  of  them 
80  small,  as  that  he  should  think  them  not  worth  his  notice.  None  of  them 
60  great,  as  that  he  will  be  loath  to  concern  himself  therein.  That  is  true 
still  which  David  speaks  of  the  Lord,  before  our  nature  was  assumed,  Ps. 
In.  8.  All  his  troublesome  motions,  when  he  was  forced  from  home,  and 
in  a  sad  wandering  condition,  the  Lord  took  a  particular  account  of  it ;  he 
had  them  in  numeration,  as  we  have  things  which  we  count  or  tell  one  by 
one.  We  may  think  our  afflictiye  infirmities  more  than  we  can  number ; 
bot  he  counts  them  exactiy,  and  has  the  account  always  in  his  eye.  He 
takes  not  less  notice  of  them,  since  he  took  our  natures  and  infirmities,  than 
be  did  before.  As  he  is  God,  he  is  no  less  able.  As  he  is  man,  we  cannot 
imagine  him  lees  willing  to  do  it ;  he  is  now  doubly  willing,  both  as  he  is 
God  and  man  too. 

(2.)  He  knows  them  oqMrimentally.  For  he  has  tried  what  they  are, 
be  has  himself  been  exercised  with  them.  For  temptsd,  in  the  latter  end  of 
this  verse,  some  copies  have  mntgd^fMvw,  He  found  by  experience  what 
they  are,  Mai.  vii.  I8«  He  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  them ;  and  so 
knows  how  heavy  they  are  by  his  own  feeling.  He  knows  what  weight, 
or  smart,  or  trouble,  or  i^ctiveness  there  is  in  any  of  our  infirmities,  for  he 
himself  hath  felt  it  all;  he  himself  was  under,  and  perfectiy  rememb^  what 
he  Bofered  by  it,  and  so  he  knows  feelingly  and  to  the  life  what  we  suffer 
by  any  of  them.  He  does  not  only  know  what  it  is  to  be  poor,  in  want  and 
necessities,  as  one  who  having  always  lived  in  plenty  himself,  has  an  account 
of  the  poor  and  necessitous  condition  of  others,  but  he  himself  was  pooTi 
2Cor.viiL9. 

He  knows  by  experience  what  it  is  to  be  in  such  necessities,  as  not  to 
Ittve  whereon  to  ride,  whereon  to  &ed,  whereon  to  lay  his  head,  l^t.  viii.  20. 

He  knows  what  it  is  to  be  in  pain,  not  only  as  one  who  having  been  at 
ease  all  his  days,  hears  but  others  complain  of  it,  but  as  one  wto  himself 
bas  felt  it,  and  that  in  extremity. 

He  knows  what  it  is  to  be  despised  and  set  at  noughti  to  be  abused  and 
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reproaehed,  to  be  hated,  and  persecuted,  and  despitefoUj  used.  He  knoira 
the  sorrows  of  life,  and  the  pangs  of  death ;  not  as  the  angels  know  them, 
by  sufferings  of  others,  but  by  his  own  experience,  as  one  that  has  suffered 
aU  these  himself.    < 

He  knows  what  it  is  to  be  tempted  to  sin,  troubled  with  horrid  sugges- 
tions from  Satan ;  what  it  is  to  be  deserted  of  friends,  of  all  men ;  yea,  what 
it  is  (as  to  sense)  to  be  forsaken  of  God.  For  this  was  his  own  case,  he 
himself  was  thus  tempted  and  tried,  thus  deserted  and  forsaken.  All  his 
disciples  forsook  him  and  fled ;  yea,  the  sense  of  his  Father's  love  was 
withdrawn  from  him,  when  he  cried  out, '  My  God,'  &e.  He  knows  all  this 
by  his  own  sense  and  suffering ;  he  knows  how  grievous  and  afflictive  this 
is,  and  what  pity  it  calls  for,  and  what  succour  and  relief  it  stands  in  need 
of.  He  became  like  us  in  all  these,  that  he  might  know  this  by  experience, 
as  chap.  ii.  17,  18. 

(8.)  He  is  affected  with^our  infirmities,  he  feels  them,  he  is  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  them.  He  has  a  sense  thereof  which  touches  his  soul,  and 
makes  some  impression  on  it;  as  one  who  not  only  has  suffered  what  others 
feel,  but  suffers  with  them  in  what  they  feel.  As  when  one  member  is 
under  some  grievance,  not  only  the  other  members  suffer  with  it,  but  the 
soul  is  affected  therewith ;  affected  with  grief  arising  out  of  love,  attended 
with  desire  to  give  or  get  relief,  and  anger  and  indignation  against  that  which 
brought  the  grievance,  or  continues  it,  and  hinders  relief.  In  like  manner 
is  Cbist  affected  with  the  infirmities  of  his  people. 

[1.]  He  pities,  has  compassion  on  them.  This  the  word  here  nsed 
signifies,  and  may  be  read  thus,  We  have  not  an  high  priest  which  cannot 
have  compassion,  &e.  The  same  word  is  used,  Heb.  x.  84.  Though  they 
were  not  in  bonds  with  the  apostle,  yet  they  suffered  with  him,  being 
touched  with  a  compassionate  sense  of  his  sufferings  and  bonds,  as  if  they 
had  been  bound  with  him.  So,  though  Christ  labour  not  under  these  infir- 
mities, as  once  he  did,  yet  he  is  not  without  sense  thereof;  it  touches  his 
soul,  so  that  he  does  <ntfiara^goUf  suffer  with  us  therein,  having  a  com- 
passionate sense  of  what  we  thereby  suffer. 

[2.]  And  this  pity  and  compassion,  it  is  not  without  the  motions  and  acts  of 
love.  Indeed,  ibis  is  the  rise  of  it.  It  is  out  of  such  a  love  as  made  him 
willing  to  humble  himself  so  low  as  to  take  our  weaknesses  and  infirmiti^ 
upon  him.  He  would  know  what  they  were,  and  what  it  was  to  labour 
under  them,  by  his  own  feeling  and  experieuce,  that  he  mi^t  know  the 
better  how  to  pity  those  that  are  encompassed  with  them.  He  would  in  all 
things,  in  all  soul-infirmities,  be  made  like  to  us,  that  he  might  be,  wi^ 
more  advantage,  a  merciful,  a  compassionate  high  priest,  chap.  ii.  17,  18. 
This  was  out  of  a  wonderful  and  astonishing  love ;  this  fitted  him  for  com- 
passionateness,  and  excites  it. 

[8.]  This  is  attended  with  desire,  accompanied  with  an  inclination  to 
succour,  relieve  such,  whose  condition  is  to  be  pitied  ;  to  do  that  which  is 
best  for  them  in  such  a  condition.  That  which  wants  this  is  no  pity 
indeed.  It  is  that  which  is  most  advantageous  and  desirable  in  this  affec- 
tion ;  it  is  all  that  we  must  understand  by  compassion,  when  the  Scripture 
ascribes  it  to  ihe  Lord ;  and  when  we  conceive  it  to  be  in  Christ  as  God,  in 
the  divine  nature,  it  is  not  in  him  a  troublesome  or  passionate  grieL  l^at 
is  an  imperfection  not  to  be  ascribed  to  him ;  nor  would  it  be  any  advantage 
to  us  if  he  were  liable  to  it.  But  it  is  a  willingness  in  him  to  help  and 
succour  those  whose  state  calls  for  pity  or  commiseration.  It  is  an  inclina- 
tion to  do  that  which  is  good,  which  is  best  for  us  under  our  ini^jrmities, 
Mark  i.  41,  ix.  22. 
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[4.]  This  is  aeeompanied  with  zeal  and  anger,  or  indignation,  against 
those  who  occasion  the  grievance,  or  wonld  make  it  worse  and  heavier. 
Christ  hath  left  ns  an  instance  of  this  before  he  took  our  nature  and  infirmi- 
ties, Zech.  iii.  1,  2.  Joshua,  and  those  whom  he  represented,  had  infirmi- 
ties  oiongh,  were  covered,  clothed  with  them,  ver.  8.  Satan  makes  nse  of 
them  as  matter  of  accoisation,  wonld  have  had  the  Lord  severe  against  them, 
iostead  of  pitying  and  relieving  them.  Hereapon  Christ  is  moved  with  zeal 
and  indignation  against  him,  and  expresses  it,  ver.  2 ;  and  has  such  a  sense  of 
bis  people's  infirmities  as  raises  his  zeal  and  indignation  against  those  who 
will  have  no  compassion  for  them  while  they  are  under  infirmities. 

[4.]  He  is  affected  with  our  infirmities  as  a  man;  for  he  is  not  only  God, 
but  man.  Herein  the  comparison  holds  betwixt  Christ  and  the  Levitioal 
high  priest,  as  the  apostle  expresseth  it,  Heb.  v.,  and  ii.  14.  He  assumed 
our  nature,  and  so  our  afiSsctions ;  as  he  has  a  human  nature,  so  he  has 
boman  afiections.  He  has  such  love,  pity,  compassion  for  his  people 
in  their  infirmities,  as  are  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men,  the  weak- 
nesses excepted.  They  are  in  him  properly,  and  not  as  they  are  attributed 
to  God,  to  whom  such  afiections  are  only  ascribed  metaphorically.  When 
Seriptore  says,  the  Lord  loves  and  pities,  we  must  not  conclude  that  he  is 
affected  as  we  are,  but  such  acts  and  motions  as  we  feel  are  ascribed  to  God 
from  some  little  resemblance,  a  very  remote  likeness,  whereas  the  difierence 
is  infinite.  And  we  know  no  more  what  they  are  in  God  than  the  brutes 
know  what  these  afiections  are  in  us ;  the  distance  is  incomprehensibly 
gieater.  They  do  no  more  properly  belong  to  God  than  a  human  soul,  or 
the  members  of  a  body,  belong  to  him,  which  yet  are  spoken  of  him  in 
Seriptore.  But  what  is  spoken  after  the  manner  of  men  must  be  under- 
Btood  in  a  way  suitable  to  the  excellency  and  perfection  of  God. 

But  these  afiections  are  not  only  ascribed  to  Christ  after  the  manner  of 
men,  bat  they  are  truly  and  properly  in  him  as  he  is  man.  He  has  truly 
and  property  the  heart  and  afiections  of  a  man;  a  heart  that  can  be  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  iafirmities,  even  as  you  feel  your  hearts  afiected  with 
the  sufierings  of  a  very  dear  friend.  He  has  such  compassion  as  a  parent 
has  £ar  the  weaknesses  of  a  beloved  child,  Ps.  ciii.  18,  Judges  x.  16,  Jer. 
xxxi  20.  This  is  ascribed  to  God  very  improperly ;  but  it  is  true  of  Christ 
as  he  is  man,  in  a  most  proper  sense.  There  is  no  such  grief  and  pity  in 
God  as  there  is  in  us,  ho  is  infinitely  above  them,  &c. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  great  difierence  betwixt  these  a£foctions  as 
they  are  in  Christ,  and  as  they  are  in  us,  both  in  respect  of  the  personal 
nnion  of  the  human  nature  with  the  Godhead,  and  because  of  his  now  per- 
lee.  and  glorified  state. 

It  must  be  confessed  there  is  a  difierence  upon  these  accounts,  but  it  is 
soch  a  difierence  as  does  nothing  lessen  the  advantage,  or  abate  the  comfort, 
we  may  have  from  this  particular. 

Firti^  For  as  [to]  the  personal  union,  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  such 
affections  as  are  in  us,  no,  nor  the  sinless  weakness  of  them ;  for  Christ  had 
and  expressed  such  afiiBctions  while  he  was  on  earth ;  and  yet  that  union 
was  then  the  same  that  it  has  been  since,  and  will  be  for  ever. 

To  instance  but  in  one,  his  compassion ;  that  which  is  most  pertinent,  and 
which  seems  to  import  more  weakaess  than  some  other  affections,  as  love, 
{oy,  desire.  We  find  him  shewing  his  compassions  frequently,  upon  all 
oecasions  ofiered.  Mat.  ix.  86,  and  xiv.  14,  and  xv.  82,  Mark  i.  41,  Luke 
rii.  18 ;  yea,  such  was  the  tenderness  of  his  compassions,  as  he  often  ex- 
pressed it  in  tears.  The  motion  of  this  affection  was  not  confined  to  his 
aoo],  but  wrought  upon  the  body  also ;  and  made  more  impression  there, 
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thmi  it  will  do  upon  every  temper,  Luke  iz.  41|  42,  Jobn  zi.  88,  85»  Heb. 
V.  7. 

So  that  though  he  was  Gk>d-man,  yet  his  iiffectione  were  like  those  of  a 
mere  man,  only  without  sin.  This  affection  did  not  prevent  reason  or  dis- 
turb it»  or  hanger  him  bto  any  irregularities,  as  inordinate  passions  do  sin- 
ful men.  And  such  oalm,  untainted  affections  in  kim,  are  of  fiur  more 
advantage  and  comfort  to  us  than  turbulent  and  excessive  passions  would  be. 

Secondly,  As  to  his  glorified  state,  the  difference  as  to  his  affections  is  this, 
that  they  are  perfected,  freed  from  some  weakness  and  imperfections,  which, 
though  they  were  in  him  without  sin,  yet  were  the  effecte  of  man's  sin,  and 
by  the  sin  of  man  brought  upon  man's  nature ;  which  nature,  so  weakened, 
the  Lord  our  Redeemer  assumed,  and  continued  under  those  innocent 
weaknesses  during  the  state  of  his  humiliation.  But  now  being  exalted  to 
the  height  of  perfection  and  glory,  he  is  freed  from  those  wealmesses,  and 
all  shadow  of  imperfection  is  vanished.  There  is  no  inward  disquiet  of  his 
soul  by  grief  or  pity,  as  John  xi.  88 ;  no  outward  disturbing  commotion  of 
humours  or  spirite  in  his  glorified  body ;  no  tears  or  weeping,  as  in  the  days 
of  his  flesh,  which  may  be  included  in  his  being  made  perfect,  Heb.  v.  9 ; 
nothing  remains  which  importo  weakness,  or  suffering,  or  imperfection, 
2  Cor.  V.  16. 

But  we  lose  nothing  by  this  alteration  in  his  stete  and  in  his  affections. 
The  difference  seems  but  to  be  this,  now  he  has  peilect  affectionateness  to 
his  people  in  their  infirmities ;  he  perfectly  pities  and  sympathises  with 
them ;  his  compassion  and  sympathy  is  without  weakness  or  imperfection ; 
not  only  without  sinful  weakness,  wluch  he  never  had,  but  without  innocent 
weakness,  which  attended  him  in  his  love  and  suffering  condition. 

So  that  he  still  hath  human  affections  to  us,  retaining  still  the  human 
nature ;  he  still  has  love,  pity,  compassion  for  us,  not  only  such  as  are 
ascribed  unto  God,  but  such  as  are  in  the  heart  of  a  man  (which  we  being 
better  acquainted  with,  are  more  fiuniliar  and  obvious  encouragemente  and 
supports  to  us),  only  they  are  more  perfect  affections  than  are  in  the  heart 
of  any  other  man  on  earUi  or  in  heaven.  There  is  less  weakness  in  them ; 
he  more  perfectly  loves  and  pities  us,  and  is  more  perfectly  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities,  as  man,  now  that  he  is  in  heaven,  than  when  he 
was  upon  earth. 

[5.]  Christ  is  affected  with  our  infirmities,  as  one  concerned  in  us  very 
much  and  nearly.  A  good  man,  when  he  sees  another  in  wante,  distress, 
misery,  will  be  moved  with  it,  though  he  be  a  stranger  to  him.  Oh^  but  iif 
he  be  one  in  whom  he  is  concerned,  one  who  is  nearly  related  or  much 
endeared  to  him,  he  will  be  much  more  affected,' and  more  feelingly  touched 
with  his  condition,  Luke  x.  80,  88.  He  did  this  for  a  stranger,  what  for  a 
friend,  brother,  cbild  ?  Christ  is  not  affected  with  the  infirmities  of  his 
people,  as  if  they  were  strangers  to  him,  and  he  no  otherwise  concerned  in 
them  than  a  stnmger ;  but  as  one  that  has  interest  in  them,  that  is  related 
to  them,  that  counts  himself  one  with  them  and  them  one  with  him. 

He  is  touched  with  the  sense  of  our  grievances,  as  one  that  has  interest 
in  us  and  we  interested  in  him.  This  is  intimated  in  the  text ;  we  have  an 
high  priest,  he  is  ours  and  we  are  his ;  so  that  he  is  touched  with  the  feel* 
ing  of  our  infirmities,  not  as  of  those  who  belong  not  to  him,  but  of  those 
who  are  his  own.  Christ  himself  requires  that  we  should  have  bowels  of 
compassion  for  those  who  belong  not  to  us,  when  their  condition  requires  it ; 
much  more  for  those  that  are  our  own ;  and  he  himself  will  perfectly  answer 
what  he  enjoins  us  in  this  particular. 

As  one  rekted  to  us,  nearly  and  many  ways  related,  by  all  sorts  of  rela- 
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tionsy  those  that  are  most  endearing,  and  most  oblige  the  heart  to  affection* 
■tmieeo  and  sympathy. 

As  a  friend,  John  zv.  14, 15.  Now,  Job  yi.  14,  pity  should  be  shewed  to 
a  friend;  pity  should  be  shewed  to  a  servant,  to  a  stranger,  much  more  to 
a  friend.  Christ  shewed  great  compassion  to  his  enemies,  what  has  he  then 
for  his  friends,  those  that  were  dearer  to  him  than  his  life  ? 

Ae  a  brother,  Heb.  zii.  11,  12 ;  Joseph's  brethren,  C^n.  xlii.  21. 

As  a  fiftther  with  the  grievances  of  his  children,  chap.  li.  18.  Christ  as  a 
&ther  presents  himself  and  his  little  ones  to  the  Lord  as  a  pleasant  sight. 
Now  what  a  quick  sense  has  a  parent  of  the  pain  or  wants  of  a  dear  child  ? 
Jer.  zzzL  20. 

As  a  hosband  with  the  wants  or  sufferings  of  the  wife  of  his  own  bosom, 
2  Cor.  zi.  ver.  2.  The  covenant  wherewith  he  married  them  to  himself,  is 
founded  in  his  own  blood ;  they  were  dearer  to  him  than  his  own  heart 
blood.  How  would  a  husbsoid  of  such  love  (if  there  were  any  had  such  love) 
be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  what  is  grievous  to  his  wife  ?  So  is  Christ 
touched  with  the  sense  of  his  people's  infirmities ;  he  is  not  affected  vrith 
them  as  though  they  were  aliens,  but  as  those  whom  he  owns  in  the  nearest 
and  most  obliging  relations. 

Yea,  he  is  touched,  &c.,  as  one  united  to  us,  as  counting  himself  one 
with  us.  The  nearness  of  this  union  is  expressed  by  that  of  head  and 
members,  £ph.  i.  22,  28 ;  and  this  is  laid  down  as  the  ground  and  reason 
of  the  sympathy,  1  Cor.  zii.  26, 27.  When  one  member  suffers,  all  the  rest 
are  sensible ;  but  especially  the  head,  which  is  the  foundation  of  sense. 
Christ  being  the  head,  from  whence  spiritual  sense  is  derived  from  its  mem- 
bers, by  which  they  sympathise  with  one  another,  he  himself  Is  sensible  of 
what  is  grievous  to  the  members  in  particular ;  on  this  account,  in  all  their 
afflictions  he  is  afflicted. 

He  being  one  with  them,  he  counts  their  sufiiorings  his ;  he  is  afflicted 
with  their  want,  pam,  suffering,  as  if  it  were  his  own.  The  troubles  which 
8aal  gave  the  primitive  saints,  he  resents  it  as  a  persecuting  of  himself.  Acts 
iz.  5 ;  he  that  touches  them,  touches  the  apple  of  his  eye ;  yea,  any  neglect 
to  relieve  the  least  of  them  in  their  infirmities,  he  is  sensible  of  it  as  a 
oegieet  of  himself.  Mat.  zzv.  He  is  affected  with  their  infirmities,  as  one 
greatly  concerned,  no  less  than  if  it  were  his  own  concernment. 

[6.]  He  is  affected  vrith  them  really  and  to  purpose ;  he  is  touched  vrith 
the  feeling  of  them  effectually.  It  is  not  an  ineffectual  sympathy,  a  fruit- 
len  pity,  like  that  censured  by  the  apostle,  James  ii.  15, 16 ;  but  it  is 
letive,  that  which  is  really  advantageous  to  us  every  way :  to  give  what  we 
want,  to  secure  us  firom  what  we  fear,  to  ease  us  of  what  is  grievous,  or  to 
do  for  us  that  which  is  as  good  or  better. 

It  includes  a  readiness  in  Christ  to  accommodate  himself  to  all  our  infir- 
mities, according  to  the  ezigence  of  them,  so  as  to  give  ease,  relief,  supply, 
deliverance ;  so  frur  as  is  needfrJ,  as  soon  as  it  is  seasonable,  whenever  it 
will  be  good  for  us. 

It  makes  him  ready  to  shew  mercy  and  grace  in  time  of  need ;  so  ready, 
u  we  may  be  confident  of  it.  It  is  the  ground  of  what  is  held  iotih  in  the 
next  verse ;  '  in  that  he  is  touched  with  the  feeling,*  &c.  We  inay  have  help 
ud  relief  under  all  infirmities ;  we  may  have  whatever  of  this  nature  will 
be  a  mercy  to  us ;  all  that  is  mercy  we  may  obtain,  and  this  is  all  that  is 
desinhle.  We  may  have  it  freely,  from  grace ;  we  may  find  grace,  which 
Rives  without  money  or  price ;  we  need  but  come  to  find  it,  we  need  but  ask 
to  obtain  it.  We  may  have  it  in  abundance  from  him  who  sits  upon  the 
throne  to  shew  himself  gracious ;  whose  glory  it  is  to  give  like  himself,  the 
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King  of  kings ;  to  give  royally,  liberally,  booniifiilly.  We  may  haye  it  all 
whenever  we  need  it,  whenever  it  will  be  seasonable ;  and  we  may  be  con- 
fident of  all  this,  becaose  he  has  such  a  sense  of  onr  infirmities ;  this  leaves 
ns  no  occasion  in  the  least  to  doubt  of  it.  We  may  have  all  that  heart  can 
reasonably  desire,  in  such  kind,  in  snch  way,  in  such  measore,  and  at  snch 
times,  as  is  most  desirable.  We  may  be  snre,  because  he  is  touched  with 
'  the  feeling,  &c.  He  has  a  more  effectual  sense  of  ^m  than  any  other,  men 
or  angels,  yea,  or  we  ourselves  have;  for  he  has  such  a  sense  thereof  as  will 
assuredly  bring  relief,  which  netther  we  ourselves,  nor  men  or  angels  for  us, 
can  do  in  many  cases. 

[7.]  It  is  an  extensive  sympathy,  it  reaches  all  our  infirmities.  He  has 
compassion  on  us  in  all  our  weaknesses,  aH  that  we  suffer  by,  in  all  that  has 
anything  of  misery  or  activeness  in  it.  This  is  plain  by  the  latter  end  of  this 
verse :  he  *  was  in  all  points  tempted,'  &c.  He  is  touched  with  the  feeling 
of  all  those  infirmities  Wherewith  himself  was  tempted  or  exercised ;  but  he 
was  exercised  in  all  points  with  all  our  weaknesses,  but  those  that  are  with- 
out sin. 

Oh,  but  it  may  be  said,  this  exception  does  exclude  the  greatest  part  of 
our  infirmities  from  this  sympathy,  and  us  firom  the  comfort  and  advantage 
of  it,  in  those  points  too  which  stand  in  most  need  of  it ;  for  thode  infirmi- 
ties which  proceed  from^sin,  or  are  mixed  with  it,  and  sin  itself  especially, 
are  our  greatest  misery,  make  our  present  state  most  lamentable,  and  so  stand 
in  most  need  of  pity  and  relief.  If  Christ  be  not  touched  with  the  feeling  of 
these  (which  are  worst  of  all),  so  as  to  have  compassion  on  us,  and  be  r^y 
to  succour  us,  we  are  to  seek  in  our  greatest  pressures  and  grievances,  where 
we  have  most  necessity  of  relief  and  pity ;  as  e.g., 

1.  In  those  infirmities  which  are  from  sin,  the  effects  of  sin,  which  are 
many  and  great,  is  he  not  touched  with  the  feeling,  &c.  9 

1  answer,  Yes,  he  is  touched,  ^.  These  are  not  excluded  by  the  expres- 
sion. He  himself  laboured  under  these ;  for  such  infirmities  as  are  fi^om 
sin  may  be  sinless,  though  they  be  the  effects  of  sin,  yet  they  may  be  inno- 
cent in  themselves,  and  without  sin ;  and  all  that  are  without  sin  he  himself 
was  exercised  with.  He  was  tempted  in  all  points,  exercised  with  all  infir- 
mities, even  those  which  are  the  effects  of  sin,  as  we  are ;  only  they  were 
in  him  without  sin,  as  they  are  not  in  us.    For, 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  Christ  took  not  our  nature,  as  it  is  now  in  the 
glorified  saints,  who  are  not  only  fireed  from  sin,  but  from  all  the  sad  effects 
of  it ;  nor  as  it  was  in  our  first  parents,  in  the  state  of  innocency,  before  they 
had  sinned,  and  before  sin  had  made  any  breach  upon  human  nature,  and 
brought  those  weaknesses  and  infinnities  upon  it  which  they  afterward  and 
we  now  suffer  under.  But  he  took  the  nature  of  fidlen  man,  as  it  was  bruised 
and  rendered  infirm  by  the  fall ;  he  took  our  nature  as  weakened  by  sin, 
though  not  as  defiled  by  it ;  there  was  no  sin  in  his  human  nature,  but 
there  was  those  weaknesses  and  infirmities  which  were  the  sad  issues  of  sin. 
These  he  laboured  under,  and  so  knows  how  to  pity  and  sympathise  effec- 
tually with  those  that  are  yet  under  them.  He  was  not  exempted  firom 
those  infirmities  which  are  part  of  the  curse  brought  upon  onr  nature  by 
sin,  but  only  exempted  from  what  was  sinful  in  them,  Bom.  viii.  8,  where 
likeness  refers  not  only  to  Jlesh  (for  that  in  him  was  not  only  like,  but  the 
same  with  ours),  but  to  sinful  flesh.  He  assumed  our  nature,  not  as  it  is 
glorified,  or  as  it  was  innocent,  but  as  it  is  sinful,  as  it  is  under  the  effiscts 
of  sin.  llie  meaning  is,  he  had  a  human  nature  just  such  as  that  of  sinful 
man ;  as  frail,  as  infirm,  as  mortal,  as  corruptible  as  that  of  sinful  man. 
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altogether  like  it  in  those  infirmities  which  are  the  effects  of  sin,  bnt  without 
sin  in  him. 

Obj,  IX  may  be  said,  there  are  some  infirmities  in  us  which  are  the  effects 
of  sin,  which  Christ  was  not  exercised  with,  as  painful  distempers  and  sick- 
nesses; yet  these  are  grievous  and  afflictive  to  us,  and  so  need  his  compas- 
sions and  relief.  But  how  can  he  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  them,  since 
he  never  felt  them,  never  was  tempted  or  exercised  with  them  ? 

Ans.  Those  infirmities  (the  issues  of  sin)  which  Christ  took  on  him,  were 
sach  as  are  natural,  common  to  the  nature  of  man  and  all  mankind ;  not 
snch  as  are  personal  and  proper  to  some  only,  as  those  be  which  are  instanced 
in ;  but  though  he  did  not  suffer  by  these,  yet  the  grievance  and  afflictive- 
ness  that  is  in  them  he  suffered.  He  endured  as  much  trouble,  and  more, 
than  any  fever  can  afflict  us  with,  in  that  agony,  which  forced  from  him  a 
bloody  sweat ;  he  endured  as  much  pain  as  any  man  in  the  most  acute  sick- 
ness or  distemper^  when  nails  were  driven  through  his  hands  and  feet.  And 
so  he  knows  by  experience  what  pity  and  relief  such  anguish  and  pun  calls 
for,  and  thereby  is  disposed  to  sympathise  with  his  people  therein,  as  effec- 
toaily  as  if  himself  had  been  exercised  with  those  particular  and  personal 
distempers  which  are  so  afflictive  to  nature.  That,  Mat.  viii.  17,  holds  true  in 
respect  of  his  effectual  sympathy  with  us,  in  sickness  and  painful  distempers. 

The  grounds  which  may  assure  us  of  the  truth  of  this  are  such  as  these : 

(1.)  This  was  one  end  why  he  took  our  nature,  and  became  man.  It  was 
not  only  that  he  might  suffer /or  us,  but  also  that  he  might  suffer  with  us, 
by  a  compassionate  feeling  of  what  we  suffer.  He  was  to  be  like  the  Levi- 
tieal  high  priest,  Heb.  v.  1,  taken  from  among  men.  And  why  so  ?  Yer.  2, 
that  he  might  be  the  more  disposed  to  have  compassion  on  his  people  in 
their  infirmities ;  even  those  that  are  sinful,  and  are  so  less  or  more,  Heb. 
ii.  16, 17.  He  took  man's  very  nature,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  was  made 
in  all  things  like  unto  us  in  our  nature,  in  its  parts,  properties,  infirmities, 
in  alL  Wherefore  ?  Why,  that  he  might  be  merciful ;  that  he  might  have 
the  mercies  and  compassions,  not  only  of  God,  but  of  a  man  also.  Such 
mercies  and  compassions  as  angels  have  not  for  us,  yea,  such  as  God  alone 
eoold  not  have  had  for  ns ;  not  only  those  of  God,  but  those  of  man  too. 
He  might  have  had  the  mercies  of  angels  for  us,  if  he  had  taken  the  nature 
of  angels ;  he  might  have  had  the  mercies  of  God  for  us,  if  he  had  not  taken 
onr  nature ;  but  he  could  not  have  the  mercies  and  compassions  both  of  God 
and  also  of  man  for  us,  unless  he  had  become  man ;  and  therefore  it  behoved 
him  to  be  made  like  us,  that  there  might  be  in  him  a  concurrence  both  of  the 
mercies  of  God  and  of  man  also ;  that  he  might  not  only  be  merciful  to  us  as 
God,  but  compassionate  us  as  one  man  does  another ;  and  that  he  might 
pitv  OS  too  out  of  experience,  as  one  that  had  been  eiercised  with  the  feeling 
of  the  veiy  same  weaknesses  and  grievances  that  we  feel,  ver.  18.  He  be- 
came man,  that  he  might  be  exercised  with  such  weaknesses  and  grievances 
as  the  children  of  men  are ;  and  was  actually  tempted  or  exercised  with  them, 
that  his  own  experience  might  render  him  ready  and  forward  to  pity  and 
soeeoor  ns  under  them. 

Now,  this  being  the  end  why  he  became  man,  it  is  no  more  to  be  doubted 
of  than  that  he  took  our  nature.  As  sure  as  he  was  taken  from  among  men ; 
ss  sore  as  he  was  botn  of  a  woman ;  as  sure  as  he  is  the  man  Christ  Jesus  ; 
as  van  as  he  has  the  nature,  the  soul  of  a  man;  as  sure  as  he  has  the  affec- 
tions of  a  human  soul:  so  sure  it  is  that  he  is  touched  with  the  feeling, 
^. ;  vith  such  a  feeling  as  is  collected  from  Scripture. 

(2.)  This  was  the  end  of  his  sufferings,  Heb.  ii.  18.  All  that  he  suf- 
fered, by  our  weaknesses,  our  sins,  was  that  he  might  succour  those  that 
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suffer  by  them,  that  he  might  be  touched  effectually  with  the  senee  of  what 
we  are  exercised  with.  As  by  his  sufferings  he  learned  obedience,  Heb.  t.  8, 
so  thereby  he  learned  compassionateness  to  his  people.  Indeed,  this  was 
one  part  of  that  obedience  which  he  was  to  learn  Uiereby.  The  Father 
would  have  him  to  be  a  compassionate  high  priest ;  and  himself  suffering  by 
our  infirmities,  and  for  our  sins,  he  learnt  by  experience  how  to  pity  those 
that  suffer. 

Now,  this  being  the  end  of  his  sufferings,  as  sure  as  he  would  not  suffer 
so  many  things  in  vain,  as  sure  as  he  would  not  lose  the  end  of  his  suffor- 
ing,  so  sure  it  is  that  he  is  touched,  &o. 

(8.)  It  is  his  office,  as  he  is  high  priest.  This  office  required  it.  He 
being  called  to  this  office,  must  be  &ithfnl  in  the  discharge  of  it.  He  could 
not  have  been  faithful  herein  if  he  had  not  been  meroifuL  These  are  conjoined 
by  the  apostle,  chap.  ii.  17.  Compassionateness  was  required  in  the  Leviti- 
cal  high  priest  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  office,  chap.  v.  1,  2.  Two 
things  are  necessary  in  every  one  who  has  this  office :  one  in  reference  to 
God,  to  offer  sacrifice  for  reconciling  him ;  the  other  in  reference  to  the 
people,  that  he  can  have  compassion  on  them,  that  he  be  touched  with  the 
compassionate  sense  of  their  infirmities,  as  one  who  himself  has  suffered  by 
and  under  them. 

Now,  Christ  far  excelled  all  other  high  priests  in  both  these ;  as  in  the 
former,  so  in  the  latter.  He  answered  the  office  herein  perfectly,  as  none 
else  could.  It  behoved  him  so  to  do,  vers.  8,  9.  Made  perfect,  how  ? 
'  By  the  things  which  he  suffered,'  ver.  8 ;  <  by  sufferings,'  chap.  ii.  10. 
Though  he  had  all  perfection  in  his  person,  yet  he  could  not  be  made  perfect 
in  his  office  without  suffering.  For  his  office  was  both  to  satisfy  God,  and 
to  have  compassion  on  man ;  and  by  suffering  he  came  to  do  both  perfectly. 
Thereby  he  satisfied  divine  justice,  and  thereby  he  learnt  experimentally  com- 
passions to  his  people.  So  that,  without  this  latter,  a  compassionate  feeling 
of  his  people's  infirmities,  he  had  not  been  perfect  in  his  office.  As  sure  as 
Christ  is  fiuthful,  as  sure  as  he  perfectly  discharged  his  office,  so  sure  is  he 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities. 

2.  But  in  sinful  infirmities,  what  relief  is  there  hereby  for  them  f  Christ 
was  not  touched  with  any  that  were  sinful,  and  how  can  he  be  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  them  ?  e,  g:  the  people  of  Christ  have  much  ignorance  and 
darkness,  and  many  spiritual  wants ;  they  are  sinfully  defective,  both  in 
knowledge  and  holiness ;  and  these  are  in  themselves,  and  to  those  that  are 
duly  sensible  of  them,  greater  miseries  than  poverty,  or  sickness,  or  other 
outward  afflictions  and  sufferings. 

I  answer,  Christ  had  someUiing  of  these,  though  nothing  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  them ;  so  much  of  these,  as  that  he  can  sympathise  with  his  people 
under  them. 

He  wanted  much  knowledge  of  many  things  ;  he  wanted  some  spiritual 
gifts,  yea,  and  some  exercise  of  grace,  in  some  parts  of  his  life,  while 
he  was  upon  earth.  He  came  not  to  perfection  in  these,  but  by  degrees, 
and  till  then  was  under  sojne  defect  and  imperfection,  though  not  any 
that  was  sinful.  For  he  wanted -none  that  he  ought  to  have  had,  or 
that  his  present  state  was  capable  of ;  yet,  wants,  defects,  and  inward  weak- 
nesses, without  sin,  he  was  really  under,  Luke  ii.  40,  52.  Hereby  it  seems 
plain,  that  he  had  not  at  first  that  measure  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  afterwards.  He  knew  not  so  much,  nor  had  &at  exercise  of  grace 
in  his  infancy  or  childhood,  as  at  perfect  age.  His  faculties  were  not  cap- 
able of  fidl  perfection  herein  till  they  came  to  full  maturity ;  he  grew  bat 
up  herein  by  degrees,  as  he  grew  in  stature,  and  consequently  was  without 
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some  degrees  of  wbat  he  after  attained ;  and  till  then,  onder  defects  and 
wants,  though  sinless.  So  that  he  knows  by  experience  what  it  is  to  be 
onder  defects  and  wants,  and  so  knows  how  to  pity  those  who  labour  under 
them.  In  this  the  comparison  holds  betwixt  him  and  the  Levitical  high 
priest,  chap.  v.  2. 

8.  Oh,  but  he  was  never  touched  with  sin,  chap.  i.  16,  and  this  is  our 
gTBatest  misery,  the  sting  of  all  grievances,  tiiat  which  makes  all  other  to 
be  heavy  and  grievous.  If  he  be  not  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  sin,  we 
are  at  a  loss  where  we  have  most  need. 

I  answer,  There  are  four  thbgs  considerable  about  sin,  the  offence,  temp- 
tation to  it,  guilt  of  it,  punishment  for  it.  Now  there  are  none  of  these  but 
Christ  was  touched  with  them,  but  the  first  only.  He  was  without  fault ; 
there  was  nothing  in  him,  nor  acted  by  him,  ^ich  was  an  offence  to  God, 
1  Peter  ii.  28.  He  was  perfectly  innocent ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  so,  he 
had  not  been  capable  of  bringing  us  any  relief  as  to  sin  ;  he  could  neither 
have  been  a  high  priest  nor  a  sacrifice  for  sin. 

But  (1.)  ho  was  tempted  to  sin ;  tempted  much  and  long  by  Satan,  and  to 
the  most  horrid  sin,  chap.  ii.  18.  In  tiiat  he  was  tempted,  he  is  disposed, 
he  is  both  able  and  willing  to,  &c. ;  in  that  he  *  suffered  by  being  tempted,* 
he  can  pity,  and  so  is  rea^y  to  succour  those  that  suffer  by  temptation.  He 
was  not  overcome  when  tempted,  though  he  suffered  by  it,  but  he  knows 
hereby  what  it  is  to  be  overcome ;  for  the  sense  of  that  kept  him  from  yield- 
log,  and  so  he  knows  how  to  have  compassion  on  those  that  are  overcome  by 
temptation. 

(2.)  The  goilt  of  sin,  of  our  sin,  was  upon  him,  2  Cor.  v.  21.  Sin  was 
imputed  to  him ;  he  was  by  imputation  a  sinner,  though  he  never  sinned 
penonally.  Our  guilt  was  laid  on  him.  Guilt  is  an  obligation  to  the 
penalty.  Christ  came  under  this  obligation,  and  so  under  guilt ;  not  by  his 
own  sin,  but  by  his  own  consent  he  became  our  surety,  and  so  was  bound  to 
pay  the  debt.  Guilty  so  far,  as  to  be  bound  to  endure  what  sin  had  deserved, 
and  sinners  were  woithy  to  suffer.  ^ 

So  £ar  he  was  touched  with  the  guilt  of  sin ;  so  far  he  knows  what  it  is  to 
be  uider  guilt,  and  so  knows  what  pity  and  relief  they  need  who  are  under 
it  So  fiff  he  is  touched  with  the  sense  of  their  condition  who  are  guilty, 
chap.  V.  2. 

(8.)  As  to  the  punishment  of  sin,  he  was  not  only  exposed  to  it,  and 
bound  to  bear  .it,  but  actually  endured  it,  Isa.  liii.  4-6.  *  The  iniquities,* 
t.  e.  the  punishment  of  them,  all  the  punishment  that  was  due  to  idl ;  the 
whole  curse  was  inflicted  on  him,  so  he  is  said  to  be  *  made  a  curse,'  Gal. 
iii.18. 

Bo  that  he  had  a  greater  sense  of  sin  than  any  of  his  people  ever  had. 
We  may  hear  him  cry  out  under  the  weight  of  it.  Lam.  i.  12.  The  whole 
ps&ilfy  and  curse  was  upon  him,  part  of  which  made  his  soul  heavy  unto 
death. 

Bo  that,  though  he  was  without  sin,  yet  he  was  touched,  or  rather  op- 
preesed  with  such  a  sense  of  sin,  as  is  enough  abundantly  to  move  him  to 
all  compassionateness  to  any  of  his  people  under  the  burden.  It  is  an 
extansive  sympathy;  such  as  reaches  not  only  infirmities  that  have  no 
Rspect  to  sin,  but  those  that  are  firom  sin,  as  its  effects,  and  those  that  are 
sinful  formally,  yea,  sin  itself;  he  is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  all. 

[8.]  It  is  a  proportionable  sympathy ;  a  compassion  which  is  exactly  an- 
vverable  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  every  infirmity ;  fully  conunensurable  to 
it,  whatever  it  be.  As  it  is  not  more  than  it  needs,  so  it  is  not  lees  than  it 
Inquires,  how  much  compassion  uid  relief  soever  it  calls  for.    This  is  ex- 
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press,  chap.  t.  2,  dvfdfUMg  fttr^tvirakhi  rendered  'who  can  have  compassion;* 
bat  the  word  signifies,  a  compassion  or  sympathy  answerable  to  the  occasion. 
Quantum  satis  est,  so  much  as  is  sufficient  for  it.  Not  only  when  the  griev- 
ance of  it  is  less,  bat  when  it  is  more ;  proportionable  to  the  actaal  afflictive- 
ness  of  it  at  present,  and  the  danger  of  it  for  the  fntore ;  to  what  we  do  suffer 
by  it,  or  what  we  may  suffer. 

This  was  the  duty  of  the  Levitical  high  priest,  with  whoin  Christ  is  there 
compared.  He  did  thus  sympathise  with  the  people  in  their  infirmities,  in 
proportion  to  their  ignorances  and  wanderings,  when  he  was  iaithfiil  in  an- 
swering his  office.  Bat  Christ  herein  excelled  him,  as  the  apostle  shews, 
ver.  7.  He  shewed  his  compassions  in  strong  cries  and  tears,  and  does  it 
still ;  thoogh  not  in  sach  expressions,  yet  as  effectually,  and  more  perfectly. 
We  may  be  apt  to  measure  Christ  by  ourselves,  and  to  think  that  small 
grievances  he  will  overlook  and  pass  by  without  regard  or  resentment,  and 
that  he  will  not  trouble  himself  with  those  that  are  greater,  according  to  the 
exigence  of  them.  But  he  has  a  sense  of  every  infirmity,  proportionable  to 
the  grievance  or  danger  of  it.  The  least  he  slights  not,  the  greatest  he 
waives  not ;  turns  not  aside,  as  the  priest  and  Levite  did,  as  if  a  resentment 
answerable  to  it  would  be  troublesome  to  him.  He  is  not  like  us,  who  have 
no  sense  of  others*  grievances  when  but  small,  or  but  little  sense  of  them  when 
they  are  great.  But  he  has  a  compassion  for  all,  and  more  for  those  which 
need  and  require  more.  He  has  a  due  sense  of  all,  and  that  which  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  relief  and  comfort ;  not  only  in  the  least,  but  the  greatest. 

9.  A  constant  and  perpetual  sympathy.  It  continues  without  any  inter- 
mission so  long  as  he  is  high  priest,  or  so  long  as  our  infirmities  continue  ; 
so  long  as  we  are  under  any  weakness,  inward  or  outward ;  so  long  as  we 
are  in  any  danger  or  peril ;  so  long  as  we  are  exposed  to  any  trouble  or 
suffering. 

This  is  one  thing  wherein  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  priestly  office 
consists.  And  he  is  a  priest  for  ever,  Ps.  ex.  4,  repeated  often  in  this 
epistle,  chap.  v.  6,  and  vii.  17,  21. 

It  is  true,  one  principal  part  of  his  office,  as  priest,  the  offering  himself 
as  a  sacrifice  as  priest,  tiie  offering  himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  is  already 
finished  and  discharged.  And  sin  being  fully  expiated  by  that  once  offering 
of  himself,  there  is  no  need  of  repeating  it.  Bat  this  efficacy  of  it  does  still 
continue ;  and  in  the  virtue  of  it  his  intercession  (the  other  part  of  his  office 
as  priest)  is  still  effectual,  and  will  be  for  ever,  chap.  vii.  25. .  There  will  be 
some  alteration  also  as  to  this  part  of  his  office.  Now  he  intercedes  for 
relief  and  comfort  to  his  people  under  infirmities,  and  for  deliverance  from 
them.  And  when  full  deliverance  is  obtained,  there  will  be  no  need,  no 
occasion  to  intercede  either  for  succour  in,  or  freedom  from,  them  ;  but  even 
then  he  will  intercede  for  the  continuance  of  that  happy  deliverance.  And 
both  his  sacrifice  and  intercession  will  have  an  inflaence  upon,  and  be 
effectual  for  the  everlasting  continuance  of  that  blessed  freedom. 

So  that,  though  there  be  some  change  in  the  acts,  yet  the  office  of  Christ 
as  high  priest  continues  for  ever ;  and  is,  and  will  be  exercised  in  acts  suit- 
able to  tiie  state  of  his  people. 

Now,  while  his  people  are  compassed  with  infirmities,  he  shews  himself  a 
mercifal  and  faithfal  high  priest,  in  effectual  pity  and  compassionate  sympathy. 
And  so  he  will  continue  while  they  are  under  weaknesses,  %,e.  so  long  as  ever 
there  is  any  occasion  for  it,  and  his  people  have  any  need  thereof.  But 
when  they  are  friUy  delivered,  and  their  weaknesses  end  in  perfection,  then 
joy  will  snoceed  compassion,  and  the  conflict,  with  the  succour  therein^  will 
end  in  an  everlasting  triumph. 
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Thus  much  to  explain  this  truth.  Something  should  be  added  for  con- 
finnation  of  it.  It  is  so  great  and  wonderfhl  a  condescension  in  Christ  to 
be  toQched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  that  some  may  be  apt  to  qnes- 
tion  it,  very  ready  to  doubt  of  it,  too  slow  to  deliver  "(<  it.  Faith  may  want 
some  gromids  to  support  it,  and  encourage  it  in  the  belief  of  a  iruih  so 
Btrange  to  reason,  so  &r  above  all  expectation,  beyond  all  we  could  ask  or 
thinL  And  there  are  grounds  for  it  sure  and  stedfast,  which  the  apostle 
lays  down  in  this  epistle. 

Use  1.  For  instraction.  This  tnith  leads  the  people  of  Christ  to  many 
daties,  and  strongly  obliges  to  the  performance  of  them. 

1.  To  admire  Christ ;  to  employ  yoor  minds  in  high,  adoring,  admixing 
thoughts  of  Christ.  He  is  wonderful ;  it  is  his  attribute,  Tea.  iz.  Wonder- 
faJteyeacj  way,  in  his  person,  natures,  offices,  and  the  execution  of  them ;  bat 
especially  wonderful  in  this,  that  he  would  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities.  And  this  will  appear  wonderfhl  in  our  eyes,  if  we  consider  who 
he  is  that  is  thus  touched,  and  what  was  required  that  he  might  be  capable 
of  this  sense,  &c.,  and  what  such  a  sense  thereof  imports. 

For  the  first,  Christ,  as  to  his  divine  nature,  is  God  ;  the  great,  blessed, 
glorioos,  and  all  sufficient  God,  infinite  in  happiness  and  ail  excellencies' ; 
Either  above  as,  and  the  noblest  piece  of  the  creation,  unconeeivably 
&rtber  above  the  highest,  than  the  most  excellent  creatures  are  above  the 
lilest  thing  on  earth,  the  meanest  thing  imaginable.  He  conld  expect  no- 
thing from  us,  no  advantage  by  us ;  not  the  least  degree  of  glory  or  happi- 
ness, being  in  the  perfect  possession  of  infinite  glory  and  happiness  without 
Qfl.  He  had  lost  nothing  if  we  had  perished  in  our  sin  witiiout  pity,  and 
smik  under  the  weight  of  onr  infirmities.  We  had  nothing  to  oblige  him  to 
eoneem  himself  in  our  weaknesses  and  miseries ;  why  then  would  he  bring 
himself  under  the  sense  of  them  ?    How  wonderful  ii  is  that  he  would  do  it ! 

2.  That  he  might  be  capable  of  the  sense  of  our  infirmities,  he  was  to  take 
npon  him  both  our  nature  and  our  infirmities,  and  it  is  highly  wonderful  that 
he  would  meddle  with  either. 

It  was  requisite  that  he  shoTild  assume  a  created  nature.  And  if  thi» 
nature  had  been  that  of  the  angels,  this  had  been  a  wonderful  condescension ; 
infinitely  more  wonderful  than  if  the  most  glorious  angel  should  have  been 
willing  to  take  the  form  of  the  vilest  creeping  thing ;  for  the  distance  is  in- 
finitely greater  betwixt  God  and  such  an  angel,  than  betwixt  such  an  aihgt  1 
and  any  creeping  thing  we  tread  on. 

Bat  he  was  to  take  the  nature  of  man,  so  much  lower  than  that  of  the 
angels ;  more  wonderful  than  if  the  most  glorious  potentate  on  earth  should 
be  willbg  to  live  in  the  form  of  a  beast,  or  to  take  the  shape  of  a  worm ; 
the  glorious  God  stooped  lower  when  he  took  the  nature  of  man. 

Yea,  he  was  to  take  the  nature  of  sinful  man.  The  '  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh/  Bom.  viii.  8.  As  if  a  man  should  be  willing  not  only  to  take  the  like- 
ness of  a  worm,  but  the  likeness  of  a  toad,  thougli  without  poison,  for  which 
our  nature  has  a  greater  averseness  and  abhorrence.  This  would  be  an 
astonishment.  Oh,  but  the  infinitely  holy  God  had  a  greater  averseness  to 
sinfbl  fiesh  than  we  have  to  a  toad,  and  yet  took  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh ; 
he  assumed  it  as  it  was  abased  by  sin,  as  the  effects  of  the  venom  and 
poison  of  sin  was  npon  it,  though  without  the  sin  of  it.  How  wonderful  is 
this! 

Yea,  he  was  to  take  our  infirmities  also.  Not  only  the  excellencies  in  our 
natures  singled  out  for  him,  as  divers  there  were  wherein  we  excelled  the 
inferior  creatures,  but  the  weaknesses,  the  blemishes,  the  debasements  of 
♦  Qu. 'believe*?— En. 
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oar  naiare,  as  it  was  sullied,  and  braised,  and  erazed  by  the  Call ;  under  all 
the  defects,  and  maims,  and  disadvantages  it  had  suffered  by  sin,  sin  itself 
only  excepted,  he  declined  none  else.  He  took,  he  bare  flJl«  he  laboured 
under  all,  that  [he  might]  have  a  compassionate  sense  of  all,  the  vilest,  the 
worst  of  ally  by  his  own  feeling.  It  may  well  seem  a  debasement  of  such 
a  glory  to  unite  our  nature  to  him  in  its  best  state,  as  it  was  innocent,  or 
as  it  is  glorified.  How  wonderful  is  it  that  he  would  assume  it  when  it  was 
at  worst,  with  all  its  specks,  and  flaws,  and  cracks,  all  its  rags  and  vileness, 
all  its  braises  and  weaknesses ;  nothing  excluded,  not  the  e&ots  of  sin,  bat 
only  sin  itself  1 

Jt  is  infinitely  below  that  glorious  majesty  of  God,  to  be  clothed  with  the 
sun,  as  he  was  clothed  with  flesh.  What  a  wonderfiil  condescension  wooid 
it  be  for  him  to  be  covered  over  with  clay,  with  mud  f  We  would  think  it 
so  in  a  person  of  honour,  though  the  mud  were  without  stench ;  and  yet  our 
nature  was  viler  to  Christ,  as  he  is  the  God  of  glory,  than  any  clay  or  mud 
is  to  us.  Oh  that  he,  the  King  of  glory,  should  clothe  himself  wiUi  so  vile 
a  thing,  should  appear  and  live  in  such  a  covering  that  he  might  learn  to 
pity  us  I  What  an  astonishment  is  it  1  If  our  minds  were  duly  exercised 
with  the  thoughts  of  these  things,  how  would  they  strike  our  souls  with 
wonder  and  admiration  1 

8.  For  the  import  of  it,  this  being  touched  with  the  feeling,  &o.,  is  a  kind 
of  suffering  with  us.  It  includes  compassion,  a  motion  of  the  heart  which 
is  taken  to  have  more  weakness  in  it  &an  other  afi&stions. 

Now,  that  the  God  of  glory  should  have  such  respect  to  contemptible 
creatures,  as  not  only  to  suffer  for,  but  ako  to  suffer  with  them ; — 

That  he  should  have  compassions  on  us  in  infirmities,  which  are  the 
effects  of  sin,  or  in  themselves  sinful,  and  shew  compassion  and  tenderness 
where  there  is  just  and  proper  occasion  for  his  anger,  indignation,  and 
severity ; — 

That  he  should  concern  himself,  not  only  in  those  cases  where  common 
friends  will  stand  by  us,  but  in  our  weaknesses,  where  others  will  be 
ashamed  of  us ;  in  dangers  and  sufferings,  where  others  will  be  afraid ;  in 
the  sad  circumstances  of  our  lives,  when  others  withdraw,  and^where  his  own 
best  friends  on  earth  deserted  him ; — 

That  he  should  have  such  regard  for  those  who  are  infinitely  below  him, 
and  whom  he  might  pass  by  with  as  much  disregard  as  we  do  flies  or  grass- 
hoppers ;  for  we  are  incomparably  less  to  him  than  these  are  to  us ; — 

If  these  things  were  in  our  thoughts,  what  occasion  of  wonder  will  they 
o£for  to  us!  How  admirable  is  Christ  hereby  represented  to  net  how 
worthy  of  all  admiration,  both  from  heaven  and  earth,  both  now  and  ever- 
lastingly 1 

2.  To  love  Christ.  There  is  no  greater  attractive  of  love  to  an  ingenious 
temper  than  love.  Now  in  that  Christ  is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities,  you  have  a  most  evident  demonstration  that  he  loves  you ;  and 
with  such  a  love  as  is  most  obliging,  such  as  is  most  proper  and  powerfal 
to  command,  excite,  and  draw  out  your  affections  to  him.  For  hereby  it  is 
very  clear  what  his  love  to  you  is. 

(1.)  A  great  love,  and  most  extensive ;  that  can  reach  all  eondittona  and 
circumstances  whi<^  you  are  or  may  be  in,  even  such  as  the  love  of  others 
will  not  touch,  will  not  come  near :  a  love  that  will  shew  itself  in  all  eases, 
even  where  it  could  be  least  expected ;  a  love  that  will  surmount  and  over- 
flow all  discouragements.  No  want,  no  weakness,  no  hazard,  no  suffering, 
is  able  to  quell  or  stop  it  It  breaks  forth  in  all,  fbr  he  is  touched  with  an 
affectionate  sense  of  sdl  these. 
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(2.)  A  free  lore*  This  is  an  evideDoe  be  can  lore  freely ;  he  can  love 
thoBe  who  are  all  made  up  of  defects  and  imperfections,  who  are  covered  with 
ipecks  and  blemishes,  who  are  compassed  with  infirmities ;  not  only  with 
those  that  are  sinless,  which  might  move  him  to  despise  ns,  bnt  those  that 
ue  nofiil,  which  might  proToke  him  to  hate  ns.  He  is  affectionately 
tonehed  with  the  fiBelmg  of  all. 

He  can  love  those  sonls  that  are  crazy  and  sickly,  that  are  lame  and 
miimed,  that  labour  nnder  many  weaknesses  and  infirmities,  such  as  hinder 
them  from  being  dnly  serviceable  to  all,*  and  honouring  bun  in  the  world, 
or  expressing  any  love  to  him  answerable  to  his.  Though  they  be  poor  and 
in  wint,  though  their  parts  be  bw,  though  graces  be  weak,  and  their  affec- 
tion to  him  small,  very  small  in  comparison  of  what  they  owe,  yea,  nothing 
in  comparison  of  what  he  desenres  ;  though  they  can  do  little  for  him,  and 
msSa  less,  this  is  so  &r  from  withholding  his  love,  that  it  runs  out  the  more 
in  a  compassionate  sense  of  their  weaknesses. 

He  can  love  his  people,  though  they  have  nothing  to  oblige  him  to  do  it ; 
jea,  thou^  there  is  little  in  them  but  what  might  disobl^e  him.  Their 
infirmities  of  all  sorts,  which  might  estrange  him,  meet  with  a  tender  re- 
sentment, in  that  he  is  afftrctionatdy  touched  with  Ihe  feeling  of  them. 

(8.)  A  lasting,  a  constant  love,  such  as  all  the  waters  cannot  quench,  nor 
the  floods  drown.  It  cannot  be  nonplussed,  it  abides  the  sorest  trials. 
Wh^  his  people  are  low  and  weak,  when  poor  and  despised,  when  re- 
proached and  hated,  when  cast  off  by  all,  when  overwhelmed  with  all  that 
extinguish  love  amongst  men,  it  abides  the  same,  not  in  the  least  cooled : 
*  Who  can  separate,'  &c.,  Bom.  viii.  All  these  are  comprised  in  the  notion 
of  those  infinnities  wherewith  Christ  is  affectionately  touched.  His  love 
flames  forth  even  in  the  waters,  which  quench  the  love  of  others.  Instead 
of  withdrawing  his  affection  in  such  cases,  he  ezpresseth  it  more,  and  suffers 
with  them,  b^ug  touched  with  the  fiseling  of  those  infirmities  by  which  they 
soflar. 

(4.)  A  peerless  love.  It  cannot  be  matched.  There  is  no  such  thing  to 
be  fomid  in  heaven  or  earth,  but  in  Christ  only.  The  text  shews  that,  as 
he  is  high  priest,  he  is  touched'  with  the  feeling,  &c.  Therein  his  love 
appears.  Now,  as  he  is  high  priest,  he  is  both  God  and  man ;  and  so  his 
bve  to  us  is  both  the  love  of  God  and  also  the  love  of  man  in  one  person. 
No  instance  of  such  a  love  can  be  given  in  the  whole  world.  There  is  no 
roch  love  in  the  angels,  how  much  soever  they  afiSsct  the  people  of  Christ, 
for  theirs  is  neither  the  love  of  God  nor  the  love  of  men.  There  had  been 
no  snch  love  in  God  alone ;  his  was  the  love  of  God  only,  not  of  man.  But 
Chiiit's.afiiBetion  to  ns  is  both  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man  in  one 
person. 

Look  over  heaven  and  earth,  and  yon  will  never  find  two  springs  of  love 
in  one  sutgeet,  whether  it  be  finite  or  infinite.  There  is  but  one  in  an  angel, 
there  is  but  one  in  man,  there  is  bnt  one  in  God.  The  angel  has  but  one 
natoie,  man  has  but  one  heart,  Grod  has  but  one  will,  each  of  these  a  single 
spring.  Oh,  bnt  in  Christ,  and  in  him  alone,  there  is  a  double  fountain  of 
lore,  each  sending  forth  its  proper  streams,  both  meeting  upon  bis  people. 
The  divine  natore  is  one  fountain ;  there  springs  the  love  of  God  to  ns. 
The  hmoan  nature  is  another ;  there  springk  the  bve  of  man  to  ns ;  and 
both  these  in  one  person,  in  one  Christ. 

It  is  true,  the  love  of  God  alone  is  infinite,  too  much  for  us,  or  the  most 
exeeOent  ereatoras.    There  is  infiniteness  and  incomprehensibleness  in  it, 
thati^iieh  may  astonish  and  transport  ns  eternally ;  but  there  is  not  that 
♦  Qu.  •him'?— Ed. 
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saitableness  in  ii  to  our  natures  or  apprehensions,  as  there  is  in  man's  love 
(not  through  any  defect  in  it,  but  through  our  weakness) ;  and  though  we 
should  be  more  taken  with  it,  because  it  is  so  much  as  we  cannot  apprehend, 
yet  we  are  subject  to  be  less  moved  with  that  which  we  apprehend  not,  or 
are  less  acquainted  with.  Whereas  human  love,  such  as  is  in  the  heart  of 
man,  is  boUi  co-natural  to  us,  and  we  are  well  acquainted  with  it.  We  know 
not  by  experience  what  it  is  to  love  as  God  loves ;  such  a  love  was  never 
seated,  nor  ever  moved  in  the  heart  of  man ;  but  we  know  by  experience 
what  it  is  to  love  as  men  do ;  we  have  felt  the  motions  of  such  a  love  in  our 
own  breasts. 

Now  such  is  the  love  of  Christ  to  his  people,  in  that  he  is  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  their  infirmities.  Hereby  it  appears  that  he  has  the  love,  pity, 
compassions  of  a  man  for  us,  not  that  love  oi  God  only.  There  is  both 
infiniteness,  incomprehensibleness  in  his  love,  and  likewise  suitableness,  co- 
naturalness  also ;  that  which  may  not  only  transport  us,  but  make  the  most 
impression  on  our  hearts,  and  move  our  affections  in  the  most  suitable  and 
kindly  way.  The  love  of  God  is  hereby  brought  down  to  our  capacity,  to 
our  experience,  to  our  feeling ;  in  that  he  who  is  God  would  not  only  love 
us  like  himself,  with  the  love  of  God,  but  as  man  also,  with  such  a  love  as 
is  in  the  heart  of  a  man. 

Oh  what  a  way  has  he  made  for  our  love  to  him !  He  loved  ns  as  God  ; 
and  if  that  be  above  us,  if  that  will  not  prevail  with  us  as  it  should  do,  this 
love  made  him  become  man,  that  he  mi^^t  love  us  with  such  a  love  as  most 
suit)  us,  and  we  are  most  apprehensive  of,  not  only  with  the  love  of  God, 
but  of  man  also.  Herein  his  love  is  matchless ;'  and  so  will  our  stupidness 
and  ungratefulness  be,  if  we  love  him  not  again. 

Moreover,  it  is  peerless  love  upon  another  account ;  not  only  because  the 
love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man  meet  in  one  person,  but  also  because  the 
love  of  all  relations  meet  in  his  human  nature,  and  that  to  each  of  his  people. 
Not  as  it  is  with  us,  who  have  but  the  love  of  one  relation  for  one,  and  of 
another  for  another,  but  not  the  love  of  all  for  any  one.  But  Christ  has  the 
love  of  all  relations,  as  much  as  all  require,  for  every  one  that  belongs  to 
him.  Jonathan  had  the  love  of  a  friend  for  David,  and  Joseph  of  a  brother 
for  Benjamin,  and  Jacob  that  of  a  father  for  Joseph,  and  Abraham  that  of 
a  husband  for  Sarah,  and  Rachel  that  of  a  mother  for  her  children ;  but  none 
of  them  had  the  love  Of  all  these  for  any  one.  If  these  several  streams  which 
did  run  in  divers  channels  had  been  united,  and  run  in  one  current  towards 
any  one,  it  had  been  a  matchless  love,  such  as  could  not  be  paralleled  on 
earth. 

Now  such  is  the  love  of  Christ.  He  has  the  love  of  a  friend,  a  brother, 
a  father,  a  husband,  of  all  relations,  for  every  one  of  his  people,  Mat.  xii. 
48-60.  He  owns  such  in  all  relations,  and  thereby  declares  hiniself  obliged 
to  have  the  love  of  all  relations  for  every  of  them. 

And  his  sympathy,  his  pity,  and  compassions,  which  proceed  from  this 
love,  are  snswerable  to  it.  He  is  as  affectionately  and  as  effectually  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  his  people's  infirmities  as  if  every  one  of  them  were  every 
way  related  to  him ;  as  if  tiiey  were  both  his  friends,  his  brethren,  his  sisters, 
•his  mother,  his  children,  and  his  spouse.  He  has  the  compasaionB,  and  so 
the  love,  not  only  of  one  relation  for  one,  and  another  relation  for  another, 
but  of  all  relations  together  for  every  one  of  his. 

(5.)  It  is  a  cordial  love,  not  in  ^ow  or  appearance  only,  not  in  outward 
acts  and  expressions,  but  such  as  springs  from  his  heart,  and  affects  that. 
He  is  touched,  t.  e,  his  heart  is  touched  with  the  concerns  of  his  people  ;  he 
is  touched  with  the  feeUng  of  their  infirmities,  t.  #.  his  heart  feek.     It  is  his 
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love  that  makes  him  inwardly,  feelingly,  heartily  sensible  of  what  they  suffer. 
This  excites  inward  motions,  stirs  up  compassions,  and  all  affections  that 
depend  thereon ;  not  only  delight,  which  is  an  affection  of  enjoyment,  to 
wlueh  therefore  the  nature  oi  man  is  more  inclinable,  but  pity  and  compas- 
sion, which  (as  I  said  before)  is  some  kind  of  suffering  to  which  our  nature 
is  more  averse. 

His  glorified  body  is  now  above  suffering,  but  his  heart  suffers  still,  so  far 
as  perfect  compassionateness  is  a  suffering.  His  love  is  such  that  the  griev- 
ances of  his  people  tooch  his  heart  as  if  they  were  his  own.  Paul  calls  his 
suffering  the  '  filling  up  of  that  which  remains  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ,' 
Col.  i.  24.  The  afflictions  of  his  mystical  body  are  resented  by  his  love  as 
if  they  were  his  own.  Paul  learnt  this  of  Christ  before  ;  he  expressed  such 
a  heari-reseniment  of  his  people's  grievances  when  he  suffered  by  Saul,  Acts 
ix.  4,  5.  Saul  trod  but  on  the  feet,  and  the  head  complains.  He  would 
not  have  complained  that  himself  was  persecuted,  but  that  himself  some  way 
suffered.  His  glorified  body  suffered  not ;  this  was  above  the  reach  of  per- 
seentioQ.  What  then  suffered  ?  Why,  his  heart.  The  injuries  reached  not 
his  body,  but  they  touched  his  heart.  This  was  touched,  not  with  a  painful 
bnt  with  a  compassionate  sense,  which  is  the  touch  in  the  text,  and  is  ex- 
pressed by  ffufi^ct&rjaouf  a  co- suffering,  a  suffering  in  mind  or  heart  with  those 
iHio  Boflfer  otherwise. 

Ton  will  say  he  loves  you  heartily,  whose  heart  and  soul  suffers  with  you, 
when  his  bodj  cannot.  Such  is  the  love  of  Christ ;  hereby  it  appears  to  be 
sneh,  in  that  his  heart  is  touched  with  the  feelmg,  &c.  He  lays  to  heart  the 
wanto,  weaknesses,  dangers,  grievances  of  his  pec^le.  His  heart  is  on  them, 
or  else  that  which  touches  them  would  not  reach  his  heart. 

(6.)  An  all-suffici^t  love.  That  which  is  sufficient  tot  us  whenever  our 
condition  is  exigent,  and  in  any  need,  and  sufficient  for  all  that  we  need  or 
can  reasonably  desire  in  such  a  condition,  is  all-suffifcient. 

Now,  Buoh  is  the  love  of  Christ,  and  such  it  is  represented  to  be  in  the 
text  This  love  shews  its^f  in  all  our  infirmities,  and  these  comprise  all  the 
exigencies  of  our  present  condition  in  this  world.  Therein  are  included  our 
wei^esses,  our  wants,  our  dangers,  our  troubles,  whether  inward  or  out- 
ward. This  is  the  sum  of  all  that  oar  fn,\\  condition  is  subject  to  or  labours 
nnder.  Now,  the  love  of  Christ  reaches  all  these,  and  us  in  and  under  them 
all,  in  that  he  has  an  affectionate  sense  of  all  our  infirmities. 

And  it  is  Bofficient  for  all  that  our  condition  requires  in  all  or  any  of  these, 
for  all  that  we  need  desire  under  them  is  but  pity  and  relief.  These  two  com- 
prise all  that  is  needful  or  desirable  for  us,  and  the  love  of  Christ  affords  both, 
assures  as  both  in  that  he  is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  condition.  For 
that  which  the  text  gives  us  in  these  terms  here  is  expressed  by  compassion 
and  succour  in  this  epistle ;  by  compassion,  chap.  v.  2 ;  by  succour,  chap, 
ii.  18 ;  and  both  together  in  the  verse  after  the  text. 

ThiU  is  an  all-sufficient  love  which  will  let  you  want  nothing.  But  when 
jour  condition  is  saddest  and  most  necessitous,  you  want  nothing  but  pity 
and  help.  These  are  abundantly  enough  in  the  greatest,  in  any  time  of 
need ;  and  these  the  love  of  Christ  will  not  let  you  want.  He  gives  all 
assurance  of  it,  in  that  he  is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  your  infirmities. 

Hereby  you  see  what  love  Christ  has  for  his  people,  what  love  he  has  for 
you,  if  ye  be  his  indeed.  It  is  most  evident  by  this  truth  that  he  has  a 
greater  love. 

Now  what  does  this  call  for  ?  Deep  calls  to  deep.  The  love  of  Christ, 
inch  a  love  calls  aloud,  calls  importunately  for  love  again.     Will  you  deny 
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the  importunity  of  love,  of  Ghrist*s  love,  of  a  love  so  obliging?  No  renewed 
heart,  no  ingennons  spirit,  no  soul  that  has  anything  of  an  evangelical  temper, 
can  resist  it;  it  will  kindle  into  love,  a  love  that  will  stir  and  act  and  sparkle 
at  the  view  of  the  love  of  Christ,  that  will  be  ashamed  of  its  own  weakness, 
coolness,  onactiveness,  and  shew  it  by  diligence  in  the  nse  of  all  means  to 
get  inflamed  affections  to  Christ. 

Oh,  if  the  lore  of  Christ,  such  a  love,  will  not  constrain  you  to  love  him 
again,  what  is  there  in  heaven  or  earth  can  have  any  power  upon  your  hearts? 
If  you  can  hear  and  believe  that  Christ  is  thus  touched  with  the  feeling  of 
your  infirmities,  and  this  prevails  not  with  you  to  love  him,  your  hearts 
are  stone. 

Shall  love  amongst  men  be  judged  wortl^of  a  requital  with  love,  and  shall 
the  love  of  Christ,  in  comparison  of  which  all  the  love  of  the  children  of  men        | 
is  nothing,  want  this  return  ? 

If  you  return  not  love  to  him  for  this  love  of  hisi,  you  are  worse  than 
publicans.  Mat.  v.  46.  If  you  love  Uiose  that  love  you,  this  is  not  thanks- 
worthy  ;  it  is  due  debt,  even  the  publicans  will  pay  it.  If  you  love  not 
Christ  after  such  love  expressed  to  you,  ye  are  worse  than  they,  worse  than 
the  most  ill-natured,  the  most  selfish,  the  most  disingenuous,  the  most 
odious  sinners  ;  wocse  to  Christ  than  these  are  to  one  another  ;  as  much 
worse  to  Christ,  as  the  love  of  Christ  is  greater  than  any  that  is  to  he  found 
in  the  hearts  of  meiL 

8.  Another  duty  which  this  trath  calls  fer  and  engages  as  to  is  to  hold 
fast  our  profession.     This  is  the  use  whieh  the  apostle  makes  of  it ;  this  is 
the  end  why  he  lays  down  this  great  and  comfortable  truth,  viz.  to  encourage      \ 
and  oblige  them  to  continue  in  their  profession  of  Christ,  and  hold  it  last ; 
to  engage  them  neither  to  abandon  it  nor  to  abate  anything  of  it,  neither  to      } 
quit  it  in  whole  nor  in  part :  ver.  14,  '  Let  us  hold,'  &c.    Why  so  ?    What      I 
reason,  what  motive,  what  encouragement  have  we  to  do  it  ?     Much  every      \ 
way,  that  which  is  abundantly  sufiicient,  says  he,  for,  ver.  15,  '  since  we  have      1 
such  an  high  priest,'  &c.  let  us  hold  our  profession  of  Christ,  and  hold  it      . 
fast.     Let  our  judgments  be  established  in  the  truth  we  profess,  else  we 
shall  not  hold  it.     Let  our  hearts  clasp  about  it  and  embrace  the  goodness      : 
of  it,  else  we  shall  not  hold  it  fast.  r 

Let  us  hold  it  firmly.,  stedfastly,  without  wavering,  else  we  hold  it  but  with 
a  palsy  hand.     Hold  it  withoat  indifferency  ;  not,  as  the  Israelites  of  old,      i: 
halting  between  two^  1  Kings  xviii.  21 ;  nor  as  some  of  the  Jews  in  the      J 
apostle's  time,  who  baited  between  law  and  gospel,  betwixt  their  former  legal      i 
profession  and  the  profesrion  of  Ohrist ;  not  walking  uprightly  according  to      ji 
the  truth  of  the  gospel,  Gal.  ii.  14  ;  or  as  others  now,  halting  betwixt  Christ 
and  antichrist,  betwixt  popery  and  pure  religion.     And  as  those  judaising 
Christians  made  a  medley  of  law  and  gospel*  so  do  these  a  hotch-potch  of 
popery  and  true  profession,  in  doctrine,  worship,  or  government ;  shewing 
themselves  to  be  indifferent,  in  many  points,  to  either,  and  thereby  tempting 
others  to  be  indifferent  in  all,  and  to  be  determined  as  their  interest  may       i 
require.     This  is  not  to  hold  fast,  but  to  be  fast  or  loose  as  occasion  serves ; 
to  be  fast  to  nothing,  but  their  carnal  or  worldly  interest,  James  i.  8. 

Let  us  hold  it  re$oluUly,  without  timorousness  or  cowardice.  Not  like 
those  represented  to  us  by  the  stony  ground.  Mat.  xiii.  21.  We  had  need 
look  to  it,  having  reason  enough  to  expect  greater  and  sorer  trials,  as  to  our 
profession,  than  this  age  has  exercised  us  with,  or  that  before  it  our  ances- 
tors. If  we  be  found  amongst  the  cowardly  and  fearful  here,  we  shall  have 
our  place  with  them  herei^ter,  Rev.  xxi.  8,  inter  omneSf  itno  ante  ofnnes, 
timidis. 
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Let  ns  hold  it  affectionately y  with  zeal,  delight,  and  love  for  Christ,  his 
troths  and  ways,  without  remitting  any  degree  of  affection  or  fervour.  He 
that  grows  cool  lets  go  his  hold,  or  the  fastness  of  it.  We  hold  not  fast 
our  profession,  but  when  our  hearts  are  fastened  to  it,  and  that  is  by  affec- 
tion. These  are  the  strings  and  cords  that  fasten  our  hearts  to  it ;  when 
these  are  slacked,  our  hold  is  loosened. 

Let  us  hold  it  openly ^  without  fear  or  shame.  It  is  not  a  thing  of  that 
nature  that  we  should  either  be  afraid  or  ashamed  of.  These  make  men 
shrink  or  draw  back,  and  he  that  draws  back  sticks  not  fast  to  his  profes- 
sion. The  apostle  would  not  allow  the  Hebrews,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
reproaches  and  hazards  wherewith  they  were  encompassed,  to  hide  their 
heads,  contenting  themselves  with  a  secret  or  concealed  profession,  and  with- 
drawing from  their  assemblies,  Heb.  x.  25.  Those  that  forsook  their  as- 
semblies were  such  as  had  already  deserted  their  profession,  or  were  not  (if 
they  yet  held  it)  like  to  hold  it  fast. 

Hold  it  entirely y  extensively,  in  all  the  parts  and  acts,  all  the  truths  and 
daties,  which  belong  to  your  profession.  He  that  lets  go  any,  has  not  fast 
hold  of  the  whole.  He  that  will  hold  only  the  safe,  and  cheap,  and  easy 
parts  of  his  profession,  lets  go  his  hold  where  he  is  most  tried,  where  it 
shonld  be  fastest. 

Thus  we  should  hold  fast  our  profession.  And  we  have  great  encourage- 
ment from  this  truth  to  do  it ;  it  affords  that  which  strongly  obliges  us, 
neither  to  quit  it  of  our  own  accord,  nor  to  suffer  anything  to  force  it  from 
u.  It  offers  enough  to  arm  us  against  temptations  we  may  meet  with  of 
sach  a  tendency. 

That  which  may  tempt  us,  either  to  quit  our  profession  or  to  abate  any- 
thing of  it,  is  either  the  difficulties  in  it,  or  the  hazards  of  it.  Now,  in  that 
Christ  is  touched,  &c.,  we  are  secured,  we  are  encouraged,  we  are  fortified 
sgainst  both  these,  both  as  to  what  may  seem  hard  or  difficult  in  it,  and  what 
we  may  hazard  or  suffer  by  it. 

1.  As  for  the  difficulties.  There  are  some  acts,  some  duties  of  our  pre- 
dion, are  too  hard  for  us.  Our  infirmities  and  weaknesses  cannot  reach 
them,  or  make  ns  drive  on  heavily  in  them.  This  may  make  us  weaxy,  or 
tempt  some  to  give  over. 

But  agamst  this,  in  that  Christ  is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  in- 
firmiti^,  we  have  these  encouragements. 

(1.)  Christ  expects  not  that  from  his  people,  which  their  infirmities  and 
weaknesses  cannot  reach.  He  is  our  high  priest ;  ours  by  virtue  of  an  office 
which  requires  all  tenderness  and  compassionateness.  He  expressed  it,  and 
P^ecUy  answers  it,  in  being  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities. 

A  master  that  is  merciful  will  not  press  that  upon  a  sickly  servant  which 
^  distemper  will  not  suffer  him  to  do.  If  he  be  careless  and  slothful, 
indeed  he  may  be  angry ;  but  in  that  which  he  falls  short  of,  merely  because 
^e  is  sick,  he  will  shew  pity  rather  than  rigour. 

Christ  is  a  merciful  high  priest.  He  knows  that  weaknesses  and  inward 
distempers  are  the  sickliness  of  the  soul.  He  would  not  have  us  slothful, 
indulgent  to  carnal  ease ;  that  will  displease  him.  But  he  looks  not  for 
more  than  a  sickly  temper  can  afford.  *  If  there  be  a  willing  mind,*  2  Cor. 
^i.  12 ;  if  he  see  there  is  really  a  willing  mind  to  do  more  and  better,  that 
which  we  cannot  do  will  not  be  expected.  That  which  we  do,  though  it  fall 
^  short  of  what  is  due,  will  be  accepted. 

A  parent  that  has  any  tenderness  will  not  look  for  that  from  an  infant,  or 
Weak  child,  that  he  expects  from  another.     He  will  be  pleased  with  a  little 
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done  by  a  weakling,  ont  of  affection  and  sense  of  duty.  What  cannot  be 
done  through  wealuiess,  will  be  passed  by  with  pity. 

We  have  a  high  priest  that  is  toached  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmitieSi 
who  has  the  compassions  of  God,  of  man,  of  a  father,  of  all  relations :  Ps. 
ciii.  18,  14,  '  He  knows  onr  frame/  of  what  a  frail  and  infirm  composition 
it  is ;  he  knows  it  by  experience,  and  learned  compassionateness  thereby. 
And  in  that  he  is  toached  with  the  compassionate  sense  of  oar  weaknesses, 
he  will  not  rigorously  exact  what  through  infirmity  we  cannot  reach. 

(2.)  He  will  not  be  severe  for  failings,  such  as  are  the  issae  of  our  in- 
firmities. He  has  a  tender  sense  of  oar  weaknesses,  pities  as  onder  them ; 
and  such  a  compassionate  tenderness  excludes  severity,  leaves  no  occasion 
to  fear  it.  We  have  a  pregnant  instance  hereof  in  the  days  of  his  flesh, 
Mat.  xxvi.  87-41.  His  soul  was  under  great  affliction;  he  desires  his 
disciples  to  watch  with  him  a  little  while  ;  they,  instead  thereof,  fiill  asleep. 
He  might  have  resented  this  heinously,  that  they  would  not  attend  bim 
watchfully  for  one  hour,  for  so  little  a  while,  and  ihai  too  when  he  was  in 
so  great  extremity,  when  his  soul  was  so  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto 
dea^.  They  cotild  not  but  oondenm  themselves  for  this ;  but  he,  instead 
of  condemning  them,  or  making  any  severe  or  sharp  reflection  upon  them 
for  it,  finds  out  an  excuse  for  them,  '  The  spirit  is  willing,'  &c.  He  takes 
gracious  notice  of  a  willingness  within,  when  no  such  thing  appears  witliont, 
when  it  was  quite  overpowered  with  weakness,  and  gives  the  weakness  itself 
a  merciful  allowance. 

(8.)  He  will  succour  yon.  In  that  he  is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  jonr 
infirmities,  you  may  be  sure  he  is  ready  and  willing  to  do  this  to  relieve 
you,  either  by  lessening  the  difficulty  or  tihe  infirmity ;  either  by  making  the 
burden  less,  or  healing  the  sore  which  makes  it  uneasy.  In  that  he  has 
such  a  sense  of  our  infirmities,  we  may  conclude,  as  the  apostle  does,  that 
we  shall  '  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need,'  as  much  as  is  sufficient.  Ho 
assures  him  of  it,  2  €or.  xii.  9.  The  perfection  of  his  strength  appears 
most  in  the  weak.  This  made  Paul  bear  up  under  all  difficulties,  to  such  a 
height,  as  he  could  rejoice,  yea,  glory,  in  the  hardest  circumstances  that 
encountered  him,  ver.  9,  10.  Nor  was  this  a  privilege  peculiar  to  the 
apostle ;  there  is  a  promise  offering  it  to  all  Christ's  people,  Isa.  xl.  81. 
Since  Christ  has  such  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  we  might  be  sure  he  woold 
relieve  and  strengthen,  though  he  had  not  promised  it.  It  is  some  ease  to 
those  who  do  but  suffer  with  others,  by  way  of  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling, 
to  have  them  oased.  Christ  himself  some  way  snffers,  till  his  people  be 
relieved.  It  is  through  him,  and  mercy  through  him,  that  the  promise  is 
made.  Now  that  it  is  promised,  both  his  faithfulness  and  compassionate- 
ness insure  the  performance. 

If  Christ  have  such  a  sense  of  the  difficulties  we  labour  under,  they  need 
not  discourage  us ;  he  will  take  care  we  shall  not  sink  under  them.  He 
himself  is  concerned  in  the  pressure,  and  has  a  feeling  of  it. 

2.  As  for  dangers  and  sufferings  which  attend  the  profession  of  Christ, 
they  need  be  no  discouragement.  For  in  that  Christ  is  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  onr  infirmities  (sufferings  amongst  the  rest),  he  suffers  with  his 
people  therein  ;  and  so  they  are  upon  this  account  (as  they  are  upon  others 
also)  his  sufferings  ;  therefore  he  will  order  them  as  his  own.  Hence  we 
may  conclude  they  will  do  us  no  hurt,  they  shall  do  us  good. 

Christ  will  take  care  they  shall  not  hurt  us ;  he  will  secure  us  from  the 
evil  of  them  ;  and  being  secured  from  the  evil  of  them,  there  is  nothing  in 
them  to  be  feared ;  nothing  to  fright  ua  from  our  profession,  any  part  or 
degree  of  it ;  nothmg  to  discourage  us  from  persisting  in  it,  and  holding  it  iasl 
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There  is  a  threefold  evil  in  Bufferings :  legal,  moral,  natural. 

(1.)  A  legal  eTil,  and  that  is  the  eurse.  Afflictions,  that  which  we  suffer 
bj  fiince  the  fall,  were  deserved  by  sin,  threatened  by  the  law,  executed  by 
divine  justice,  to  satisfy  for  the  injury  sin  had  done  him  ;  so  they  become  a 
corse.  Christ  has  freed  his  people  from  the  curse,  by  suffering  for  them, 
Gal.  iii.  18  ;  and  even  those  that  are  chastisements,  are  now  freed  from  the 
cnne.  They  are  not  destructive  penalties,  they  are  not  from  vindictive 
wrath,  they  are  not  to  satisfy  justice ;  and  if  sufferings  for  sin  be  secured 
from  this  dreadful  evil,  sufferings  for  the  profession  of  Christ  are  at  far 
fbrther  distance  from  it. 

(2.)  A  moral  evil.  And  that  is  the  sin  that  sufferings  eipose  us  to,  which 
may  be  occasioned  thereby,  which  those  are  usually  tempted  to  who  are  under 
safferings. 

Now  Christ  himself,  in  the  days  of  his  suffering,  was  tempted  to  sin ;  that 
was  one  of  those  infirmities  he  laboured  under,  and  was  exposed  to,  for  our 
sakes ;  and  for  this  end,  that  he  might  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  their 
condition  who  are  tempted,  that  he  might  sympathise  with  them  in  the  hour 
of  temptation,  that  he  might  know  by  experience  their  danger  and  distress, 
and  80  both  pity  and  relieve  them,  Heb.  ii.  18.  He  is  hereby  every  way 
Bnfficient,  both  able  and  willing  to  succour  the  tempted. 

He  shewed  a  compassionate  sense  of  their  danger  of  sin  under  sufferings, 
and  how  desirous  he  is  to  have  them  secured  from  it,  by  his  prayer  on  earth. 
It  was  his  petition  a  little  before  his  death,  John  xvii.  15.  He  would  not 
have  them  taken  out  of  the  world,  nor  freed  quite  from  troubles  and  suffer- 
ings in  it ;  but  freed  from  the  evil,  that  is,  the  sin  of  them.  Though  troubles 
continue,  though  this  serpent  will  live,  and  be  upon  us  now  and  then  while 
we  are  on  earth ;  yet  he  takes  care  ibni  it  be  disarmed,  that  the  sting  be 
palled  out«  that  the  mortal  venom  of  it  may  not  seize  on  his  suffering  saints ; 
and  then  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  discourage  or  make  them  afraid. 

(3.)  A  natural  evil.  And  that  is  the  smart,  the  grievance,  the  pain,  and 
afflictiveness  of  it  to  the  flesh.  This  nature  is  most  afraid  of;  but  the  fear 
and  discouragement  of  this  may  be  quite  overcome  by  a  due  consideration 
and  belief  of  this  truth.  Christ  himself  suffered  this ;  he  knows  by  expe- 
rience what  the  pain  and  afflictiveness  of  sufferings  is.  He  would  feel  it 
himself,  that  he  might  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  what  his  people  suffer 
by  it.  He  knows  what  relief  and  compassion  it  calls  for ;  and  as  he  would 
not  have  been  denied  it  when  the  case  was  his,  so  he  will  not  deny  it  to  his 
people.  Indeed,  the  case  is  still  his  in  some  sense,  seeing  he  suffers  with 
them,  not  by  a  painful,  but  by  a  compassionate  feeling  of  their  sufferinffs. 
Hence  we  may  conclude, 

[1.]  He  will  let  no  more  befall  us  than  is  tolerable,  than  we  may  well 
endnre.  He  knows  the  weight  and  grievance  of  sufferings ;  himself  bore  it. 
He  knows  our  weakness  and  infirmity ;  himself  was  under  our  weaknesses. 
He  has  experience  of  both,  so  he  knows  what  degree  of  pain  or  grievance 
would  be  too  much  or  too  heavy ;  and  since  he  is  touched  with  the  feeling 
hereof,  to  be  sure  he  will  not  suffer  us  to  feel  more  than  we  can  bear.  His 
compassions  are  too  great  to  let  any  grievance  be  too  heavy.  If  he  were  not, 
as  we  may  say,  a  fellow-sufferer  with  us,  if  he  had  not  the  compassions  Of  a 
man  for  us,  yet  his  faithfulness  as  God  would  prevent  this,  1  Cor.  x.  IS.  But 
there  is  a  concurrence  of  both ;  he  is  both  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest. 

[2.]  He  wiU  make  what  befalls  us  comfortable.  He  that  cannot  fail  to 
piU  us  will  not  fail  to  comfort  us.  It  is  so  amongst  men.  He  that  is 
heartily  touched  with  the  feeling  of  another's  grievances,  and  really  pities  his 
eonditum,  wiU  comfort  him  if  ha  can.    Now  Christ,  who  has  such  a  feeling 
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of  his  peopl6*8  pressures,  and  has  sucli  transcendent  compassions  for  then, 
he  can  accordingly  comfort  them.  When  sufferings  most  ahoond,  he  can 
make  comforts  snperahoand,  2  Cor.  i.  6.  He  can  poor  in  such  comforts  as 
will  drown  the  sense  of  what  is  most  sharp  and  afflictive  in  outward  sufer- 
ings,  1  Cor.  vii.  4  ;  such  as  will  make  what  is  otherwise  grievoas  to  the  flesh 
to  he  exceeding  joyous,  occasion  of  more  joy  than  the  greatest  occasions  of 
rejoicing  in  the  whole  world,  Rom.  viii.  86,  87.  What  joy  like  that  of  a 
conqueror  in  the  day  of  his  victory  or  of  his  triumph  ?  Even  in  the^worst 
of  sufferings,  &o.,  Christ  affords  more  joy  than  that  of  conquerors ;  he  makes 
his  suffering  people  more  than  conquerors,  and  so  gives  more  occasion  of  joy 
and  triumph ;  they  have  it  through  Christ  that  loves  them,  that  has  an 
affectionate  sense  of  their  sufferings. 

[8.]  He  will  make  what  hefalls  them  profitable,  highly  advantageous. 
That  shall  he  the  issue  of  the  smart  and  grievance  of  outward  snfferingE. 
This  also  we  may  be  assured  of,  in  that  he  is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  oar 
infirmities.  He  is,  as  I  shewed,  touched  effectually  with  the  feeling.  Now  j 
such  an  effectual  sense  will  afford  the  best  relief,  the  most  advantageous,  ■ 
such  as  is  expressed  by  riches  of  grace  and  glory,  and  what  is  most  desirable,  j 
advantage  every  way.  I 

First.  Temporal,  Mark  x.  80.     In  this  time  he  shall  have  an  hundredfold    ^ 
advantage ;  in  kind,  if  that  be  best  for  him ;  or  else  what  is  better: 

Secondly,  Spiritual  advantage.  The  increase  of  holiness,  and  the  fruits 
of  it,  which  is  more  precious  than  gold,  Heb.  xii.  10.  That  we  might  more 
richly  partake  of  his  holiness,  than  without  sufferings  we  would  do,  that  we 
might  be  more  filled  with  the  fruits  of  it,  ver.  11.  The  apostle  found  it  true 
by  experience,  2  Cor.  iv.  16.  Holiness  was  daily  increased  in  his  soul  bj 
daily  sufferings,  such  as  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  outward  man. 

Thirdly,  Eternal  advantage,  ver:  17.  For  affliction,  glory ;  as  if  one  for 
bearing  a  cross  word  patiently  should  be  crovmed  a  king.  For  light  afiSic- 
tion,  a  weight  of  glory ;  as  if  one,  for  the  loss  of  a  farthing,  should  have 
millions  of  gold.  For  a  moment's  affliction,  eternal  glory ;  as  if  one,  for  the 
pain  of  a  minute,  should  have  all  prosperity  and  happiness  imaginable  for 
thousands  and  thousands  of  ages,  for  ages  without  end,  and  that  without 
intermission.  But  no  comparison  can  reach  it.  It  is  u«-f^/8aXXop,  &c., 
exceeding  more,  far  more  exceeding.  Put  them  together  in  the  balance, 
and  that  scale  wherein  the  weight  of  glory  is  will  make  the  other  fly  up,  as 
if  there  were  nothing  at  all  in  it.  The  heaviest  afflictions  are  no  more  a 
counterpoise  to  this  weight  of  glory,  than  the  small  dust  of  the  balance  is  to 
an^ hundred  thousand  weight.  Christ's  feeling  of  his  people's  sufferings  for 
their  profession,  gives  assurance  of  such  weighty  and  rich  advantages  by  the 
worst  they  can  suffer  for  holding  it  fast. 

What  encouragement  then  is  here  to  hold  fast  our  profession  1  No  diffi- 
culties  or  sufferings  can  be  any  just  occasion  for  discouraging  us.  Nothing 
can  be  pretended  but  the  evil  of  them ;  and  Christ  is  ready,  not  only  to 
secure  his  people  from  all  kind  of  evil,  but  to  turn  it  into  good ;  not  only  to 
render  it  tolerable,  but  very  comfortable,  richly  advantageoos,  with  the 
highest  advantages  that  earth  or  heaven,  time  or  eternity,  can  afford.  All 
thi*s  we  may  be  assured  of,  in  that  he  is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities. 

4.  Another  duty  which  this  truth  calls  and  obliges  us  to,  is  to  sympathise 
with  one  another.  If  Christ  be  thus  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infir- 
mities, then  ought  we  to  be  touched  with  the  sense  of  our  brethren's  infir- 
mities. If  the  head  be  thus  sensible,  shall  the  members  have  no  sense  ? 
1  John  iv.  11,  *  If  Christ  bo  loved  us,'  &c.    This  is  propounded  not  only  for 
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onr  comfort  and  encouragement,  bat  also  for  onr  imitation,  1  John  i.  7. 
We  have  not  fellowship  with  one  another,  as  Christ  has  with  as,  unless  we 
hsLYB  a  fellow-feeling  of  what  others  suffer. 

It  is  due  upon  tiiis  account,  and  frequently  called  for :  1  Peter  iii.  8, 
ifiip^ong.  There  should  be  an  union  of  souls  amongst  those  who  are  one  in 
Christ.  Thej  should  be  compassionate,  ^ufi^a^fTg,  should  sympathise 
together ;  feel  what  lies  hearj  on  others,  and  suffer  by  compassion  what 
others  suffer  otherwise.  Else  they  are  not  ^i\dd%X(poi ;  they  have  not  that 
love  for  their  brethren,  which  the  love  of  Christ  obliges  them  to  have.  They 
should  be  pitiful,  tvtfT'kay^vot ;  their  bowels  should  be  troubled  for  that  which 
troubles  them,  and  shew  it  by  being  ^/Xo^^om;,  ready  to  relieve.  The  same 
word,  Acts  zxviii.  7,  sueh  sympathy,  with  the  acta  or  parts  of  it  (pity  and 
readiness  to  succour)  ;  and  this  out  of  love,  as  those  that  are  concerned,  as 
being  all  one,  of  one  mind  and  soul,  we  should  have  for  one  another,  because 
Christ  has  it  for  us,  CoL  iii.  12,  IB.  We  should  sympathise  with  them  in 
all  infirmities ;  so  does  he  with  us. 

(1.)  In  outward  infirmities,  weaknesses,  wants,  dangers,  sufferings.  We 
should  be  touched  with  what  others  feel  herem,  2  Cor.  zi.  29.  He  calls 
Timothy  to  partake  with  him  in  his  danger  and  restraint,  2  Tim.  i.  8.  The 
Hebrews  sympathised  with  him  in  his  bonds.  Heb.  z.  94,  6v\iva&^(tarf,  ye 
suffered  with  me,  &c.  He  would  h^ve  them  (and  us  in  Uiem)  so  to  suffer 
with  all  the  members  of  Christ,  Heb.  ziii.  8,  have  that  sense  of  their  con- 
dition aa  if  it  were  your  own,  such  a  sense  as  you  would  others  have  if  the 
case  were  yours ;  and  this  not  only  for  bonds,  but  any  adversity,  1  Cor.  xii. 
25,  26.  If  the  foot  be  in  pain,  the  head  feels  it ;  if  the  back  be  naked,  the 
breast  will  be  sensible  of  it ;  if  the  belly  be  pinched  with  want,  or  the 
{stomach  be  sick,  the  other  parts  will  feel  it.  So  should  it  be  with  the 
members  of  the  mystical  body.  We  shall  want  one  main  evidence  that  we 
are  parts  of  that  body  whereof  Christ  is  head,  if  there  be  not  some  sense  in 
08  of  what  fellow-members  feel.  It  is  schism ;  you  divide  yourselves  from 
the  rest  of  the  body  when  you  have  not  a  joint  sense  of  what  other  members 
Buffer.     This  is  to  be  schismatics  in  the  apostle's  sense. 

(2.)  Inward  infirmities.  When  they  are  tempted,  sympathise  with  them, 
eoDsidering  ourselves,  lest  we  also  be  tempted.  When  dejected,  1  Thes. 
V.  14.  And  those  that  are  weak,  ready  to  fall ;  not  only  bear  with  them, 
but  bear  them  up,  take  part  of  the  pressure  upon  yourselves,  that  they  may 
not  sink  under  it.  8o  does  Christ  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  that  we 
bhoald  follow  his  steps. 

When  weak  in  judgment.  Bom  xv.  1,  8.  Ye  that  understand  the  doc- 
trine  of  Christ,  that  in  particular  concerning  Christian  liberty,  ought  to  bear 
the  weakness  of  those  who  are  not  so  apprehensive  of  it ;  and  not  to  please 
yourselves  with  reflecting  upon  the  strength  of  your  own  judgment,  or  clear- 
ness of  your  own  apprehensions.  And  so  imitate  Christ,  ver.  8,  counting 
their  eoocemments  yours ;  as  he  did  the  concerns  of  his  Father,  was  as  ten- 
der of  what  reflected  on  him,  as  if  it  had  fallen  on  hidciself. 

(3.)  In  sinful  infirmities,  2  Cor,  xi.  29.  •  Who  is  offended,'  t.  e.  who 
fells  into  sin ;  for  that  is  the  true  notion  of  being  offended  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. So  giving  of  offence  is  explained,  Rom.  xiv.  18.  Who  falls  into 
sin,  *  and  I  burn  not,'  says  he.  Such  falls  were  grievous  to  him,  he  had  a 
quick  and  painful  feeling  thereof;  he  both  suffered  by,  and  with  such.  Falling 
into  sin  is  like  falling  into  the  fire ;  not  only  the  offenders,  but  the  apostle, 
was  scorched  thereby.  So  should  it  be  with  us.  Gal.  vi.  1,  2.  Do  not  bur- 
den  him  more,  by  censuring  and  aggravating  his  fault ;  but  ease  him,  by 
Boffering  with  him,  counting  his  fall  your  own  burden. 
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We  should  sympathise  with  onr  brethren,  even  in  infirmities  that  are  not 
without  sin ;  whether  they  be  apprehensions  or  acts,  opinions  or  practices 
(being  but  weaknesses  incident  to  those  whom  Christ  owns,  and  sympathises 
with) ;  we  should  learn  of  him  to  have  compassion  on  them,  and  affection- 
ately endeavour  to  succour  them. 

The  consideration  of  this,  that  Christ  is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities,  is  enough  to  remove  whatever  may  hinder  us  from  a  compas- 
sionate sense  of  others'  infirmities* 

Ohj.  1.  It  is  a  plain  truth  wherein  he  differs  from  me ;  it  is  evident  to 
me,  and  seems  clear  as  the  light,  yet  he  will  not  yield  to  me.  If  it  was  ob- 
scure and  difficult,  if  it  were  doubtful  and  disputable,  and  had  probable  rea- 
sons both  for  it  and  against  it,  such  as  might  puzzle  a  common  understand- 
ing, then  I  might  pity  and  bear  with  him. 

Arts.  It  seems  clear  to  thee,  but  is  it  so  in  itself,  or  so  to  him  ?    If  it  were 
plain  to  him,  it  would  be  rather  wilfulness  than  infirmity  in  him  not  to  yield. 
But  is  it  not  possible  that  you  may  be  mistaken  as  well  as  he  ?     Are  yon 
infallible  ?     Have  you  not  found  by  experience,  that  what  once  you  have 
judged  a  clear  trutii,  you  have  afterwards  discerned  to  be  a  mistake  and 
error  ?     Who  is  there  that  makes  any  diligent  inquiry  after  truth,  that  has 
not  found  this  by  experience  ?     Now,  were  not  you  to  be  pitied  in  those 
misapprehensions,  wherein  you  now  discover  a  pitiful  weakness  ?     What  if       j 
the  world  had  agreed  with  you,  yielded  to  you  in  this,  in  those  first  opinions,        } 
wherein  you  now  see  reason  to  differ  from  yourselves  ?     Did  you  not  need       ] 
Christ's  compassions  in  such  weaknesses  ?     And  will  you  have  no  tender-       ! 
ness  for  others,  in  such  cases  where  you  need  it  yourselves.  { 

But,  further.  Do  not  you  differ  in  some  points  from  Christ  himself  ?  Are  j 
your  judgments  perfectly  conformable  to  his  in  all  things  ?  May  there  not  | 
be  some  particulars,  which  to  you  seem  clear  truths,  which  yet  he  knows 
infallibly  to  be  mistakes  and  erroneous  apprehensions  ?  It  would  aigue  in-  , 
tolerable  pride,  and  unacquaintedness  with  the  darkness  and  weakness  of  our 
own  understanding  to  question  this.  Now,  would  you  not  have  Christ  to  pity 
and  bear  with  you,  in  points  wherein  you  dissent  from  him  ?  Would  you 
not  have  Christ  to  judge,  that  in  all  things  where  you  are  not  of  his  mind 
(which  yet  are  clear  to  him  beyond  all  possibility  of  mistake),  your  mistake 
is  out  of  wilfulness,  not  infirmity,  and  so  should  have  no  pity  for  you  ?  Oh, 
if  he  did  so,  you  were  undone  1  Miserable  must  we  all  be,  if  Christ  were 
not  touched  compassionately  with  the  feeling  of  our  weakness,  in  varying 
from  his  judgment  as  to  those  things  that  are  most  clear  and  certain 
truths  to  him.  And  do  we  expect  compassion  from  him,  where  we  have  no 
forbearance  for  others?  Are  we  disciples  of  Christ,  and  will  not  learn 
of  him  ? 

Obj,  2.  But  it  is  not  a  few  things  wherein  he  crosses  my  persuasion.  If 
he  differed  but  from  me  in  one  or  two  points,  it  might  be  borne;  bat  he  runs 
counter  to  my  way  and  judgment  in  many. 

Ans,  But  does  he  differ  from  you  in  more,  or  as  many  particulars,  as  yon 
dissent  from  Christ  in  ?  I  am  much  mistaken  if  this  be  not  true  ;  that  even 
the  sincere  lovers  of  Christ  and  his  truth  differ  in  far  more  points  from 
Christ,  than  they  differ  one  from  another.  This  leads  me  to  judge  so  ;  there 
are  many  things  that  we  know  not ;  the  best,  most  knowing,  are  ignorant  of 
far  more  than  they  understand ;  and  those  things  that  we  have  any  know- 
ledge of,  we  know  but  in  part,  1  Cor.  ziii.  12,  and  viii.  2;  we  partly  know 
it,  and  partly  are  ignorant  of  it,  1  Cor.  xiii.  12 ;  we  see  but  darkly,  i.  e.  we 
know  but  ignorantly,  as  children  do,  ver.  11. 

Now,  where  there  is  ignorance  (if  the  mind  come  to  any  positive  judg- 
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ment),  there  will  be  error  and  mistake ;  so  that,  being  wholly  ignorant  of 
many  things,  and  partly  ignorant  of  all,  we  are  subject  to  err  more  or  less 
ia  all  things.     Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  errors  of  our  minds  are  like 
those  of  oor  ways  for  multitude :  Ps.  xix.  12,  <  They  are  so  many,  we  cannot  • 
know  them.     Our  mistakes  are  in  number  like  the  hairs  of  our  heads. 

Now,  so  many  ways  as  we  mistake  and  err,  so  many  ways  do  we  dissent 
from  Christ,  and  run  cross  to  his  judgment  and  persuasion.  And  has  Christ 
compassion  on  thee  and  all  these  ?  Is  he  touched  with  the  feeling  of  thy 
weakness  in  all  ?  And  wilt  thou  not  forbear  thy  brother  in  some  differ- 
ences ?  What  though  they  seem  many,  they  are  but  few  really,  in  compa- 
rison of  those  wherein  thou  dissentest  from  Christ ;  and  wherein,  if  thou 
meetest  not  with  pity  and  succour  from  him,  thou  art  lost. 

Obj.  8.  Bat  those  opinions  wherein  he  differs  from  me  are  of  very  ill 
consequence.  They  are  not  mere  notions,  or  speculative  errors,  but  practi- 
cal mistakes,  snch  as  lead  him  out  of  the  way  wherein  I  walk,  and  Christ 
would  have  him  walk ;  and  may  mislead  others  into  wanderings  and  by- 
paths. And  though  they  be  not  paths  pernicious  and  destructive,  but  such 
as  those  who,  for  the  main,  are  under  the  conduct  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  may 
Blip  into,  yet  they  are  not  without  some  sin  and  great  danger.  Erroneous 
speculations  may  be  better  borne  with  than  practical  errors. 

Ans.  Christ  has  compassions  for  those  who  not  only  err  notionally, 
bat  practically,  so  as  to  step  out  of  the  way,  and  wander  too.  Herein  he 
is  compared  with  the  Levitical  high  priest,  of  whom  it  was  required,  Heb. 
T.  2.  Christ  herein  transcends  him.  He  can  more  pity,  both  aynwi^i  and 
TXaw^fo/f ;  both  those  who  are  in  the  dark,  and  apt  to  wander,  not  dis- 
cerning betwixt  light  and  darkness  in  their  notions  ;  and  those  also  who  mis- 
take their  way,  turn  aside,  and  are  actually  wandering  out  of  the  path. 

Now,  does  Christ  compassionately  sympathise  with  thee  and  others,  when 
oat  of  the  way  by  practical  mistakes ;  and  wilt  thou  have  no  tenderness,  no 
forbearance  for  thy  brother  in  the  like  case  ?  Shall  he  have  compassionate 
sympathy,  proportionable  to  the  wandermg  (so  the  word  there  signifies)  as 
groat  as  the  mistake  is ;  and  wilt  thou  thii^  it  too  great  for  thine  ?  What 
if  Christ  should  measure  to  thee  what  thou  metest  to  others  ? 

0^'.  4.  But  he  is  sour,  cross,  froward,  peevish,  wilful,  puts  a  bad  con- 
Etniction  upon  my  forbearance  and  condescensions,  makes  Ul  returns,  gives 
great  provocations  when  I  give  him  ao  occasion,  and  every  way  disobliges 
me.  This  calls  for  severeness,  or  rougher  passions  than  pity.  Who  can 
affectionately  sympathise  with  such  a  one  ?  Who  can  shew  compassionate 
tenderness  towards  him  ?  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  it,  it  is  impossible 
to  do  it ;  who  ever  did,  who  can  do  it  ? 

Am.  Who  can  do  it  ?  dost  thou  ask.    Why,  Christ  does  it  for  thee. 

(1.)  When  thou  earriest  thyself  worse  towards  him  than  thy  brother  does 
to  thee.  Xhere  is  not  any  one  in  the  world  shews  himself  so  sour,  cross, 
^.,  80  disingenuous,  so  provoking,  so  ungrateful,  so  every  way  disobliging, 
fts  thou  hast  shewed  thyself  to  Christ.  There  is  not  the  most  perverse,  the 
most  cross-grained  person,  that  ever  thou  hadst  anything  to  do  with,  that 
has  demeaned  himself  worse  to  thee,  than  thou  hast  done  to  Christ.  Thou 
^  wofully  blinded  by  self-love ;  thou  art  one  of  no  consideration,  of  no 
sense,  if  not  sensible  of  this.  Thou  knowest  not  Christ,  thou  knowest  not 
thyself,  thine  own  heart  and  ways,  if  thou  wilt  not  acknowledge  this. 

(2.)  Yea,  take  them  altogether,  that  ever  dealt  ill  with  thee,  all  that  ever 
thoa  hast  had  any  o<fcasion  to  complain  of;  and  thou  alone  hast  dealt  worse 
with  Christ,  and  done  more  against  him,  than  all  of  them  together  have 
done  against  thee. 
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(8.)  Where  thon  hast  bad  one  provocation  from  any,  Christ  has  had  an 
hundred  from  thee.  Yon  disoblige  Christ  more  in  one  day,  than  others  do 
yon  in  a  whole  year. 

(4.)  And  provocations  of  Christ  are  not  only  more  in  number,  bat  greater, 
and  of  a  higher  natare ;  as  much  higher  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth; 
as  much  greater,  as  God  is  greater  than  man ;  for  the  height  of  the  provo- 
cation rises  from  the  transcendency  of  the  person  provoked.  He  that  pro- 
vokes yon  is  but  a  man  like  yourselves,  but  Christ  is  not  only  man,  but 
God,  and  we  are  less  to  him  tiian  flies  and  gnats  are  to  us.  And  the  less 
we  are  in  his  eye,  the  greater  and  more  insufferable  is  every  provocation 
from  us. 

(5.)  And  all  this  thou  doest  when  he  gives  thee  not  the  least  occasion  to 
deal  ill  with  him,  when  all  his  ways  are  mercy,  when  he  is  every  moment 
obliging  thee,  and  does  so  much  to  oblige  thee  as  no  creature  in  the  world 
can  or  will  do. 

Now,  put  all  these  together.  Have  yon  bden  worse  to  him  than  any  other 
has  been  to  you  ?  Have  you  more  disobliged  him  than  you  have  been  dis- 
obliged by  all  the  persons  in  the  world  put  together  ?  Has  he  had  a  thou- 
sand provocations  from  you  for  one  you  have  bad  from  any  ?  Are  your 
provocations  incomparably  greater  and  higher  than  any  you  have  met  with 
from  others  ?  And  do  you  provoke  him  without  a  cause,  when  he  gives  you 
not  the  least  occasion  imaginable  to  do  it  ?  And  yet  notwithstanding  all  this, 
does  he  not  only  bear  with  you,  but  pity  you  ?  Has  he  tender  adSections, 
when  he  has  so  much  occasion  for  indignation  and  severity  ?  Is  he  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  your  infirmities  ?  Has  he  a  compassionate  tenderness  for 
you  after  all  this  ?  And  will  you  not  have  sympathy  and  tenderness  for  your 
brethren  ?  Oh  this  example  of  Christ  will  leave  us  without  excuse  herein ; 
we  have  nothing  to  plead,  but  this  will  silence  us.  '  Nothing  at  all  left  us,  I 
say  not  to  justify,  but  in  any  degree  to  extenuate,  the  sinfulness  of  this 
neglect. 

You  see  all  that  may  hinder  as  from  sympathising  with  oar  brethren  is 
quite  removed  by  Christ's  own  example,  here  set  down  before  as  in  the  text. 
Let  us  see  what  it  affords  to  enforce  this  duty  on  as  further. 

(1.)  Hereby  you  will  be  like  to  Christ,  and  to  be  like  to  Christ  is  the 
highest  excellency  we  can  attain ;  it  is  the  sum  of  all  our  duty,  and  so 
should  be  the  end  and  scope  of  all  our  endeavours,  the  great  design  and 
business  of  our  whole  life. 

What  higher  excellency  can  we  aspire  to  than  a  likeness  to  Christ? 
Revenge  is  that  indeed  wherein  the  world  glories,  to  do  evil  for  evil,  and 
come  even  with  those  who  affront  or  wrong  them ;  but  this  they  learn  of 
the  devil,  not  of  Christ.  It  is  a  devilish  deformity ;  they  have  it  of  their 
father,  and  are  herein  as  like  him  as  they  can  look.  But  the  glory  of  a 
Christian  is  to  do  good  for  evil,  to  pity  those  they  suffer  by,  and  to  sympa- 
thise with  such  as  disoblige  them.  This  is  glorious  indeed ;  this  is  to  be 
like  to  Christ  himself;  it  is  his  glory,  and  shines  in  the  text;  it  is  the  ex- 
cellency of  his  office,  as  he  is  High  Priest,  Philip,  ii.  6.  While  the  same 
mind  is  in  others  that  is  in  the  world,  that  is  in  the  devil,  it  will  be  our 
glory  to  have  '  the  same  mind  in  as  that  was  in  Christ,'  by  having  a  sense 
of  others'  wants,  weaknesses,  dangers,  sufferings,  as  Christ  has  of  oars. 

It  is  our  great  duty  also.  Christ  calls  us  to  it :  Mat.  xi., '  Learn  of  me.' 
It  is  essential  to  a  disciple  of  Christ  to  learn  of  him  ;  if  we  refuse  it,  what- 
ever we  pretend  to,  we  really  disclaim,  renounce  our  relation  to  him,  Mat. 
xvi.  24.  If  we  will  be  his  disciples,  we  must  follow  him ;  we  mast  imitate 
him,  follow  his  example,  for  he  has  left  us  his  example  on  purpose,  1  Peter 
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ii.  21.  This  is  one  of  the  paths  wherein  he  went  before  us.  We  see  in 
the  text  the  steps  which  we  must  follow  :  Eph.  iv.  82  and  v.  1,  2,  *  tender- 
hearted/ tvavXay^ifcg. 

That  is  the  compassionateness  the  text  calls  for ;  shew  it  in  snch  acts  as 
he  has  done.  Be  ye  followers,  imitators  of  him  herein ;  walk  in  love. 
How  ?  Even  as  Christ.  Christ  shews  his  love  in  being  tonchedi  &c. ;  so 
do  ve.  This  is  to  follow  God ;  this  is  to  learn  of  Christ  effectually.  So  he 
begins  the  exhortation  to  the  duties  following,  and  this  particularly,  chap, 
iv.  20,  21.  Ye  have  not  so  learned  Christ ;  ye  do  not  follow  him,  ye  are 
not  like  him,  if  ye  do  not  this ;  ye  have  not  pat  on  the  new  man,  which  is 
Christ's  resemblance,  ver.  24.  If  this  be  wholly  wanting,  Col.  iii.  12,  18, 
pnt  on  €^>Ayyj§a  6ixrt»/uv,  bowels  of  compassion.  Shew  it  as  Christ  did ; 
let  him  be  your  example ;  let  no  /lofi^iiy  nothing  that  you  can  blame  or  find 
fault  with  in  those  who  want  your  compassion,  hinder  vou,  ver.  14.  Love 
to  others,  founded  in  the  love  of  Christ  to  you,  is  the  i}ond  of  perfectness ; 
the  most  perfect  bond,  that  which  most  strongly  binds  and  obliges  you  to 
this ;  to  all  mercifulness  and  compassionateness,  in  imitation  of  Christ. 

Use  2.  For  comfort  to  the  people  of  Christ.  Here  is  ground  of  great  con- 
solation in  every  condition ;  in  the  worst,  the  most  grievous  circumstances 
that  you  can  be  compassed  with  in  this  world.  All  grievances  whatsoever 
are  comprised  nnder  infirmities ;  and  this  affords  comfort  as  to  everything 
that  can  be  a  grievance  to  you,  especially  taking  in  the  ground  of  it  in  the 
next  words,  *  But  was  in  all  things  tempted,*  or  exercised,  like  unto  us. 

Art  thou  poor,  wantest  conveniences,  and  sometimes  (it  may  be)  neces- 
saries ?  Why,  Christ  is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  a  poor  condition;  it  was 
ODce  his  own  case,  2  Cor.  viii.  9 ;  poor  in  relations,  Philip,  ii.  7.  As  to 
friends,  a  few  fishermen ;  as  to  estate,  he  had  not  wherewith  to  pay  a  small 
trihute,  but  what  he  got  by  miracle ;  as  to  accommodations,  worse  provided 
for  than  the  inferior  creatures.  Mat.  viii.  20.  Christ  is  touched  vrith  the 
sense  of  thy  poor  condition,  for  he  himself  felt  it ;  he  will  relieve  thee,  for 
therefore  did  he  feel  it,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  do  it. 

Art  thou  tempted  to  sin,  buffeted  by  Satan,  afflicted  with  horrid  sugges- 
tions ?  Christ  is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  a  tempted  soul ;  he  himself 
▼as  exercised  with  temptation.  Satan  assaulted  him  both  invisibly  and 
^bly ;  he  tried  him  with  variety  of  temptations.  And  what  more  horrid 
suggestion  than  that,  to  fall  down  and  worship  the  devil  ?  Mat.  iv.  Yea, 
Christ  was  so  fiar  in  his  power,  and  at  his  disposal,  in  the  hour  of  tempta- 
tion, that  Satan  carried  him  from  place  to  place  in  the  air,  from  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  from  thence  into  a  high  mountain, 
Mat.  iv.  1,  5,  8. 

Art  thou  despised,  hated,  reproached,  despitefully  used?  He  is  touched 
▼ith  the  sense  of  this ;  it  was  his  own  case.  He  was  reviled  as  a  glutton, 
a  wine-bibber,  an  impostor,  a  blasphemer,  and  one  that  dealt  with  the  devil. 
He  knows  what  it  is  to  be  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  reproach,  his  own 
experience  makes  him  sensible  of  it. 

Is  this  world  a  vale  of  trouble  and  tears  to  thee  ?  Is  thy  life  a  life  of 
sorrows  and  sufferings  ?  Dost  thou  suffer  from  all  sorts,  not  only  from 
professed  enemies,  but  those  whom  thou  seekest  most  to  oblige  ?  Art  thou 
in  anguish  of  spirit,  heaviness  of  soul,  forsaken  of  men,  and  to  sense  deserted 
of  God  ?  Why,  thus  it  was  with  him,  he  himself  felt  all  this.  So  there  is 
no  doubt  but  he  is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  it.  He  was  a  man  of  sorrows, 
acquainted  with  griefs,  with  all  sorts  of  grief.  He  suffered  from  all  sorts  ; 
iH)t  only  his  enemies,  but  his  friends,  were  a  trouble  to  him.  Even  his  dis- 
ciples forsook  him  in  his  greatest  distress.     He  was  afflicted  with  outward 
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pain  and  soul- trouble  both  at  once;  his  soul  was  heavj,  exceedingly  sor- 
rowful, even  nnto  death ;  and  when  he  was  in  the  hands  of  croel  and  Uoodj 
men,  he  cries  oat  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  as  one  forsaken  of  God. 

Briefly,  whatever  thy  trouble  or  grievance  be,  here  is  a  spring,  a  well  of 
comfort  opened  to  thee  in  the  text,  from  whence  thou  mayest  draw  streams 
of  joy  and  refreshment  in  all  the  sad  circumstances  of  thy  life,  for  hence 
thou  hast  ground  to  conclude  assuredly, 

(1.)  That  the  Lord  delights  not  in  your  grievances.  He  takes  no  pleasure 
to  afflict  you,  or  to  let  others  do  it;  he  *  i^cts  not  willingly,'  Lam.  iii.  83; 
he  delights  not  in  that  which  he  has  such  a  compassionate  sense  of;  he 
takes  no  pleasure  in  that  which  is  afflictive  to  you,  for  he  himself  feels  it. 

How  comes  it  then  to  pass  that  the  troubles  of  the  righteous  are  so  many? 
Why,  there  is  some  necessity  for  it ;  it  is  not  but  *  if  need  be,*  1  Peter  i. ;  there 
is  some  great  advantage  to  be  had  by  it,  and  this  is  the  meUiod  which  infinite 
wisdom  counts  best  Tor  the  attaining  of  it.  Otherwise,  if  it  were  not  neces- 
sary, if  it  were  not  good,  he  would  not  suffer  it,  since  he  some  way  suffers 
by  it ;  it  is  not  the  suffering  that  pleases  him,  the  same  thing  cannot  in  the 
same  respect  be  the  object  both  of  delight  and  commiseration.  Christ  has 
compassions  on  you  herein,  so  far  as  he  suffers  with  you.  He  takes  no  plea- 
sure in  what  is  grievous  to  you,  for  himself  feels  it.  Acts  vii.  84,  *  I  have  seen,  I 
have  seen,'  says  the  Lord ;  I  have  felt,  I  have  felt,  says  Christ,  the  affliction,  &c. 

(2.)  You  are  not  alone  in  auy  condition,  in  any  grievance,  be  it  want  or 
weakness,  danger  or  suffering ;  you  will  always  have  one  by  you  to  sympa- 
thise with  you,  one  who  stands  for  more  than  all  the  world.  This  was  the 
comfort  wherewith  Christ  comforted  himself,  when  he  was  like  to  be  leA 
destitute  of  all  outward  comforts  and  comforters,  John  xvi.  82.  This  is  it 
which  will  secure  you  against  the  evil  of  any  want,  or  weakness,  or  trouble, 
how  great  soever;  yea,  against  all  fear  of  it,  Ps.  xxiii.  4,  Isa.  xli.  10,  &c. 
That  which  need  not  be  your  fear  need  not  be  your  trouble.  You  need  fear 
nothing  if  Christ  be  with  you.  And  this  the  text  assures  you  of,  he  will  be 
with  you ;  not  only  as  a  spectator,  but  as  a  co-sufferer;  as  one  that  not  only 
will  see,  but  will  feel,  what  you  want,  or  what  you  endure.  Oh  what  com- 
fort is  it  to  consider  this  I  While  I  am  in  want,  in  pain,  in  distress,  labour- 
ing under  weaknesses,  or  conflicting  with  outward  troubles,  inward  temptation ; 
while  I  am  complaining  and  bemoaning  myself,  Christ  is  pitying  me.  His 
bowels  yearn  towards  me,  he  feels  what  pinches  me,  he  is  affectionately 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  it. 

(8.)  You  shall  have  his  affection  in  every  state,  under  all  infirmities. 
The  mind  and  heart  of  Christ  will  be  upon  you  in  every  condition,  under  all 
weaknesses,  in  all  wants,  in  all  grievances.  For  this  is  a  proposition  of 
eternal  truth,  Christ  is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infinnities.  This 
will  hold  true  in  every  moment  of  your  lives,  Christ's  compassions  fail  not ; 
and  while  he  has  compassions,  he  has  love,  and  all  the  afl'ections  that  depend 
on  love.  So  that,  whatever  you  want,  Christ  will  never  want  love  for  you ; 
you  will  never  want  his  love.  And  what  need  yon  more  ?  What  want  is 
there  in  the  world  that  his  love  will  not  make  up  ?  Whatever  you  suffer,  you 
will  not  lose  his  love>  and  there  is  enough  in  his  compassion,  in  his  love,  to 
make  any  grievance  better  than  freedom  from  it;  to  make  any  condition,  how 
necessitous,  weak,  afflictive  soever,  more  comfortable,  more  advantageous, 
more  desirable,  than  any  exemption  from  it,  when  this  is  not  firom  love. 
Will  he  love  you  less,  because  you  are  compassed  with  infirmities  ?  Will 
he  not  shew  more  love  ?  The  more  compassion  is  shewed,  the  more  love 
appears.  And  he  shews  most  compassion  where  there  is  most  need ;  and 
who  need  more  than  they  that  labour  under  most  infirmities  ? 
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4.  Yoa  shall  have  that  which  is  best  for  yon  in  jonr  infirmities ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  comfortable  than  to  be  assured  of  what  is  best  for  you. 
If  it  be  best  to  have  yonr  infirmities,  the  burdened  lessened,  he  will  do  it. 
If  it  be  best  that  they  be  continned,  with  support  under  them,  yon  shall 
bftTo  that.  If  it  be  better  to  have  a  holy  and  firaitfol  improvement  of  them, 
than  to  be  freed  from  them,  yon  shall  have  that.  If  it  be  best  to  have 
deliverance  from  them,  he  will  work  it;  as  soon  as  it  is  so,  he  will  not  delay 
it.  This  yoa  may  be  sure  of,  because  he  is  touched,  &c.  For  this  is  not 
the  pity  of  a  weak  man,  who  may  wish  well  to  him  he  pities,  but  cannot 
help ;  may  be  willing  to  do  what  is  best  for  him,  but  is  not  able  ;  but  it 
is  the  compassion  of  him,  who  is  the  mighty  God.  Indeed,  he  is  both  God 
and  man,  who  is  thas  touched  with  the  sense  of  our  condition.  And  so  it 
is  the  compassion  of  a  man,  for  the  tenderness  of  it,  but  the  compassion  of 
God,  for  the  mighty  power  and  efficacy  of  it. 

This  assures  us  that  he  is  both  able  and  willing  to  afford  the  best  relief, 
and  this  is  by  doing  that  which  is  best  for  us. 


OF  COMING  BOLDLY  UNTO  THE  THRONE 
OF  GRACE. 


Let  U8  tJure/ore  come  boldly  to  the, throne  of  graee^  that  we  may  obtain  mercy ^ 
and  find  grace  to  help  in  tims  of  need, — ^Heb.  IY.  16. 

These  words  are  a  most  comfortable  condasion  drawn  from  what  is  pre- 
mised in  the  former  verse.  Since  we  have  an  high  priest,  one  who  has 
reconciled  us  to  God,  and  does  intercede  for  [as] ;  such  an  high  priest  who  is 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities  ;  one  who  is  so  compassionate  to 
ns,  and  so  ready  to  relieve  as  under  all  infirmities  whatever  ;  therefore  let 
us  come  boldly. 

To  open  the  words  a  little.  Here  is  an  act  or  motion,  with  the  manner, 
and  term,  and  end  of  it. 

Let  us.  This  may  denote,  it  is  both  our  privilege  and  duty  to  come,  and 
thus  to  come.  We  may  do  it,  it  is  our  privilege,  our  happiness.  We  ought 
to  do  it,  it  is  our  duty.  We  have  not  only  leave  to  do  thus,  but  it  is 
enjoined  us ;  the  Lord  has  made  that  our  duty,  which  is  our  happiness. 
Indeed,  he  enjoins  us  nothing  but  what  tends  to  make  us  happy.  Such  a 
Lord  we  have,  as  requires  nothing  of  us,  but  in  order  to  our  own  happiness. 
This  is  true  in  all  the  instances  of  our  duty,  though  it  do  not  so  plainly 
appear  in  some  of  them ;  but  in  this  before  us  it  is  both  true  and  evident ; 
it  is  clearly  our  happiness,  a  most  blessed  privilege,  to  do  that  which  he 
calls  for. 

Com^e.  Let  us  make  our  addresses  to  him.  Let  us  apply  ourselves  to 
the  Lord  in  all  the  ways  he  has  appointed,  in  all  his  ordinances,  all  acts  of 
worship,  and  prayer  particularly. 

Boldly.  Here  is  the  manner  of  the  address,  fj^srit  va^itieiag.  A  word 
frequently  used,  and  denotes  several  things.  Let  us  take  notice  of  such  as 
may  be  here  pertinent.     It  signifies, 

1.  Liberty  without  restraint.  You  may  be  free,  as  those  that  are 
assuredly  welcome.  Yon  may  use  freedom  of  speech.  So  used.  Acts  li.  29, 
and  iv.  iS.  You  have  liberty  to  speak  your  mmds  freely,  to  speak  all  your 
heart ;  to  declare  all  your  ails,  and  wants,  and  fears,  and  grievances.  As 
others  should  not  restrain  and  fetter  you,  in  speaking  to  God,  prescribing 
what  things  you  should  seek,  what  words  use,  and  no  other ;  so  you  need 
not  restrain  yourselves,  but  speak  all  that  your  condition  requires,  freely. 
It  is  your  privilege  to  be  free,  Christ  has  made  you  welcome. 
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(2.)  Security,  without  fearfnlness.  You  need  not  fear  that  yon  shall  be 
slighted,  or  repnised,  or  disappointed,  John  xi.  54,  ^a^ofjtf/a,  as  one  secure. 
We  may  come  openly,  as  those  that  have  the  greatest  secority,  and  not  the 
least  occasion  to  be  fearfol. 

(8.)  Aathority.  Without  question  whether  this  belong  to  us,  whether 
we  have  warrant  for  it,  so  used,  Heb.  z.  19.  As  the  high  priest  had 
aothority  (and  he  alone  under  the  law)  to  enter  into  the  holiest,  so  has  every 
believer  warrant  now  to  do  it ;  he  has  that  which  will  bear  him  out  in  it,  his 
wurant  is  the  blood  of  Jesus.  We  may  come  with  such  authority  as  none 
can  qaestion  ;  Christ  hath  authorised  us  to  do  it,  he  will  bear  us  out  in  it. 

(4.)  Confidence, '  without  doubting.*  Such  faith  as  assures  us  of  accept- 
ance and  sQceess,  1  John  iii.  21,  and  v.  4.  This  includes  all  the  former ;  we 
may  come  with  confidence,  as  those  who  have  security,  liberty,  authority  to 
come.  We  may  come,  with  all  assurance  that  we  shall  obtain,  &c.  We 
have  encouragement,  sufficient  ground  from  the  premises  to  come  in  faith, 
viih  fall  assurance  of  faith ;  fiii  d/ffra^oyrs;  (says  Chrysostom  in  /oc),  not 
doabting.  So  that,  to  come  boldly,  is  to  come  as  those  that  have  security, 
liberty,  authority ;  and  which  is  tiie  sum  of  all,  to  come  in  fitith,  with 
aasnrance  to  obtain  what  they  come  for. 

To  the  throne  of  grace.  That  is  the  term  of  this  notion.  The  Lord  is 
represented  as  having  two  thrones :  one  a  throne  of  judgment,  where  he 
shews  his  justice  and  severity;  the  other  a  throne  of  mercy,  where  he  shews 
himself  gracious  and  compassionate.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  appear  before 
the  throne  of  judgment.  Sinners,  when  they  are  awakened,  will  think  the 
weight  of  rocks  and  mountains  more  tolerable  than  this,  Bev.  vi.  15,  16, 
Dan.  vii.  9,  10.  But  to  be  admitted  to  the  throne  of  mercy  is  the  most 
comfortable  and  happiest  privilege  that  the  children  of  men  are  here  capable 
of,  as  will  appear  by  a  fuller  account  of  it  in  the  sequeL  And  this  is  the 
happiness  in  the  text,  S^^vo;  x^'^^^  hnv,  ou  ^^ovog  x^/otug.  Not  where  ever< 
lastmg  destruction  will  be  awarded,  2  Thes.  i.,  but  where  mercy  and  grace 
will  be  obtained.     This  follows, 

That  we  may  obtain  mercy  and  find  grace.  This  is  the  end  why  we  are  to 
eome.  The  favour  of  God  through  Christ  is  sometimes  called  mercy,  some* 
times  grace,  indifferently.  What  difference  there  is  betwixt  them  seems  not 
to  he  real,  but  respective.  Mercy  respects  misery  in  the  object,  as  grace 
does  nnworthinesB.  Mercy  is  favour  shewed  to  the  miserable,  and  grace  is 
laToar  to  the  unworthy,  freely  shewed  to  such  as  have  no  reason  from  them« 
Belves  to  expect  it;  nothing  to  deserve  it,  nothing  to  oblige  the  Lord,  nothing 
to  move  him  to  vouchsafe  it. 

To  hdp  in  time  of  need,  A  general  term,  indefinitely  laid  down,  but  is 
equivalent  to  an  universal.  All  kind  of  relief,  suitable  to  the  necessities  and 
varions  circumstances  of  every  condition.  Help,  as  to  our  wants,  our  weak- 
nesses, our  straits,  our  difficulties,  our  dangers,  our  temptations,  our  sin  and 
goilt,  our  troubles  and  sufferings,  outward  and  inward ;  help  for  all,  and  all 
that  will  be  helpful,  all  that  can  be  needful.  And  as  relief  in  all,  so  the 
beat  rehef,  luxas^v  Sori&uav ;  the  best  help,  when  it  will  be  best,  when  it  will 
he  most  opportune,  most  seasonable.  Help,  when  it  comes  too  soon,  or 
when  it  comes  too  late,  proves  not  helpful ;  but  this  shall  come  just  in  its 
season,  just  in  the  nick  of  opportunity,  when  it  will  be  helpful  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  people  of  Christ  may  come  to  the  throne  of  grace,  with 
Assotance  to  find  grace  and  mercy  for  such  help  as  this ;  for  relief  in  all 
cases,  and  that  when  it  will  be  best  of  alL 

Obsenrations. 

1.  There  is  a  throne  of  grace,  which  believers  may  come  to. 
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2.  They  may  come  boldly,  with  confidence,  to  this  throne ;  they  have 
liberty  to  do  so,  they  have  security  in  doing  it,  they  have  authority  to  do  it, 
and  so  may  do  it  with  confidence. 

8.  This  is  the  way  to  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need. 

I  shall  handle  the  first  of  these  as  the  doctrine,  and  make  nse  of  the  other 
by  way  of  application. 

To  proceed  with  the  former  clearly  and  profitably,  I  will  endeavour  to  shew 
what  a  throne  of  grace  here  imports  and  signifies  ;  what  it  declares  to  us 
concerning  the  Lorid,  whom  we  may  approach  as  upon  such  a  throne.  Now 
I  do  not  find  that  a  throne  of  grace  is  anywhere  else  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament ;  but  that  which  is  equivalent  to  it  in  the  Old  Testament  very 
frequently.  The  apostle,  speaking  of  the  throne  of  grace,  alludes  to  the 
mercy-seat  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple.  The  Lord's  throne  of  grace,  and 
his  mercy-seat,  differ  not  in  sense,  but  in  sound.  A  seat  and  a  throfie, 
referred  to  God,  are  both  one ;  and  graes  and  mercy  differ  very  little.  The 
mercy-seat  (as  you  may  see,  £xod.  xxv.  17,  18,  21)  was  the  golden  cover  of 
the  ark ;  at  each  end  of  it  was  a  cherub,  and  between  the  cherubims  is  the 
Lord  said  to  sit,  and  so  is  represented  as  sitting,  or  residing  on  the  merey- 
seat  as  on  a  throne.  This  was  the  throne  of  grace  under  the  law.  And  in 
allusi6n  to  this  does  the  apostle  speak  of  him  as  upon  a  throne  of  grace 
under  the  gospel. 

So  that  by  understanding  what  the  mercy-seat  signified  concerning  God, 
we  may  come  to  understand  what  the  throne  of  grace  imports  eonoemixig 
God,  both  what  he  is  to  himself  and  what  he  is  to  his  people,  what  appre- 
hensions of  him  we  are  led  to  when  we  are  to  come  to  the  throne  of  grace. 

1.  Let  us  see  w&at  it  declares  the  Lord  to  be  in  himself.  His  throne  of 
grace  signifies  these  severals — 

(1.)  That  he  is  a  God  of  gloiy,  of  a  glorious  majesty.  Here  was  the  most 
glorious  and  majestic  appearance  of  Goii  amongst  his  people  of  old.  Upon 
the  mercy-seat  he  appei^ed  in  glory.  The  ark,  whereof  tins  very  meroy-seat 
was  a  part,  the  most  rich  and  splendid  part,  is  called  his  glory,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  61. 
Here  he  vouchsafed  his  special  presence,  as  upon  his  throne.  When  they 
were  deprived  of  this  by  the  Philistines,  the  glory  was  departed,  1  Bam. 
iv.  22.  The  cherubims,  which  were  part  of  &e  mercy-seat  in  iiie  taber- 
nacle, are  called  'cherubims  of  glory,'  Heb.  iz.  5.  As  it  is  a  throne,  it  speaks 
him  glorious,  1  Sam.  ii.  8.  Thrones  are  for  persons  of  great  glory  on 
earth,  and  so  is  ascribed  to  him  who  is  the  most  glorious  majesty  of  the 
world.  When  the  prophet  represents  him  upon  a  throne,  Isa.  vi.  1,  it  is 
said,  ver.  8,  '  One  cried  unto  another,  and  said.  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory.'  Thus  we  should  approach  the 
Lord,  thus  we  should  apprehend  him  when  we  come  to  the  throne  of  grace ; 
the  notion  of  a  throne  obliges  us  to  it. 

(2.)  That  he  is  a  God  of  dominion  and  sovereignty,  that  he  rules  and 
reigns  and  is  supreme  governor,  Ps.  zciz.  1,  2.  He  reigns,  that  appears  by 
his  throne.  He  sits  between  the  cherubims.  As  so  represented,  the  meroy- 
seat  was  his  throne.  Upon  this  account,  greatness,  supremacy  is  ascribed 
to  him,  ver.  2,  and  from  hence  Hezekiah  declares  his  sovereignty  over  all 
kingdoms,  2  Kings  zix.  15.  Thou  art  placed  upon  the  mercy-seat  as  a 
throne,  &c.  From  the  mercy-seat,  as  his  throne,  he  gave  law  to  his  subjects 
(and  legislation  is  the  chief  act  of  sovereignty) ;  he  appoints  Moses  to  expect 
his  laws  from  thence,  Ezod.  xxv.  22 ;  and  accordingly,  here  he  exercised  his 
legislative  power.  Num.  vii.  8,  9.  The  particular  laws  here  enacted  are  in 
the  chapter  following. 

And  without  reference  to  the  type,  a  throne  denotes  sovereignty.   Thrones 
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are  fiir  soTereign  rulers,  Job  zxxvi.  7,  1  Sam.  ii.  8 ;  bo  it  is  applied  to  the 
Lord,  who  ool  only  makes  laws,  but  passes  judgment,  Ps.  zoiv.  7,  8.  His 
throne  is  terrible  to  wieked  men,  a  throne  of  jastiee ;  so  it  is  a  comfort  and 
relief  to  his  people,  a  throne  of  mercy,  ver.  9.  Very  frequently  in  Scripture 
IhroDe  is  used  for  sovereign  government.  Gen.  zli.  40,  2  Sam.  vii.  18,  16, 
and  applied  to  God,  Ps.  ciii.  19.  ' 

Thus  we  should  draw  near  to  God  with  such  apprehensions  of  him  as 
MTereign  Lord  of  the  world,  as  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  ^rds,  supreme 
goTersor  of  all  kingdoms,  who  has  ^  creatures  in  heaven  and  earth  under 
him  as  his  subjects,  gives  law,  passes  judgment,  dees  execution  as  he  sees 
eanse.    The  mention  of  a  throne  minds  us  of  this. 

(8.)  That  he  is  a  God  of  pow»  and  might,  of  almighty  power.  When  he 
is  spoken  of  as  upon  his  throne,  the  mercy-seat,  he  is  called  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  one  who  has  all  the  pow»  in  the  world,  1  Sam.  iv.  4,  2  Sam.  vi.  2. 
And  the  ark,  whereof  the  mercy^seat  was  a  principal  part,  is  called  the 
strength  of  God,  Ps.  Izzviii.  61,  and  czzzii.  8 ;  because,  as  it  was  a  testi- 
mony of  his  presence,  so  a  symbol  of  his  strength  and  power,  ready  to  be 
engaged  for  his  people.  Hence  the^  church,  having  addressed  herself  to  the 
Lord,  as  upon  the  merey-seat  between  the  cherubims,  Ps.  Izxz.  1,  adds, 
▼er.  2,  *  Before  Ephraim,  and  Benjamin,  and  Manasseh,  stir  up  thy  strength, 
and  come  and  save  us.'  The  expression  has  reference  to  the  form  of  the 
Israelites  encamping  about  the  ark  (the  throne  of  God)  in  their  marches  to- 
ward Canaan.  They  were  disposed  in  four  squadrons,  under  four  principal 
standards.  This  of  Ephraim,  with  Benjamin  and  Manasseh,  encamped  on 
the  west  behind  the  tabernacle.  Judah,  with  other  two  tribes  under  his 
standard,  encamped  on  the  east,  and  had  the  front,  Num.  ii.  8,  18,  x.  25. 
So  that  when  the  ark  was  taken  up  in  order  to  a  march,  it  was  before 
Ephraim,  Benjamin,  and  Manasseh.  in  aUusion  to  which  they  pray,  '  Stir 
np  thy  strength,'  ».  e.  the  ark  (with  the  mercy-seat  on  it,  the  throne  of  God 
in  that  representation)  being  a  sign  of  God's  power  or  strength  engaged  for 
them.  It  is  like  that  prayer  which  they  used  when  the  ark  set  forward, 
Kom.  X.  85.  Answerable  to  which  is  David's  prayer  at  the  removal  of  the 
srk^  Ps.  cxxxii.  8.  Hence  that  petition,  Ps.  xx.  2,  '  Send  the  help  from  the 
nuietnary,'  which  is  all  one  as  if  he  had  said.  Send  the  help  from  tiie  mercy- 
Mat,  or  from  the  throne  of  grace.  Thus  should  we  come  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  with  apprehensions  of  his  almighty  power. 

(4.)  That  he  is  a  God  of  holiness,  Ps.  xcix.  5.  To  worship  at  his  foot- 
stool is  to  worship  towards  the  mercy-seat,  ver.  1,  between  the  cherubims. 
That  was  a  symbol  of  his  specnal  presence.  There  he  resided  as  a  God  of 
lioliness.  And  upon  that  account  every  part  of  the  temple,  yea,  the  hill 
vhere  it  was  seated,  was  counted  holy,  vw.  9.  But  above  all,  that  part 
where  the  mercy-seat  was,  that  was  the  most  holy  place,  or,  as  it  is  in 
Hebrew,  the  holmess  of  holinesses,  Exod.  xxvii.  28.  The  mercy-seat  was 
the  throne  of  his  holiness,  Ps.  xlvii.  8 ;  and  giving  orades  from  thence,  it  is 
called  the  cnracle  of  holiness,  Ps.  xzviii.  2. 

So  the  throne  of  grace  is  the  throne  of  holiness.  Thus  we  should  come 
to  the  throne  of  grace  with  apprehensions  of  the  holiness  of  God,  that  he  is 
of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity,  that  he  is  holy  in  himself,  and  will  be 
aanetified  of  all  that  draw  near  him. 

(5.)  That  he  is  a  God  of  wisdom,  who  sees  and  knows  all  things,  to  whom 
nothing  is  hid,  or  obscure,  or  difficult.  From  the  mercy-seat  he  gave  oracles ; 
1m  made  discoveries  to  his  people  of  such  things,  which  otherwise  they  could 
not  eome  to  the  knowledge  of.    They  were  to  inquire  here  of  him  for  resolu- 
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tion  in  their  most  inirieate  doubts,  and  greatest  difficulties,  and  weigbtieBt 
nndertakiogs,  Ex.  zxv.  22.  Thus  they  were  directed  to  do,  and  tiins  thej 
were  wont  to  do,  when  they  were  at  a  loss  and  wanted  the  conduct  of 
divine  wisdom,  Judges  n.  27,  28,  1  Chron.  ziii.  8.  This  was  the  oracle 
they  consulted  with,  the  oracle  of  God,  2  Sam.  xri.  28.  Hence  ihe  place 
of  ihe  mercy-seat,  from  whence  the  Lord  gave  those  divine  discoveries  of  his 
wisdom  and  testifications  of  his  will,  is  called  the  oracle,  1  Kings  vi.  5, 
16,  19.  The  word  is  *>^31  from  *>3*T,  to  speak,  because  the  Lord  from  hence 
gave  divine  answers  when  they  inquired  of  him.  Symmachus  and  Aqnik 
read  it  xff'i^f^^f^i'^^f  ^  <^  oracle  was  called  amongst  the  gentiles,  the  place 
from  whence  they  expected  divine  answers.  And  with  the  apostle  x^^A^' 
rtg/i,hs  is  the  answer  of  God,  Bom.  xi.  4.  And  as  the  place,  so  the  answers 
of  God  are  called  oracles.  Bom.  iii.  2  ;  oracles,  i,  e,  divine  revelations  and 
directions  proceeding  from  infinite  wisdom,  and  so  of  the  greatest  certainty, 
truth,  and  authority.  Buch  oracles  did  the  Lord  give  from  the  mercy-seat, 
and  so  he  declared  himself  to  be  the  God  of  wisdom. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  that  representation  of  the  Lord  upon  the  mercy- 
seat  was  wrapped  up  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  those  riches, 
those  wonders  of  mercy  which  are  now  unfolded  in  the  gospel,  where  he  ap- 
pears upon  this  throne  of  grace,  and  which  the  angels  learn  and  are  instructed 
in  by  the  discoveries  made  thereof  to  the  church,  Eph.  iii.  10.  And  while  it 
was  hid  in  a  mystery,  they  were  prying  into  it  then,  1  Peter  i.  12.  Thej  do 
Ta^ax  j>]/a/,  stoop,  bend  their  faces  downward,  as  having  an  object  before  Uiem 
which  they  earnestly  desire  to  take  special  notice  of.  They  shew  the  earnest- 
ness of  their  desire  by  their  posture.  And  where  is  this  to  be  seen  ?  Why, 
in  the  posture  of  the  oherubims'  faces  towards  the  mercy-seat  (to  which  we 
may  well  suppose  the  apostle's  expression  has  reference),  Exod.  xxv.  20. 
Towards  the  mercy- seat !  There  was  Christ  in  a  type;  there  was  the 
marrow  of  the  gospel,  and  the  sum  of  the  riches  of  divine  wisdom  and  good- 
ness in  a  mystery ;  and  the  faces  of  the  chembims  were  towards  it,  as  Mary's 
face  was  towards  the  sepulchre  when  she  looked  for  Christ  there,  Jehn 
XX.  11,  va^ixw^ff ;  the  same  word  which  the  apostle  useth  to  express  how 
the  angels  look  into  this  gospel  mystery. 

It  was  then  a  mystery  hidden  and  kept  secret,  while  the  mercy-seat  was  a 
representation  of  it,  for  there  was  no  ark,  no  mercy-seat  in  the  second  temple, 
and  in  the  first  temple  it  was  reserved  in  the  most  secret  part  of  it;  none  was 
to  see  it  but  the  high  priest  only,  and  he  but  once  a  year. 

Bat  now  the  throne  of  grace  is  openly  exposed,  all  the  people  of  Christ 
have  access  to  it,  for  the  temple  is  opened,  and  the  ark,  and  so  the  merej- 
seat,  is  seen,  Bev.  xi.  19.  If  the  temple  had  been  opened,  yet  there  was  a 
veil  betwixt  the  holy  place  and  the  ark,  which  hindered  the  sight  oi  ihe 
mercy-seat.  But  now  the  veil  also  is  rent.  Mat.  xxvii.  61,  so  Uiat  we  all 
with  open  face  may  behold  the  glory,  both  of  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of 
God.  There  is  no  veil  now  before  the  throne  of  grace ;  Christ  the  mercy- 
seat  (/Xaffr^p/ov  the  apostle  calls  him.  Bom.  iii.  84)  is  set  forth  openly,  and 
in  him  all  nches  of  grace  and  wisdom. 

(6.)  In  fine,  the  mention  of  the  throne  of  grace  minds  us  of  the  wisdom 
of  God,  that  we  should  draw  near  him  as  one  that  knows  our  state,  yea,  oor 
hearts,  and  understands  all  the  ways  and  means  how  to  help  us,  and  do  us 
good ;  as  one  that  knows  all  our  doubts  and  fears,  how  to  satisfy  them ;  all 
our  perplexities  of  spirit,  how  to  unravel  them  ;  all  our  wants,  how  to  supply 
them ;  all  oor  weaknesses  and  distempers,  how  to  cure  them ;  all  our  cor- 
ruptions, how  to  subdue  them;  all  our  afflictions  and  troubles,  how  to 
deliver  us.     He  whose  wisdom  could  find  out  a  way  to  save  and  deliver  us. 
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vhen  his  trath  and  jnsiiee  was  aogaged  to  destroy  iis»  his  wisdom  can  never 
be  Donplossed.  And  this  is  that  depth  which  was  held  forth  by  the  mercy- 
seat  as  in  a  type  of  mystery,  hot  now  by  the  throne  of  grace  more  clearly 
and  eonspicQously,  which  will  appear  witii  more  evidence  by  the 

2nd  Heady  What  the  throne  of  grace  declares  the  Lord  to  be  nnto  ns. 
Take  it  in  these  particulars.  It  signifies  and  offars  him  to  ns,  as  the  mercy- 
Beat  did  of  old  (for  that  which  the  apostle  alludes  to,  we  shall  still  make  use 
of  to  direct  as  all  along). 

(1.)  As  a  God  in  Christ.  Since  sin  entered  into  the  world,  God  is  not  to 
be  approached  by  the  children  of  men,  with  any  acceptance,  with  any  success, 
with  any  hopes  of  either,  but  in  and  through  Christ.  Sin  has  made  man 
miserable,  his  misery  is  his  separation  from  God.  He  cannot  be  happy  but 
by  access  to  God  again.  There  is  no  access  to  God  for  sinners  but  by  a 
mediator.  No  other  mediator  could  be  sufiicient,  but  such  an  one  as  was 
boih  God  and  man  as  to  his  natures,  and  both  prophet,  king,  and  priest  by 
office.  Such  a  mediator  is  Christ,  and  he  only.  The  Lord  upon  the  mercy- 
seat,  and  so  upon  the  throne  of  grace,  offers  himself  to  us  in  Christ  as  such 
a  mediator.  The  mercy-seat  shews  forth  both  natures  and  offices  of  Christ, 
and  so  represents  to  us  God  in  Christ,  as  in  an  all-sufficient  mediator.  God 
is  said  to  dwell  or  reside  upon  the  mercy-seat,  and  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
bead  dwells  in  Christ,  Col.  ii.  9,  John  i.  14.  The  Word  was  made  flesh, 
there  is  both  his  natures,  and  dwelt  amongst  us ;  ioxnva^,  a  word  not 
moch  differing  from  the  Hebrew  word  n^^Dfi^,  by  which  they  express  the 
giory  of  God  appearing  or  dwelling  on  the  mercy-seat.  Ck>d  dwelt  there  as 
in  shadow,  but  in  Chrut  bodily,  substantially. 

The  Lord  spake  and  declared  his  mind  from  the  mercy-seat.  He  speaks 
to  08  by  his  Son,  and  by  him  gives  divine  revelations  and  directions.  There 
is  bis  prophetical  office,  Heb.  i.  1.  God  sits  on  the  mercy-seat,  as  a  king  on 
bis  throne.  This,  as  Uie  throne  of  grace,  ^^m  paatXsxog,  with  Chrysostom. 
He  roles  his  people  by  Christ,  whom  he  has  appointed  king  of  his  people : 
Pb.  iL  6,  *  Yet  have  I  set  my  king  upon  Zion,  the  hill  of  my  holiness.'  The 
boliness  of  that,  and  of  the  whole  temple,  was  from  the  residence  of  God 
upon  the  mercy-seat :  and  this  is  spoken  in  reference  to  David's  bringing  the 
ark  thither ;  and  his  residing  there,  is,  with  Theodoret,  duvarw;  /3atf/Xsuf<y,  to 
rei^  potentially. 

The  throne  of  grace  is  '  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb,'  Rev.  zxii.  8. 
The  throne  of  God  alone  is  not  to  be  approached  by  us ;  but  the  throne  of 
God  and  the  Lamb  is  the  seat  of  mercy,  the  throne  of  grace.  He  not  only 
gires  law  to  his  people,  but  makes  provision  for  them,  that  their  souls  may 
bare  plenty,  ver.  1  wiUi  £zek.  xlvii.,  and  he  protects  his  subjects  too.  As 
tbe  wings  of  the  chembims  (parts  of  the  mercy-seat)  overshadowed  and 
coTered  the  holy  things,  so  does  he  cover  and  overshadow  his  holy  ones. 

His  prieptly  office  is  likewise  held  forth  by  the  mercy-seat.  The  very 
same  of  it  denotes  this.  It  is  the  propitiatory,  and  that  speaks  satisfaction, 
ooe  chief  act  of  his  priesthood.  And  this  satisfaction  was  made  by  his 
blood,  which  was  typified  by  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the  mercy- seat.  Lev. 
ni.  14.  As  his  intercession,  the  other  act  of  his  priesthood,  was  fore- 
ebadowed  by  the  cloud  of  incense  which  was  to  cover  the  mercy-seat, 
Ter.  18.    That  this  was  a  figure  of  his  intercession,  we  learn,  Bev.  viii.  8.  4. 

8o  that  to  come  to  the  throne  of  grace,  is  to  come  to  God  in  Christ,  to 
ftpplj  ourselves  to  the  Lord  through  the  mediation  of  Christ.  Otherwise 
tbers  ia  a  throne  of  God  indeed,  but  none  that  sinners  can  or  dare  approach  to, 
Qnieas  they  will  venture  to  rush  upon  a  consuming  fire.  There  is  no  throne 
of  gnce,  but  through  Christ;  no  mercy-seat  for  ns,  but  by  his  mediation. 
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The  throne  of  God  in  Christ  is  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  so  it  is  a 
throne  of  grace  indeed.  The  throne  of  God  alone  is  like  his  appeannoe 
on  moont  Sinai,  Heb.  xii.  18.  There  is  no  other  throne  for  sinners  without 
Christ  bat  that  of  jnstioe,  shadowed  out  by  the  bnming  moont ;  all  bladL 
and  dark,  all  dreadful  and  terrible,  as  smoke,  and  storm,  and  fire,  and  death, 
oan  render  it.  If  yon  will  find  a  throne  of  grace,  yon  must  seek  it  in  Christ; 
approach  to  God  throogh  him,  and  come,  as  Ter.  24,  to  Jesos  the  mediator 
of  the  new  covenant. 

(2.)  As  a  God  reconciled.  It  signifies  that  his  justice  is  satisfied,  his 
wrath  appeased :  not  now  incensed  against  his  people,  bnt  well  pleased  and 
propitions.  The  name  of  the  mercy-seat  deckree  this.  It  is  #Xa0rq^o»,  a 
propitiatory.  Bo  it  is  called  by  the  Seventy  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
so  it  is  called  by  the  apostle  in  the  New  Testament,  Heb.  iz.  5.  And  Christ 
being  that  which  was  prefigured  in  the  mercy-seat,  he  has  this  very  name 
given  him  by  the  apostle.  Bom.  iii.  25.  The  word  is  iXatfrq^ioy,  it  is  ren- 
dered propitiation,  because  it  is  Christ  by  whom  the  Lord  becomes  propitioas 
or  reconciled.  But  how  was  this  offered  ?  By  his  blood,  he  made  lus  sonl 
an  offering  for  sin,  he  offered  np  himself  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  His 
blood  was  shed  for  the  satisfying  of  justice  :  and  so  the  hotd.  became  satis- 
fied, well  pleased,  reconciled,  propitious,  through  his  blood. 

And  this  was  shadowed  forth  by  the  mercy-seat  of  old,  as  I  intrmated 
before  from  Lev.  zvi.  14.  The  blood  of  the  sin-offering  was  to  be  sprinkled 
upon  the  mercy-seat  seven  times,  signifying,  that  by  th6«blood  of  Christ  the 
justice  of  God  was  fully  and  perfectly  satisfied.  And  blood  upon  the  mercy- 
seat  denotes  a  meeting,  a  reconcilement  of  justice  and  mercy ;  justice  ^ 
not  now  hinder,  but  that  the  Lord  may  be  propitious  to  his  people. 

So  that  this  is  it  which  the  throne  of  grace  signifies  to  us,  ihai  the  Lord 
through  the  blood  of  Christ  is  atoned,  sin  is  expiated,  wrath  appeased,  justice 
satisfied,  mercy  glorified,  the  sinner  reconciled,  and  the  Lord  every  way  well 
pleased.  The  Lord's  voice  from  the  throne  of  grace  is,  I  am  appei^^  1 
am  satisfied,  '  Fury  is  not  in  me ;'  I  am  at  peace  with  you,  I  am  recon- 
ciled. 

(8.)  As  a  God  of  forgiveness.  As  graciously  pardoning  the  sins  of  bis 
people.  When  he  is  represented  to  us  upon  the  mercy-seat,  he  is  set  forth 
as  a  God  that  has  found  out  a  way  to  hide  our  sins  out  of  his  sight  (which 
in  Scripture  phrase  is  to  pardon  them),  for  observe,  in  Exodus  xxv.,  the 
tables  of  the  law  were  in  the  ark,  ver.  16,  21,  and  Heb.  ix.  And  these  are 
called  the  tables  of  the  testimony,  because  they  testify  against  those  who  do 
not  keep  the  law,  Dent.  xxxi.  26,  28.  It  being  evidence  against  transgressorsi 
as  those  that  are  guilty,  and  so  should  be  condemned  and  proceeded  against, 
as  those  that  brec^  the  laws  of  God,  and  will  not  demean  themselves  as  his 
subjects.  But  now  this  dreadful  testimony,  that  bears  witness  of  our  sin  and 
guilt,  it  is  put  into  the  ark,  and  there  covered  by  the  mercy-eeat,  Exo^* 
xxv.  21.  By  the  Lord's  gracious  appointment,  there  is  a  mercy-seat  upon 
it,  to  hide  and  cover  it.  There  is  a  mercy-seat  between  him  and  the  con- 
demning law,  between  him  and  our  guilt.  So  that  in  this  posture,  wherein 
the  Loi^  would  have  himself  represented  to  us,  our  sins  are  hid  and  covered 
out  of  his  sight,  ue.  pardoned.  That  of  the  psahnist,  probably,  has  refer- 
ence hereto,  Ps.  xxxii.  1,  Ixxxv.  2.  It  is  a  blessed  state  to  have  sin 
covered,  i.e,  pardoned,  so  as  they  shall  not  appear  for  our  condemnatios ; 
but  a  woful  condition  not  to  have  them  covered,  Nehem.  iv.  5. 

Observe  that  expression :  Ps.  Ixv.  8,  *  As  for  our  iniquities,  thou  sbalt 
purge  them  away.*  The  *>fi3,  the  same  which  is  rendered  to  cover  in  the 
fore-cited  places.    And  hence  that  very  word,  which  is  transited  the  mercy* 
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Mi,  rrm^^  of  reiy  near  affinity  with  our  Engliflh  word  covereth.  So  that 
whfln  the  Loid  is  set  forth  to  as  as  on  the  mercy-seat,  or  the  throne  of 
grwe,  merey  is  between  him  and  onr  sins,  Christ  is  between  him  and  our 
gnilt  (for  ^e  marey-seat  was  Christ  in  a  type)  there  is  a  mediator  between 
lum  uid  the  oondemning  law.  He  looks  not  upon  the  guDt  of  his  people, 
and  the  acensation  of  the  law,  but  through  meroy,  the  mercy-seat  is  inter- 
posed;  but  through  a  mediator,  Christ,  the  expiation  of  am  is  interposed. 
~f  w  next  his  eye ;  sin  is  at  a  further  distance,  it  is  removed  out  of  his 
fl^t,  hid  in  the  ark,  there  covered.  So,  no  matter  of  provocation  being  in 
his  eye,  no  gnilt  exposed  to  his  view ;  we  are  not  bound  over  to  punishment, 
not  hable  to  condemnation,  but  fully  pardoned.  If  he  be  of  purer,  eyes  than 
to  behold  iniquity,  he  shews,  by  representing  himself  on  the  throne  of  grace, 
that  he  has  taken  a  course  not  to  behold  it,  so  as  to  condemn.for  it,  but  so 
as  to  pass  it  by,  and  pardon  it  Thus  comfortably  did  the  Lord,  set  forth 
ittmself,  as  on  the  mercy-seat  of  old,  and  on  the  throne  of  grace  now.  And 
the  mmtion  of  a  throne  of  grace  minds  us  thus  to  .draw  near  him  as  a  Grod 
covering  our  guilt,  pardoning  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin,  removing  them 
oat  of  his  sight. 

(4.)  As  a  God  in  covenant.  The  ark  (whereof  the  mercy-seat  was  the  chief 
and  most  significant  part)  is  eaUed  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  Num.  x.  88,  and  Heb. 
IX.  4.  And  the  apostle  insinuates  the  reason  why  it  is  so  called :  in  it  was 
thetablesof  the  covenant.  This  was  the  end  and  use  of  theark,!  Kingsviii.4. 
Now  the  merey-seat  being  the  golden  lid  or  cover  of  the  ark,  it  was  to  secure. 
It  did  preserve,  the  covenant,  Bxod.  xiv.  2. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  mercy-seat  (which  signified  Christ)  being  inter- 
posed betwixt  the  Lord  above  and  the  covenant  within  the  ark,  may  signify 
that  ho  was  the  mediator  of  the  covenant ;  as  he  was  indeed  the  mediator 
of  the  covenant  of  grace,  both  in  the  legal  administration  of  it  under  the  law, 
and  in  the  new  administration  of  it  under  the  gospel.  So  he  is  called,  Heb. 
ix.  16,  a  mediator ;  one  by  whose  interposal,  as  the  covenant  was  first  made, 
■0  It  shall  stand  firm  and  be  made  good,  for  all  ends  and  purposes  to  which 
it  wr~ 


But  how  does  he  effect  all  this  ?  By  his  death  and  blood,  as  the  apostle 
shews,  vcur.  15  to  22.  It  was  by  virtue  of  his  blood  that  the  covenant  is 
made,  ratified,  and  accomplished.  But  what  does  this  concern  the  mercy- 
aeat?  Why,  the  apostle  has  reference  to  the  blood  sprinkled  upon  the 
merey-seat  in  the  day  of  expiation.  Lev.  xvi.  14.  This  signified  the  blood 
of  Christ,  and  it  is  called  *  the  blood  of  the  Testament,'  or  covenant,  Heb. 
n.  20, 21,  Heb.  xii.  24  ;  so  that  the  mercy-seat,  with  this  blood  of  sprinkling, 
signifies  that  the  Lord,  by  virtue  of  the  blood  of  Christ  (the  Mediator  of  the 
New  Testament),  is  in  covenant  with  his  people,  and  will  make  good  that 
gnrious  covMiant  in  all  the  parts  and  articles,  in  all  the  pronoises  and 
blanches  of  it. 

God  is  in  oovenant  with  his  people  through  the  mediation  of  Christ.  This 
^aa  signified  by  the  mercy-seat  That  was  but  a  type,  a  shadow.  The  truth 
and  reality  which  it  shadowed  out  is  expressed  :  Heb.  viii.  1,  The  throne  of 
the  majesty  in  the  heavens,  Christ  sitting  there  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father:  it  is  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb ;  it  is  the  throne  of  grace. 
There  Christ  appears  as  Mediator  of  the  covenant,  as  is  declared,  ver.  6. 
The  administration  of  the  oovenant  of  grace  under  the  hiw  is  called  the  first 
eoTenant,  ver.  7.  It  was  inferior  to  the  administration  of  the  covenant  of 
Knee  under  the  gospel,  this  being  more  clear,  more  fall,  more  free ;  and 
therefore  this  latter  is  called  the  better  covenant,  consisting  of  better  pro- 
^"^^    These  an  specified  in  the  fi>llowing  verses :  it  promises  more  holi« 
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'  ne«8,  yer.  10,  clearer  light,  yer.  11,  and  fall  pardon,  yer.  12.  The  snm  of 
all,  <  I  will  be  to  them  a  God.'  This  covenant,  these  promises,  are  through 
Christ  yeaand  amen ;  through  his  mediation  they  stand  firm,  and  shaU  be  made 
good  to  the  foil.  He  midertakes  to  see  all  performed,  and  sits  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  throne  of  God  for  this  porpose.  Thisre  is  the  throne  of  grace,  and^this 
it  signifies.  We  may  come  to  ttie  throne  of  grace,  we  may  apply  oiuselves  to 
the  Lord  as  a  God  in  ooyenant.  He  has  entered  into  covenant  with  his 
people,  and  has  fonnd  ont  a  way,  notwithstanding  their  weakness  and  on- 
stedfiwtness,  to  secure  the  blessings  of  a  gracious  and  everksting  covenant  to 
them.  If  anything  be  objected  against  it,  Christ  is  there  ready  to  answer 
it,  there  to  remove  whatever  may  hinder  it  The  Lord's  yoiee  from  the 
throne  of  grace  is,  I  am  thine,  thy  God,  thy  Father,  thy  portion,  thy  ezoeediog 
great  reward.  What  I  am  in  myself,  I  am  to  and  for  thee.  I  am  God  aU- 
safficient,  and  will  be  so  to  thee ;  my  wisdom,  power,  goodness,  tmth,  fidth- 
fuhiess,  is  all  for  thee,  and  shall  be  so  for  ever. 

(5.)  As  a  God  that  will  have  commonion  with  his  people ;  as  one  who  will 
admit  dost  and  ashes  to  have  fellowship  with  him.  He  offers  tiiere  to  meet 
them,  to  commune  with  them,  to  discover  and  communicate  himself  to  them. 
He  admits  his  servants  to  communion  with  him  when  he  vouchsafes  to  meet 
them.  And  the  mercy-seat  was  the  place  of  meeting  which  the  Lord  ap- 
pointed for  Moses,  Exod.  zxz.  86.  He  will  meet  with  him  as  we  meet 
with  a  friend,  whom  we  desire  and  delight  to  converse  with.  He  would 
meet  his  servants  there  to  discover  himsdf  to  them.  The  LXX  render  it, 
*  I  will  be  known  to  thee  from  thence.'  He  did  make  known  himself  as  a 
man  to  his  friend.  There  he  did  commune  with  them,  Exod.  xxv.  22.  It 
is  not  the  special  privilege  of  some  particular  persons  only  to  come  to  the 
mercy-seat  as  of  old,  but  all  the  people  of  Christ  may  have  access  to  the  throne 
of  grace.  There  we  may  meet  with  God ;  there  he  is  willing  to  commune  witii 
us ;  there  is  he  ready  to  reveal  himself  unto  us,  to  cause  his  goodness  to  pass 
before  us ;  there  our  fellowship  may  be  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Offer- 
ing himself  to  us  on  the  throne  of  grace,  he  offers  the  grelitest  happiness; 
for  communion  with  himself  is  the  greatest  happiness  on  earth  or  in  heaven. 
There  is  a  gradual  difference,  but  the  substance  of  it  here  and  hereafter  lies 
in  communion  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 

And  this  gracious  postura  offers  the  contmuance  of  this  communion.  He 
was  represented  of  old  as  residing  constantly  on  the  mercy-seat,  as  dwelling 
between  the  cherubims ;  not  as  standing,  for  so  a  passenger  may  do,  whose 
business  is  to  be  gone ;  nor  as  sitting,  for  so  a  stranger  may  do  upon  occasion ; 
nor  as  sojourning,  as  one  who  turns  but  in  for  a  night  or  for  a  few  days ;  bnt 
as  dwelling  there.  It  was  his  resting-place,  2  Chron.  vi.  41,  Fs.  exzzii.  8, 14. 
This  is  true  of  the  throne  of  grace,  without  limitation.  The  mercy-seat  (the 
shadow  of  it)  did  not  continue  always,  but  this  throne  is  for  ever,  Ps.  zlv.  6, 
Heb.  i.  8.  It  is  spoken  of  the  throne  of  Christ  the  mediator,  through  whom 
the  throne  of  mi^esty  in  the  heavens  is  a  throne  of  grace,  and  so  for  ever ; 
and  so  consequently  offers  this  hi^py  communion  without  intermission,  with- 
out end,  everlastingly. 

(6.)  As  a  God  that  hears  prayer,  and  will  answer  the  petitions  and  suppli- 
cations of  his  people.  The  Lord  gave  answers  from  the  mercy-seat ;  and 
this  may  be  the  reason  why  their  posture  of  old  in  worshipping  and  praying 
was  towards  the  mercy-seat,  Ps.  zxviii.  2.  That  was  the  plaice  where  the 
mercy-seat  was.  Called  the  oracle,  because  the  Lord  from  the  mercy-seat 
gave  answers ;  and  so  it  is  rendered  by  some,  '  the  answering  phice' ;  so  Ps. 
y.  7.  The  temple  was  not  then  built ;  but  he  means  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
mer^-seat  in  it,  where  the  Lord  hath  declared  himself  preaent»  ready  to  answer 
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those  who  worshipped  him.  And  when  Solomon  had  boilt  the  temple,  and 
seeking  the  Lord  to  give  audience  to  his  people,  it  is  for  prayers  directed 
towards  that  place,  2  Ghron.  yi,  20-26,  &c.  And  the  Lord  promises  to 
SDSver  acoordinglj,  chap.  yii.  16,  '  To  Uie  prayer  of  this  place,'  i.  e.  made 
in  or  towards  it.  Yea,  when  the  temple  was  bnmt  and  the  ark  lost,  yet 
Daniel  observed  this  postore  still,  Dan.  vL  10.  For  the  place  was  destroyed, 
yet  the  promise  was  in  force  still. 

When  the  Lord  offers  himself  npon  the  throne  of  grace,  he  gives  assurance 
that  he  inll  hear  prayer,  and  give  gracious  answers.  The  «'ajpfi0/a,  the  bold- 
ness or  confidence  in  the  text,  has  respect  to  this  particular.  Being  upon  a 
throne  of  graee,  we  are  at  liberty  to  present  all  our  petitions,  and  we  may 
present  them  with  confidence  that  we  shall  have  gracious  answers.  It  is  the 
ecmfidence  which  the  apostle  speaks  of,  1  John  v.  14,  15.  When  he  ex- 
hibits himself  as  upon  a  throne  of  grace,  then  is  the  season,  the  opportunity, 
to  make  oor  requests,  and  to  have  them  granted.  Those  that  will  have  their 
petitions  to  great  persons  succeed,  observe  the  season  which  appears  to  be 
most  &voarable.  And  this  is  the  season  for  us  to  make  known  all  the 
desires  of  our  souls  unto  God,  such  an  opportunity  as  assuredly  promises 


When  he  is  upon  the  throne  of  justice,  then  he  is  for  passmg  sentence, 
sod  executing  judgment  according  to  his  threatenings ;  but  when  he  is  upon 
the  throne  of  grace,  that  is  the  season  for  granting  petitions.  His  voice  from 
the  throne  of  grace  is  like  8olomon  to  Bathsheba  from  his  throne,  1  Kings 
iL  20.  Whatever  our  request  be,  if  it  be  fit  for  him  to  give,  if  it  be  good  for 
OS  to  receive,  he  will  not  say  us  nay.  That  which  is  good  for  us  is  all  that 
heart  can  desire.  This  is  satisfaction  to  the  utmost,  unless  we  will  questicm 
whether  infinite  wisdom  know  what  is  good  for  us. 

The  season  for  access  to  Ahasuerus  was  when  the  golden  sceptre  was  held 
Inth.  Esther  oomes  in  to  him  then,  and  the  answer  is^Esth.  v.  8, '  What  is  thy 
nqoest  ?  it  shall  be  given  thee  to  the  half  of  the  kingdom.'  This  seems  a  great 
offer,  but  it  is  nothing  to  what  the  Lord,,  in  his  gracious  posture,  sigmfies 
himself  leady  to  grant :  Bom.  viii.  82,. He  will  give  us  all  things. 

His  being  on  the  throne  of  grace  is  not  in  order  to  the  executing  his 
threatenings,  but  for  the  making  good  his  gracious  promises ;  and  these  are 
Uige  and  firee,  without  restriction,  larger  than  that  of  Ahasuerus.  He  pro- 
mises aU  things  to  those  who  seek  him.  When  he  is  on  the  throne  of  grace, 
he  will  deny  nothing :  his  posture  assures  us  that  he  will  grant  everything, 
which  it  beieomes  ii^nite  graoiousness  to  bestow,  Mai  xxi.  22,  John  xv.  7, 
sad  xvi  28,  24,  Mat.  vii.  7.  When  we  address  ourselves  to  the  Lord  on 
the  throne  of  graee,  it  is  but  ask  and  have.  We  may  come  boldly  with  all 
eonfidence  of  &is,  since  it  is  a  throne  of  grace  we  come  to. 

(7.)  As  a  God  that  is  present  with  his  people.  It  signifies  he  is  a  God 
witik  them.  The  Lord  was  set  forth  as  residing  on  ,the  mercy-seat ;  when 
that  was  with  his  people  of  old,  it  signified  the  Lord  was  with  them.  And 
so  they  bewailed  the  loss  of  the  ark  as  the  loss  of  God's  presence,  that  being 
the  symbol  of  it.  When  that  was  gone,  the  glory  was  departed.  The  signi- 
ficstion  of  the  mercy-seat  was,  Ood  with  fa;  as  this  was  the  name  of  Christ, 
of  whom  the  mercy-seat  was  a  type.  The  Lord  speaks  of  himself  as  abiding 
there,  and  promises  to  shew  himself  there  to  give  signs  of  his  presence.  Lev. 
iVL  2,  so  when  the  tabernacle  (wherein  was  this  symbol  of  the  divine  pre- 
seoee)  was  with  that  people,  the  Lord  is  said  to  be  with  them,  Ezek. 
xxxfii.  26,  27,  '  I  will  be  their  God,'  i.  e.  a  God  with  them ;  so  it  is  repro- 
Muted,  Rev.  xdv.  8 ;  so  the  throne  of  grace  signifies.  The  Lord  is  with 
his  people,  he  is  very  near  them ;  so  near,  as  they  may  have  access  to  him. 
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and  80  may  be  mih  him  wheneYer  ihey  will.  He  is  still  to  be  found  on  the 
throne  of  grace,  still  present. 

More  partieidarly,  this  denotes, 

[l.J  An  intimate  presence.  He  is  in  the  midst  of  his  people.  So  he  was 
while  he  was  on  the  meroy-seat,  so  he  will  be  while  that  remains,  which  this 
did  bat  typify ;  while  the  throne  of  grace,  while  the  mediation  of  Christ  con- 
tinues, who  is  king  and  priest  for  ever.  How  can  he  be  more  intimatdj 
present  than  by  residing  in  the  midst  of  his  people  ?  And  thns  he  is  repre- 
sented. The  tabernacle  was  in  the  midst  of  ^e  camp,  Nam.  ii.  17,  and 
the  ark  was  in  the  midst  of  the  tabernacle,  2  Bam.  vi.  17 ;  and  the  chera- 
bims  being  at  each  end  of  the  mercy-seat,  and  the  Lord  betweoi  them,  he  is 
set  forth  in  the  mercy-seat  as  in  the  midst  of  the  ark.  And  so  the  Lord 
shewed  himself  to  be  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  Nam.  ▼.  8 ;  and  to  walk  in  the 
midst  of  them  (to  be  active).  Bent,  xxiii.  14.  This  shews  the  Lord  will  be 
intimate  with  his  people,  intimately  present;  even  within  them,  in  the  midst 
of  them. 

[2.  j  A  special,  a  gracioos  presence.  He  was  not  present  here  only  as  he 
is  in  tiie  rest  of  the  world,  bat  in  a  more  special  way,  as  npon  a  mercy-seat, 
from  which  others  were  fair  removed,  so  as  they  coald  have  no  access  to  the 
propitiatory,  no  advantages  by  it.  Thas,  when  he  exhibits  himself  as  on  a 
throne  of  grace,  he  shews  he  is  in  the  midst  of  his  people  in  a  gracioos 
manner ;  piesent  with  them  throngh  Christ's  mediation  and  interposal,  that 
is  a  giacioas,  a  special  presence. 

[8.]  A  ^lorions  presence.  As  the  mercy-seat  npon  which  the  Lord  appears 
is  a  throne  «f  grace,  so  is  it  a  throne  of  glory :  Jer.  xvii.  12,  and  xiv.  21, '  Bo 
not  disgrace  the  ihrone  of  thy  glory.'  As  if  they  had  said.  Suffer  not  the 
ark,  the  mercy-seat  (whereon  thoa  art  set  forth  as  gloriously  enthroned),  to 
be  disgracefully  <ased.  The  Lord  residing  there,  as  a  glorious  king  on  his 
throne,  is  said  to  be  the  glory  of  his  people  in  the  midst  of  them,  Zeeh. 
ii.  5,  as  the  presence  of  the  sun  is  the  glory  of  the  firmament. 

[4.]  An  all-sufficient  presence.  Sufficient  to  secure  them  from  all  things 
dreadful,  and  to  supply  them  with  a]}  things  desirable.  This  is  the  seeuritj 
of  his  people,  Ps.  zlvi.  5,  <  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,  she  shall  not  be 
moved.'  The  Lord  upon  the  mercy-seat^  and  so  upon  the  throne  of  grace, 
is  in  the  midst  of  his  people ;  this  is  their  safety  and  establishment,  there- 
fore they  shall  not  be  moved. 

It  is  all-sufficient  also  to  help  us  to  all  things  desirable.  The  waters,  in 
Ezek.  xlvii.,  issuing  out  of  the  temple,  are  described  to  be  plentiful  for  their 
measure,  ver.  2-5,  and  for  their  virtue  to  be  quickening  and  healing,  ver.  9, 
and  fructifying,  ver.  10.  Those  waters,  Bev.  zxii.  1,  are  said  to  proceed 
'  from  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb.'  The  throne  of  God  in  the  temple 
was  the  mercy-seat ;  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  is  the  throae  of 
grace.  The  influences  which  flow  and  stream  from  the  presence  of  God 
with  his  people  are  quickening,  healing,  and  fructifying  influences;  they 
stream  forth  in  such  plenty  as  is  sufficient  abundantiy  to  refresh  and  satisfy 
them  to  the  utmost.  There  is  a  '  river  of  pleasure,'  Ps.  zlvL  4 ;  ^  in  thy 
presence  is  fulness  of  joy,'  Ps.  xvi.  11. 

[5.]  A  continuing  presence.  He  is  said  to  dwell  on  the  meroy-seai  In 
reference  thereto  is  his  promise,  1  Kings  vi.  18,  '  I  will  dwell  among  the 
children  of  Israel.'  The  throne  of  grace  denotes  no  less :  Rev.  vii.  15, '  He 
that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dwell  among  them.'  Here  he  is,  and  here 
he  abides.  We  need  never  suffer  through  his  absence.  Have  recoorsa  to 
him  on  the  throne  of  grace,  and  we  need  never  be  at  a  loss.  He  is  al- 
ways here  to  be  found,  here  he  dwells ;  here  we  may  find  him  whenever  we 
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hftva  oeeuion ;  here  he  is  always  as  a  'very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble/ 
•8  a  veij  present  snpply  in  time  of  want,  as  a  Tery  present  secnrity  in  time 
of  f«ar,  as  an  aU-snfficient  portion ;  one  who  is  all  in  all  to  his  people,  and 
always  present  for  his  purpose. 

[6.]  As  a  God  that  will  shew  himself  mereifhl  and  gracious  to  his  peop!e, 
that  will  deal  mereifhlly  and  graciously  with  them.  Now,  when  he  thus 
rqments  himself,  they  may  find  grace  and  mercy.  We  need  go  no  further 
for  this  than  the  text,  and  it  is  so  plainly  there  held  forth,  that  we  must  not 
pass  it  by.  Since  he  is  upon  a  throne  of  grace,  we  may  find  mercy  and 
gnee  to  help  in  time  of  need.  Take  the  import  hereof  more  distinctly  in 
these  particulars. 

Fintf  He  is  ready  to  shew  mercy  and  grace.  He  is  willing  to  shew  him- 
self gracious  and  merciful.  When  he  shews  himself  on  the  mercy-seat,  he 
shews  he  is  ready  for  acts  of  mercy ;  when  he  is  upon  the  throne  of  grace, 
he  declares  that  he  is  ready  for  acts  of  grace.  His  posture  declares  that  he 
is  now  willing  to  let  his  people  find  that  he  is  indeed  merciful  and  gracious. 
When  may  grace  be  expected  from  him,  when  is  he  willing,  ready  for  acts 
of  grace,  if  not  when  he  offers  himself  as  upon  a  throne  of  grace,  a  seat  of 
mercy? 

If  he  presented  himself  upon  a  judgment-seat,  a  tribunal  of  justice,  we 
might  conclude  he  was  ready  to  do  justice,  willing  to  execute  judgment;  the 
seat  and  posture  would  be  a  plain  signification  of  it.  And  therefore  when 
he  presents  himself  upon  a  throne  of  grace,  we  may  conclude  he  is  ready 
for  aets  of  grace,  willing  to  shew  mercy.  This  is  a  plain  signification  of  it, 
tod  the  Lord  gives  us  no  signs  that  are  fallacious,  that  will  deceive  us. 
When  he  signifies  anything  to  us,  the  sign  will  be  answered  with  a  reality, 
he  will  not  delude  us ;  when  he  appears  in  a  gracious  posture  (as  he  does 
upon  a  throne  of  grace),  he  is  ready  for  acts  of  grace.  He  would  not  appear 
to  be  willing  if  he  were  not  so  really ;  he  would  make  no  show  of  grace  or 
mercy  if  he  were  not  willing  to  act  accordingly.  If  he  was  backward,  and 
act  inclined  to  acts  of  grace,  he  would  not  set  forth  himself  in  a  gracious 
posture. 

Secondly^  He  will  certainly  shew  mercy  and  grace.  His  people  shall 
rarely  find  it  so.  There  is  not  only  some  probability,  but  a  certainty  for  it. 
It  is  not  only  probable  that  he  may,  or  more  likely  that  he  will,  than  that 
he  will  not ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  will  shew  mercy,  we  may  be  sure  of  it. 
The  apostle  would  have  the  people  of  Christ  bold  and  confident  herein,  *  Let 
us  come  boldly,'  &c.,  t.  0.  with  confidence  and  assurance  that  we  shall  obtain 
merey,  fte.  He  is  a  God  gracious  and  merciful  in  himself,  essentially, 
infinitely  so ;  but  he  is  at  liberty  when  and  how  he  will  express  his  mercy 
tad  grace,  iUl  he  oblige  himself  by  dedaring  it ;  but  when  he  offers  himself 
as  on  a  throne  of  grace,  he  declares,  and  so  obliges  himself  to  express  it  now 
St  this  season,  and  shew  it  thus  in  this  way.  Now,  if  ever,  will  he  shew 
that  he  is  actually  gracious ;  in  this  way,  in  this  posture  coming  to  him, 
they  shall  surely  have  mercy.  Grace  and  mercy  is  to  be  found,  that  is  cer- 
tain ;  but  it  will  never  be  found  if  not  when  he  is  on  the  throne  of  grace, 
therefore  now,  when  he  thus  presents  himself,  we  may  be  sure  and  confident 
of  it  If  we  diould  fall  short  of  his  grace  here,  if  his  mercy  should  fail  us 
now,  if  we  dionld  not  find  and  obtain  it  at  the  throne  of  grace,  if  he  should 
&ot  voQchsafe  it  when  he  presents  himself  to  us  on  that  throne,  the  Lord 
wonld  prove  otherwise  than  he  has  declared  himself  to  be ;  we  should  not 
find  him  such  a  one  as  he  has  obliged  himself  to  be  found;  his  throne  would 
not  prove  what  he  calls  it,  it  would  not  be  what  the  Lord  has  said  it  is,  a 
^ae  of  grace. 
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Thirdly,  He  will  shew  thig  in  allTariety,  in  all  nets  of  favoar;  both 
xnercj  and  grace,  as  is  expiess  in  the  text.  All  the  acts  of  divine  Iotc  and 
goodness  ran  in  these  two  streams,  mercy  and  grace ;  and  these  streams 
will  meet  npon  ns  when  we  come  to  the  throne  of  grace.  There  we  shall 
meet  with  both,  thej  both  flow  from  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb. 
The  throne  of  grace  is  the  fonntain,  the  spring-head  wherein  they  issne, 
where  they  break  ont ;  there  these  sweet  currents  encompass  those  who  have 
access  to  the  Lord  on  this  throne. 

All  that  we  can  expect  from  infinite  goodness  is  to  free  as  from  misery, 
and  to  make  as  happy.  And  here  is  both  o£fered  and  ensored  to  as ;  both 
mercy  to  free  as  from  misery,  and  grace  to  advance  as  to  the  height  of 
happiness.  Mercy  will  deliver  as,  bat  grace  will  exalt  as ;  not  only  lift  oa 
out  of  the  pit,  bat  advance  as  to  Uie  throne ;  not  only  deliver  as  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  and  then  leave  as  in  a  middle  state,  bat  crown  as  too  with 
glory.  Mercy  will  not  saffer  as  to  be  rained,  bat  grace  will  have  a  triamph 
for  us.  This  assures  us  we  shall  not  only  obtain  mercy  to  help  as  oat  of 
misery,  but  find  grace  to  help  us  far  above  it. 

Fourthly,  He  will  do  this  affectionately.  The  mercy  in  the  text  speaks 
this  also.  Mercy  is  love  shewed  to  the  miserable ;  so  mercy  is  love  in  the 
rise  of  it,  and  it  is  compassion  in  the  workings  of  it  towards  a  pitied  object. 
When  Christ  would  give  an  instance  of  such  love  as  he  requires,  he  does  it 
in  the  Samaritan,  Luke  x.,  who  had  mercy  on  the  spoiled  and  wounded  man, 
ver.  87;  and  that  is  expressed  by  having  compassion  on  him,  ver.  83. 
There  is  both  love  and  compassion  in  mercy,  and  these  are  the  sum  of  all 
afiectionateness ;  and  this  the  Lord  assures  us  of,  by  setting  forth  himself 
as  on  a  throue  of  grace.  We  shall  find  mercy  from  him,  and  love  and  com- 
passions, and  so  idl  afiectionateness.  Here  is  love  ofiiBred  to  us,  the  love  ci 
God  in  Christ ;  a  peculiar  love,  a  transcendent  love,  such  as  passeth  know- 
ledge ;  the  acts,  expressions,  embraces  of  such  a  love.  Here  is  compassion 
insured  to  us,  the  compassions  of  God,  which  as  fi&r  transcend  those  of  the 
best  and  sweetest  tempered  men,  (for  tiie  efficacy  thereof,  though  there  be  no 
compassionateness  therein),  as*the  heavens  are  above  the  earth. 

Here  is  tender  love.  For  such  is  mercy,  it  is  love  which  is  compassionate, 
caUed  '  tender  mercy,'  Ps.  Ixxix.  8,  James  v.  11 ;  '  bowels  of  compassion,' 
Isa.  Ixiii.  15,  Jer.  xxxi.  20.  The  Lord  presenting  himself  on  a  throne  of 
grace,  offers  to  meet  us  there  with  such  afiectionateness  ;  without  the  weak- 
ness of  affections  in  us,  but  with  iofinite  more  virtue  and  advantage.  There 
we  may  find  mercy,  such  mercy,  and  all  the  expressions  which  so  great,  so 
tender  a  mercy  can  afford.  He  that  sits  upon  this  throne  is  the  God  of  love, 
the  Father  of  mercies ;  whose  being  is  goodness,  whose  nature  and  essence 
is  mercy,  whose  bowels  are  compassion,  and  whose  glory  it  is  to  shew 
mercy,  and  express  love  to  such  as  have  access  to  his  throne.  It  is  the 
glory  of  his  throne  that  it  is  a  mercy-seat. 

Fifthly f  He  will  do  it  freely.  It  is  a  throne  of  grace  that  we  come  to.  It 
is  grace  that  is  offered,  grace  that  we  find  there.  And  grace  is  free  good- 
ness, that  which  puts  forth  all  acts  and  expressions  freely ;  that  which  looks 
for  no  desert,  overlooks  all  unworthiness ;  that  which  stays,  not  Ull  it  be 
obliged,  but  engages  itself,  and  will  not  be  hindered  by  that  which  is  most 
disobliging ;  that  which  moves,  when  it  has  nothing  to  move  it  but  itself ; 
this  is  grace.  When  the  Lord  is  on  the  throne  of  grace,  he  gives,  he  does 
not  owe ;  it  is  grace,  not  debt.  These  are  opposite,  Rom.  iv.  He  gives,  we 
do  not  purchase.  There  was  a  purchase,  indeed,  bat  we  who  have  the  pos- 
session had  no  hand  in  it.  We  have  it  freely  ;  we  have  all  for  nothing ;  we 
have  it  for  coming  for,  though  we  come  without  money  and  without  price; 
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it  eosts  JO0  DOthiog  .but  the  aecaptanee,  Isa.  Iv.  1.  Upon  these  tenns  we 
mty  eome  and  be  welcome  to  the  throne  of  grace ;  so  we  may  come,  and  so 
freely.  We  may  haTe  all  the  riches  of  grace  ;  we  come  not  to  a  market  where 
ve  mnst  pay  for  what  we  have,  but  to  a  throne  of  grace ;  and  it  is  the  glory 
of  him  that  sits  on  this  throne,  that  all  we  have  of  him  is  free  gift.  All  his 
aets  are  acts  of  grace  ;  he  gives,  looking  for  nothing  again  ;  he  knows  that 
all  we  retam  will  be  as  goc^  as  nothing ;  he  will  not  be  one  jot  the  better 
for  it  all,  either  in  pomt  of  glory  or  happiness.  Not  the  least  scrapie,  the 
least  degree,  can  be  added  to  either,  by  all  that  men  or  angels  can  return. 
Dor  ainfolness,  onworthiness,  weakness,  nothingness,  need  be  no  disconrage- 
ment ;  for  we  come  to  a  throne  of  grace,  a  throne  where  grace  mles  and  is 
soToreign,  where  grace  is  enthroned,  and  is,  and  will  be,  idl  and  all ;  before 
whi^  angels  and  saints  should  cast  their  crowns,  and  ciy,  Qrace,  grace; 
ginng  the  glory  of  all  they  have  received,  of  all  they  e^joy,  unto  that  to 
vlueh  they  owe  it  all,  and  from  which  they  had  it  freely. 

Sixthfyf  He  will  do  this  royally,  magnificently,  as  becomes  him  who  sits 
on  Uie  throne.  His  throne  speaks  him  a  king,  and  he  is  a  great  king,  Ps. 
xlvii.  27,  and  zct.  8,  and  he  will  do  for  his  people  accordingly.  When  he 
exhibits  himself  upon  a  throne,  he  would  have  ns  with  confidence  expect 
from  him  what  is  correspondent  to  his  greatness.  He  encourages  us  to 
look  for  great  things  from  his  hand,  and  much  of  them,  in  great  quantity, 
2  Sam.  zziv.  28.  Since  he  sets  forth  himself  on  a  throne,  and  is  represented 
M  a  king,  and  would  have  us  come  to  him  as  on  his  seat  of  majesty,  he  as- 
sures ns  he  will  give  like  a  king ;  not  so  few,  nor  small  things,  as  other 
penons,  but  such  as  are  answerable  to  his  greatness  and  magnificence. 
Those  that  have  thrones,  shew  their  greatness  and  magnificence  by  their 
gifts,  presents,  rewards ;  it  is  a  disparagement  to  them  not  to  act  herein 
like  themselvee.  Hiram  gives  to  Solomon,  1  Kings  ix.  14,  and  the  queen 
of  Sheba,  1  Kings  z.  10.  The  value  of  the  gold  alone  is  reckoned  at  four 
baodred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  our  accounts;  a  great  sum,  if  gold 
was  80  much  scarcer  in  thoee  times  than  it  is  now,  as  is  commonly  thought. 
8aeh  gifts  are  for  enthroned  persons.  They  give  such  things  as  others 
caonot,  either  for  value  or  excellency,  or  greatness  and  quantity. 

The  Lord  has  a  throne,  and  he  will  have  us  come  to  him  there,  as  on 
kis  throne ;  this  intimates  he  has  a  design  to  shew  his  greatness.  He  will 
bave  those  that  come  to  him  here,  expect  what  is  answerable  to  his  throne 
u>d  dignity.  This  Chysostom  observes,  f iXori/^/a  /df  ^rfiy/Aa  icrl  xai 
2«^  |3atfiXixi).  The  Lord  will  shew  his  magnificence ;  he  will  give  royally. 
The  honour  of  his  throne  is  concerned.  We  disparage  him,  if  we  be  not 
eoofideot  to  have  that  of  him  which  will  be  answerable  to  such  a  majesty  ; 
that  which  none  else  can  give,  things  of  greater  value,  and  those  of  greater 
^pantity,  Ps.  kzxiv.  11.  Grace,  the  least  dram  of  it  is  of  greater  value 
^bao  all  the  gold  in  the  world  ;  and  glory,  that  is  a  kingdom,  in  comparison 
of  which  all  the  kingdoms  of  Uie  eaii^  are  but  mole-hHls.  But  this  is  not 
^> '  No  good  thing  will  he  withhold,'  &c.  He  would  have  us  expect  from 
^  no  less  than  all  that  is  good,  no  less  than  all  that  heart  can  desire  ;  he 
»nms  us  of  no  less  than  all  this,  Rom.  viii.  82, 1  Cor.  iii.  21,  22,  Bev. 
oi.  7,  Mat.  vi.  88.  The  Lord  will  deal  royally  with  his  people ;  we  dis- 
li^Qoar  him  if  we  do  not  expect  it ;  it  is  the  glory  of  his  throne  to  do  it. 
We  msy  be  confident  he  will  do  for  us  what  becomes  so  great  a  king,  when 
it  kis  design  to  ahew  his  greatness,  when  he  sets  forth  himself  as  upon  his 
tkrone. 

^^Mi%.  He  will  do  it  effectually ;  he  vnll  shew  himself  gracious  and 
ff^atiblt  so  that  none  shall  hinder^  all  shall  promote  it.    This  is  signified 
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also,  in  that  he  is  represented  as  on  a  throne.  That  tells  that  aB  are  his 
satrjeets,  all  are  at  his  eommand ;  he  can  order  anything,  everything,  to  he 
the  instnunents  of  his  grace,  and  make  all  things  serve  the  designs  of  his 
mercy  which  he  has  for  his  people :  for  he  has  the  throne,  all  are  snhjeet  to 
him,  at  his  beck,  he  can  order  all  to  do  his  pleasore. 

Or  if  any  would  resist  or  hinder  him  in  Ma  acts  of  grace  and  merey,  he 
can  crash  them.  As  he  is  npon  the  throne,  they  are  under  his  feet ;  and 
he  can  ose  them  as  his  footstool,  and  trample  on  them,  crash  them  as  easily 
as  we  can  crash  the  worms  or  snails  that  are  under  our  feet,  Zeeh.  iv.  7. 
He  can  take  a  course  that  none  shall  so  much  as  mutter  against  his  graidoiu  i 
proceedings,  or  move  a  tongue  in  order  to  the  hindrance  thereof :  Zech.  | 
ii.  18,  <  Be  silent  before  the  Lord,  for  he  is  raised  up  out  of  his  holy  habtta-  | 
tion.'  By  holy  habitation,  some  understand  the  temple,  and  it  was  a  shadov 
of  heaven,  the  other  habitation  of  his  holiness.  It  is  called  his  habitation, 
because  he  was  there  set  forth  on  the  mercy-seat  as  on  a  throne.  When  ha 
is  said  to  sit  there,  it  signifies  his  presence ;  when  he  is  said  to  rise  up,  it 
denotes  his  readiness  to  exercise  his  power  and  authorify.  The  powo*  and 
authority  of  him  who  sits  on  the  throne,  when  ezerisised,  is  enough  to  strike 
all  flesh,  all  the  creatures  in  the  world,  mute ;  this  makes  all  hush,  they  shall 
not  so  much  as  by  a  word  give  impediment  to  his  gracious  designs  ezj^ressed 
in  the  promises  foregoing. 

And  as  it  is  <>nongh  to  quash  the  opposition  of  enemies,  so  likewise  to 
silence  the  unbelief  of  weaklings,  as  doubting  that  what  they  desire  or  stand  in 
need  of,  is  too  much  to  be  expected,  or  too  hard  to  be  accomplished,  h 
anything  too  much  or  difficult  for  him  who  sits  upon  the  throne,  and  so  hts 
all  things  in  his  power  ?  The  throne  is  his,  and  so  the  kingdam,  and 
glory,  and  power ;  what,  then,  can  hinder  him  ?  What  can  resist  him  ?  He 
will  do  all  his  pleasure,  all  that  his  power  and  mercy  will  have  done,  and 
none  can  say  unto  him,  What  dost  thou  9 

Thos  I  have  opened  to  you  the  great  import  and  pr^nancy  of  this  ex- 
pression. I  have  stayed  the  longer  on  it,  because  I  found  it  useful  to  dear 
up  many  passages  in  Scripture.  And  you  will  find  it  further  useful  practi- 
cally in  the  application. 

Ose.  Since  there  is  a  throne  of  grace  for  the  people  of  Christ  to  come 
unto,  let  us  come  unto  it ;  take  this  encouragement  to  make  our  addresses 
to  him  who  thus  exhibits  himself  to  us.  And  so  come  to  him,  as  we  maj 
find  it  to  be  a  throne  of  grace  to  us ;  and  that  we  may  find  it  to  be  so,  let 
us  come  in  such  a  manner  as  the  import  of  the  expression,  already  opened, 
directs  us.  What  direction  it  affords  us,  let  me  shew  in  some  particulars.  I 
shall  touch  upon  several,  but  most  insist  on  that  which  is  plam  in  the  text, 
and  principally  intended  by  the  apostle. 

1.  Let  us  come  with  holiness  of  heart  and  life.  The  meroy-seat,  and  so 
the  throne  of  grace  on  which  the  Lord  offers  himself,  is  a  throne  of  hdiness, 
as  was  shewed  before.  And  this  calls  for  holiness  in  those  that  eome  to  it, 
Heb.  X.  2^,  a  place  parallel  to  the  text,  they  explain  one  another :  *  Let  ju 
draw  near  with  a  trae  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  fiuth,  having  our  hearts 
sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water.' 
Hearts  sprinkled,  &o.  The  mercy-seat  was  a  throne  of  grace  by  virtue  of 
the  blood  of  sprinkling.  Those  that  come  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  would 
find  it  so  to  them,  must,  through  the  efficacy  of  that  blood,  get  thehr  hearts 
cleansed  from  whatever  makes  the  conscience  evil,  i.e.  not  only  firom  tbe 
guilt,  but  the  pollution  of  sin.  And  to  inward  purity,  that  of  the  heart, 
should  add  outward  holiness,  that  of  the  life.  ^  Their  bodies  wrashed  with 
pure  water,'  t.  e,  their  conversations  cleansed  from  blots  and  stains  of  sin  bj 
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the  Spirit  of  aaneiificaidon.  The  legal  rite  signified  this.  Aaron  and  his 
BODS  were  to  wish  their  bodies  when  they  went  into  the  tabernacle  of  meet- 
iDg,  Eiod.  zxx.  lit  IB9  19,  &o.,  29.  This  was  to  signify  the  real  holiness 
which  WB  should  lai)oar  for,  that  we  may  come  to  the  throne  of  grace,  that 
we  may  be  capable  of  meeting  with  the  Lord  there.  The  Lord  upon  the 
mercy-seat,  upon  the  throne  of  grace,  shews  himself  to  be  a  holy  Grod, 
therefore  we  should  approach  him  in  holiness:  'Holiness  becomes  thy 
house  for  ever,'  Ps.  zciii.  5.  Holiness  becomes  the  presence  of  God ;  get  it 
ioto  a  lively  exercise  when  you  draw  near  him.  The  Lord  communed  with 
Moses  firom  between  the  cherubims  ;  if  you  would  do  so,  observe  the 
Lord's  method  :  *  Isa.  i.  '  Wash  ye,  make  ye  clean,'  and  then  come,  let  us 
commune  together.  He  appears  here  in  his  holiness,  and  will  be  sanctified 
of  all  tilat  draw  near  him ;  therefore,  sanctify  yourselves,  get  mind  and 
heart  raised  to  a  holy  strain. 

2.  Let  U8  come  with  fear  and  reverence*  The  Lord  on  the  mercy-seat, 
and  so  on  the  throne  of  grace,  appears  in  his  glory.  A  glory  that  should 
make  such  worms  as  we,  whose  habitation  is  in  &e  dust,  and  who  are  crushed 
before  the  moth^  to  fear  before  him,  and  approach  wi^  reverence.  Those 
who  are  most  holy,  have  meet  communion  with  God,  are  most  after  his  owd 
heart  (as  David  was),  owe  him  as  much  reverence  and  fear  as  any ;  and  the 
Dearer  they  are  to  God,  the  more  will  they  count  themselves  obliged  to  shew 
this :  Ps.  V.  7,  '  Li  thy  fear  will  I  worship  toward  thy  holy  temple.'  Their 
worship  towards  the  temple  was  with  respect  to  the  mercy-seat.  It  waa 
upon  the  account  of  the  Lord's  residence  there  that  their  posture  in  worship- 
ping was  towards  the  temple,  and  this  obliged  them  to  fear :  Ps.  xcix.  1, 
'  The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  people  tremble :  he  sitteth  between  the  cheru- 
bims, let  the  earth  be  moved.'  It  is  fit  that  dust  and  ashes  should  tremble 
before  the  God  of  glory.  How  was  the  holy  prophet  struck  with  the  sense 
of  his  own  vileness,  when  he  saw  the  Lord  upon  a  throne,  and  the  seraphims 
above  it,  Isa.  vi.  2,  8.  Though  the  Lord  do  not  present  himself  there  to 
our  eyes,  yet  our  faith  may  always  have  such  a  vision  of  God ;  yea,  he  is 
thns  presented  to  our  sense  ;  we  hear,  though  we  do  not  see,  that  the  Lord 
sits  upon  *  a  throne,  hi^  and  lifted  up,'  between  the  cherubims,  yea,  with 
thousands  of  seraphims  about  him.  And  will  neither  faith  nor  sense  strike 
OS  with  the  trembling  sense  of  our  own  vileness  ?  The  Lord  expects  it,  and 
encourages  us  to  it.  He  that  dwells  between  the  cherubims  of  glory,  will 
dwell  also  in  that  heart  that  trembles  at  his  word.  He  looks  that  we  should 
tremble,  not  only  when  we  see  him,  but  when  we  hear  of  him,  Isa.  Ivii.  15, 
16 : '  Wherefore,'  as  the  apostle  advises,  Heb.  xii.  28,  '  let  us  have  grace, 
whereby  we  may  serve  God  acceptably,  with  reverence  and  godly  fear.' 

8.  Let  us  come  with  sincerity.  The  Lord  upon  the  mercy-seat  shewed 
himself  to  be  a  Qod  that  knows  all  things,  all  secrets,  and  so  the  secrets  of 
hearts.  When  they  were  concerned  to  Imow  those  secrets  (as  David  was  to 
know  the  inward  inclinations  of  the  men  of  Eeilah),  here  they  inquired,  as 
is  before  shewed.  He  hereby  declares  that  there  is  nothing  secret  to,  nothing 
hid  from,  him,  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  This  obliges  us  to  deal  uprightly 
with  him,  and  to  come  before  him  with  sincere  hearts. 

The  apostle,  shewing  how  we  should  draw  near  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
requires  this  particularly :  Heb.  z.  22,  '  Let  us  draw  nigh  with  a  true  heart,' 
&e.  He  loves  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  and  hates  the  contrary,  and  knows 
whether  it  be  there  or  na  It  is  madness  to  dissemble  with  him  who  knows 
ail  things,  and  hereby  declares  it ;  he  *  searches  the  heart,'  &c.  It  is  mad- 
Bess  to  make  a  shew  of  the  good  that  is  not  in  us,  or  to  go  about  to  hide  any 
evil  that  is  in  us.    The  apostle  warns  us  of  this,  before  he  advises  us  to 
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come  to  the  tbrone  of  grace :  Heb.  iv.  18,  there  is  nothing  good  or  emif  how 
secret  soever  we  may  think  it,  bnt  is  manifest  in  his  sight  Whateyer  is 
eoTcred,  and  shut  np  close  from  the  eyes  of  others,  is  naked  and  open  to 
him.  He,  with  whom  we  have  to  do  at  the  throne  of  grace,  is  a  discoverer 
of  the  thoughts  and  intents,  ver.  12 ;  and,  therefore,  when  we  come  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  let  ns  be  carefal  to  bring  nothing,  no,  not  in  the  secrets  of 
onr  minds  and  hearts,  but  what  we  would  have  him  to  see.  Let  us  bring  no 
thought  nor  motion,  no  disposition  nor  inclination,  no  aim  or  end,  no  desire 
or  intention,  but  what  we  would  have  exposed  to  the  eye  of  him  that  sits  on 
the  throne.  When  we  are  before  him,  his  eye  penetrates  the  inwards  of  our 
minds  and  hearts  as  if  they  were  a  globe  of  ciystal ;  they  are  more  trans- 
parent to  him  than  crystal  is  to  the  sunbeams.  Oh  take  care  that  the  posture 
of  our  souls  be  upright  before  him,  that  it  be  not  crooked  and  sinister ;  but 
without  carnal  aims,  worldly  designs,  selfish  reflections;  that,  thoogh  we 
cannot  get  rid  of  all  iniquity,  yet  we  may  regard  none  in  our  heart ;  that, 
though  he  see  us  far  short  of  perfection,  yet  we  may  be  sincere  in  his  sight, 
4.  Let  us  come  with  subjection.  When  he  is  set  forth  as  upon  a  throne, 
this  signifies  that  he  is  sovereign,  and  we  are  subjects ;  he  is,  Uiongh  a  gra- 
cious, yet  an  absolute  sovereign,  and  we  must  come  to  him,  as  those  who  are 
wholly  subjected  to  him,  and  resolved  to  shew  ourselves  absolutely  subject, 
ready  to  be  ordered  by  his  wisdom,  and  ruled  by  his  will,  and  subservient  to 
his  interest,  and  to  have  what  we  are,  and  what  we  have,  and  what  we  desire 
or  hope  for,  disposed  of  as  he  thinks  fit.  His  sovereignty  and  dominion  calls 
for  this,  and  his  throne  shews  his  dominion  and  sovereignty. 

We  must  be  ordered  by  his  wisdom,  not  onr  own  ;  when  our  wisdom  agrees 
not  with  his,  we  must  account  it  folly,  and  not  follow  its  dictates,  how  spe- 
cious soever ;  his  will  must  be  onr  will,  it  must  be  a  law  to  ns,  as  it  is  in 
itself;  and,  when  it  crosses  our  will,  we  must  yield  to  it,  comply  with  it,  as 
holy,  and  just,  atid  good ;  it  must  be  observed  as  good,  and  perfect,  and 
acceptable,  even  when  it  lies  thwart  to  our  wills  aud  inclinations. 

We  must  be  ready  to  do  whatever  he  would  have  us  do.  None  of  his 
commands  should  be  grievous ;  we  should  have  respect  to  them  all,  else  we 
may  be  ashamed  to  profess  ourselves  his  subjects,  or  approach  his  throne, 
Ps.  cxiz.  6 ;  willing  to  forsake  whatever  he  would  have  us  to  abandon,  even 
every  false  way,  Ps.  cxix.  104  ;  every  way  of  sin,  how  pleasant  or  advan- 
tageous soever  it  seem  ;  willing  to  resist  whatever  he  would  have  us  oppose ; 
not  only  temptations  firom  without,  but  our  own  humours,  appetites,  passicms, 
inclinations,  so  far  as  they  please  not  him ;  willing  to  part  with  what  he 
would  have  us  to  lose,  though  it  be  endeared  relations  and  enjoyments,  Luke 
xiv.  88 ;  willing  to  suffer  what  he  would  have  us  endure,  though  it  be  that 
which  flesh  and  blood  thinks  grievous. 

If  he  be  our  sovereign,  his  interest  must  be  sovereign ;  we  must  make  our 
own  and  all  stoop  to  it ;  we  must  own  none,  but  what  will  serve  it,  and  all 
that  we  have  must  be  at  the  service  of  it ;  we  must  look  upon  ourselves  and 
enjoyments  as  not  our  own,  but  his,  and  to  be  employed  for  him,  when,  and 
as  he  calls  for  it ;  even  all,  when  no  less  will  serve  to  uphold  hia  interest ; 
we  must  submit  our  desires  and  hopes  to  him,  when  we  come  to  his  throne ; 
be  williug  to  be  denied  in  what  he  thinks  best  to  deny  us,  and  to  be  delayed 
in  what  he  thinks  fit  to  defer  us.  The  throne  we  are  to  come  to,  minds  us 
that  we  are  to  come  resolved  for  such  subjection. 

6.  Let  us  come  with  love  and  affectionateness.  As  it  is  a  throne,  it  calls 
for  subjection ;  as  it  is  a  throne  of  grace,  it  calls  for  love,  and  all  the  affec- 
tions that  depend  thereon.  The  Lord  offering  himself  to  us  on  the  throne 
of  grace,  is  presented  to  us  as  the  most  amiable  object,  and  in  the  most 
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deligfatfiil  and  desirable  posture ;  when  should  we  draw  near  hixti  with  all 
affiadkionateness,  hut  when  he  holdiE(  forth  all  afifectionateness  to  us  ?  and  this 
he  does,  in  a  most  rich  and  ample  manner,  on  the  throne  of  graoe.  When 
sfaould  we  come  to  him  with  infliAmed  love,  with  ardent  desires,  with  greatest 
delight  and  rejoicing,  but  when  he  displays  the  riches  of  his  grace  and  mer- 
cies, and  opens  to  us  the  treasures  of  his  love,  as  he  does  on  this  throne  ? 

(1.)  When  he  appears  on  the  throne  of  grace,  then  love  is  on  the  throne; 
merej  and  grace  appear  in  their  sovereignty  and  exaltation,  they  are  set 
forth  all  in  their  glory ;  and  does  not  this  call  for,  and  oblige  us  to,  the 
highest  loTe,  the  most  raised  affection  ?  Will  some  little  love,  some  small 
degree  of  affection,  be  a  suitable  answer  to  such  an  obliging  appearance  ? 
will  a  poor,  cool  affection  be  fit  for  us  to  meet  him  with,  when  he  is  ready  to 
meet  us  with  the  riches  and  greatness  of  an  enthroned  love  ?  Shall  we  leave 
10  maeh  reason  for  sorrow  and  shame,  to  supply  the  defect  of  better  affec- 
tioDs  ?  Shall  not  his  love,  when  it  is  represented  to  us  as  on  a  throne, 
in  its  greatest  power,  constrain  us  to  love  hun,  and  love  him  more  and  more, 
every  time  we  draw  near  him  ?  Shall  we  not  delight  to  be  in  a  gracioos 
presence,  a  presence  which  is  gloriously  gracious  ?  Such  is  the  presence  on 
the  throne  of  grace :  there  grace  appears  in  its  glory,  and  all  the  royalty  and 
magnificence  of  the  King  of  kings.  Another  throne  we  may  dread ;  but  this 
sore  should  be  our  delight  and  joy  when  we  draw  near  it.  Shall  not  our 
desires  be  excited  and  drawn  out  when  the  riches  of  grace  and  mercy  offer 
themselves  freely  to  those  that  are  desirous ;  when  the  tiirone  of  God  declares 
that  he  will  give  like  a  king  to  those  that  desire  it  ?  Oh,  why  does  covet- 
oQsness  run  so  low  and  feed  on  mud,  when  here  it  might  be  entertained  at 
I  throne,  and  satisfied  with  royal  riches  ? 

(2.)  Here  all  streams  of  goodness  meet  us ;  both  mercy  and  grace,  both 
eompassion  and  love.  And  does  not  this  call  for  all  acts,  all  egressions  of 
affection,  when  we  draw  near  ? 

(8.)  Here  love  resides ;  here  grace  reigns ;  here  mercy  keeps  the  throne. 
And  this  should  keep  up  our  affection ;  we  should  not  be  off  and  on,  up  and 
down.  Decays  and  declinings  should  be  hateful  to  us^  Delight  should  be 
eonslant :  love  still  sparkling,  desire  always  upon  the  wing,  when  we  come 
to  the  throne  of  grace,  while  we  may  find  the  Lord  there ;  and  he  is  never 
off,  his  people  may  find  him  ever  upon  his  throne. 

6.  Let  us  come  in  faith,  come  believing  that  we  shall  have  access,  accept- 
ance, and  success ;  come  with  confidence  of  this,  as  those  who  may  be 
hold  to  expect  It ;  as  those  who  have  all  freedom  and  liberty  to  come,  with- 
out any  restraint,  who  have  security  to  do  it,  and  need  not  f^  it ;  who 
have  wanant  to  do  it,  and  need  make  no  question  of  it. 

This  is  plain  and  open  in  the  text.  It  is  that  which  the  apostle  expressly 
nqoires  in  these  wordisi.  Let  us  come  boldly  with  confidence,  with  such  a 
futh  as  prevailfl  against  fears,  doubts,  suspicions,  jealousies,  and  rises  up  to 
fill!  assurance.  And  he  calls  for  it  afterwards  in  that  parallel  place,  Heb. 
L  19,  20,  22,  where  his  expressions  refer  to  the  mercy-seat,  the  throne  of 
)?nu:e  in  a  type,  and,  which  I  have  shewed  all  along,  helps  us  to  understand 
vhat  it  signifies  to  us.  '  Having  boldness,'  fl'ag^fjtf/air,  the  same  word  which 
ve  have  in  the  text ;  '  into  the  holiest,'  that  was  the  place  of  the  mercy-seat, 
the  most  holy  part  of  the  sanctuary ;  *  by  the  blood,'  the  high  priest  might 
not  approach  the  mercy-seat  without  blood,  which  signifieid  the  blood  of 
Jeaos,  ver.  20 ;  '  through  the  veil :'  the  way  to  the  mercy-seat  was  through 
a  veil,  which  parted  the  holy  and  most  holy  place.  The  apostle  shews 
there  is  now  a  way  for  us,  we  may  now  come  to  the  throne  of  grace 
tludowed  out  by  these  expressions.     And  how  we  may  and  ought  to  come, 
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he  tells  UB,  ver.  22,  in  fall  assoraooe  of  iaith,  n  vXiifofa^/^  «r/«nM(.    There 
is  nothing  to  stop  or  retard  us,  we  may  come  with  fall  sail ;  there  is  nothing 
to  diacourage  as,  we  may  oome  without  any  distmat  or  donbting,  with  all 
assoranee,  a  folneaa  of  ii.    We  have  anfficient  encoaragement  for  soch  a      i 
fiuth,  aach  an  exercise  of  it.  s 

Now  this  being  the  daty  of  the  text,  I  shall  insist  on  it  the  more ;  iakiDg 
in  here  the  nsefcdness  of  the  other  observations  which  the  words  afford,  that 
I  may  not  stay  too  long  npon  this  subject. 

Bince  it  is  a  throne  of  grace  we  come  to,  here  b  great  encouragement  to 
come  in  fiftith,  with  an  emboldened  fiuth,  a  £uth  encoaraged  nnto  confidence. 
More  distinctly,  let  me  shew,  1,  in  what  particulars  we  have  this  encouzage-      ; 
ment  for  flEdth  and  confidence ;  2,  how  all  discouragements  may  be  hereby      j 
removed ;  and  8,  what  positive  supports  are  hereby  ofiered  to  oar  &ith.  ■ 

1.  For  the  first ;  we  may  come  in  faith  to  the  throne  of  grace  in  all  eases 
that  require  help  or  relief.    Whensoever  we  need  help,  whatever  the  need     : 
be,  grace  and  mercy  is  to  be  found  for  help,  without  limitaticm.    Par-      ) 
ticularly,  i 

(1.)  In  sense  of  guilt.  When  sin  troubles  the  soul,  stings  the  conscience,  j 
disquiets  the  heart,  makes  us  fear  it  will  rise  np  before  the  Lord  against  us,  | 
that  it  is  set  in  the  light  of  his  conscience,  and  that  he  will  jndge  us  for  it,  { 
the  throne  of  grace  gives  assurance  this  shall  not  be.  When  he  ofka  i 
himself  to  us  upon  a  tibrone  of  grace,  he  makes  it  evident  he  is  not  willing 
to  judge  his  people  for  their  sins ;  he  has  no  design  to  arraign,  or  oondemn, 
or  punish  them  for  past  transgressions.  If  he  intended  this,  he  would  shew 
himself  upon  another  throne ;  not  his  mercy,  but  his  judgment-seat.  The 
throne  of  grace  is  his  mercy- scat,  and  that,  I  shewed  you,  signified  that  sin 
was  coverod,  hid  from  his  sight;  so  that  he  would  not  see  it,  nor  take 
notice  of  it  as  a  jndge.  The  mcffcy-seat  (edifying  Ghiist)  was  betwixt  the 
Lord  and  the  condemning  law,  which  bears  witness  of  our  sin  and  guilt. 
That  was  hid  in  the  ark  and  covered,  which  shewed  the  Lord  on  the  mercy- 
seat,  and  so  on  the  throne  of  grace  (shadowed  out  thereby)  has  found  out  a 
way  through  Christ  to  cover  our  sins,  i,  e.  to  pardon  them,  Ps.  Izzxv.  1-8. 

Oh,  but  though  sin  be  covered,  so  as  he  will  not  take  notice  of  it,  to  con- 
demn me  for  it  hereafter,  yet  he  may  deal  severely  with  me  for  it  here ;  I 
may  feel  the  efiects  of  his  wrath  in  grievous  afflictions,  I  tremble  at  the 
apprehension  of  that. 

But  when  sin  is  covered  and  forgiven,  the  wrathful  eflfocts  of  it  cease,  as 
the  psalmist  shews ;  when  their  sin  was  forgiven,  their  captivity  waa  broi]^t 
back,  vers.  1,  2,  and  all  wrath  taken  away.  Though  he  may  chastise  whom 
he  pardons,  yet  not  as  a  judge,  to  satisfy  law  and  justice,  but  as  a  fitther,  out 
of  love  and  grace.  The  throne  of  grace  ensures  this ;  no  afflictions  for 
sin  come  from  thence,  but  such  as,  whatever  they  seem  to  be,  will  really 
prove  to  be  acts  of  grace,  i.  e,  of  love  and  mercy,  not  of  enmity  or  penal 
wrath.  Believers  may  be  hereby  assured  their  pardon  will  be  both  free 
and  full :  free,  because  it  is  of  grace ;  and  full,  because  from  grace  in  its  ex- 
altation, when  it  has  the  throne. 

(2.)  In  wants  and  necessities  this  assures  us  of  supply.  We  come  to  the 
throne  of  grace  for  all  we  want,  whether  it  concern  soul  or  body,  and  be 
confident  we  shall  have  it ;  and  confident  because  it  is  a  throne  of  grace  we 
come  to.  For  he  that  sits  upon  the  throne  can  supply  all  our  vrants.  The 
throne  signifies  he  has  all  things  in  his  power,  and  at  his  disposing.  '  There 
is  no  doubt  but  this  great  King  can  supply  the  poorest  body,  the  poorest 
soul  that  belongs  to  him.  And  that  he  is  ready  to  do  it,  we  may  be  sure, 
because  it  is  a  throne  of  grace  where  he  offers  himself,  and  to  which  we  are 
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ioTited.  This  declares  him  gracions,  ready  to  supply  onr  necessities,  and 
that  freely,  Bev.  Tii.  15,  16 ;  by  hanger  and  thirst,  all  wants  whatever  are 
signified.  Here  is  assurance  that  all  wants  shall  be  supplied,  and  the  ground 
of  it  expressed,  ver.  16.  The  throne  of  Qod,  through  the  Lamb  in  the 
midst  of  it,  becomes  a  throne  of  grace ;  hence  flow  all  supplies  to  the  people 
of  Christ,  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  They  shall  not  hunger,  the  Lamb  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne,  he  feeds  them ;  they  shall  not  thirst,  he  leads  them  to 
living  fountains.  Here  is  a  free,  a  full,  a  lasting  and  continuing  supply,  as 
from  a  fountain  that  runs  freely,  that  affords  not  drops  or  draughts,  but 
streams,  many  streams,  and  that  continually.  It  is  not  a  vessel  or  a  cistern, 
but  a  fountain,  a  spring ;  a  spring  that  is  never  dry,  a  living  fountain ;  till 
this  fiul,  we  can  never  want  supplies. 

Obj,  Oh,  but  do  not  we  see  many  of  those  in  want  who  come  before  this 
throne? 

Afu.  You  may  see  many  things  that  they  have  not,  but  nothing  that  they 
want.  They  that  have  all  that  is  good  for  them,  tJiough  there  be  many 
things  whidi  they  have  not,  yet  properly  they  want  nothing.  Want  is 
Bomething  to  be  complained  of;  but  none  in  reason  can  complain  because 
he  is  without  that  which  is  not  good  for  him ;  he  wants  it  not,  unless  it  may 
be  laid  be  wants  a  calamity,  that  which  would  be  bad  for  him ;  that  is  such  a 
want  of  which  none  but  a  madman  would  have  a  supply.  The  people  of 
Christ  may  have  all  that  they  want,  because  they  may  have  all  that  is  good ; 
the  throne  of  grace  makes  them  sure  of  this.  There  the  Lord  sets  forth 
bimself  as  in^tely  gracious,  and  so  ready  to  make  good  all  that  he  has 
graciously  promised,  and  he  has  promised  all  that  is  good,  Ps.  xzxiv.  9,  10, 
and  ixxxiv.  11. 

Obj.  Bat  I  cannot  think  but  such  a  thing  which  I  have  not  would  be 
good  for  me. 

Am.  The  question  here  is.  Whether  the  Lord  or  thyself  can  best  judge 
what  is  good  for  thee  ?  yet  methinks  this  should  be  no  question. 

(8.)  In  weakness,  inward  or  outward,  public  or  personal.  Hence  we  are 
encouraged  to  expect  strength  and  assistance ;  hence  it  comes,  even  from  the 
mercy-seat,  from  the  throne  of  grace :  Ps.  zz.  2,  *  Send  thee  help  from  the 
sanctuaiy.'  Why  from  the  sanctuary,  but  because  the  Lord  presented  him- 
self there  as  upon  the  mercy-seat  ?  The  sanctuary  was  in  Zion,  the  mercy- 
seat  was  in  the  sanctuary,  the  Lord  was  in  the  mercy-seat,  he  would  have 
himself  set  forth  as  residing  there.  Herein  they  pray,  and  pray  in  faith,  for 
help  and  strength. 

Thou  wantest  strength  to  subdue  corruption,  to  resist  temptation,  to  over- 
come the  world,  to  master  self,  to  bear  the  cross,  to  perform  hard  duties,  to 
improve  ordinances  and  gracious  opportunities,  to  walk  exemplarily,  to  live 
servieeably,  to  persevere  thus  doing.  Alas !  says  the  soul,  sensible  of  its 
own  wisaknesses,  where  shall  I  have  strength  for  all  this  ?  Where  ?  why  at 
the  throne.  If  he  that  sits  on  the  throne  will  strengthen  and  assist  thee, 
nothing  will  be  too  hard  for  thee,  Phil.  iv.  18.  And  he  is  ready  to  do  it,  for 
he  thai  has  all  power,  as  being  upon  the  throne,  is  all  gracious,  as  being  upon 
the  throne  of  grace. 

Then  as  to  the  public,  where  shall  there  be  help,  when  all  seems  running 
to  ruin,  when  the  interast  of  Christ  seems  sinking  in  all  countries  round 
about  us,  where  it  is  not  sunk  already ;  when  it  is  sinking  in  the  midst 
of  us?  What  help  can  stay  it,  or  be  any  support  to  it,  when  we  see  it 
poshed  headlong  ?  What  strength  can  raise  it,  when  it  seems  so  low,  so 
like  to  be  buried,  beyond  hopes  of  a  resurrection ;    when  all  that  look 
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about  them,  and  have  a  dae  Bense  of  each  concerns,  find  their  hearts  faib'ng 
them  for  fear,  and  for  <  looking  after  those  things  that  are  coming  on  the 
earth,'  Lnke  zxi.  26 ;  when  they  say  with  trembling  hearts,  By  whom 
shall  Jacob  arise,  for  he  is  small  ?  What  help  or  strength  shall  secore  the 
gospel,  and  the  interest  of  Christ  (which  depends  on  it)  to  these  parts  of  the 
world,  ready  to  be  over-ran  with  antichristian  darkness  and  violence? 
What  hope  in  snoh  circumstances  that  seem  hopeless  ?  Why,  this :  the 
Lord  reigns,  he  has  the  throne  still ;  there  is  help  and  strength  enough 
there.  Oh,  but  what  is  that  to  those  who  have  utterly  disobliged  him,  who 
have  forfeited  the  gospel,  as  mnch  as  any  that  ever  lost  it  ?  Wliy»  the  Lord 
here  shews  himself  gracious,  and  who  knows  but  the  unworthiest  may  find 
him  so  ?  As  it  is  a  throne  of  power,  so  a  throne  of  grace  we  come  to ;  and 
grace  acts  freely,  and  may  appear  for  the  relief  of  those  who  have  no  reason 
from  themselves  to  look  for  any  such  thing.  If  the  throne  of  grace  were 
duly  plied  by  those  who  have  interest  there,  there  might  be  hope  concerning 
this  thing ;  there,  and  there  only,  is  help  to  be  found  in  such  a  time  of 
need.  There  is  no  need  so  great,  but  help  for  it  may  be  had  at  this  throne; 
none  so  unworthy  but  may  meet  with  it  freely,  for  it  is  a  throne  of  grace. 

(4.)  Li  fears  and  dangers,  here  you  may  have  security,  Ps.  xzvii.  5,  Ps. 
xxzi.  20.  The  secret  of  the  tabernacle  was  the  holy  of  holies;  the  place  of 
the  mercy-seat.  And  this  is  called  the  secret  of  his  presence,  because  he 
exhibited  his  presence  on  the  mercy-seat.  Thus  David  was  confident  to  be 
secured,  as  if  he  had  been  hid  with  God,  as  if  he  had  been  covered  with  the 
wings  of  the  cherubims,  which  overshadowed  the  mercy-seat,  and  so  made 
it  the  secret  of  the  divine  presence.  To  come  to  the  throne  of  grace  is  the 
way  to  get  into  the  secret  of  the  Lord's  presence.  For  any  to  assault  yon 
there  wQl  be  to  offer  violence  to  the  throne  of  God ;  he  that  sits  upon  the 
throne  will  never  endure  it.  If  you  take  sanctuary  here,  you  are  safe.  Yon 
are  invited  to  come,  to  fly  to  it  in  time  of  danger.  He  that  offers  bis  own 
throne  for  a  sanctuary  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  violated.  He  that  touches  yon 
there  touches  the  apple  of  his  eye,  for  it  is  the  secret  of  his  face.  So  the 
words  signify  which  are  translated  the  secret  of  his  presence,  Ps.  xxzi.  20. 
y^^  "tno,  the  secret  or  covering  of  thy  countenance.  What  will  become  of 
those  who  will  venture  to  strike  at  tiie  face  of  God  ?  How  safe  are  they 
that  are  hid  un4er  this  covering,  who  are  secured  in  the  secret  of  his 
countenance  t  This  is  the  security  which  the  throne  of  grace  offers  yon. 
The  horns  of  the  altar  were  nothing  to  such  a  sanctuary. "  Joab  was  plucked 
from  thence,  but  none  can  reach  you  here.  It  is  the  throne  of  God,  he  can 
secure  you  ;  and  a  throne  of  grace,  he  will  do  it.  It  was  the  ground  of  th^t 
confidence,  Ps.  xxvii. 

'  (5.)  In  troubles  and  calamities  this  is  the  surest  way  to  deliverance.  In 
the  great  calamity  and  desolation  of  the  church,  lamented  Ps.  Ixxx.,  she 
applies  herself  to  the  Lord  as  dwelling  on  the  mercy-seat,  ver.  1,2.  So  did 
Hezekiah,  when  he  and  all  the  people  of  God  were  in  great  distress,  ready 
to  be  overcome  and  mined  by  Sennacherib  :  2  Kings  xix.  15,  '  Thou  residest 
on  the  mercy- seat,*  &c.  The  throne  of  grace  is  now  our  mercy- seat,  there 
we  may  be  sure  to  find  deliverance,  tvxou^ov  /So^^f/av,  '  relief  in  season ;' 
deliverance  whenever  it  will  be,  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  seasonable.  Oh  hot 
we  may  stay  long  first,  have  not  many  done  so  ?  You  shall  stay  no  longer 
for  it  than  yourselves  desire,  for  you  will  not  desire  it  t^  it  be  good;  and  it 
will  not  be  good  till  it  be  seasonable.  If  it  come  too  soon,  it  is  as  bad  as  if 
it  come  too  late.  It  is  never  good,  never  desirable,  but  when  it  is  in  season; 
and  when  it  will  be  seasonable,  the  throne  of  grace  in  the  text  assures  you 
of  it.    Whenever  deliverance  will  be  a  mercy,  whenever  it  will  be  an  act  of 
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grac«y  yoQ  shall  have  it  assuredly ;  and  it  is  madness  to  wish  it  before.  The 
text  bids  yon  be  confident  of  it ;  anything  that  is  mercy,  you  may  find  ; 
whatever  will  be  an  act  of  grace,  yon  may  obtain.  Yon  may  be  sore  of  it, 
becaose  it  ia  a  throne  of  grace  you  come  to,  Ps.  Ivii.  1,  Iziii.  4. 

I  might  add  many  other  particulars.  In  straits  and  perplexities  you  may 
htT6  direction  here,  as  from  an  oracle ;  in  grievances  you  may  have  ease 
and  support :  what  sweeter  and  stronger  support  than  the  throne  of  grace  ? 
In  desertion  and  despondency,  you  may  have  comfort ;  it  is  from  this  throne 
the  Lord  wh\  shew  himself  so  gracious  as  to  wipe  all  tears  from  his  people's 
eyes,  Rev.  vii.  17.  In  distance  and  estrangement  from  God,  by  coming  to 
his  throne  you  get  near  him,  Ps.  xci.  1. 

2.  The  next  thing  propounded  is  to  shew  how  all  discouragements  to  faith 
may  be  hereby  removed.  And  indeed  there  is  scarce  anything  that  tends  to 
discourage  faith,  or  to  puzzle  it  with  doubts  and  fears,  or  to  weaken  it  in 
its  actings  and  exercise,  but  may  be  hereby  dispelled.  There  is  no  objection 
that  unbelief  can  make,  or  a  distrustful  heart  suggest,  but  may  be  taken  off 
bj  eyeing  God  as  represented  on  the  throne  of  gi-ace,  and  viewing  those  per- 
fections and  excellencies  which  he  holds  forth  to  us  in  this  posture.  To 
instance  in  some  partieukrs. 

(1.)  The  difficulty  of  what  we  need,  of  what  we  would  have,  sometimes 
puzzles  faith.  So  it  did  not  only,  2  Kings  vii.  19,  but  in  Moses,  otherwise 
strong  in  faith  :  Num.  xi.  21,  *  The  people  are  six  hundred  thousand  foot- 
men; and  thou  hast  said,  I  will  give  them  flesh  that  they  may  eat  a  whole 
moDth.*  So  it  did  in  Martha  :  John  xi.  89,  '  By  this  time  he  stinketh,  for 
he  hath  been  dead  four  days.*  As  though  time  might  prescribe  to  the  Lord, 
or  as  if  the  grave  would  not  deliver  up  one  so  long  detained,  at  the  word  of 
Christ*s  power.  Faith  often  staggers  here.  How  can  such  a  danger,  such 
a  calamity,  be  prevented  ?  How  shall  antichristianism,  coming  in  upon  these 
parts  of  the  world  as  a  mighty  flood,  be  stopped,  when  all  things  in  view 
thn;aten,  all  seem  to  conspire  to  make  way  for  it,  and  no  means  visible  to 
divert  it  ?  How  can  such  an  evil,  hanging  over  person  or  family,  be  re- 
felled  ?  How  can  such  a  loss  be  made  up,  such  a  relation,  such  a  comfort  ? 
How  can  such  a  lust  be  subdued,  which  I  have  been  struggling  so  long  with 
to  so  little  purpose ;  that  which  is  rooted  in  my  temper  and  constitution, 
and  has  revived  so  often  when  I  have  looked  on  it  as  subdued  and  sup- 
pressed ?  What  escape  out  of  such  a  strait,  when  no  way  visible  to  escape, 
no  passage,  no  chink,  to  let  out  of  it  ?  How  shall  the  gospel,  our  liberties, 
comforts,  be  secured  to  us,  when  no  wisdom,  no  power  of  man,  appears  for 
the  effecting  of  it  ? 

Yea,  but  consider,  the  Lord  appears  here  as  a  God  almighty.  So  he  did 
<'n  the  mercy-seat,  so  he  does  on  the  throne  of  grace,  as  before.  And  is 
uDTthing  too  hard  for  God  ?  Is  anything  too  difficult  for  him  that  sits  on 
tie  throne,  to  whom  those  things  that  seem  utterly  impossible  to  us  are 
things  of  greatest  ease  ?  *  la  the  Lord's  hand  shortened  7*  So  he  answers 
Moses,  Num.  xi.  23. 

What  does  the  throne  here  mentioned  signify  ? 

'1.  ]  He  rules  and  reigns  over  the  world.  All  creatures,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  are  absolutely  subject  to  him.  He  can  order  all  the  creatures 
iu  the  lower  world,  whatever  is  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  sea,  or  in  the  air ; 
Tea,  the  stars  in  the  firmament,  and  all  the  angels  in  heaven,  to  do  whatever 
he  pleases.  He  can  bring  them  in  altogether  for  the  help  of  his  servants, 
^1  force  the  meanest  of  them  rather  than  fail.  If  all  the  hosts  of  the  lower 
world  were  not  sufficient,  he  has  innumerable  legions  of  angels,  many  and 
many  myriads  of  them  at  his  beck.     They  are  about  his  throne,  and  stand 
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there  as  ihe  attendants  of  this  great  King,  ready  to  receive  his  orders,  and 
to  execnte  them  in  the  behalf  of  his  people,  the  weakest  of  them,  the  little 
ones,  Mat.  zviii.  10.  What  eannot  he  do  for  yon,  whose  throne  declares 
that  he  can  raise  all  the  powers  of  the  world  to  do  his  pleasure  ? 

[2.J  But  there  is  no  need  of  all  this.  Since  he  has  the  throne,  he  can 
empower  any  one  thing  to  do  for  yon  whaterer  yon  need ;  since  he  has  the 
throne,  he  has  the  power,  all  power  is  at  his  disposing.  He  is  the  God,  the 
king  of  power.  Since  the  kingdom  is  his  (which  a  throne  signifies),  the  power 
is  his,  1  Chron.  zxix.  11,  Mat.  vi.  18,  Bey.  v.  18.  All  ereatores  ascribe  all 
power  to  him  that  is  on  the  throne.  And  he  that  has  dispersed  this  power 
unto  several  creatures,  he  can  unite  it  all  in  one ;  or  as  much  of  it  in  any 
one  as  will  be  enough  for  your  relief,  whatever  your  case  be.  He  can  con- 
vey power  into  any  ordinance  to  comfort,  quicken,  or  strengthen  yoa  ;  so  as 
yon  may  prevail  against  any  lust,  resist  any  temptation,  bear  any  cross  what- 
soever. He  can  enable  any  creature  to  supply  any  want,  make  np  any  loes 
or  breach,  even  such  as  you  are  apt  to  think  can  never  be  repaired.  He  can 
empower  any  instrument,  how  crooked,  or  weak,  or  broken,  or  insufficient 
soever  it  seem,  to  do  that  for  you  which  you  see  no  means  or  instruments 
able  to  do.  He  has  the  throne,  the  power  is  his ;  he  can  dispose  of  it  as 
he  pleases ;  he  can  convey  so  much  of  it  into  anything  as  will  serve  your 
turn,  and  answer  your  need,  whatever  it  be. 

[B.j  If  there  were  no  creature,  no  instrument  in  the  world  to  help,  yet 
would  you  not  be  at  a  loss  in  time  of  need ;  for  he  tbat  is  on  the  throne 
could  do  it  alone.  He  can  do  all  that  ever  you  need,  without  any  means  or 
instruments.  His  bare  word  is  sufficient,  all-sufficient,  for  it,  whatever  it 
be,  how  great,  how  difficult,  how  impossible  soever  it  seem.  Such  a  power 
there  is  even  in  the  word  of  the  great  King,  Ps.  xliv.  4.  There  needs  no 
more  to  deliver  you,  to  deliver  his  people  anywhere,  how  deep  soever  plunged ; 
but  only  the  command  of  him  that  sits  on  the  throne.  If  the  gospel,  tbe 
interests  of  Christ,  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  dear  concerns  of  our 
souls,  and  the  souls  of  posterity,  were  all  as  dry  bones,  in  a  more  forlorn 
and  hopeless  condition  than  they  are,  he  could  make  all  live  with  a  word. 
He  that  is  our  king,  that  sits  upon  the  throne,  can  command  life  into  that 
which  seems  as  far  from  living  as  a  dry  bone.  While  he  keeps  the  throne, 
it  is  a  senseless  heart  that  fails  through  distrust  of  power,  even  vrhen  all 
visible  power  and  help  fails. 

(2.)  Some  may  say,  The  Lord  is  able  enough ;  I  do  not  doubt  of  his 
power ;  but  is  he  willing  to  help,  to  strengthen,  to  deliver  me  from  inward 
or  outward  dangers  ?  Here  faith  is  often  at  a  stand  :  Mat.  viii.  2,  *  If  then 
wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean.'  The  leper  did  not  question  Christ's  power 
to  cleanse  him,  but  his  willingness.  Many  who  believe  his  power,  yet  ques- 
tion bis  will.     Here  it  usually  sticks  :  Is  he  willing  ? 

Why,  yes.  The  Lord  upon  the  mercy-seat  appeared  as  a  God  of  mercy.  And 
what  is  mercy,  but  a  willingness,  a  readiness  to  pity  and  help.  When  will 
the  Lord  shew  mercy,  if  not  here,  if  not  now,  when  he  exhibits  himself  as 
on  the  mercy-seat  ?  When  the  Lord  offers  himself  on  a  throne  of  grace, 
this  gives  assurance  that  grace  is  then  to  be  found.  He  bids  as  now  come 
with  confidence  to  find  grace  ;  and  when  he  bids  us  be  confident,  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  he  will  fail  us  ?  Will  he  let  those  whom  he  bids  trust 
in  him  for  this  thing  be  ashamed  and  miss  of  it  ?  An  ingennons  man  will 
not  do  so,  much  less  the  gracious  God.  Upon  this  throne  he  appears  gra- 
cious in  a  solemn,  a  glorious  manner.  He  will  not  frustrate  the  expectatioD 
that  such  an  appearance,  such  a  manifestation  of  himself,  raises.  It  is  not 
for  his  honour  to  defeat  those  hopes  that  himself  hereby  excites  and  enconr- 
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•ges  in  8oeh  a  mazmer.  It  would  be  a  blot,  a  great  disparagement  to  this 
throne,  if  it  ahonld  not  prove  what  himself  styles  it.  His  throne  is  a  pledge 
that  he  is  willing.  You  have  a  pledge  no  less  considerable  than  the  throne 
of  God  to  assore  yon  that  70a  shall  find  him  gracioos ;  and  to  be  gracious, 
is  to  be  freely  willing. 

(8.)  It  is  true,  you  may  say,  the  Lord  is  gracious  and  merciful,  and  so 
he  may  be  willing  to  help  and  pity  others,  and  freely  so ;  but  how  does  it 
appear  that  be  is  willing  to  do  it  for  me  ?    Faith  is  here  often  at  a  stand. 

Why,  consider  the  Lord  on  the  mercy-seat,  and  so  on  the  throne  of  grace, 
is  a  God  under  promise,  as  I  shewed  before.  And  promises  are  for  particu- 
lar application ;  they  speak  the  Lord  willing  to  do  this,  and  the  other ;  and, 
in  a  word,  whatever  thou  needest,  whatsoever  is  good  to  thee  ;  they  offer  all 
the  great  and  precious  things  which  are  the  contents  of  these  great  and  pre- 
cious promises  to  thee  in  particular. 

To  go  no  farther,  the  words  of  the  text,  though  propounded  in  form  of  an 
exhortation,  yet  they  are  indeed  a  promise  virtually,  and  so  to  all  effects  and 
puiposes,  as  many  other  expressions  are  in  Scripture,  so  that  a  great  part  of 
Scripture  are  promises  in  effect,  though  not  so  taken  notice  of.  This  here 
may  be  resolved  (as  there  is  good  ground  to  resolve  it)  into  this  form :  Those 
that  come  to  the  throne  of  grace  shall  find  mercy,  &c.  And  then,  you  see, 
it  is  a  most  gracious  promise ;  and  to  whom  is  it  made  ?  To  the  people  of 
Christ  that  are  in  need ;  and  so  it  belongs  to  thee  if  thou  pertain  to  Christ, 
and  art  in  need.  If  it  be  a  time  of  need  with  thee,  either  as  to  inward  or 
outward  state,  here  is  mercy  and  grace  for  thee  in  particular ;  thou  hast  a 
promise  of  it,  which  thou  mayest  apply  particularly  to  thyself. 

(4.)  Oh,  but  though  I  may  apply  this  or  that  promise,  yet  there  are  many 
promises  Uiat  I  think  are  not  fit  or  proper,  or  intended  for  me.  Many  seem 
particular  to  some  eminent  saints,  and  divers  of  them  were  made  upon  special 
occasions,  which  restrains  them  from  me  ;  and,  which  concerns  the  matter 
before  us,  those  in  particular  which  were  made  to  Moses  and  his  successors, 
toQching  the  Lord's  meeting  them,  and  communing  with  them  firom  the 
mercy-seat.  And  this  in  the  text,  it  is  for  those  that  can  come  with  confi- 
dence and  assurance. 

In  answer  to  this,  consider :  the  Lord  upon  the  mercy-seat,  or  the  throne 
of  grace,  appears  a  God  in  covenant,  as  I  shewed  in  the  application.  Now, 
all  the  promises  are  but  several  articles  of  that  covenant.  He  that  is  in 
covenant  with  God  is  included  in  all  the  articles  of  it ;  every  promise  belongs 
to  him,  so  far  as  his  condition  makes  him  capable,  and  requires  it.  The 
Lord  upon  the  throne  of  grace  is  a  God  to  us  in  Christ.  Now,  in  Christ  all 
the  promises  are  yea  and  amen.  He  being  the  mediator  of  this  covenant,  and 
all  the  promises  being  ratified  and  confirmed  by  his  blood,  they  are  yea  and 
amen  in  him  ;  and  that  constantly ;  not  yea  to  his  people  formerly  and  nay 
to  his  people  now,  but  yea  always.  And  they  are  all  so  in  Christ,  2  Cor.  i.  20, 
true  and  firm.  The  covenant  is  as  a  daster  of  grapes,  the  several  promises 
are  as  particular  grapes  in  that  cluster,  Christ  is  as  the  branch  or  stalk  that 
holds  them  all.  He  that  kys  hold  on  Christ  hath  the  stalk  in  his  hand,  and 
80  holds  the  whole  cluster,  and  every  particular  grape.  If  Christ  be  thine, 
thou  hast  laid  hold  on  the  covenant ;  the  whole  cluster  of  promises  is  in 
thine  hand. 

The  Lord  here  offers  grace  and  mercy ;  he  is  upon  the  throne  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  therefore  called  a  throne  of  grace.  Now,  he  who  has 
grace  and  mercy  offered  has  all  the  promises  made  over  to  him  ;  for 
mercy  and  grace  is  the  sum  of  them  all ;  all  that  they  contain  or  hold  forth 
ia  mercy  or  grace. 
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And  as  for  promises  made  apon  special  ocoasion,  we  find  the  Holy  Ghost 
applying  them  to  others  afterward,  upon  occasions  far  differing  from  those 
npon  which  they  were  first  made,  e, g.  that  promise,  Josh.  i.  5,  'I  will  not 
£ul  thee  nor  forsake  thee.'  It  was  made  to  Joshua  in  particular,  and  npon 
a  special  occasion,  when  he  was  going  to  conquer  Canaan,  and  to  get  posses- 
sion of  another  land.  And  yet  this  the  Holy  Ghost  applies  to  the  fiEuthfal 
in  common,  and  that  as  a  motive  to  be  contented  with  their  present  condition 
^  and  enjoyments ;  an  occasion  very  different,  if  not  opposite,  to  that  which 
was  its  first  rise,  Heb.  ziii.  6. 

If  we  be  not  in  the  same  circumstances  with  Moses,  when  the  Lord  made 
those  promises  to  him,  there  may  be  some  circumstantial  difference  as  to  the 
performing  of  them  to  us,  but  the  substance  of  them  will  be  made  good  to 
his  people  in  all  ages.  Though  he  will  not  speak  to  his  servants  now,  and 
commune  with  them  now  in  an  audible  voice,  as  he  did  with  Moses  from  the 
mercy-seat,  yet  he  will  meet  his  people  at  the  throne  of  grace,  and  admit  them 
to  communion  with  him,  and  give  them  divine  answers  in  a  way  suitable  to 
gospel  times ;  and  for  this  may  these  promises  now  be  made  use  of. 

(5.)  Oh,  but  I  fear  I  want  the  condition  of  the  promise,  and  then  what 
encouragement  can  there  be  for  me  to  apply  the  promise  for  this  ?  I  intend  no 
encouragement  but  for  believers ;  for  it  is  faith  that  the  text  leads  me  to  en- 
courage ;  and  where  there  is  faith,  here  is  great  encouragement,  though  there 
be  great  weaknesses  and  defects  as  to  other  qualifications.  For  when  the  high 
priest  appeared  before  the  Lord,  presenting  himself  upon  the  mercy-seat,  what 
was  he  required  to  bring  into  the  most  holy  place  ?  Why,  only  incense  and  the 
blood  of  sprinkling.  Lev.  xvi.  12-14.  These  signified  the  intercession  and 
satisfaction  of  Chnst.  Now,  these  are  already  prepared  to  thy  hand,  and 
held  forth  to  thee  by  the  throne  of  grace ;  for  by  virtue  hereof  it  is  a 
throne  of  grace.  If,  therefore,  faith  lay  hold  on  these,  that  will  give  thee 
access  to  &e  mercy-seat,  and  to  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant ;  to 
the  covenant  of  promise,  and  to  all  the  promises  of  the  covenant;  and  to  him 
who  is  upon  the  throne  of  grace,  as  a  God  in  covenant. 

(6.)  Oh,  but  if  I  have  faith,  it  is  very  weak ;  so  weak  as  I  know  not 
whether  it  be  alive  in  me ;  I  doubt  whether  it  have  a  being  there.  And 
it  is  a  strong  faith  that  the  text  calls  for,  such  as  is  strengthened  into 
confidence,  and  rises  up  to  assurance.  Those  that  are  to  come  are  such  as 
can  come  boldly. 

The  apostie  does  not  say  that  none  may  come  before  this  throne  but  those 
that  can  come  with  assurance  and  confidence.  But  the  design  of  this  ex- 
pression is  to  shew  that  all  the  people  of  Christ,  even  the  poorest  weaklings, 
such  whose  faith  is  weakest,  have  encouragement  to  come  boldly.  Here  is 
enough  in  this  representation  to  strengthen  the  weak  hands  and  the  feeble 
knees,  to  put  spirits  and  strength  into  a  fainting,  a  languishing  faith ;  enon^ 
to  quash  its  fears,  satisfy  its  doubts,  scatter  all  jealousies,  and  support  it  in  its 
tremblmgs.  So  that  here  is  no  reason  at  all  to  stay  away,  because  yon  are 
weak ;  but  the  rather  to  come,  that  you  may  be  strong  in  faith ;  for  the 
throne  of  grace  offers  grace  and  mercy,  is  a  ground  of  assured  hope  that 
you  may  obtain  mercy,  &c.  Now,  what  is  the  property,  the  office  of  mercj, 
but  to  pity  weaknesses  and  relieve  them  ?  And  what  does  grace  import,  bnt 
that  the  Lord  upon  this  throne  will  do  it  freely  ?  If  it  were  not  so, 
grace  were  no  grace  ;  it  would  be  a  throne  of  something  else,  not  of  grace. 
Both  grace  and  mercy  are  for  help,  says  the  text,  and  for  help  in  time  of 
need ;  and  so  they  are  most  for  those  who  are  in  most  need.  And  those  who 
are  weakest  are  in  most  need ;  and  therefore  weaklings  have  as  much  en- 
couragement as  any  to  come  boldly.    Mercy  and  grace  is  as  much  designed 
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for  thee  m  (if  not  more  for  thee  than)  any,  and  offered  here  to  answer  all 
thj  needs,  supply  defects,  strengthen  thee  in  weaknesses,  and  oat  of  weak- 
nesses to  make  thee  strong. 

(7.)  Oh  but  I  have  more  to  discourage  me  than  mere  weakness !  I  have 
sinned,  I  have  disobliged  the  Lord  who  sits  npon  the  throne,  and  have  dealt 
too  nnfaithfoUy  in  the  covenant. 

I  suppose  thou  dost  not  allow  thyself  in  any  evil  way,  in  any  known  sin  ; 
thou  bewailest  thy  proneness  to  sin ;  thou  watchest  and  resistest,  and  strivest 
against  it.  If  this  be  thy  case,  here  wants  not  encouragement ;  sin  in  such 
eircnmstanceB  does  not  disoblige  the  Lord,  so  as  he  vnll  not  remember  his 
covenant.  Remember  what  I  said  in  the  opening  of  the  point  in  hand.  The 
Lord  is  upon  the  mercy-seat;  and  consequently,  as  upon  the  throne  of  grace, 
is  a  God  reconciled,  a  God  pardoning  sin,  covering  it  out  of  his  sight.  Christ, 
the  covering,  the  mercy-seat,  is  interposed  betwixt  him  and  the  condemn- 
ing, the  accusing  law,  to  hide  sin  and  guilt  from  his  eye.  As  he  is  upon  the 
throne  of  grace,  he  '  sees  no  iniquity  in  Jacob,'  &o ;  he  will  not  take  notice 
of  it  so  as  to  be  disobliged.  The  Lamb  is  said  to  be  *  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne,'  Bev.  y.  6,  and  vii.  17.  It  is  through  him  that  it  is  a  throne  of 
grace,  and  it  is  that  Lamb  that  takes  away  the  sin ;  so  that  coming  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  there  you  may  see  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  so  may 
conclude  sin  taken  away.  It  is  gone,  it  cannot  disannul  the  covenant.  Yon 
may  see  that  in  the  throne  of  grace,  which  declares  the  Lord  has  taken  a 
eoane  to  make  the  covenant  everlasting ;  though  it  be  made  with  sinners,  the 
mediation  and  interposal  of  Christ,  who  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  will 
secure  it. 

(6.)  But  the  Lord  is  long  ere  he  perform  his  promise.  I  want  help,  and 
it  comes  not.  I  cry  unto  him  for  it,  and  he  answers  not.  He  delays ;  my 
soul  fails  in  waiting  for  him. 

Afu.  There  may  be  mistakes  here.  Either  he  performs  his  promise  and 
aoswers  your  desires,  and  you  observe  it  not,  or  else  it  is  not  best  for  you 
that  he  should  do  it  yet.  The  throne  of  grace  holds  forth  ground  of  assur- 
ance that  you  shall  have  help  as  soon  as  you  can  reasonably  desire  it  (and 
what  would  you  have  more  ?).  You  cannot  reasonably  desire  it  but  when  it 
viU  be  best  for  you ;  it  will  not  be  best  for  you  but  when  it  is  seasonable, 
and  when  it  is  seasonable  you  are  here  assured  of  it.  This  is  expressly  in 
the  text ;  coming  to  the  tlurone  you  shall  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  for 
seasonable  help,  hg  tuxar^v  jSoii^fiay,  for  help  when  it  is  seasonable.  It  is 
not  good  till  then,  and  so  till  then  you  cannot  in  reason  desire  it.  As  soon 
as  the  finding  of  it  will  be  a  merey,  as  soon  as  the  obtaining  of  it  will  be  an 
>ct  of  grace  (and  before,  it  cannot  be  in  season,  it  is  not  to  be  desired).  '  He 
that  shall  come  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry  ;*  he  will  not  stay  one  jot 
longer.  His  posture  npon  the  mercy-seat  (to  which  the  throne  of  grace 
uiswers)  signifies  all  speed  and  celerity,  when  the  wisdom  of  him  who 
charges  the  angels  with  folly  can  see  fit  and  good  for  you.  He  was  npon 
the  mercy-seat  as  his  chariot;  there  he  was  presented  as  sitting  between  the 
ehernbims.  The  word  Cherub  is  most  probably  derived  from  Rechab^  a 
chariot  That  of  the  psalmist  refers  to  this  representation :  Ps.  Izxxvi.  17, 
'The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand,  thousands  of  angels  multiplied.' 
The  two  eherubims  upon  the  mercy-seat  were  an  emblem  of  these  two 
myriads.  *  The  Lord  is  among  them  ;  as  in  Sinai,  so  in  the  holy  place.' 
These  signified  his  special  presence  in  both.  Here  he  sets  forth  himself  as 
<m  a  throne,  or  in  a  chariot.  It  is  called  the  '  chariot  of  the  eherubims,* 
1  Chron.  xxviii.  18.  The  Lord  will  be  as  quick  and  speedy  in  bringing 
^P  to  his  people  when  it  is  good  and  seasonable  and  desirable,  as  if  he 
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eame  in  a  eharioi  drawn  with  chorobimSy  Pb.  xviii.  10  ;  and  this  ehaiiot  is 
Bwifter  than  the  wings  of  the  wind.  So  he  oame  for  David's  deliTeranoe; 
80  he  will  come  for  yonrs  when  it  is  seasonable.  You  cannot  desire  it 
sooner,  unless  you  wonld  have  it  before  it  be  good,  before  it  is  to  be  desired. 

8.  The  last  thing  propounded  is  to  shew  what  positiTO  supports  are 
hereby  offered  to  our  faith.  Having  set  before  you  how  oar  eyeing  the 
Lord  as  on  the  merey-seat,  as  on  the  throne  of  grace,  serves  to  remove 
all  discouragements  that  faith  may  meet  with,  I  shall  now  let  you  see 
positively  how  the  Lord,  thus  represented  to  us,  afibrds  all  encouragement 
that  is  requisite  to  strengthen  and  support  our  flEdth  in  all  addresses. 

The  Lord  here  shews  himself  both  able  and  willing  to  be  unto  his  people 
whatever  they  can  desire,  and  to  do  for  them  whatever  they  need.  And 
whore  the  Lord  declares  himself  both  able  and  willing,  there  faiih  hath 
all  the  encouragement  that  it  can  possibly  have  to  strengthen  and  embolden 
it.  The  Lord  is  not  hindered  or  disabled  by  any  of  Uiose  defects  which 
may  disable  others  from  helping  us,  for  he  appears  here  as  always  preseot, 
as  unconceivably  wise  and  ii^itely  powerful. 

(1.)  This  may  persuade  us,  assure  us  of  his  presence.  I  shewed  yoa 
in  the  explication  how  the  Lord  in  the  mercy-seat,  and  consequently  on 
the  throne  of  grace,  offers  his  presence  to  his  people,  and  what  a  presence 
it  is  that  is  here  exhibited  in  divers  particulars.  Let  me  but  add  one 
text  wherein  we  have  them  all  together,  £zek.  xliii.  7. 

[1.]  Here  is  an  intimate  presence.  He  will  be  not  near  them  or  with 
them  only,  but  in  them,  in  the  midst  of  them. 

[2.]  A  special  presence.  He  will  be  in  them,  not  only  as  he  is  in  the 
rest  of  the  world,  but  in  a  more  peculiar  manner,  with  a  gracious  pre- 
sence, such  as  the  mercy-seat  held  forth  there  and  the  throne  of  grace  now ; 
present  in  a  way  of  mercy,  in  a  gracious  manner. 

[8.]  A  glorious  presence.  He  will  be  with  them  as  on  his  throne,  wfaerB 
he  appears  in  his  glory  and  majesty.     See  ver.  5. 

[4.J  An  all-sufficient  presence.  To  secure  them  firom  what  they  fear,  and 
give  what  they  desire.  '  My  holy  name  shall  they  no  more  defile.'  His  pre- 
sence shall  keep  them  from  sinning  against  him ;  and  that  which  keeps  us 
from  sin  secures  us  from  all  that  is  dreadful,  for  there  is  nothing  dreadful 
but  sin  and  the  elects  of  it  There  will  be  no  more  effects  of  sin  when  they 
no  more  defile  his  name ;  and  so  far  as  they  are  kept  from  sin,  so  fiir  tbe 
way  is  open  for  all  good  things,  all  we  can  desire,  for  it  is  sin  only  that 
stops  the  way  and  withholds  good  things  firom  us. 

[5.J  A  continuing  presence.  It  is  not,  I  will  come  to  them,  I  will  visit 
them,  I  will  stay  with  them  for  a  while,  but  *  I  will  dwell  with  them.'  That 
denotes  a  settled,  a  constant  abode.  And  '  dwell  with  them  for  ever.'  Thus 
will  the  Lord  be  present  with  his  people  when  the  place  of  his  throne  is 
amongst  them.  Such  a  presence  the  throne  of  grace  imports.  It  is  true,  the 
Lord's  throne  is  said  to  be  in  heaven,  because  Ms  glory  in  a  peculiar  manner 
appears  there.  But  throne  is  a  figurative  expression,  and  dLenotes  bis  reign 
or  empire ;  and  so,  wherever  the  Lord  reigns  and  rules,  there  is  his  throne, 
Ps.  eiii.  19,  '  His  kingdom  ruleth  over  all.'  He  rules  everywhere.  His 
throne  is  where  his  kingdom  is,  and  that  is,  as  over  all,  so  within  his  people: 
Luke  xvii.  21,  <  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.'  There  is  an  intimate 
presence.  And  as  his  throne  is  everywhere,  so  it  is  everywhere  a  throne  of 
grace  to  his  people  ;  and  so,  wherever  they  are,  they  have  his  graoious  pre- 
sence. And  though  he  appear  most  glorious  in  heaven,  yet  wherever  he  is, 
wherever  his  throne  is,  he  is  glorious ;  so  that,  being  in  the  midst  of  his 
people,  he  is  the  glory  in  the  midst  of  them.    It  is  a  glorious  presence. 
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Aod  it  will  afford  help  in  need ;  all  help  that  is  needful,  and  that  is  as 
maeh  as  we  need  desire ;  help  in  season,  and  that  is  as  good  as  we  can 
wiah.  80  far  it  is  an  all-soffieient  presence,  and  it  will  continue  while  his 
grace  continues,  and  that  is  for  ever.  It  will  be  a  throne  of  grace  while 
his  grace  and  mercy  endores,  and  this  endures  for  ever. 

80  that  upon  the  whole,  there  is  not  the  least  occasion  of  distnist  or 
doabt  that  we  shall  suffer  by  reason  of  his  distance  from  us,  that  he  will  fail 
08  iny  moment  by  reason  of  his  absence,  since  the  throne  of  grace  insures 
his  presenee  with  his  people,  and  such  a  presence  as  is  most  desirable. 

(2.)  This  may  persuade  us  of  his  wisdom ;  for  from  the  mercy-seat  did 
fthe  Lord  manifiest  his  infinite  wisdom  by  giving  them  a  resolution  of  their 
greatest  difficulties,  such  as  were  too  hard  for  any  created  understanding. 
Hera  they  asked  counsel  of  the  Lord,  and  he  answered  them  according  to  the 
judgment  of  Urim :  Nam.  zxvii.  21,  '  Before  the  Lord,'  i.  e,  with  their  faces 
towsrds  him,  as  presenting  himself  on  the  mercy-seat ;  for  when  they  were 
to  ask  counsel,  the  priest,  putting  en  the  breast-plate  of  Vrim  and  Thumminit 
set  his  fiice  towards  the  mercy-seat,  and  the  Lord  from  thence  gave  him  an- 
swers, either  1^  an  audible  voice  or  by  secret  inspiration,  which  answers  when 
the  priest  had  deeUured  to  the  people,  the  stones  and  letters  in  the  breast- 
plate shined  (as  is  conceived)  wiUi  some  extraordinary  lustre  and  brightness, 
aod  thereby  the  people  had  assurance  that  the  answer  was  from  the  Lord. 
And  the  priest  being  herein  a  type  of  Christ,  who  carries  his  people  in  his 
heart  before  the  Lord,  as  the  priest  did  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  upon 
his  brsast.  To  the  brightness  shining  in  the  breast-plate  thftt  expression  of 
the  apostle  may  have  reference  :  2  Cor.  iv.  6,  '  God,  who  commanded  the 
light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.'  How- 
eter,  in  this  representation  of  the  Lord  upon  a  throne  of  grace,  the  light  of 
the  glorious  knowledge  of  God  does  appear  shining  in  the  face  of  Christ, 
with  a  brighter  and  more  conspicuous  lustre.  Here  we  may  see  with  open 
&M,  without  any  veil  interposed,  without  any  shadow  of  obscure  types,  tiiat 
taXmvmuX^  tfif /a,  as  the  apostle  calls  it,  £ph.  iii.  10,  that  admirable  variety 
of  infinitely  wise  contrivances  and  dispensations  for  the  saving  of  Jew  and 
f^otile,  the  depths  of  which  the  angels  cannot  sound,  though  they  do  their 
endeavour,  diving  into  it  with  earnest  desire  of  fuller  discoveries,  and  great 
admiration  of  what  they  see. 

Here  he  shews  men  and  angels  that  his  wisdom  has  found  out  a  way  to 
reconcile  justice  and  mercy,  through  the  mediation  and  interposal  of  Christ, 
the  Lamb  thai  is  in  the  midst  of  Uie  throne.  Here  we  have  a  view  of  that 
wisdom  which  could  find  out  a  way  to  shew  mercy  to  sinners,  when  his  justice 
had  eondeaaned  them,  and  was  obliged  to  do  severe  execution  upon  them. 
All  the  wisdom  of  men  and  angels  could  never  have  found  out  an  expedient  for 
this  diftenlty ;  they  had  been  to  seek  (as  we  had  been  lost)  eternally,  if  any- 
thing but  infinite  wisdom  had  been  put  upon  this  discovery.  And  is  he  not 
able,  in  point  of  wisdom,  to  do  anything,  to  do  everything  for  us ;  to  find  out 
WITS  and  means  to  relieve  us  in  any  case  or  exigent  whatsoever,  whose 
wisdom  coold  find  out  a  way  to  do  that  which  was  too  hard  for  the  wisdom 
uf  angels  to  discern  how  it  could  be  done? 

(8.)  This  may  persuade  us  of  his  power.  Faith  may  hence  grow  confident 
that  he  is  not  disabled,  cannot  fail  his  people,  for  want  of  power.  For  he 
appears  on  the  throne  as  one  that  has  all  power,  which  I  made  clear  to  you 
Man.  Let  ma  but  add  one  expression,  frequently  used  in  Scripture,  and 
▼cry  pregnant  for  this  purpose.  The  Lord's  appearing  from  the  mercy-seat, 
tot  the  help  of  his  people,  is  expressed  by  shining :  Ps.  Ixxx.  1,  '  Thou  that 
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dwelldst  on  the  mercy-seat,  shine  forth.'  The  greatest  works  that  ever  the 
Lord  did  for  his  people  are  thus  set  forth.  It  is  deliveranoe  from  the  cap- 
tivity that  they  pray  for  here  in  these  terms.  And  their  deliverance  oat  of 
Egypt  is  thns  expressed :  Dent,  zxxiii.  2,  '  The  Lord  came  from  Sinai,  and 
rose  ap  from  Seir  unto  them ;  he  shined  forth  from  monnt  Paran,*  &c. 
And  the  same  expression  is  used  with  respect  (as  is  prohahly  conceived)  to 
the  great  work  of  redemption  hy  Christ,  Ps.  1. 2.  The  words  in  the  original 
ran  thus :  From  Sion,  from  the  perfection  of  heauty,  the  Lord  will  shine. 
As  the  Lord  shined  from  the  mercy-seat,  which  was  seated  in  monnt  SioD, 
and  where  the  Lord  most  perfectly  manifested  his  beanty  or  glory,  so  in 
Sion  the  trae  light,  the  Messias,  appeared,  and  from  thence  diffosed  the  tnu 
light  of  the  gospel  throngh  the  world.  All  the  Lord's  most  signal  works  are 
thus  set  forUi  by  shining.  And  the  Lord  upon  the  throne  of  grace  is  repre- 
sented as  shining ;  for  Uiere  he  appears  in  the  greatness  and  exaltation  of 
his  grace  and  mercy ;  and  the  lustre  of  these  appearing  is  his  shining  forth, 
his  manifesting  himself  on  the  throne  of  grace,  where  the  glory  of  his  throne, 
the  beams  of  his  migesty,  are  mercy  and  grace ;  this  is  shining  forth.  And 
by  this  expression,  fiiith  may  discover  how  able  he  is,  who  sits  upon  the 
throne,  to  do  whatever  we  stand  in  need  of.  Hence  it  appears  he  can  do  all 
things  for  the  help  of  his  people,  easily,  instantly,  irresistibly,  and  advan- 
tageously.    He  is  able  to  do  anything,  everything,  for  our  relief. 

[1.]  Easily.  Without  any  toil  or  trouble.  It  costs  him  no  more  pains 
to  do  all  you  need  or  can  desire,  than  it  costs  the  sun  to  shine  forth.  He 
can  supply  all  wants,  resolve  all  doubts,  subdue  all  corraptions,  secure  from 
all  calamities,  those  which  most  threaten  us,  as  easily  as  the  sun  can  shine. 
He  can  as  easily  scatter  all  your  doubts,  fears,  dangers,  lusts,  as  the  sun  can 
scatter  the  thinnest  cloud ;  it  is  no  more  to  him  than  shining  forth. 

He  can  as  easily  do  all  you  can  think  or  desire,  as  you  can  turn  an  eye, 
or  move  a  hand,  or  speak  a  word ;  for  with  as  much  ease  does  the  sun  dart 
forth  his  light  and  beams ;  and  it  is  no  more  for  the  Lord  to  put  forth  his 
power,  than  to  shine  forth.  If  that  which  you  desire  would  put  the  Lord  to 
any  pains,  or  toil,  or  trouble,  you  might  doubt  whether  it  would  be  done ; 
but  here  is  the  encouragement  of  fiuth,  the  Lord  can  do  all  with  the  greatest 
ease ;  let  him  but  shine  forth,  and  it  is  done. 

[2.]  Instantly.  In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  soon  as  the 
light  diffuses  itself  through  the  air :  Mat.  xxiv.  27,  '  As  the  lightning  cometh 
out  of  the  east,  and  shineth  even  unto  the  west,  so  shall  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  man  be.'  The  lightning  is  so  quick  in  its  motion,  that  it  is  in  the 
east  and  west  at  once,  and  in  a  moment.  So  quickly  can  the  Lord  do  ail 
you  can  desire ;  he  can  make  the  outgoings  of  his  power  like  the  goings 
forth  of  the  light ;  let  him  but  shine  forth,  and  it  is  done.  Those  lusts  that 
you  have  been  wrestling  and  tugging  with  for  many  years,  he  can  subdue  in 
a  moment.  Those  doubts,  obscorities,  perplexities  that  have  puzzled  you  so 
long,  and  through  which  your  understandings  cannot  make  their  way,  he  can 
clear  up  in  a  moment  Those  clouds  of  antichristian  darkness  that  are 
gathering  thick  about  us,  he  can  quickly  scatter ;  let  him  but  shine  forth,  and 
they  will  vanish.  If  what  you  need  or  desire  would  cost  the  Lord  any  expense, 
or  time,  or  prove  tedious  to  him,  you  might  doubt  whether  it  would  be  done ; 
but  he  can  do  all  with  as  quick  a  motion  as  that  of  the  light,  all  in  an  in^ftani 

[8.]  Irresistibly.  Nothing  can  stop  him  or  give  hun  any  impediment 
Men  and  devils  can  no  more  obstract  what  his  power  is  engaged  in,  than  you 
can  hinder  the  sun  from  rising  with  your  hand,  or  stop  it  from  going  forth  in 
its  strength  and  lustre  when  it  is  risen.  If  the  Lord  could  be  hmdered,  £uth 
might  be  at  a  stand.    But  here  is  the  encouragement  of  frdthy  he  can  do 
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what  jon  would  have  him,  irresisiibly,  and  break  throngh  all  impediments, 
18  the  light  passes  through  the  dear  air,  without  the  least  stop  or  stay. 

[4.J  Advantageously.  Without  any  loss  or  prejudice  to  himself;  nay, 
wi^  advantage  as  to  his  own  glory.  The  sun  loses  nothing  by  shining  forth ; 
uMj,  the  more  it  shines,  the  more  does  it  display  its  beaaty  and  glory.  The 
Laid  loses  nothing  by  employing  his  power  for  his  people ;  nay,  the  more 
he  pats  it  forth,  the  more  glorious  he  appears.  When  the  sun  goes  forth  in 
its  foil  strength,  it  goes  forth  in  the  brightness  of  its  glory ;  so  when  the 
Lord  puts  forth  the  greatness  of  his  power  for  his  people,  he  shines  forth  in 
the  brightness  of  his  glory.  If  the  Lord  suffered  any  loss,  or  prejudice,  or 
disadvantage,  by  doing  for  yon  what  you  stand  in  need  of,  you  might  doubt  that 
it  would  not  be  done ;  but  this  is  faith's  encouragement,  the  Lord  gains  glory 
by  employing  his  power  for  you ;  the  more  he  doth,  the  more  his  glory  shines 
forth.    His  appearing  for  yon  from  between  the  oherubims  is  a  shining  forth. 

So  you  see  that  &ith  may  here  discern  that  the  Lord  is  able,  and  thus 
able,  to  do  whatever  you  need  or  desire.  And  that  is  one  of  the  two  prin- 
eipal  supports  and  encouragements  that  faith  has  in  all  its  actings.  Now  if 
we  may  be  assured  that  he  is  willing  too,  then  fiftith  has  all  the  encourage- 
mrat  that  we  can  virish.     And  herein,  in  the 

Second  place,  we  may  be  persuaded  that  he  is  willing  likewise.  When 
(kith  can  have  assurance  that  the  Lord  is  not  only  able,  but  willing  to  help 
in  time  of  need,  to  give  all  relief  that  is  needful,  then  there  is  no  place  left 
for  the  least  distrustful  fears  or  doubts.  Faith,  by  these  two  supports,  may 
raise  itself  up  to  the  height  of  confidence ;  and  so  may  come  boldly  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  without  any  question  or  scruple,  but  that  whatever  is  needful 
or  desirable  will  be  obtained,  will  be  granted  by  him  who  sits  upon  the  throne. 

If  the  Lord  be  both  able  and  williog  to  Touchsafe  it,  there  is  nothing  ima- 
ginable can  hinder  it.  Now  the  Lord,  as  offering  himself  to  us  on  the  throne 
of  grace,  appears  willing;  and  faith  has  from  hence  sufficient  ground  to 
eonelode  he  is  so.  I  shall  endeavour  to  discover  this,  both  positively  and 
eomparatiyely.  That  this  shews  him  positively  willing,  I  have  hinted  some- 
thing before ;  but  now  take  it  more  fully  and  distinctly  in  these  particulars. 

1.  He  appears  to  be  willing  when  he  appears  on  the  throne  of  grace.  His 
'DttufiBsting  himself  there  is  a  glorious  appearance  of  his  willingness.  And 
will  he  appear  to  be  what  he  is  not  ?  He  is  fiar  from  being  like  deceitful 
oaen ;  he  will  not  delude  us  with  vain  shows,  such  as  have  no  reality  answer- 
iog  them.  He  would  never  seem  willing,  if  he  were  not  so  indeed.  All  that 
the  psahnist  desired  for  the  support  of  his  faith  was  *  a  token  for  good,* 
Pb.  hxzvi.  17.  Here  is  a  token  for  good ;  the  throne  of  grace  is  a  sign,  a 
glorioas  signification,  that  he  is  willing  to  do  us  all  the  good,  to  give  us  all 
the  help  we  stand  in  need  of. 

2.  He  bids  us  be  confident  when  we  come  to  the  throne  of  grace ;  he 
would  have  us  come  boldly.  Now  he  would  not  bid  us  do  this  if  we  had  no 
ground  for  it;  he  would  not  encourage  us  unto  a  rash  and  groundless  con- 
fidence. But  we  have  no  ground  for  it  to  come  with  boldness  and  confidence, 
if  he  be  not  vrilling  to  let  us  have  what  we  come  for.  Would  he  bid  us  be 
confident  of  help  from  him,  if  he  were  not  willing  to  let  us  have  it  ?  He  will 
not  80  abuse  poor  creatures ;  he  is  infinitely  further  from  it  than  the  best  of 
"^*  An  honest,  ingenuous  man  would  never  bid  us  be  confident  in  him, 
Mme  boldly  to  him,  for  that  which  he  has  no  mind,  no  will  to  do,  which  he 
oerer  means  to  do  for  us.  And  can  we  think  the  Lord  would  do  it  ?  He 
i^iMs  oor  confidence  by  offering  himself  on  a  throne  of  grace ;  and  will  he 
^  that  which  himself  raises,  and  make  that  ashamed  which  himself 
^'^c^ningeth  ?    Will  he  bid  us  come  boldly,  and  then  send  us  away  disap- 
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pointed  7  What  would  70a  think  of  a  man  like  yoonelTee  that  ahonld  lerri 
yon  BO  ?  Snch  unworthy  thoughts  yon  most  have  of  him  who  sits  on  the 
throne,  if  this  do  not  penmade  yon  of  his  willingness.  Howeyer  men  may 
serve  ns,  those  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  not  be  ashamed,  never  disap- 
pointed, Prov.  X.  25.  But  they  would  be  disappointed,  and  sent  away  with 
shame  from  the  throne  of  grace,  if  they  should  not  find  the  Lord  willing  to 
do  that  which  he  encourages  them  to  trust  him  for* 

8.  His  honour  is  engaged.  It  is  the  glory  of  his  throne,  that  itiaathrone 
of  grace.  It  would  not  he  a  throne  of  grace,  nor  would  he  that  sits  on  it  be 
f^racious,  if  he  were  not  willing  to  do  ^  people  good,  to  help  them  when  it 
is  good,  when  needful.  80  that  yon  have  the  throne  of  God,  the  glory  of  him 
who  thus  represents  himself,  engaged  for  his  willingness.  What  greater  en- 
gagement can  you  wish,  or  possibly  have,  than  the  throne  of  Qod  ?  Can 
you  have  any  security  more  considerable  than  heaven  or  earth  ?  Can  yon 
have  anything  greater  for  your  assurance  herein  than  the  throne  of  God, 
the  glory  of  ^e  Most  High  ?  This  you  have  here  in  the  text,  and  what 
need  you  more?  What  greater  security  can  you  have,  since  the  Lord  engages 
his  own  throne  ?  If  a  man  should  engage  his  whole  estate  that  he  wo^d  be 
willing  to  help  you,  you  would  not  doubt  but  he  would  be  willing  to  do  it 
And  will  you  doubt  of  the  Lord's  willingness  when  his  throne  is  engaged  for  it  ? 

4.  He  appears  here  as  a  God  of  mercy  and  grace,  as  I  shewed  you  in  the 
explication,  and  it  is  express  in  the  text.  And  to  be  a  God  of  grace  and 
mercy,  is  to  be  a  God  willing  to  do  good  freely,  willing  to  help  in  time  of 
need.  He  is  essentially  merciful  and  gracious,  and  so  essentially  willing  to 
do  his  people  good.  It  is  his  nature,  and  here  he  displays  it ;  it  shines  toth 
from  the  throne  of  grace.  Now  may  faith  say,  Thon^  I  have  deserved  that 
the  Lord  should  deny  me,  yet  he  cannot  deny  himsdf ;  though  he  has  jost 
reason.to  cast  me  off,  yet  he  cannot  lay  aside  his  own  nature  and  goodness ; 
and  that  inclines  him  to  be  willing,  freely  willing. 

5.  He  appears  here  in  a  willing  posture.  He  is  here  upon  the  throne  of 
grace,  upon  the  mercy-seat :  and  why  represented  in  snch  a  posture,  but  to 
signify  he  is  ready  for  acts  of  grace  and  mercy  ?  We  may  now  find  graee, 
and  obtain  mercy.  And  what  is  mercy,  but  a  willingness  to  pity  and  relieve  ? 
And  what  is  grace,  but  a  willingness  to  do  it  freely,  a  free  willingness? 
That  which  is  the  mercy-seat  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  the  throne  of  graee  in 
the  New  Testament.  And  this  throne  is  established  for  ever,  he  is  willing, 
and  freely  willing  for  ever,  to  do  his  people  good,  to  help  and  relieve  in  need. 
The  golden  sceptre  will  be  always  held  forth,  while  the  Lord  is  on  this  throne ; 
and  as  the  throne,  so  the  sceptre  is  an  everlasting  sceptre.  The  Lord  shews 
himself  always  willing  that  his  people  should  have  access  to  him ;  yet  ncTer 
willing  that  they  should  go  out  of  his  presence  sad  and  dejected,  as  though 
they  could  not  obtain  mercy,  &c.  This  throne  is  established  in  merey,  l8«. 
xvi.  5.  That  of  Solomon  may  be  applied  to  it,  Prov.  xx.  28,  *  His  throne 
is  upholden  by  merey.'  The  Lord  would  have  no  throne,  no  kingdom 
amongst  his  people,  were  it  not  upheld  by  merey,  were  he  not  willing  to 
pity  and  help.  You  may  as  well  doubt  whether  Uie  Lord  will  still  have  a 
mercy-seat,  whether  he  will  still  have  a  throne  or  no ;  as  doubt  whether  lie 
be  wiUing  to  help  in  time  of  need.  You  may  as  well  say  that  now  there  is 
no  merey-seat,  no  throne  of  grace,  i,e.  that  Christ  is  not  in  heaven,  that  you 
have  no  mediator  there,  that  the  Lamb  is  not  in  the  midst  of  the  throne;  as 
that  the  Lord  is  unwilling  to  hear  and  help. 

6.  He  here  shews  that  he  has  given  us  Christ,  and  thereby  assures  ns 
that  he  cannot  be  xmwilling  to  give  us  anything.  The  Lord  had  not  set 
forth  himself  to  us  on  the  throne  of  grace,  but  that  he  had  set  forth  Chiist 
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to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  Rom.  iii.  25.  We  have  now 
DO  iXotfny^wv,  no  mercy-seat  bat  Ohrist.  That  under  the  law  was  bat  a 
shadow  of  him.  Christ  was  then  hid  in  that  shadow,  bat  now  set  forth. 
Now  not  typified  as  to  be  given  hereafter,  bat  aetually  exhibited  as  given 
ahvady.  He  has  actually  shed  his  blood  for  this  purpose,  that  through  his 
mediation  the  Lord  might  be  propitious,  merciful,  willing  to  relieve  us 
under  all  our  guilt,  and  help  in  all  our  needs.  It  is  through  the  Lamb  in 
the  midst  of  the  throne,  the  Lamb  slain,  that  the  throne  of  God  is  to  us  a 
throne  of  grace.  It  is  so  through  him  who  was  shun,  who  was  given  for  this 
eod.  Now  he  that  was  williog  to  give  us  Christ  (as  the  throne  of  grace 
manifests  he  has  already  given  him),  assures  us  hereby,  that  he  is  freely 
willing  to  give  all,  Rom.  viii.  82. 

7.  He  appears  here  under  obligations  to  be  willing.  The  Lord  on  the 
throne  of  grace  xepresents  himself  to  us  as  a  God  under  promise,  a  God  in 
covenant,  as  I  shewed  in  opening  the  point.  Now  what  are  the  promises, 
but  declarations  what  the  Lord  is  willing  to  do  for  his  people ;  gracious  ex- 
pressions of  his  willingness  to  do  us  att  the  good  we  need  or  can  desire  ? 
Let  me  add,  that  the  Hebrew  doctors  express  a  proselyte's  or  convert's  enter- 
ing into  covenant  with  God,  by  being  gathered  under  the  wings  of  the  divine 
pzvsence.  And  the  Lord's  appearing  on  the  mercy-seat,  shadowed  with  the 
wings  of  the  cherubims,  they  called  peculiarly  rUOfi^,  the  divine  presence. 
To  enter  into  covenant  with  God,  is  to  be  gathered  under  these  wings.  To 
which  some  conceive  that  expression  of  Christ  has  reference,  Mat.  xxiii.  he 
would  have  'gathered  them  under  his  wings,'  ue.  he  would  have  brought 
them  mto  the  new  covenant  The  Lord  upon  the  mercy-seat,  and  so  on  the 
throne  of  grace,  appears  as  a  God  in  covenant.  Now  what  are  the  contents 
of  this  covenant  but  sure  mercies,  Acts  xiii.  84  ;  mercies  insured  to  believers 
through  Christ ;  acts  of  grace  and  favour  made  sure  by  an  everlasting  covenant  ? 
The  Lord  hereby  shews  himself  obliged  to  be  everlastingly  willing  to  help  in 
time  of  need.  He  is  as  surely  willing,  as  he  is  sure  to  be  true  and  faithful,  as 
he  is  sure  to  be  like  himself,  as  he  is  sure  not  to  deal  falsely  in  the  covenant* 

8.  He  appears  here  as  having  removed  all  impediments  that  might  hinder 
him  from  being  willing.  For  what  can  hinder,  but  either  incensed  justice, 
or  the  condemning  law,  or  the  provokings  of  sin  ?  But  the  Lord,  as  offer- 
ing himself  on  the  throne  of  grace,  shews  that  he  has  taken  a  course  that 
none  of  these  shall  be  any  impediment  to  him. 

Not  incensed  justice,  for  the  Lord  here  shews  himself  upon  the  propitia- 
tory. He  is  now  propitious,  as  one  reconciled,  and  that  shews  that  wrath  is 
appeased  and  justice  satLsfied. 

Not  the  accusing  law :  for  the  mercy-seat  is  betwixt  the  Lord  and  the 
eondenming  law ;  the  accusations  of  Uie  law  are  all  silenced  through  the 
mediation  of  Christ,  the  pleadings  of  the  law  will  not  be  heard  or  a<£nitted 
at  this  throne. 

Not  the  provokings  of  sin :  for  here  sin  is  covered.  This  is  a  throne  for 
pardons  and  free  forgivenesses. 

So  that  nothing  is  left  to  hinder  him  from  being  willing.  And  if  the  Lord 
appean  willing,  bids  us  be  confident  of  it,  shews  Umself  in  a  willing  posture, 
and  his  promise,  his  honour,  his  throne,  his  Son,  engage  him,  and  there  be 
nothing  to  hinder  him,  what  remains,  but  that  beUevers  should  be  con- 
fident of  his  readiness,  his  willingness,  to  hear  and  help,  to  pity  and  relieve, 
and  give  them  all  their  heart's  desire?  What  remains,  but  to  'come 
boldly,'  &e. 

Thus  it  is  manifest  positively  that  the  Lord  is  williog.  Let  me  shew  it 
eomparattvely  also,  but  very  briefly. 
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1.  He  shews  himself  more  willing  than  he  did  of  old  under  the  law;  jefc 
then  his  people  found  him  ready  to  help,  relieve,  snpply.  He  shews  it  now 
more  openly  on  the  throne  of  grace ;  whereas  in  the  mercy-seat  it  was  bat 
held  forth  obscorely,  as  in  a  shadow,  a  typical  and  mysterious  represents* 
tion :  now  there  |is  no  veil  interposed,  now  we  may  with  open  &oe  behold 
the  Lord's  good-will  towards  men,  shining  in  the  face  of  Christ.  This 
he  shews  continually  on  the  throne  of  grace,  to  which  all  may  have  access 
every  moment ;  whereas  the  people  were  admitted  to  the  mercy-seat,  only 
in  the  high  priest,  and  that  but  once  a  year.  The  blood  and  incense,  with- 
out which  the  mercy-seat  was  not  to  be  approached,  did  but  shadow  forth 
the  sufferings  and  intercession  of  Christ,  and  these  are  now  not  prefigured, 
but  really  exhibited.  The  throne  of  grace  is  now  said  to  be  the  throne  of 
God  and  of  the  Lamb ;  of  the  Lamb  slain  and  abready  sacrificed,  so  he  has 
made  satisfaction ;  of  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  there  makiiig 
intercession.  So  that,  though  he  appeared  willing  before,  yet  now  he  mani- 
fests it  in  a  way  which  gives  much  more  assurance  to  fiuth ;  he  shews  it 
clearly,  fully,  effectually,  continually. 

2.  He  is  more  willing  to  help  us,  than  we  are  to  help  one  another,  than 
those  amongst  us  that  are  most  so.  The  throne  of  grace  shews  us  mercy 
and  grace  upon  the  throne ;  there  this  willingness  appears  in  the  highest 
exaltation  and  glory,  and  so  sets  forth  the  Lord  to  be  as  much  more  willing 
than  we,  to  afford  relief,  as  he  is  higher  than  we.  As  his  other  thoughts 
are  not  as  ours,  so  his  thoughts  of  grace  and  mercy,  for  the  relief  and 
supply  of  his  people,  and  the  ways  wherein  he  is  willing  to  help  us,  are  far 
above  ours,  even  as  the  heavens  are  high  above  the  earth,  Isa.  Iv.  9.  Even 
as  his  highest  throne  is  above  his  footstool,  Heb.  viii.  1.  Who  more  wiUing 
to  relieve  a  child  in  want  or  distress,  than  an  affectionate  father  ?  yet  that  will- 
ingness comes  short  of  his :  Luke  xi.  13,  '  If  ye  being  evil  know  how  to 
give  good  gifts  unto  your  children ;  how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly 
Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him,'  so  Mat.  vii.  11.  The 
gift  of  the  Spirit  is  the  sum  of  all  good  things ;  it  comprises  spiritual  hght, 
Ufe,  strength,  treasures,  comforts.  And  the  Lord  is  much  more  willing  to 
give  all  these,  than  any  Father  to  supply  his  child. 

8.  He  is  more  willing  to  send  help,  than  we  to  have  it.  This  is  unques- 
tionable in  many  cases,  and  those  tluit  are  of  most  consequence  to  us,  such 
as  concern  our  souls.  He  that  will  do  most  for  our  relief,  is  most  willing  to 
help  us  ;  but  hereby  it  appears  that  he  has  done  more  this  way  for  us  &an 
we  will  do  for  ourselves.  When  we  are  loath  to  quit  our  own  ease,  to  cross 
our  own  humours  and  inclinations,  for  the  advantage  and  relief  of  our  souls, 
he  spared  not  his  own  Son  for  our  sakes.  It  cost  him  more  to  relieve  us  in 
our  lost  condition,  than  ten  thousand  worlds  are  worth.  At  such  a  rate  was 
he  willing  to  appear  for  our  help,  when  our  state  was  otherwise  helpless  and 
desperate.  This  the  throne  of  grace  sets  before  us.  There  we  may  see 
Jesus,  who  by  his  blood  has  procured  us  access  to  it,  and  there  sits  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne,  making  intercession  for  us.  Which  of  us  are 
willing  to  part  with  that  for  the  interest  of  our  own  souls,  which  is  as  dear 
to  us  as  the  Son  of  God  was  to  the  eternal  Father  ?  His  giving  his  Son  for 
us  is  a  clear  demonstration  he  is  more  willing  to  help  us  than  we  ourselves. 

Nay,  further,  we  are  not  willing  to  have  relief  tUl  he  makes  us  so ;  and 
be  that  makes  us  so  is  more  so  himself.  He  encourages  us,  he  invites  os 
in  the  text,  to  come  to  the  throne,  that  we  may  find  grace  to  help.  He  uses 
means  to  make  us  willing.  A  plain  evidence  that  he  is  more  willing  than 
we  ;  more  willing  that  we  should  have  help,  than  we  are  to  have  it. 


OF  CHRIST'S  MAKING  INTERCESSION. 


To  nutke  intercession, — Heb.  VIE.  25. 

Thx  offices  of  Christ,  the  great  mediator  betwixt  God  and  man,  are  the 
fonndation  of  oor  hopes,  and  the  springs  of  onr  comfort  and  happiness, 
his  priestly  office  partienkrlj  ;  and  of  his  priesthood  there  are  two  principal 
acts  :  his  satisfaction,  by  dying  for  sinners,  and  his  intercession  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  Of  the  latter,  I  shall  give  yon  an  accoant  from  the  words 
read. 

The  apostle,  observing  that  the  believing  Hebrews  were  in  danger  to  fall 
from  the  profession  of  Christ,  by  being  too  passionately  addicted  nnto  the 
Levitical  ordinances,  to  secure  them,  he,  throngh  this  epistle,  sets  before 
them  the  glory  of  Christ,  in  his  person  and  offices,  and  shews  how  infinitely 
he  transcends  all  that  they  affected  and  admired  in  the  Levitical  adminis- 
tration. 

In  this  chapter  he  proves  the  excellency  of  Christ's  priesthood  above  the 
priesthood  nnder  the  law,  by  many  arguments.  Only  at  present  take  notice 
of  some  from  ver.  19.  The  law,  and  the  priesthood  nnder  it,  made  nothing 
perfect,  made  no  perfect  satisf^tion  for  sin,  nor  purchase  of  salvation  ;  but 
Christ,  then  hoped  for,  as  better  than  those  legal  rites,  being  the  end  of  and 
thing  signified  by  them,  being  brought  in,  did,  by  virtue  of  his  priesthood, 
make  all  perfect  by  perfect  satisfaction  and  purchase.  And  by  hun  we  have 
nearer  access  to  God  than  was  held  forth  in  the  legal  administration.  None 
but  the  priests  were  then  admitted  into  the  holy  place  ;  none  but  the  high 
priest  into  the  holy  of  holies,  the  place  of  God's  special  presence  on  the 
mercy-seat ;  but  now  there  is  no  veil  betwixt  us  and  the  mercy-seat ;  it  was 
rent  to  make  our  way,  and  all  believers  may  have  always  access  unto  the 
throne  of  grace,  &c. 

Yer.  20,  21.  Christ's  priesthood  had  a  stronger  confirmation.  That 
under  the  law  stood  but  by  positive  institution,  the  Lord  leaving  himself  a 
liberty  to  change  it  when  he  pleased.  But  the  priesthood  of  Christ  is  estab- 
lished by  an  oath,  and  rendered  unchangeable  for  ever  ;  as  unchangeable  as 
God  himself,  who  cannot  repent,  as  inviolable  as  the  oath  of  God. 

Ver.  22.  Christ  is  the  surety  of  a  better  testament,  of  a  covenant  made 
up  of  better  promises,  Heb.  viii.  6.  The  covenant  of  grace,  in  its  adminis- 
tration under  Christ,  is  more  free,  clear,  full,  extensive,  and  firm.  Christ 
is  surety  of  the  covenant,  i.e.  he  obliged  himself  to  see  the  articles  and  con- 
tents of  the  covenant  made  good,  removing  what  might  hinder,  and  provid- 
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ing  what  might  Becnre  and  promote  the  obseryance.  In  the  same  sense  he 
is  called,  Heb.  xii.  24,  not  a  mediator  of  supplication  only,  as  the  woman  of 
Tekoa,  2  Sam.  ziv.,  bat  of  satisfaction,  as  Paul,  Philem.  18,  19.  Such  a 
mediator  is  a  snrety,  binds  himself  to  satisfy  for  another. 

Yer.  28,  24.  The  priesthood  was  defective,  and  very  imperfect.  The 
priest,  then,  did  need  partners,  one  eoold  not  do  all  the  work ;  and  sncees- 
sors  too,  they  conld  not  live  always.  Bat  Christ,  oar  high  priest,  needs 
neither  partner  nor  snccessor ;  he  alone  is  sufficient  for  all  the  acts  of  his 
office  ;  and  he  is  so  always,  onchangeably ;  he  lives  ever.  Hence  he  infars, 
ver.  25,  hi  rh  wavnTJtg, 

1.  Perfectly  ;  to  remove  whatever  is  an  impediment  to  their  salvation,  and 
voachsafe  whatever  is  requisite  to  make  their  happiness  and  salvation 
complete. 

2.  Eternally,  ver.  9,  '  Becaase  he  ever  lives.'  He  is  able,  bat  is  he 
willing  ?  Yes,  that  is  evident  by  his  intercession.  Therefore,  those  that 
tarn  from  sin  by  repentance,  and  come  onto  God  by  faith  in  Christ,  shall 
certainly  be  saved  to  the  utmost. 

Obs.  Christ  always  makes  intercession  for  his  people. 

For  this  intercession  of  Christ,  there  is  all  sorts  of  evidence  in  Scripture, 
by  types,  prophecies,  and  plain  assertions. 

That  was  typified  under  the  law,  by  what  the  high  priest  is  appointed  to 
do  on  the  day  of  expiation,  Levit.  zvi.  11-15.  A  bullock  and  a  goat  was 
appointed  for  sin-offerings ;  they  were  to  be  sacrificed,  and  their  blood  shed 
without,  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  Then  Aaron  was  to  take  part  of  the 
blood,  and  carry  it  with  incense  into  the  most  holy  place  within  the  veil, 
and  there  sprinkle  it  upon  and  before  the  mercy-seat  Now  the  slaying  of 
these  sacrifices,  and  offering  them  without,  at  a  ^stance  from  the  holy  place, 
signified  the  death  of  Christ,  wherein  he  offered  himself  to  Qod  a  aaerifiee 
on  earth  for  the  expiation  of  his  people's  sins ;  and  the  presenting  of  the 
blood  of  those  sacrifices  in  the  most  holy  place,  signified  the  interceesion  of 
Christ  in  heaven  ;  and  so  the  apostle  applies  it,  Heb.  iz.  12,  28.  He  entered 
within  the  veil,  t.^.  into  heaven;  and  there,  by  virtue  of  his  own  blood, 
appears,  t.  e,  intercedes,  for  us. 

It  is  foretold  by  the  prophet,  Isa.  liii.,  where,  having  given  an  aeoount  of 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  (one  main  act  of  his  priestly  office,  whereby 
he  made  satisfaction  to  justice),  so  plainly  and  pnnctnially,  that  it  may  seem 
rather  a  relation  of  what  was  past,  than  a  prophecy  of  what  was  to  come ; 
he  concludes  with  the  other  part  of  that  office,  the  intercession  of  Christ, 
ver.  12. 

It  is  pbunly  asserted  in  the  New  Testament,  Bom.  viii.  84,  Heb.  iz.  24 ; 
how,  and  in  what  capacity  he  appears  for  us,  the  other  apostle  shews,  1  Jobs 
ii.  1,  2.  He  appears  as  our  advocate,  to  make  our  defence,  to  secure  ds 
in  judgment,  to  plead  for  us ;  and  his  plea  is  grounded  upon  satisliK- 
tion,  made  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  for  our  expiation  ;  iXotf/e*^  is  Sv«a 
iXaffr/xi),  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  Having  offered  himself  as  such  a  sacrifiee, 
sufficient  to  make  atonement,  he  appears  by  its  virtue  to  plead  for,  and  ob- 
tain the  effects  of  it ;  which  are  no  less  than  perfect  salvation,  as  the  text 
comprises.  For  as  he  argues.  Bom.  v.  10,  voXX^  fAaKK»fy  much  more  shsll 
we  be  saved,  saved  to  the  uttermost,  by  his  hfe,  ue.  by  his  living  to  make 
intercession. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence,  you  see,  though  not  much  (that  I  can 
find)  insisted  on.  Let  me  therefore  endeavour  to  open  it  more  luUy  snd 
clearly,  by  giving  you  some  account  of  the  nature,  efficacy,  and  continaafice 
of  this  intercession. 
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1.  For  the  natare  of  it.  In  general,  it  is  Christ's  appearance  in  heaven 
in  behalf  of  his  people ;  as  having  on  earth  satisfied  for  them,  done  and 
suffered  all  things  which  were  requisite  on  his  part  to  be  there  accomplished 
for  their  salvation,  both  for  the  removing  of  what  might  hinder  it,  and  pur- 
chasing what  might  perfect  it,  and  make  it  complete ;  or  a  presenting  of 
himself,  as  having  finished  what  was  necessary  on  earth,  for  the  saving  of 
them  to  the  utmost. 

More  particnlarlj,  it  includes  these  severals ; — 

(1.)  He  appears  in  our  nature,  not  only  as  God,  but  as  man«  1  Tim.  ii.  5. 
While  he  is  mediator,  he  is  man.  Now  his  intercession  is  a  principal  act 
of  his  mediation.  To  intercede  is  to  mediate.  He  did  not  cast  off  the 
haman  nature  when  he  left  the  earth,  but  carried  it  into  heaven,  and  there 
retains  not  only  the  soul,  but  the  body  of  a  man  ;  the  same  body  as  to  the 
rabstanee,  though  freed  from  corruptible  qualities,  such  as  are  inconsistent 
with  his  glorious  condition  in  the  heavens.  The  same  body  which  suffered, 
which  was  buried,  which  rose  again,  the  same  ascended  into  heaven.  The 
same  body  that  did  bleed  and  die,  that  suffered  and  was  made  a  sacrifice,  he 
presents  in  heaven.  He  appears  with  it,  and  thereby  it  is  evident  that  he 
appears  for  ns,  as  Heb.  iz.  24.  He  appears  as  one  concerned  for  us,  as  one 
[who]  is  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.  As  he  assumed  our  nature,  and 
to<^  a  human  body  for  us,  so  he  retains  it  in  heaven,  and  appears  there  with 
it  for  ns.  The  apostle  does  not  say  he  entered  into  heaven,  to  appear  there 
in  glory  and  majesty,  as  if  his  appearance  there  had  been  for  himself  solely ; 
but  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us.  As  he  was  born,  and  lived 
iad  died  for  us,  so  he  ascended  into  heaven,  and  appears  in  our  nature  at 
the  right  hand  of  God  for  us.    But  how  for  us  ? 

(2.)  He  appears  as  our  advocate*  to  present  us  and  our  cause  unto  God. 
When  Aaron  was  to  enter  the  most  hofy  place,  to  intercede  for  the  people, ' 
he  was  to  bear  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  upon  his  breast  and  shoulders, 
£xod.  zxviii.  12,  29.  In  that  Aaron  was  to  bear  the  names  of  the  tribes, 
may  be  signified  that  he  was  not  to  enter  into  the  place  of  intercession  in 
his  own  name  only,  but  in  the  namea  of  all  the  people*  So  did  Christ  (typi- 
fied by  the  high  priest,  and  so  often  called)  appear  in  heaven,  the  place  of  his 
iDtereession,  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  his  people. 

Aaron  was  to  bear  their  names  on  his  shoulder ;  to  denote,  as  is  conceived, 
that  the  high  priest  was  to  bear  with  their  weaknesses  and  infirmities ;  and 
wuh  an  high  priest  is  Christ  represented,  Heb.  iv.  15. 

Aaron  was  to  bear  the  names  of  the  tribes  upon  his  breast,  when  he 
appeared  for  them  in  the  holy  place ;  to  signify  he  was  to  have  such  care 
and  love  for  them  as  though  they  were  in  his  heart.  According  to  what  the 
apostle  expresseih  towarik  the  Corinthians,  2  Cor.  vii.  8,  to  be  sure  it  is 
thus  with  Christ ;  he  in  appearing  for  his  people  as  intercessor  and  advocate, 
does  as  ii  were  bear  them  on  his  breast ;  presents  them  unto  God  as  those 
that  are  in  his  heart,  to  die  and  to  live  for  them.  He  died  to  make  satis- 
Action,  and  lives  to  make  intercession  for  them ;  he  ever  Uves  to  appear  as 
their  advocate,  1  John  ii.  1 ;  he  states  their  cause  before  God  as  it  now 
stands,  and  represents  it  to  him  in  the  favourable  and  advantageous  state 
and  circumstances  to  which  it  is  brought  by  his  obedience  and  sufferings  for 
them.  And  so  stated  it  cannot  miscarry,  when  they  come  to  trial  before 
God's  tribunal ;  they  need  fear  no  charge  that  can  be  brought  against  them, 
no  accusation  of  men  or  devils,  they  have  such  an  advocate,  as  can  answer, 
and  nonplus,  and  silence  all.  Some  resemblance  of  this  you  may  see,  Zech. 
iii.  1,  2 ;  Joshua,  a  type  of  the  church,  is  charged,  accused  by  Satan ; 
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Christ,  called  the  Lord  here,  hy  his  intercesBion  with  the  Father,  pleads  that, 
instead  of  Joshua,  his  accuser  may  he  rehoked  and  confounded,  acquittiog 
and  justifying  the  accused.  No  charge  will  have  better  success,  which  is 
formed  against  those  for  whom  Christ  appears  as  advocate,  Rom.  viii.  84. 
No  charge  can  be  fixed  on  his  chosen  people,  not  only  because  Christ  died 
and  rose  again,  but  because  Christ  appears  at  the  right  hand  of  God  as  their 
advocate,  to  plead,  &c. 

(8.)  He  presents  his  death  as  suffered  in  our  stead,  his  blood  as  shed  for 
us.  The  high  priest  (as  was  said)  when  he  was  to  mediate  for  the  4[>eople  in 
the  most  holy  place,  was  to  bring  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  and  present  it 
there;  he  was  not  to  enter  without  it,  there  was  no  interceding  but  by 
virtue  of  it,  Heb.  ix.  7 ;  so  Christ  by  his  own  blood  entered  into  heaven, 
ver.  12,  thereby  to  make  intercession  for  transgressors.  Indeed,  his  inter- 
cession is  but  the  continued  virtue  of  his  blood,  and  therefore  is  described 
by  his  presenting  it,  as  the  high  priest  did  that  of  other  sacrifices.  Not 
that  Christ  in  heaven  presents  his  blood  out  of  his  veins,  but  his  soul  and 
body  which  was  sacrificed ;  that  body  which  was  scourged,  wounded,  pierced 
through  with  nails,  and  made  full  of  bloody  furrows,  remains  in  the  presence 
and  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  will  remain  there  for  an  eternal  memorial 
of  his  sufferings.  Not  that  the  Lord  needs  any  memorial,  and  wants  any 
helps  to  continue  things  in  remembrance,  or  less  regards,  or  is  less  mind- 
ful of  things  long  since  past ;  for  things  past,  how  long  since  soever,  are  as 
full  in  his  all-seeing  eye  as  if  they  were  present ;  and  so  are  things  future 
too,  at  what  distance  soever.  Hence  Christ  is  said  to  be  the  lamb  sacrificed, 
&c..  Bom.  xiii.  8.  That  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  present  to  him,  so  as  to 
procure  all  the  advantages  of  it  for  believers  under  the  Old  Testament,  many 
ages  before  it  was  actually  offered ;  and  so  it  is  as  present  to  him  still, 
though  it  be  many  hundred  years  since  it  was  offered. 

But  such  expressions,  when  we  say  Christ  presents  his  blood,  they  help 
our  weaknesses ;  and  signify  to  us  that  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ  have 
the  same  influence  with  God  now,  as  if  he  were  still  suffering,  as  if  he  were 
but  just  now  crucified.  That  the  virtue  of  his  blood  is  still  as  fresh  and 
efficacious  as  if  it  were  but  just  now  shed  ;  as  if  the  wounds  were  stiU  open, 
and  the  blood  now  streaming  out  in  the  presence  and  at  the  right  hand  of 
God.  This  blood,  thus  presented,  is  said  to  '  speak  better  things  than  the 
blood  of  Abel,'  Heb.  xii.  24,  Gen.  iv.  10 ;  it  cries  for  mercy  as  much  as 
the  blood  of  Abel  cried  for  vengeance ;  it  pleads  powerfully,  and  has  as  much 
tne  virtue  of  interceding  as  if  it  had  an  articulate  voice. 

(4.)  He  presents  his  will  and  desire  that  his  people  may  have  all  the  pur- 
chase of  his  blood.  The  will  of  the  divine  nature  as  he  is  God,  the  desires 
of  his  human  nature  as  he  is  man.  Thus  he  is  said  to  intercede  for  us,  in 
that  the  Father  understands  that  it  is  his  will  and  desire,  as  he  is  God  and 
man,  that  his  people  may  be  possessed  of  all  the  effects,  and  receive  all  the 
advantage  of  his  obedience  and  sufferings  for  them ;  so  that  his  intercession 
is  in  effect  his  praying  for  us  in  heaven.  His  intercession  is  by  some  called 
a  prayer,  and  so  it  is  rightly  understood,  as  it  imports  his  will  and  desire 
to  the  Father  for  us.  His  prayer  on  earth  is  expressed  in  this  fonn,  John 
xvii.  24  ;  and  his  desires  in  heaven  are  called  prayer,  John  xvi.  26,  '  at  that 
day/  after  he  had  left  the  world  and  was  ascended  into  heaven,  '  I  say  oot 
that  I  will  pray,'  I  need  not  tell  you  that ;  this  you  may  take  for  granted, 
you  may  be  sure  I  will  do  it,  some  understand  it.  More  plainly,  John 
xiv.  16,  when  I  am  departed  from  earth,  and  am  set  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  I  will  be  mindful  of  you,  I  will  pray  for  you ;  so  that  in  some  sense 
Christ  prays  now  that  he  is  in  heaven,  and  his  interceding  is  praying  for 
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OS.  To  clear  tius^  it  differs  in  some  cironmstanees,  boih  from  our  prayers, 
and  from  his  own  prayers  on  earth. 

[1.]  He  does  not  desire  undeserved  favours  as  we  do ;  so  it  differs  from 
oar  prayers.  The  best  of  men  that  make  any  address  to  God,  are  unworthy 
of  the  mercies  they  pray  for.  But  Christ  wills  nothing  for  us  but  what  he 
merited ;  he  desires  to  obtain  nothing  on  our  behalf  but  what  he  has  de- 
served for  OS.  Bev.  v.  9,  12,  *  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain/  how 
unworthy  soever  they  are  for  whom  he  was  sacrificed ;  he  has  redeemed  us, 
laid  down  a  price  of  more  equal  value  with  what  he  asks  for  us. 

[2.]  He  does  not  present  any  petitions  in  the  posture  of  a  humble,  de- 
jected Bupplieant ;  he  does  not  fall  on  his  knees,  or  lie  prostrate  to  beg  any- 
thiog  for  as ;  this  is  not  agreeable  to  him  as  he  is  God,  nor  to  his  present 
glorious  state  as  he  is  man.  As  God,  he  is  e^al  with  the  Father,  counts 
it  DO  robbery ;  as  nan,  he  sits  *ai  the  right  hand  of  God,  Heb.  i.  8,  and 
Tiii.  1 ;  he  is  exalted  to  all  glory,  power,  and  majesty,  next  to  the  Father : 
'Far  above,'  &c  £ph.  i.  20,  21. 

[3.]  Nor  does  he  present  any  requests  with  cries  and  tears,  or  such  ex- 
pressions of  passionate  fervour ;  and  so  his  intercession  differs  from  his  own 
prayers  on  earth,  Heb.  v.  7.  Then  he  did  as  a  man  of  sorrows,  acting 
suitably  to  his  condition  then  in  the  flesh,  which  was  a  state  of  humiliation, 
hot  is  not  congruous  to  his  present  state,  when  he  is  crowned  with  divine 
glory,  Heb.  ii.  9. 

[4.]  Nor  does  he  desire  anything  for  us  by  virtue  of  what  he  undertook, 
bot  has  not  yet  performed,  as  he  did  in  that  divine  and  admirable  prayer, 
John  xvii.  For  whatever  was  requisite  to  make  way  for  the  falfilling  of  his 
desires  in  behalf  of  his  people  is  already  luUy  accomplished,  John  xix.  80. 
His  intercessioB  there  was  by  virtue  of  the  sacrifice  he  was  to  offer ;  his  in- 
tercession now  is  on  account  of  the  sacrifice  already  offered. 

These  are  some  accidental  differences  betwixt  llie  intercession  of  Christ 
tad  other  prayers,  whether  his  own  or  ours.  But  then  I  conceive,  with 
submission,  that  his  intercession  is  a  prayer. 

[1.]  Essentially.  Though  it  differ  from  other  prayers  in  some  circum- 
stances, yet  it  has  the  essence  of  a  prayer,  and  is  so  truly  and  really.  For 
prayer,  when  it  is  designed  by  what  is  essential  to  it,  is  a  presenting  of  our 
desires  unto  God,  PhileuL  4 ;  and  if  we  add,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  that 
will  make  bo  difference  here.  Christ,  as  our  intercessor,  presents  his  desires 
for  his  people  unto  the  Father  in  his  own  name.  It  is  his  earnest  desire 
that  his  people  may  reap  all  the  fruits  of  his  purchase ;  he  desires  it  for  his 
own  sake,  who  died  for  this  end,  and  made  the  purchase  for  this  purpose, 
that  they  might  inherit. 

[2.]  It  is  prayer  virtually.  The  presenting  of  his  blood  has  the  virtue 
and  force  of  a  prayer,  Heb.  xii.  24.  The  blood  of  Christ,  called  the  blood 
of  sprinkling,  in  reference  to  the  Mood  of  the  sacrifices,  which  were  to  be 
sprinkled  on,  and  before  the  mercy-seat,  and  by  virtue  of  which  the  high 
priest  did  intercede  for  the  people  ;  it  speaks,  it  cries ;  there  is  something 
in  it  equivalent  to  the  voice  of  an  importunate  supplicant.  It  speaks  for 
excellent  things,  x^f/rr«v,  for  grace,  reconciHation  with  God,  and  all  the  com- 
fortable effects  and  consequents  thereto ;  it  is  a  voice  most  powerful  and 
prevalent,  though  it  be  not  articulate.  There  needed  no  other  plea,  no  other 
advocate  for  Abel  against  Cain,  but  the  cry  of  his  brother's  blood ;  the  Lord 
heard  it  immediately,  and  answered  it  with  a  curse.  Gen.  iv.  10, 11.  There 
needs  no  other  plea  for  us  with  the  Father  than  the  cry  of  Christ's  blood  ; 
that  prevails  instantly,  infallibly,  for  the  blessings,  Eph.  i.  8 ;  it  has  the 
▼irtue  of  a  most  effectual  prayer. 
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[3J  It  is  Iranscendently  a  prayer.  It  is  of  greater  force  and  prevaleijcy 
with  God  than  all  the  prayers  of  all  creatures  together,  eyen  of  those  which 
have  most  power  with  God.  If  all  the  glorions  angels,  and  all  the  saints  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,  should  prostrate  tfaemselves  before  God,  and  come  to- 
gether to  prefer  one  petition  to  him  with  all  fervoar  and  imporianity,  yon 
would  think  that  a  powerful  prayer  indeed,  of  great  virtue  and  prevalency. 
But  the  intercession  of  Christ,  as  it  is  a  representation  of  the  will  and  d^ree 
of  Christ,  is  of  more  force  and  power  to  preTail,  of  mora  infinitely  ;  for  it  is 
a  presenting  of  the  will  of  God  for  us,  and  of  the  desires  of  him  who  is  God- 
man,  and  so  more  considerable  than  the  nnited  reqnests  of  men  and  angels 
all  together.  If  we  should  have  aeen  Christ  on  earth  praying  with  strong 
cries  and  tears,  we  would  not  have  qnestioned  but  he  woold  have  been  haard. 
His  intercession  now  is  fully  as  prevalent  with  God  as  snch  a  prayer  of 
Christ  would  have  been ;  nay,  he  presents  his  will  and  desires  now  with 
more  advantage ;  for,  being  as  our  intercessor  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  his 
power  and  interest  is  in  the  highest  and  most  glonous  exaltation.  Thus 
much  for  the  notion  of  Christ's  intercession,  what  it  imports,  and  wherein 
it  consists. 

2.  For  the  efficacy  of  it,  it  may  partly  be  understood  by  what  is  said.  I^t 
me  add  some  particulars. 

(1.)  The  intercession  of  Christ  is  grounded  upon  merit,  and  therefore 
must  prevail  in  point  of  justice.  Christ's  obedience  unto  death  was  meri- 
torious, and  did  deserve  for  his  people  that  which,  as  inteccessor  on  their 
behalf,  he  pleads  for.  There  are  three  ingredients  of  strict  And  proper  merit 
which  concur  in  the  obedience  and  suffiBrings  of  Christ.  Thai  which  any 
will  merit  by,  1,  must  be  his  own;  2,  and  that  which  he  owes  not;  8, 
there  must  be  a  proportion  betwixt  it  and  that  which  he  w«uld  deserve  by 
it.  Now,  as  to  the  first,  the  soul  and  body  of  Christ,  which  he  ofiered  for 
us,  was  his  own,  John  x.  18 ;  and  ihe  obedience  he  performed  for  us  was 
done  by  his  own  strength,  the  divine  nature  empowering  the  human,  both 
doing  and  sufifering ;  whenas  otherwise  his  sufferings  would  hava  been  nn- 
supportable  to  any  mere  num. 

As  to  the  second^  that  which  be  performed  and  suffsred  was  what  be 
owed  not,  not  due  from  him.  He  was  not  obliged  to  it  by  his  own  volun- 
tary undertaking  and  submission,  being  not  only  man,  but  God  in  one  person. 
As  to  the  third,  his  obedience  and  sufferings  were  of  equal  worth  with 
the  recompence  which  he  pleads  for  in  behalf  of  his  people.  He  ther^y 
fully  satisfied  the  demands  both  of  law  and  justice ;  and  though  it  was 
the  life  and  pardon  of  a  world  of  condemned  persons  that  he  pleads  for, 
yet  his  obedience  and  blood  is  of  more  worth  than  all  this  ;  for  tSiese  are  of 
infinite  value,  being  the  obedience  and  blood  of  God  himself,  Acts  zx. 

So  that  ChrisVs  obedience,  active  and  passive,  is  meritorious,  not  only 
ratione  pacti,  by  reason  of  the  agreement  betwixt  the  Father  and  him,  be  , 
having  peitbrmed  all  the  conditions  required  in  order  to  our  ]»demption,  but  | 
ratione  jnetii^  by  virtue  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  what  he  payed  and  per-  , 
formed. 

Now,  to  use  the  apostle's  expression.  Bom.  iv.  4,  <  To  him  that  thus 
worketh,  the  reward  is  reckoned  not  of  grace,  but  of  debt  ;*  it  is  grace  to  us, 
but  it  is  debt  to  Christ.  And  so  the  plea  on  our  behalf  in  his  intercession, 
being  for  a  just  debt,  it  cannot  but  be  most  effectual  with  a  righteous  God. 
(2.)  The  efficacy  of  it  appears  in  the  acoeptableness  of  all  included  in 
Christ's  intercession  unto  God  the  Father,  and  his  readiness  to  comply  with 
the  motions  which  it  imports.  Christ  appears  in  our  nature ;  now,  that  is 
the  nature,  the  body  which  the  Father  prepared  for  him,  Heb.  x.  5,  prepared 
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for  Christy  that  he  might  become  a  sacrifice ;  snch  a  sacrifice  whereby  justice 
was  fully  satisfied,  mercy  made  wonderfully  conspicuous,  wisdom,  power, 
goodness,  truth,  righteousness,  and  in  a  manner  all  divine  perfections  trans- 
cendently  glorified,  and  thereby  this  nature  eternally  endeared  unto  God,  and 
so  exalted  at  his  right  hand  as  an  everiasting  monoment  thereof.  Though 
it  be  man's  nature,  yet  it  is  now  (as  the  Lord  says  in  effect)  a  part  of  my 
beloved  Son,  his  nature  too,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased. 

He  appean  as  our  advocate,  and  he  pleads  nothing  but  what  is  the  will 
of  God,  Heb.  x-  7-9.  His  will  was  that  Christ  should  be  a  sacrifice ;  and 
it  is  upon  the  perfect  fulfilling  of  his  Father's  will  that  his  plea  proceeds  ; 
that  is  the  ground  of  it,  therefore  it  must  prevail.  If  it  should  not  be  effec- 
tual, the  will  of  God  would  be  ineffectual ;  if  it  should  meet  with  a  repulse, 
the  Lord  would  cross  his  own  wiD.  It  is  God  that  justifies,  so  as  none  shall 
condemn.     How  so  ?  It  is  Christ  that  makes  intercession. 

He  presents  his  blood,  his  interceding  is  a  commemoration  of  his  sacrifice; 
and  this  is  the  savour  of  a  sweet  smell  to  God,  Eph.  v.  2 ;  he  is  infinitely 
pleased  with  it. 

He  presents  his  wiU  and  desires  for  saving  of  his  people  to  the  utmost ; 
and  his  will  is  his  Father's  will ;  his  desires  always  fulfilled,  his  requests 
ever  heard  and  answered.  Mat.  xvii.  5.  He  woald  have  him  heard  of  all,  he 
himself  will  certainly  hear  him,  he  is  his  beloved  Son.  Christ  expresses  his 
assurance  of  it,  John  xi.  42,  xii.  48.  He  can  ask  nothing  so  great  but  the 
Father  will  give  it,  Ps.  ii.  8.  The  Father  says  of  Christ,  ver.  7,  *  Thou  art 
my  Son,'  &c.  It  is  spoken  in  referenee  to  his  resurrection  from  the  dead 
(which  was  an  evidence  that  he  was  not  a  mere  man,  but  the  eternal  Son  of 
God),  and  upon  his  resurrection  followed  his  intercession ;  in  reference  to 
which  the  Lord  says  to  him,  Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  spiritual  king- 
dom over  all  my  people  through  the  whole  world,  a  power  to  rule  and  save 
them.  This  is  the  greatest  thing  that  Christ  does  ask,  the  sum  of  all  he 
intercedes  for.  When  Esther  appeared  before  king  Ahasuems  to  intercede 
for  her  people  condemned  to  destruction,  he  gives  her  this  assurance,  Esth. 
V.  8,  hereby  signifying  that  she  could  ask  nothing  so  great  but  he  would 
grant.  Christ  had  this  assurance  of  the  Father  before  he  became  our  advo- 
cate and  intercessor  actually,  that  there  is  nothing  so  great  that  he  could 
ask  bai  the  Father  would  grant  it     Such  is  the  efficacy  of  his  intercession. 

(8.)  Bj  virtue  of  his  intercession,  all  that  he  purchased  by  his  obedience 
and  sufferings  is  actually  conferred.  Pardon  and  salvation  are  sometimes 
ascribed  to  the  death  of  Christ,  sometimes  to  his  life ;  for  he  made  the  pur- 
chase by  his  obedience  unto  death.  But  we  have  the  possession  by  virtue 
of  his  life  in  heaven,  by  his  living  there  to  make  intercession  for  us.  He 
merited  salvaticm,  and  all  that  tends  to  save  us  to  the  utmost,  by  what  he 
performed  and  suffered  for  ns  on  earth.  But  all  is  actually  ccmferred  on  us 
by  vxrtne  of  his  appearance  for  us  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

This  we  may  understand  by  what  he  tells  his  disciples  he  would  do  in 
heaven,  what  he  will  intercede  for,  John  xiv.  16, 17.  The  Lord  was  willing 
that  his  people  should  be  saved  to  the  utmost;  but  then  Iheir  salvation  must 
be  seeomplished  in  a  way  that  would  glorify  him,  and  on  such  terms  as  would 
be  for  his^  honour.  Those  terms  are  declared  in  the  gospel ;  those  that  will 
be  saved  mast  be  both  justified  and  sanctified  :  justified,  since  none  can  be 
saved  unless  the  sentence  of  condemnation  passed  upon  all  sinners  be  re- 
vised ;  sanctified,  because  without  holiness  no  man  can  see  God.  That 
they  may  be  justified,  they  must  have  faith  ;  that  they  may  be  sanctified, 
they  must  have  holiness.  Both  these  Christ  purchased  by  his  blood,  but 
he  works  them  by  his  Spirit ;  and  that  the  Spirit  may  be  given  for  this 
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purpose,  he  prays,  he  intereedes.  For  the  word  rendered  Comforter  is  of 
large  import,  and  denotes  not  only  the  aot  of  comforting,  bat  in  a  maimer  all 
the  offices  and  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  refsrence  to  his  people  ;  and 
speaks  him  not  only  a  Spirit  of  comfort,  bat  of  troth,  and  fjedtk,  and  holiness. 
Thus  Christ  by  his  Spirit  pats  his  people  into  a  capacity  of  salvation,  and 
all  that  salvation  to  the  attermost  comprises.  And  this  is  done  by  virtue  of 
his  intercession.  That  which  Christ  purchased  by  his  death  is  not  actually 
bestowed  but  through  his  intercession.  His  people  would  not  be  capable 
thereof,  but  that  the  Spirit  works  them  to  it.  The  Spirit  would  not  be  sent 
for  this  purpose,  but  that  Christ  intercedes  for  it,  John  xvi.  7  ;  not  come, 
because  his  coming  was  to  be  the  issue  of  Christ's  intercession ;  therefore 
said  to  be  sent  in  Christ's  name:  John  liv.  26,  'In  my  name/  i.  e,  for  my 
sake,  interceding  to  that  purpose. 

(4.)  Christ's  intercession  was  effectual  before  he  was  actually  an  interces- 
sor. By  virtue  of  this,  all  believers  from  the  b^inning  of  the  world  were 
pardoned  and  saved.  The  efficacy  of  his  intercession  is  as  extensive  as  the 
virtue  of  his  death,  upon  which  it  is  grounded.  By  virtue  of  his  death, 
believers  were  freed  from  guilt  in  the  Old  Testament,  before  he  actually 
suffered,  Heb.  ix.  15.  His  death  was  effectual  to  expiate  the  transgressions 
under  the  first  testament,  though  it  was  then  future ;  and  so  his  future  in- 
tercession was  effectual  to  give  them  possession  of  the  promised  inheritance. 
Even  as  a  debtor  is  discharged,  when  the  surety  gives  sufficient  security  that 
the  debt  shall  be  paid,  though  he  pay  it  not  presently,  2  Tim.  i.  9.  Christ 
engaged  himself,  gave  a  sufficient  security  that  he  would  offer  himself  a  sacri- 
fice in  doe  time,  and  would  present  that  sacrifice  at  Gk>d's  right  hand  for  all 
believers  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  and  upon  that  account  they 
were  pardoned  and  saved,  though  they  died  many  ages  before  he  actually 
suffered  or  interceded  in  our  nature.  Bom.  iii.  25.  He  was  set  forth  as  a 
propitiation,  that  which  rendered  God  propitious,  through  his  blood,  for  the 
forgiveness  of  transgressions  before.  The  mercy-seat  (which  the  word  sig- 
nifies) shewed  that  the  Lord  was  reconciled,  through  the  blood  there 
sprinkled,  which  signified  the  blood  of  Christ  presented  in  his  intercession. 
By  virtue  of  this  transgressions  were  pardoned,  and  a  way  opened  into  heaven 
for  those  who  believed  in  the  Messias  to  come  ;  though  he  came  not,  though 
he  died  not,  though  he  interceded  not,  as  now,  till  long  after.  In  respect  of 
the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  and  the  undertaking  of  Christ,  correspondent 
thereto,  it  was  as  sure  to  be,  as  though  it  had  been  already  accomplished. 
And  so  it  was  as  effectual  before,  as  if  it  had  been  actually  in  being,  2  Tim. 
i.  9.  That  which  is  sure  to  be  done,  is  said  to  be  done  already.  He  was 
'  the  Lamb  slain,*  i.  0,  sacrificed,  *  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,*  Bev. 
xiii.  8.  The  virtue  of  his  sacrifice  to  be  offered,  and  so  of  his  sacrifice  to 
be  presented,  was  vigorous  and  efficacious  in  all  ages,  from  the  foondation 
of  the  world. 

8.  As  to  the  continuance  of  this  intercession,  it  is  perpetuaL  The  text 
is  express  for  this,  *  He  ever  lives,'  &o.  He  intercedes  while  he  lives,  and 
he  ever  lives ;  he  intercedes  always :  1,  without  intermission ;  2,  without 
end.  It  is  represented  as  the  end  why  he  lives,  and  the  end  of  his  life  he 
porsues  every  moment.  The  high  priest  did  hot  solemnly  intercede  for  the 
people  once  in  [a  year] ;  but  Christ  appears  for  his  people  continually.  There 
is  not  a  moment  wherein  this  aot  of  his  priesthood  is  intermitted.  He  is 
always  at  the  right  hand  of  God  in  our  nature ;  he  is  always  ready  to  justify 
our  cause  against  all  gainsayers,  making  a  legal  appearance  for  that  purpose. 
He  is  always  presenting  his  blood ;  his  sacrifice  is  no  moment  out  of  the  sight 
and  presence  of  the  divine  migesty.     He  is  always  representing  his  will  and 
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desires,  that  those  who  oome  to  God  by  him  may  be  saTed  to  the  atmost. 
His  leqnests  are  not  made  known  now  and  then,  as  oars  are  to  him,  but 
vitiioat  ceasing ;  this  he  does  every  moment.     And, 

(2.)  Thus  he  will  be  doing  for  ever.  His  oblation  was  but  one  act,  his 
Baerifice  was  finished  at  once ;  bat  his  intercession,  the  other  act  of  his 
priesthood,  is  everlasting ;  it  continaes  while  he  lives,  who  ever  lives.  Rev. 
L  18,  Bom.  vL  9, 10.  He  died  once  to  expiate  sin  ;  and  he  did  it  perfectly, 
there  was  no  need  to  repeat  it,  Heb.  x.  14  ;  bat  there  was  need  to  present 
this  sacrifice  to  God,  and  to  apply  the  virtne  of  it  to  as.  And  for  this  he 
lives  onto  God,  with  God,  at  his  right  hand,  for  ever. 

Upon  this  account,  the  priesthood  of  Christ  is  preferred  before  the  Levi- 
tical,  Heb.  vii.  15,  16.  He  was  not  made  priest  by  a  law  that  provides  for 
mortality,  and  appoints  priests  in  snccession ;  bat  by  the  power  which  raised 
him  to  an  endless  life,  and  so  made  him  priest  for  ever.  So  he  is  said 
to  be  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek,  of  whose  beginning  and 
end  we  have  no  acooont ;  on  parpose  to  signify  that  Christ's  priesthood 
shoold  have  no  end.  And  this  the  Lord,  who  cannot  repent,  coniEirmed  by 
ID  oath,  Heb.  vii.  21,  28. 

Now,  it  is  apon  the  account  of  his  intercession  that  the  priesthood  is  ever- 
lasting ;  for  his  oblation  is  past,  and  he  offered  himself  once  for  all,  Heb. 
ix.  25.  So  that,  if  he  do  not  intercede  for  ever,  he  will  not  be  a  priest  for 
ever ;  nnless  he  can  be  so,  without  any  act  of  the  priestly  office. 

Ohj,  Bat  it  may  be  said,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  shall  cease,  and  therefore 
his  priesthood  and  intercession  may  cease ;  for  one  office  of  Christ  is  not  of 
longer  eontinaance  than  another.  And  that  there  shall  be  an  end  of  his 
kingdom,  the  apostle  seems  to  declare,  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  28. 

Am.  The  spiritaal  kingdom  of  Christ  here  on  earUi  will  cease  at  the  end 
of  the  world,  for  there  will  be  none  left  for  the  exercise  of  his  government 
here.  There  will  be  no  sinners  to  conqaer,  no  sabjects  on  earth  to  rale,  no 
enemies  to  sabdae.  Bat  his  glorious  kingdom  in  heaven  shall  not  cease  ; 
he  will  have  the  same  regal  majesty,  glory,  and  power,  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  and  may  exercise  his  kingly  power,  though  in  a  different  manner,  viz., 
in  keeping  those  enemies  under,  whom  he  had  before  subdued ;  and  in  con- 
finning  and*  establishing  his  heavenly  subjects  in  their  glorious  condition. 
Rev.  xi.  15,  Luke  L  82. 

Accordingly,  as  to  his  intercession,  there  will  be  some  difference  therein, 
tt  the  end  of  the  world,  from  what  there  was  before ;  bat  no  total  cessation 
of  it  The  state  of  his  intercession  will  be  somewhat  different  from  what  it  is 
DOW,  because  the  state  of  his  people  will  not  then  be  the  same,  nor  will  there 
be  the  same  occasions  or  necessities.  He  will  not  intercede  for  those  that  shall 
beheve  hereafter,  because  all  will  then  be  gathered  and  brought  to  the  obe- 
dience of  faith  ;  nor  for  pardon  of  sin,  or  power  against  it,  because  there 
will  be  no  sin  to  be  pardoned  or  mortified ;  nor  for  increase  of  holiness,  be- 
caose  all  his  people  will  be  then  come  to  their  frill  growth,  to  the  fulness  of 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  Christ ;  nor  for  the  acceptance  of  imperfect 
Mrrices,  because  then  there  will  be  no  imperfection  ;  nor  for  glory  to  come, 
beeanse  then  it  will  be  present. 

Yet  his  intercession  will  not  cease,  there  will  be  occasion  and  neces- 
sity &r  it  in  other  respects.  The  virtue  of  it  will  be  needful  for  the  eon- 
tinaance in  their  state  of  perfection  and  happiness,  that  so  hereby  he  may  be 
the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  them.  For  this  he  will  still  appear  in  our 
nature  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  appear  as  our  advocate,  and  present 
his  blood,  that,  by  virtue  thereof,  they  may  have  eternal  redemption ;  for 
this  he  will  still  present  his  will  and  desires,  and  so  will  interoede  for  ever. 
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Use  1.  This  leads  ns  to  admire  the  loTing-kindiiess  of  Christ  to  lost  sin- 
Dorsy  in  that  he  lives  ever  to  make  intercession  for  them.  His  affection  to 
his  people,  his  condescension  for  them,  appears  herein  every  way  admirable 
and  astonishing.  There  are  four  severals  held  forth  in  the  text,  which  may 
render  this  for  ever  wonderful  in  our  eyes. 

1.  That  this  should  be  one  end  of  his  life.  That  he  should  live  for  us ; 
live,  to  make  intercession  for  us ;  live,  that  this  should  bb  an  end  and 
design  of  his  life,  to  free  ns  from  misery,  to  promote  our  happiness  and 
secure  it ;  that  the  Son  of  God,  infinitely  happy  and  glorious  without  us, 
should  make  the  concerns  of  men,  inconceivably  below  him,  the  design  of 
his  life ;  and  declare  that  he  lives  for  this  reason,  and  will  live  upon  this 
account,  to  appear  on  their  behalf.  If  any  one,  especially  a  person  far  above 
us,  should  assure  us  that  he  makes  it  one  end  of  his  life,  and  will  design  it 
while  he  lives,  to  mind  our  concerns,  to  promote  all  that  may  be  for  our 
advantage  and  happiness,  and  to  appear  for  this  on  all  occasions;  what 
greater  expression  of  love  could  be  expected  ?  If  one  far  above  you,  and  who 
had  no  dependence  on  you,  should  declare  this,  it  would  seem  just  cause  of 
wonder.  How  much  more  admirable  is  it,  that  the  Son  of  God  should  give 
us  this  assurance ;  tbat  though  we  are  but  as  worms  and  grasshoppers  in 
his  sight,  yet  it  shall  be  one  end  of  his  life  to  do  us  good,  and  he  will  em- 
ploy himself  while  he  lives  to  promote  our  interest,  and  make  us  happy ! 

It  was  a  wonderful  favour  to  man  that  this  lower  world  should  be  ordered 
for  his  good  ;  that  all  creatures  in  heaven  and  earth  should  be  for  his  use 
and  advantage,  Ps.  viii.  8,  6,  7,  8.  The  consideration  of  this  made  David 
cry  out  with  admiration,  ver.  4.  How  much  more  wonderful  is  it,  that  the 
great  and  supreme  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  should  declare  that  he  lives  for 
man ;  that  he  lives  for  this  end,  to  appear  for  our  interest  and  concerns,  that 
it  should  be  any  end  of  his  life  to  intercede  for  us  1 

2.  That  he  should  live  again  for  us  ;  live  more  than  once,  more  than  one 
life  for  us.  He  had  already  lived  one  life  for  ns,  and  had  already  lost  one 
life  for  us ;  and  when  a  new  life  was  restored  to  him,  he  would  live  that  life 

or  ns  too.  As  though  he  had  not  thought  it  enough  to  live  one  life  for  us 
on  earth,  he  lives  another  for  ns  in  heaven.  He  counts  not  two  lives  too 
much  for  ns.  Oh  what  manner  of  love  was  this  I  The  whole  world  cannot 
shew  anything  like  ;  amongst  all  the  children  of  men,  no  instance  of  love 
can  come  near  it. 

For  a  man  to  live  a  whole  life  for  his  dearest  friend,  to  make  it  the 
business  of  his  life  sincerely  to  promote  his  true  interest,  would  be  an 
instance  of  rare  love.  But  to  die  afterwards  to  save  his  life  is  rarer  yet, 
and  would  be  more  wondeiful.  But  if  any  one  could  be  found  that  would 
die  for  his  friend,  yet  being  once  dead,  there  is  an  end  of  his  love  and  tbe 
expressions  of  it. 

Oh,  but  Christ  after  he  had  lived  one  life  for  ns ;  a  life  of  so  many  years, 
a  life  of  sorrows  and  sufferings ;  and  after  he  had  died  for  us  such  a  death  as 
no  man  could  endure,  considering  the  unsupportable  pains  and  sorrows  of 
it ;  yet  his  love  survives  his  death,  and  being  raised  to  another  life,  he  lives 
that  for  us  also,  he  orders  that  to  be  a  continued  expression  of  his  tender 
care  and  love  for  his  people.  After  he  had  lived  for  us  in  this  world,  and 
died  for  us  too  ;  he  still  lives  in  heaven  to  intercede  for  us. 

8.  That  he  lives  in  our  nature,  and  appears  for  us,  not  only  as  God,  bat 
as  man,  as  one  of  us,  as  nearly  allied  to  us  ;  as  our  kinsman,  Job  xix.  25, 
•  a7;^/0nv(  ^mv,  my  nearest  kinsman;  our  brother,  so  called  on  this 
account,  Heb.  ii.  11,  12.  It  was  a  wonderful  condescension,  that  he  would 
take  our  nature,  and  unite  it  with  the  nature  of  God  in  one  person ;  fur 
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what  18  man  to  him  bnt  a  worm  ?  It  is  mora  worthy  of  admiration  than  if 
the  greatest  monarch  should  take  npon  him  the  form,  and  live  in  the  likeness 
of  a  worm.  This  was  greater  love  and  honour  than  he  would  shew  the 
angels,  Heb.  ii.  16.  He  chose  rather  to  be  lower  than  the  augels  ;  for  so 
in  respect  of  our  nature  he  is  said  to  be,  ver.  9.  The  great  God  of  angels, 
upon  the  account  of  our  nature,  being  made  man,  was  made  lower  than  the 
angels,  though  they  be  but  his  mere  servitors. 

How  wonderful  is  it,  that  at  his  exaltation  he  did  not  cast  off  this  rag, 
wherewith  he  was  covered  in  his  low  condition ;  that  he  would  retain  that 
catore  of  ours,  in  which  he  had  been  so  much  humbled  and  debased,  even 
to  the  form  of  a  servant !  Was  it  not  enough  that  he  lived  in  it,  and  died 
in  it  for  us  on  earth  ;  but  vrill  he  still  live  in  it  for  us  in  heaven  ;  live  again 
in  our  nature,  have  it  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God ;  and  when  he  is  in 
the  height  of  his  glory,  then  appear  in  our  nature,  as  one  most  nearly  con- 
cerned for  us  ? 

4.  That  he  lives  thus  evermore,  Bev.  i.  18.  And  for  what  end  he  ever- 
more lives,  he  expresses  here  by  the  apostle.  This  second  life  he  lives  for 
m  is  not  like  the  first,  a  life  of  some  certain  years,  but  an  endless  life.  He 
lives  not  for  us  a  life  of  some  hundreds,  or  some  thousands,  or  some  millions 
of  years,  but  beyond  all  account  of  years,  even  for  ever  and  ever.  It  is  an 
cverlastbg  life  tiiat  he  lives  for  us;  it  is  one  end  and  design  of  his  life,  while 
it  lasts,  to  appear  for  us,  and  it  lasts  eternally.  He  ever  lives  in  our  nature ; 
be  is  never  weary,  never  ashamed  of  it,  how  mean  and  vile  soever  it  be,  as 
it  is  ours.  He  cast  not  off  a  human  body,  no,  not  when  he  had  finished  the 
work  for  which  it  was  prepared,  when  he  had  offered  himself  a  sacrifice ;  but 
presents  the  sacrifice,  t. «.,  the  soul  and  body  that  was  sacrificed,  for  ever 
before  God.  It  is  placed  at  God's  right  hand,  for  an  everlastiug  memorial 
and  representation  of  his  bloody  death  and  sacrifice.  The  blood  is  not 
sprinkled  once  on  the  mercy-seat,  or  seven  times  before  it,  as  under  the 
law ;  but  that  sprinkling  which  it  signified  is  continued  for  ever ;  the  blood 
of  sprinkling,  wherewith  our  high  priest  entered  into  the  holy  place,  remains 
there  eternally. 

He  appears  as  our  advocate,  not  only  in  two  or  three  trials,  or  in  this  and 
that  special  cause ;  but  in  all  trials,  in  all  causes  wherein  we  may  be  con- 
cerned, to  eternity.  He  ever  appears.  He  is  always  ready  to  quit  us,  as  to 
every  charge ;  to  clear  us  as  to  all  accusations  for  ever,  which  law  or  justice, 
which  men  or  devils,  may  form  against  us. 

In  his  appearance  and  plea  for  us  there  lies  an  eternal  challenge  against 
all  adversariea  whatever.  '  Who  can  lay  anything  to  the  charge? '  &c.,  Bom. 
Till  84. 

He  prefers  not  a  petition  for  his  people  now  and  then  only ;  he  prays  not 
for  them  in  this  or  that  season,  as  he  did  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  ;  but  he 
ever  intercedes.  His  intercession  has  the  virtue  of  a  continued,  of  an  ever- 
lasUng  prayer.  It  is  no  less  in  effect,  than  if  he  were  praying  for  them 
without  ceasing,  and  that  for  ever.  He  continually,  he  eternally,  presents 
bis  will  and  desires,  that  they  may  be  saved  to  the  uttermost.  He  is  ever 
domg  all  this,  he  ever  lives  to  do  it ;  there  is  no  end  of  his  love,  no  end  of 
these  expressions  of  it.  There  shoidd  be  no  end  of  our  praises,  no  end  of 
our  admiration,  no  end  of  our  affectionate  resentments  of  his  endless  love, 
in  his  everlasting  intercession. 

Use  2.  This  teaches  us  to  live  for  Christ.  This  highly,  strongly  engages 
ns  to  it  Shall  he  live  for  us  again  and  again,  and  live  eternally  for  us ; 
and  will  not  we  live  once,  live  a  little  while  for  him  ?  The  love  of  Christ  in 
livmg  ever  for  as  should  constrain  us  to  live  our  whole  life  for  him.     But 
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how  ?  Why,  after  his  example  and  method  he  shews  ns.  His  livmg  for  as 
in  the  text  sncceeded  his  dying  for  as  ;  he  was  made  a  sacrifice  before  he 
lived  to  intercede  for  as.  There  is  something  we  must  die  to,  before  we  can 
live  for  him.  We  must  sacrifice  our  worldly,  carnal,  and  selfish  interest ; 
carnal  and  earthly  designs,  and  affections,  and  inclinations,  and  aeilDgB, 
must  be  crucified.  We  mast  carefully  observe  and  take  notice  how  far  they 
are  alive,  by  their  motions  and  actings,  within  and  without.  We  must  be 
sensible  how  pernicious  their  liveliness  is,  how  dangerous,  both  in  reference 
to  Christ  and  our  souls,  making  account  they  are  deadly  enemies  both  to 
him  and  us. 

And  then  proceed  against  them  accordingly.  Make  it  the  design  and 
business  of  oar  lives  to  get  them  put  to  deaUi.  Farther  than  we  are  dead 
to  these,  we  cannot  live  for  Christ ;  these  must  first  be  made  a  sacrifice. 

And  then  positively,  to  live  for  him  is  to  make  it  the  chief  end  and  con- 
stant design  of  our  lives,  to  please  him  and  be  serviceable  to  him;  to 
conform  in  all  to  his  will,  and  employ  all  for  his  honour  and  interest.  To 
aim  at  him  in  all,  even  in  our  earthly  business ;  to  consecrate  all  we  are 
and  have  unto  him ;  to  lay  out  our  time,  strength,  parts,  enjoyment  for 
him,  and  not  for  ourselves ;  not  for  the  pleasing,  advancing  or  securing  oar- 
selves,  but  in  such  ways  as  he  has  declared  to  be^  honourable  and  well- 
pleasing  to  him  :  this  is  to  live  for  Christ;  this  is  it  which  his  living  ever 
for  us  obliges  us  to.  And  none  can  be  assured  that  Christ  ever  lives  for 
them,  but  those  who  sincerely  endeavour  thus  to  live  for  him. 

This  is  it  which  the  apostle  calls  importunately  for.  Bom.  xii.  1,  2. 

Mercies,  All  whose  mercies  do.  most  eminently  appear  in  the  death  and 
intercession  of  Christ,  his  giving  him  to  die  and  live  for  us. 

Your  bodies,  i.  e,  yourselves.  Your  whole  persons,  in  the  whole  coorBe 
of  your  lives. 

A  living  sacrifice.  We  are  not  to  die  for  sin,  Christ  only  died  for  the 
expiation  of  it.  All  that  is  to  die  in  this  sacrifice  is  our  carnal  and  worldly 
lusts ;  the  rest  must  live  to  God. 

Holy.     So  it  will  be,  when  we  consecrate  all  entirely  unto  Qod. 

Acceptable.  This  will  be  -more  pleasing  to  him  than  any  legal  sacrifices  or 
burnt  offerings. 

Reasonable  service.  The  spiritual  service  which  the  word  calls  for,  and 
calls  for  upon  the  highest  and  strongest  reason.  How  this  may  be  done,  he 
explains,  ver.  2,  *  Be  not  conformed  to,*  imitate  not  the  men  of  the  world 
who  live  for  themselves  ;  but  let  your  life  be  conformed  to  the  good,  &c., 
will  of  God.  That  is  the  way  to  live  for  Gh)d,  therein  it  consists.  To  be 
living  sacrifices,  is  to  live  for  God.  This  is  reasonable  service,  upon  account 
of  Christ's  living  for  us.  And  the  apostle  would  have  them  argue  them- 
selves into  it  by  this  reason,  because  Christ  died  and  lives  for  us.  Bom.  vi. 
9-11.  He  died  for  sin  to  expiate  it,  and  now  lives  with  God  to  intercede 
for  yon.  Therefore  yjyyitjkeh,  count  it  reasonable,  make  account  there  is  ail 
reason  you  should  die  to  sin  and  live  for  God.  There  is  the  strongest,  the 
most  cogent  reason  from  Christ's  living  for  you,  that  you  should  live  for  him. 

1.  Christ  is  infinitely  above  us.  It  is  a  wonderful  condescension  that  he 
will  live  a  moment  for  us  ;  he  humbled  himself  that  he  might  do  it.  But  it  ii 
our  greatest  honour  and  advancement  to  live  for  him,  we  cannot  live  in  a 
more  noble  and  honourable  capacity.  It  is  the  honour  of  the  glorious  angels 
to  live  for  him  ;  and  if  we  live  not  thus,  we  live  like  slaves.  The  greatest 
persons  on  earth,  who  live  for  themselves,  are  no  better ;  slaves  to  the 
world,  slaves  to  Satan,  the  worst  tyrant  in  the  world  ;  slaves  to  sin,  which 
is  worse  than  the  devil,  ver.  16 ;  a  life,  a  service,  that  you  may  be  ashamed 
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of,  Ter.  20,  21.  It  is  a  life  of  glory  to  live  for  Christ.  The  more  perfectly 
we  do  it,  the  more  glorioasly  we  live.  This  is  the  difference  betwixt  earth 
and  heaven :  here  we  live  for  Christ  imperfectly,  there  we  shall  live  per- 
fectly for  him ;  that  is  our  shame  and  disgrace,  this  will  be  onr  complete 
glory. 

2.  He  does  this  fireely.  We  never  in  the  least  obliged  him  to  it ;  there 
vas  DO  engagement  on  him  to  live  for  us,  but  from  his  own  free  grace,  and 
the  good  pleasure  of  his  will*  Bat  there  are  infinite  engagements  on  us  to 
live  for  him.  The  mercies  of  God,  which  herein  appear  most  conspicuously, 
engage  as  to  it.  The  whole  life  of  Christ  eternally  obliges  us,  for  he  lives 
eternally  for  us.  His  life  in  heaven,  his  death  on  earth,  his  life  before  that 
death,  all  were  for  us,  all  engage  us  to  live  for  him.  He  calls  not  on  us 
to  liTe  for  him,  till  he  has  declared  that  he  is  living  for  us,  and  will  do  so 
for  ever.  He  requires  it  not,  till  he  have  obliged  us  to  the  uttermost. 
It  is  a  free  &Tour  in  him,  it  is  an  absolute  debt  as  to  us.  His  love  has  so 
bound  as,  that  heaven  and  earth  may  cry  shame  of  us  if  we  pay  it  not. 

8.  He  had  no  need  of  us.  He  was  infinitely  happy  and  glorious  without 
08,  and  might  have  been  so  eternally,  if  he  had  neither  died  nor  lived  for  us. 
What  advanti^e  has  he  by  us  ?  What  could  he  expect  from  such  impotent, 
inconsiderable  creatures  as  we  are.  Job  xxii.  28,  and  xxxv.  7,  8  ;  Ps.  xvi.  2. 
The  Seventy  t£v  &ya$^v  fMtj  ov  yj^w  s;^^^.  '  Thou  hast  no  need  of  my 
good  things,'  but  we  have  infinite  need  of,  and  advantage  by  him,  and  so 
are  infinitely  concerned  to  live  for  him.  It  is  our  true,  our  main  interest  to 
live  for  him,  and  not  for  ourselves ;  indeed,  we  cannot  live  so  advantageously 
for  ooiselves  any  way,  as  by  living  wholly  for  him,  for  thereby  we  shall  gain 
all  that  comfort,  treasure,  and  happiness  which  he  died  to  purchase,  and 
which  he  ever  lives  to  intercede  for. 

Vte  8.  Here  is  great  encouragement  to  faith  and  hope.  Firm  ground  to 
beiieve  and  expect  salvation  to  the  uttermost,  for  those  that  come  unto  God 
by  Christ,  ».  0.  to  those  that  repent  and  believe ;  those  that  abandon  sin  in 
heart  and  life,  t.  0.  in  sincerity,  resolution,  and  endeavour,  and  fly  unto 
Christ  for  refuge,  betaking  themselves  to  him,  to  be  ruled  and  saved  by  him. 
i>Qch  may  have  strong  consolation  from  the  intercession  of  Christ,  Heb.  vi. 
1&-20.  Hope  is  an  anchor  fastening  upon  Christ  within  the  veil,  i.  e.  as 
interceding  for  us.  That  is  it  which  is  done  within  the  veil ;  that  is  the 
coJy  set  of  his  priesthood  in  heaven,  and  upon  that  account  he  is  high  priest 
for  ever.  That  which  the  high  priest  under  the  law  did  within  the  veil,  was 
interceding.  Christ's  intercession  makes  it  sure  and  stedfast ;  no  waves  or 
storms,  from  the  justice  of  God,  or  the  malice  of  Satan,  or  the  weakness  of 
Boeh  as  east  anchor  here,  need  make  them  lose  anchor's  hold,  they  may  ride 
oat  all  tempests,  and  be  safe  for  ever,  upon  the  account  of  Chnst's  living 
erer  to  make  intercession. 

Christ's  intercession  gives  firm  and  assured  hope  of  complete  salvation  ; 
by  virtue  of  this,  whatever  is  a  hindrance  to  it  will  be  removed,  whatever 
is  requisite  to  begin,  carry  on,  and  finish  it,  will  be  obtained. 

This  gives  assurance,  that  all  the  riches  of  Christ's  purchase  shall  be 
>ftoal]y  bestowed  upon  those  that  come,  &c.,  for  his  intercession  is  the  con- 
tiooed  representation  of  his  death  and  sacrifice,  for  this  purpose,  that  the 
ends  thereof  may  be  accomplished,  i.  e,  that  believers  may  be  possessed  of 
all  the  fruits  of  his  obedience  and  sufferings. 

This  assures  us  of  all  the  blessed  and  comfortable  operations  and  work- 
ings of  the  Spirit  in  us  and  for  us ;  for  Christ  intercedes,  that  the  Spirit  may 
be  sent  to  supply  his  absence  on  earth,  and  to  perform  aU  those  acts  and 
o^ces  for  us,  which  are  promised,  and  his  titles  import ;  to  be  an  advocate^ 
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an  intercessor  in  ns,  a  comforter,  an  enlightening,  convincing,  persnadlng, 
sanctifying,  and  sealing  Spirit 

This  gives  assurance,  that  all  the  great  and  precious  promises,  all  the 
articles  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  shall  be  performed  to  a  tittle.  The  snm 
of  all  we  have,  Heb.  viii.  10>12,  all  will  be  performed,  becanse,  ver.  6. 
Christ  is  mediator,  he  undertook  for  the  performance,  became  surety  for  it, 
and  so  appears,  ver.  1. 

Let  me  more  particularly  specify  some  of  those  great  and  comfortable 
advantages,  which  flow  from  the  intercession  of  Christ ;  in  expectation  of 
which  it  affords  great  encouragement  to  our  faith  and  hope. 

1.  Pardon  of  sin,  Zech.  xiii.  1.  This  fountain  was  opened  in  the  death  of 
Christ  (it  denotes  the  virtue  of  his  blood  shed  for  remission  of  sins)  ;  but  it 
is  kept  open,  and  flows  out  continually,  by  virtue  of  his  intercession.  In 
reference  to  that,  it  is  called  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice 
being  to  be  sprinkled  upon,  and  before  the  mercy-seat  by  the  high  priest, 
when  he  was  to  intercede  for  the  people,  Heb.  xii.  24.  The  virtue  and 
effect  whereof,  is  to  sprinkle  his  people  from  an  evil  conscience,  Heb.  x.  22, 
u  e.  to  cleanse  the  conscience  from  guilt. 

It  is  not  enough  to  do  this  once,  when  we  first  believe  and  return  to  Ood. 
For  sin  being  too  often  repeated,  and  guilt  renewed,  the  sprinkling  must  be 
renewed,  there  must  be  fresh  and  new  application  of  this  blood.  And  we 
have  advantage  and  encouragement  for  this  from  Christ's  intercession.  For 
though  this  blood  was  but  once  shed,  at  Christ's  death,  yet  it  is  continuallv 
presented  in  his  intercession,  and  so  the  virtue  of  it  perpetually  held  fortii 
for  the  cleansing  of  guilty  souls,  and  daily  sprinkling  us  from  an  evil  con- 
science, 1  John  ii.  1.  The  children  of  God  should  be  careful,  above  all 
things,  above  all  persons,  that  they  fall  not  into  sin.  Their  sins  are  more 
heinous  than  those  of  others,  being  the  provocations  of  sons  and  daughters. 
But  if  they  be  overtaken,  though  ftdling  into  sin  should  be  more  dreadful  and 
grievous  to  them  than  falling  into  any  calamity,  there  is  gracious  provision 
made  upon  their  repenting  and  returning.  If  any  man  sin,  there  is  an 
advocate,  who  pleads  for  his  children.  He  pleads  nothing  but  what  is 
righteous,  and  what  justice  will  admit  as  satisfactory,  and  pleads  satisfaction 
made  for  their  sin,  and  that  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  8o  it  follows,  ver,  2. 
A  propitiatory  sacrifice,  offered  himself  for  the  expiation  of  sin,  made  his 
soul  a  sin-offering,  and  so  made  atonement  for  us,  that  so  we  might  find  his 
Father  a  God  of  forgiveness. 

2.  Acceptance  of  our  services ;  sanctifying  of  them,  that  they  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  a  holy  God.  This  is  done  by  virtue  of  Christ's  intercesfdon,  and 
upon  the  account  thereof  faith  has  ground  to  expect  it.  Under  the  law,  the 
priest  was  to  bear  the  iniquities  of  the  holy  things  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
that  they  might  be  accepted,  Exod.  xxviii.  88,  Num.  xviii.  1.  This  tfaey 
did  by  laying  those  sins  upon  the  sacrifice  which  was  to  suffer  for  them,  Lev. 
X.  17.  And  to  signify  the  sacrifice  was  to  bear  the  sin,  the  priest  laid  his 
hand  on  the  head  of  it,  Exod.  xxix.  10.  Herem  the  priests  were  a  type  of 
Christ ;  only  he  was  both  priest  and  sacrifice ;  he  laid  not  the  iniquities  of 
our  holy  things  upon  another,  but  he  himself  bore  our  sins  in  his  body, 
1  Peter  ii.  24.  He  bore  them,  so  as  to  carry  them  away ;  and  so  removes 
what  might  render  them  unacceptable. 

The  high  priest,  when  he  was  to  intercede  for  the  people,  is  appointed  to 
carry  much  sweet  incense  into  the  most  holy  place.  Lev.  xvi.  12, 18.  Christ's 
intercession,  in  reference  to  the  holy  services  of  his  people,  is  represented  by 
incense,  Bev.  viii.  8.  Christ  intercedes,  by  presenting  the  merits  of  hu 
obedience  and  sufferings ;  and  this  is  the  incense  which  he  offers  with  the 
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prayers  and  services  of  ihe  saints.  Herewith  the  meroy-seat  is  covered,  and 
their  services  (for  which  they  might  otherwise  die)  offered  herewith  hy  the 
hind  of  their  intercessor,  become  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  him  who  sits 
npon  the  throne ;  by  virtue  hereof  they  ascend  as  the  savonr  of  a  sweet  smell, 
Philip,  iv.  18,  1  Peter  ii.  5.  Spiritual  sacrifices,  though  accompanied  with 
such  failings  and  weakness  as  might  render  them  distasteful  to  an  holy  God, 
become  acceptable,  delightful  to  him,  by  virtue  of  Christ's  intercession. 

8.  Victory  over  our  spiritual  enemies,  those  that  oppose  Ghrist^s  interest, 
and  our  salvation.  Sin,  Satan,  his  wicked  agents  in  the  world,  and  death 
itself.  The  intercession  of  Christ  gives  us  ground  to  expect  and  be  confident 
that  these  shall  all  in  due  time  be  fully  conquered  and  subdued,  Heb. 
X.  12, 18.  Christ  our  high  priest  having  finished  his  oblation,  his  sacrifice  on 
earth,  the  only  act  of  his  priesthood  that  remains  is  his  intercession ;  this 
is  here  signified  by  his  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  The  expression 
denotes  that  he  is  able  to  bring  down  these  enemies,  that  he  has  all  power 
for  it,  Ps.  Ixxx.  17,  Luke  xxii.  69 ;  and  that  he  is  willing  too.  He  expects 
it  as  that  which  he  deserves.  It  is  the  merit  of  his  humiliation  and  suffer- 
ings. This  he  presents  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  so  intercedes  for  it. 
Upon  this  Bcnount  the  Father  is  engaged  to  see  it  done,  Ps.  ex.  2. 

So  that  how  many,  how  powerful,  how  prevalent  soever  the  enemies  of 
Christ's  interest  and  our  happiness  are  now  in  the  world,  yet  faith  may  cer- 
tainly conclude  from  the  intei'cession  of  Christ,  that  they  shall  fall.  He  will 
in  due  time  bring  them  all  xmder  his  feet,  they  shall  be  made  his  footstool ; 
he  will  pot  his  feet  upon  their  necks,  as  Joshua's  captains  did  upon  the  necks 
of  the  kings  of  Canaan,  Josh.  x.  24.  The  intercession  of  Christ  gives  us 
the  encouragiement  which  is  there  given  them,  ver.  25. 

Thus  will  the  Lord  do  to  sin  particularly.  That  is  the  most  dangerous, 
the  most  formidable  enemy  of  all  other.  None  of  the  rest,  without  this, 
could  hurt  you.  It  wars  against  your  souls,  but  it  wars  against  Christ  too ; 
the  war  is  his,  as  well  as  yours  ;  it  is  his  enemy,  not  yours  only.  It  is  his 
interest,  as  well  as  yours,  to  have  it  subdued.  It  is  one  of  those  enemies 
that  he  appears  against  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  He  is  able  and  willing  to 
have  it  quite  vanquished ;  he  expects  till  it  be  done ;  he  intercedes  for  it  as 
a  conquest  which  cost  him  his  blood.  Upon  this  account  the  Father  under- 
takes, this  with  the  rest  shall  be  brought  under  foot.  Be  but  true  to  the 
interest  of  Christ  and  your  souls  in  opposmg  it,  and  maintaining  the  conflict, 
and  then,  as  sure  as  Christ  intercedes  at  God's  right  hand,  so  sure  will  these 
lusts  be  subdued  and  made  Christ's  footstool ;  his  intercession  gives  faith 
assurance  of  it,  Josh.  v.  18,  14.  Joshua  had  not  greater  encouragement, 
that  he  ahoul<i  prosper  in  the  war  against  the  Canaanites,  by  Christ's  ap- 
pearing to  him  on  earth,  than  we  have  to  prevail  against  sin  by  his  appearing 
for  us  in  heaven. 

4.  For  grace  and  spiritual  blessing,  for  the  increase  of  grace,  for  the  means 
of  giaee,  the  continuance  and  efficacy.  All  this  he  appears  for,  and  his  in- 
tercession gives  great  encouragement  to  our  fiaith  to  expect  them  by  virtue 
of  it. 

For  spiritual  blessings,  Eph.  i.  8,  h  i Tou^ay/oi^,  some  render  *  in  heavenly 
thiogi,'  t.#.  blessings  which  belong  to  heaven,  which  come  firom  heaven,  and 
are  appointed  to  1^  us  to  it.  But  it  is  better  rendered,  '  in  heavenly 
places  ;*  for  so  the  word  is  used  both  in  this  chapter,  viii.  20,  and  the  next, 
ver.  6.  And  so  we  may  read  it,  '  with  spiritual  blessings  in  Christ,  who  is 
in  heavenly  (daces,'  as  ver.  20  directs  us.  We  have  these  blessings  through 
Christ,  as  he  is  now  in  heaven  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  interceding  for  us, 
t.e.  piesenting  his  will  and  desires  that  the  blessings  purchased  by  his  blood 
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may  be  actaally  conferred  on  ns.  Hereby  &ith  may  conclude  that  Chrigt  is 
both  able  and  willing  we  ehoald  be  blessed  with  spiritual  blessinga.  He  is 
willing,  because  he  intercedes  for'  us :  he  is  able,  because  he  intercedes  in 
heavenly  places,  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

For  increase  of  grace,  John  x.  10.  What  Christ  came  for  to  earth,  he 
intercedes  for  in  heaven.  For  his  intercession  is  in  pursuit  of  the  ends  of 
his  coming,  that  they  may  be  effectually  accomplished.  Now  he  came,  that 
his  people  might  have  spiritual  life,  and  abundance  of  it ;  and  so  he  appears 
in  heaven,  that  they  may  have  it  more  and  more.  Therefore  in  the  sense 
of  spiritual  wants,  weaknesses,  and  falling  short  of  those  degrees  of  grace 
you  should  attain ;  that  strength,  growth,  liveliness,  activeness,  yon  Aould 
have  arrived  at;  look  up  to  Ohxist,  as  interceding  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  and  appearing  for  these  ends,  that  your  souls'  wants  may  be  supplied, 
that  out  of  weakness  you  may  be  made  strong,  that  of  his  fulness  yoa  may 
receive,  &e,  that  the  smoking  flax  may  flame,  and  the  bruised  reed  grow 
strong.  He  lives  to  intercede  for  this,  John  xiv.  19.  If  yon  had  no  hopes 
of  this,  but  from  the  virtue  of  your  own  prayers,  your  hands  might  be  w^. 
But  the  power  of  Christ's  intercession  is  engaged  for  it ;  he  lives  far  this 
end,  that  you  may  live,  and  have  life  in  more  abundance. 

For  the  means  of  grace,  Ps.  Ixviii.  18.  It  is  spoken  in  reference  to  Christ 
These  gifts  he  receives  as  fruits  of  his  intercession.  And  he  receives,  that 
he  may  give  them.  So  it  is  in  the  apostle,  £ph.  iv.  8,  &c.  Christ,  being 
ascended  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  appears  there  as  a  conqueror.  And  as 
conquerors  were  wont,  in  their  triumphs,  to  bestow  largesses,  donatives,  so 
he  gives  gifts.  And  these  gifts  are  officers  for  the  ministry  of  the  word ; 
and  they  are  to  continue,  till  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  all  the  members, 
be  perfected. 

8o  that,  though  Satan  and  his  agents  design  and  endeavour  to  destroy  tiie 
ministry,  and  bereave  us  of  the  means  of  grace,  yet  whOe  Christ  has  any 
people  in  the  world  to  be  converted  and  edified,  the  ministry  shall  be  con- 
tinued one  way  or  other.  It  is  as  sure  as  that  Christ  ascended,  and  is  at 
God's  right  hand ;  for  there  he  intercedes  for  this  purpose. 

For  the  efficacy  of  the  means,  John  xvii.  17,  he  prays  that  the  word  of 
truth  may  be  effectual  for  the  working  and  promoting  of  holiness.  And 
what  he  prayed  for  on  earth,  he  intercedes  for  in  heaven.  For  his  inter- 
cession in  heaven  is  conformable  to  his  prayer  and  intercession  on  earth. 
The  differences  that  are  between  are  for  the  encouragement  of  faith.  Ha 
interceded  on  earth  in  a  state  of  humiliation ;  he  intexisedes  in  heaven  in  a 
glorious  condition :  his  power  and  interest,  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  is  in  its 
highest  exaltation.  He  interceded  on  earth,  by  virtue  of  the  sacrifice  not  then 
offered.  He  intercedes  in  heaven,  by  virtue  of  his  sacrifice  already  ofEend, 
He  pleads  for  the  purchase  upon  account  of  the  price  abready  paid.  But  as  to 
the  things  interceded  for,  they  are  the  same ;  he  presents  his  will  and  desires 
in  heaven  for  that  which  he  prayed  for  on  earth.  And  hero  we  see  he  prayed 
for  holiness,  the  growth  and  increase  of  it;  for  the  means,  and  their  efficacy. 

Perseverance.  The  intercession  of  Cbrist  is  a  suro  ground  of  this,  from 
whence  faith  may  certainly  conclude  it.  We  need  go  no  farther  for  this  than 
the  text.  He  is  able  to  save  those  who  come  to  him,  to  the  uttermost ;  and  be 
is  willing  to  save  them,  for  he  intercedes  for  it,  and  that  is  a  presenting  hifl 
will  and  desires  for  this  purpose.  Now  they  cannot  be  saved  unless  they  per- 
severe in  the  way  to  salvation.  Therefore,  being  able  and  willing  to  save  them, 
he  is  able  and  willing  to  make  them  persevere  in  the  way  to  salvation.  And 
what  he  is  able  and  willing  to  have  done,  shall  infallibly  be  effected. 

The  apostle  from  Christ's  intercession  concludes,  that  nothing  shaU  sepa- 
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ntd  09  from  the  love  of  God,  Rom.  yiii.  84,  85.  While  Christ's  interces- 
sion eontinndl»  the  lore  of  God  to  his  people  will  continue ;  and  while  his 
love  eontinnes,  it  will  secure  them  from  what  is  inconsistent  with  his  love. 
This  is  it  which  Christ  intercedes  for  in  heaven,  for  this  is  it  which  he  prayed 
for  on  earth,  John  xvii.  11. 

Joj  and  comfort.  In  the  day  of  expiation,  after  the  high  priest  had  heen 
interceding  with  blood  and  incense  in  the  most  holy  place,  the  jnbilee  was 
to  be  prodaimed,  the  time  of  greatest  joy  to  the  people.  Lev.  zxv.  9.  The 
issne  and  consequence  of  Christ's  intercession  is  joy,  matter  of  great  joy. 
It  is  groond  of  everlasting  consolation,  2  Thes.  ii.  16.  Christ,  when  he  was 
on  earth,  promised  he  wonld  intercede  in  heaven  for  the  Spirit  of  consola- 
tion, John  xiv.  16.  He  assures  his  disciples  that  he  will  pray  the  Father  to 
give  them  his  Spirit,  as,  for  other  acts  and  offices,  which  the  word  imports, 
90  exjoessly  to  be  a  comforter,  and  that  for  ever.  Not  only  for  them,  but 
fior  all  his  people  to  the  end  of  the  world.  He  is  interceding  for  this  for 
ever.  We  hikve  further  assurance  for  this,  in  that  he  prayed  for  it  on  earth, 
John  xvii.  18. 

Glory.  Christ's  interceding  in  heaven  makes  it  as  sure  that  they  shall 
be  glorified  in  heaven  with  him,  as  though  they  were  already,  Eph.  ii.  6. 
He  sits  in  heavenly  places  interceding ;  and,  upon  this  account,  those  that 
come  to  him  are  as  sure  to  be  saved  to  the  uttermost,  as  sure  to  sit  in 
heavenly  pkces  with  him,  as  though  they  were  already  with  him.  He  sits 
there  in  our  nature,  as  one  with  us ;  we  are  one  with  him  who  is  in  heavenly 
pkces;  while  we  look  upon  him  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  we  may  see  our- 
selves in  heavenly  places.  He  sits  there  as  our  head ;  the  body  is  so  far  in 
heaven,  as  the  head  is  there.  He  is  there  as  our  fbrerunner,  Heb.  vi.  20. 
He  is  there  to  make  way  for  us,  John  xiv.  2,  8.  He  prepares  it  by  inter- 
ceding, that  is  his  great  work  for  us  in  heaven.  What  he  intercedes  for 
there,  we  may  understand  by  what  he  prayed  for  on  earth,  John  xvii.  22,  24. 

Belief  in  aU  weaknesses,  infirmities,  troubles,  sufferings,  whatever  needs 
eompaasion  or  relief.  Heb.  iv.  14, 15,  Christ  our  high  priest  is  now  passed 
mto  the  heavens,  and  the  only  act  of  his  priesthood  in  heaven  is  intercession 
for  U8.  And  he  intercedes  as  one  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities. 
He  sees  all  that  we  suffer  by,  in  soul  or  body.  He  sees  it  all,  so  as  to  feel 
it,  to  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  it.  He  is  touched  with  the  feeling  of 
it,  as  one  that  has  felt  the  like  himself.  He  feels  it  effectually,  so  as  to 
cppear  for  our  relief,  so  as  to  intercede  for  the  procuring  of  what  we  want, 
teeuring  us  from  what  we  fear,  easing  us  of  what  is  grievous,  or  obtaining 
for  us  that  which  is  as  good  or  better. 

He  aoconmiodates  his  intercession  to  all  our  infirmities,  according  to  the 
exigeneies  of  them,  so  as  to  intercede  for  supply,  ease,  deliverance,  relief,  so 
far  as  it  is  needfol,  as  soon  as  it  is  seasonable,  whenever  it  will  be  good  for  us. 

The  intercession  of  Christ  affords  support  to  fiiith,  and  comfort  to  souls 
eompassed  about  with  infirmities,  in  the  worst  circumstances  that  can  befall 
them,  in  all  that  may  be  grievous  to  them.  All  grievances  whatever  are 
comprised  under  infirmities,  and  this  gives  ground  to  expect  relief,  as  to 
everything  that  is  a  grievance ;  especially  taking  in  the  ground  of  it  in  those 
vords,  '  but  was  in  all  things  tempted,'  or  exercised  like  unto  us. 

Alt  thon  poor  ?  &e.  Why,  Christ  is  touched  with  the  feelings  of  a  poor 
fondition,  and  intercedes  as  one  touched  with  the  feeling  of  it.  It  was  once 
his  own  case.     And  so  in  other  cases.     Vide  Serm.  on  Heb.  iv.  15. 

Answer  of  our  prayers.  The  intercession  of  Christ  gives  great  encourage- 
ment to  come  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  ground  to  believe  that  we  shall 
have  admission  and  success,  Heb.  x.  19-22.     The  people  under  the  law 
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may  be  actnallj  conferred  on  ns.     Hereby  faith  m^^^^n^  bhik 
botii  able  and  willing  we  shoold  be  blessed  with  spf  ^^cwiaiT  <\.     \ 
willing,  because  he  intercedes  for', us :  he  is  able,   t^^^    <>%  ^    \ 
heavenly  places,  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  v^\  ^^     t 

For  increase  of  grace,  John  x.  10.     What  Ghrkt        ^W^f      ?. 
intercedes  for  in  heaven.     For  his  intercession  is  in  p*^  '  f^?.  ^  j^\      ^ 
his  coming,  that  they  may  be  effectnally  accomplish^  ^ 
his  people  might  have  spiritoal  life,  and  abnndancf  i^ 
in  heaven,  that  they  may  have  it  more  and  mor^l.j^ 
of  spiritual  wants,  weaknesses,  and  falling  sha^  |  ^  |' 
yon  should  attain ;  that  strength,  growth,  livel|  \'i  \  ^ 
have  arrived  at;   look  up  to  Chx^  as  inUi^yt  ^J^\, 
God,  and  appearing  for  these  ends,  that  yor  ^  ^  |  ^  *^  ^^ 
that  out  of  weakness  you  may  be  made  sti;;  ^  |  'f  ^r%  -^  \^ 
receive,  &e,  that  the  smoking  flax  ™ay'^^|'^^  ^  •.  i 
strong.     He  lives  to  intercede  for  this,  J|  >  ^\q\-  ^   \ 
of  this,  but  from  the  virtue  of  your  owr  /^^p\.f\^^  •' 
But  the  power  of  Christ's  intercessir^  ''rJ%^t 
end,  that  you  may  live,  and  have  ^f  ^^^4  f  ^^ 

For  the  means  of  grace,  Ps.  bcvii'  |  ^^  ^  ^  1^  V 
These  gifts  he  receives  as  fruits  of  t    (K^^\  *^  ^  .  sfs ^^sam  ^ 

he  may  give  them.     So  it  is  in     '    j  ^  v  f  ^  ^lAiWiVi  Tx\oney, 

ascended  to  the  right  hand  <>^  ^  t  ^    i  ^  ^  oP  it  ^*  ^'"'  ^^^^' 

conquerors  were  wont,  in  thei'  VJ     f  ^  ^o  obtain  /^-     ^^  ^^ 

he  gives  gifts.     And  these  ^';  t  ^  t  ,rom  him  who  ^'^  ^^  ^^« 

and  ihey  are  to  continue,  tiJ'  ;  .  /  ^  it  is,  to  give  like  Ui^aeV,  ^ 

be  perfected.  r^  r  magniUcently.     We  WBjf  have  all 

80  that,  though  Satan  f ;  ^  ^  it,  whenever  it  will  be  seti^onable  to 

ministry,  and  bereave  u* ,  ^^  ig  best  for  us,  nor  ^en  it  is  E>eet.    All 

people  in  the  world  to  ';  ^se  we  have  such  an  high  priest  intoeedin^ 

tinned  one  way  or  ot^  ^  xnay  come  boldy  for  it,  and  expect  it. 

God's  right  hand ;  fr  ^^  Christ's  intercession  which  encourage  us  fto  come 

For  tiie  efficacy  c         ^nd  to  be  much  and  often  there  ;  and  also  fri^eaf- 
tni  th  m  a  J  be  eflcf        p,,t  come  in  vain  ;  that  we  shall  find  the  mercv  w9  Beet 
what  be  prayed  '    ^  ^0  desire,  even  all  those  great  and  aU^  ^    JAin* 
ceflsirm  m  heavf  ^/J^^.^  Christ  makes  intercession  for.     When^^^    wfr 
The  aifferenot   /^    ^.j^i.^i  Christ  intercedes,  and  consider  that  wlri        ^ 
interceded  on^^j- ^^0  ^J^me  time  appeurs  at  the  throne  of  m^xit^         vl 
glorious  ««^H%^^         how  can  we  doubt  but  they  will  be  granted  ?    ^  ^ 
highest  oxj«giiJJ^^^jfed,  Christ  our  intercessor  will  meet  with  no  nJv^ 
offered.     .^^^'^^  m^iy  be  prevalent,  this  is  one  condition  leonSr^u^/ 
He  pl-'^^j^VfJfaitb,  James  i.  6,  Mark  xi.  24.  Mat.  xxi.  22.^1?;^^^ 
the  thir    'ff  iM^lonnd  in  the  world  for  the  establishing  of  faith  in  nl!  '  .. 
j^^r^   #/i%Wn.  "'P^yerthin 

for  h!    f^i^^^ion  gives  assurance  of  the  success  of  our  waveisi 

,  ^    ^^^  1^  ^^  ^'y  ^^'^^  *^®^^^  ^**  ^®  ^*^®  *^«  spwt  to  h  r**  *^' 

.J^  tljjit  whirh  proceeds  from  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  \Jii -^^  ^ 
fl^d  pr'jvaii,  Zt^ch.  xii.  10.     It  is  by  virtue  of  Christ's  bw 


be 


Cy^  prf»iiuse  is  nceomplished,  John  xiv.  16.     The  -word  vti^^'^'J 

5r*Jf|iot  ooIt  a  comforter,  but  an  advocate ;  and  the  Spirit  ig  niw'^^ 

0g^tixtd  to  "he  an  Bfivocate  for  his  people,  both  unto  men  and  unt^^^t 

PJjIioT  thPtn  Dt  help  them,  to  manage  their  plea,  both  with  m^n  ^' 

PK^Mti^  with  Godf  Rom  viii.  »  M^t. 

g^^'^d  wbea  Chiiat  promises  that  he  will  pray  the  Father  to  give  n 


"'"^y^  ^^i^:ia^^^^f^for  ns  thai  we  may  hate  another 

'^"***t  S°  -       °^  ""*  ^P""*  acts  aa  an  intercesaor, 

"•^V^   fif  *■  "»^y  to  do  for  08  in  prayer,  it  wUl  be  a 

*nat  onr  prayers,  through  his  help,  shall 
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■^t  great  things  the  intereession  of  Christ 
^on  what  groond  we  may  have  assurance 


■e^; 
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*'  what  he  intercedes  for;  and  this 

")  often  donbt  oi,  though  we  do 

'^an  Christ  do  all  those  things 

^    ^    \  nredly  he  can  ;  for  his  in- 

.  ,  V  *' .  ''e  is  at  the  right  hand  of 

'the  right  hand,  &c. 

'cal  expression ;  we 

./ ;  he  has  no  right 

'K  of  power  which  Chnst 

.uij  used  in  Soriptnre.    Ps. 

J  and  weakness,  he  would  eon- 

orod;  so  Ps.  czTiii.  14-1 6»  he  ex- 

w  hand ;  and  Luke  zxii.  69,  Christ  in- 

.,  i.  tf.  he  has  all  power  to  accomplish  what 

J  desires  these  great  thmgsfor  his  people,  but 

J  intercedes  for  the  Spirit,  John  xiv.  16,  and  he 

xyi.  7.     He  receives  gifts  as  the  effect  of  his  inter- 

And  he  gives  those  gifts,  Eph.  iv.  8.  He  does  not  only  ask 


/       ^  v^Kl*  Andhegivesthosegifts,Eph.iv.8.  He  does  not  only  ask 

jf  ''^  J^^^^]^  ^^  i^»  people,  but  has  power  to  give.    He  intercedes  that 

^<^  ^^^^  ^^^  God  byhim  may  besaved  to  the  uttermost.  And  he  is  able 


^Ot. 


^hat  is  due  to  him.    He  sues  but  for  his  purchase,  that 

iMud  the  full  value  to  a  righteous  God.    He  has  bought 

vi.  20 ;  he  has  purchased  their  persons.  Acts  zx.  28 ; 


^  ^  «  ^^  to  dispose  of  them  as  his  own,  according  to  the  purpose  of 

.  V   ^  purchased  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  them,  Eph.  i.  14 

'ehased  grace,  and  the  means  of  grace,  faith,  holiness,  perseverance, 

spiritual  blessings  ;  glory,  and  holiness  the  way  to  it,  and  all  good 

I  on  earth.    This  is  the  sum  of  what  he  intercedes  for,  and  this  is  no 

1^^  Mid  accepted,  and  he  appears  for  the  possession  ;  and  his  intercession 
V^^.  certainly  prevail  for  it,  as  it  is  certain  that  God  is  just  and  righteous, 

fpo  ii8f  ^P^^  ^™'  account,  belongs  nothing  but  shame  and  confusion  of 
.  ^e  have  nothing  to  plead  but  free  mercy.  But  that  which  Christ 
ii*^^g  for  on  our  behalf  is  due  to  him,  and  therefore  will  assuredly  be 
P^^^^.  His  intercession,  as  I  shewed  before,  is  grounded  upon  merit. 
^^^  Ho  ^^  interest,  the  greatest  imaginable,  as  much  interest  as  is  pos- 
^^.  He  intercedes,  not  with  a  stranger,  or  a  friend,  or  a  common  relative, 
^ih  bis  Father,  one  who  loves  him  as  himself,  John  v.  20,  and  with- 
IrH^^^^^oihing  from  him ;  he  has  as  much  interest  in  him  as  in  himself,  and 
j)i>J^^^^\^^Tail  as  much  with  him  as  with  himself ;  and  can  no  more  be  denied 
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were  exeladed  from  the  holiest,  the  high  priest  alone  was  to  enter  it  witii 
the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  ;  bat»  by  the  blood  of  Jesns,  presented  in  his  in- 
tercession, all  believers  haye  boldness  to  approach  the  holiest,  and  m&ke  | 
their  addresses  there.  By  him  way  is  made  for  ns,  a  new  and  living  w&j, 
through  him  who  ever  lives,  in  opposition  to  the  old  veil,  which  was  an  in-  j 
animate  thing.  It  is  made  for  ns,  throngh  the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh, 
which,  when  it  was  separated  from  his  sonl  by  death  on  the  eroes,  it  is  s&id 
the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent.  Mat.  xxvii.  61.  That  veU,  which  excluded 
priest  and  people  from  access  to  the  most  holy  place,  and  the  sight  of  tbe 
mercy-seat  there.  This  was  rent,  to  signify  that  now  a  way  was  made  to 
the  mercy-seat,  and  nothing  left  to  hinder  onr  access  to  it ;  especially  having 
an  high  priest,  an  advocate,  an  intercessor,  there  ready  to  appear  for  ns. 
By  virtue  of  this  we  may  draw  near,  not  only  with  faiith  bat  foil  assaranee, 
that  we  shall  obtain  onr  requests,  Heb.  iv.  14-16.  Since  we  have  an  higb 
priest,  whose  office  and  work  it  is  in  heaven  to  make  interoession  for  ns,  and 
who  intercedes  as  touched  with  the  feeling  of  what  we  want,  or  fear,  (? 
suffer  ;  upon  this  ground  we  may  approach  tiie  mercy-seat,  we  may  come  to 
the  throne  of  grace,  and  come  boldly,  without  fears,  or  doubts,  or  jealousies: 
without  making  any  question,  but  that  we  shall  obtain,  &c.  Faith  is  herebr 
assured,  that  we  may  obtain  whatever  will  be  a  mercy  to  us,  and  that  is  all 
which  is  desirable.  We  may  have  it  freely  from  grace,  which  gives  to  thoM 
that  are  most  unworthy.  We  may  find  grace,  whieh  gives  without  moner, 
without  price,  which  expects  no  valuable  consideration  for  it  at  onr  hands. 
We  need  but  come  to  meet  with  it ;  we  need  but  ask  to  obtain  it.  We  maj 
have  it  in  abundance  from  the  throne  of  grace,  from  him  who  sits  on  tbe 
throne  to  shew  himself  gracious ;  whose  glory  it  is,  to  give  like  himself,  tbe 
King  of  kings,  to  give  royally,  liberally,  magnificently.  We  may  have  all 
this  in  time  of  need,  whenever  we  need  it,  whenever  it  will  be  seasonable  to 
have  it.  We  shall  not  want  what  is  best  for  us,  nor  when*  it  is  best.  Ail 
this  we  have  assurance  of,  because  we  have  such  an  high  priest  intereedisg 
for  us ;  upon  this  account  we  may  come  boldy  for  it,  and  expect  it 

There  are  many  things  in  Christ's  interoession  which  encourage  ns  to  coi&e 
to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  to  be  much  and  often  there  ;  and  also  give  as- 
surance that  we  ^all  not  come  in  vain  ;  that  we  shall  find  the  mercy  we  seel 
and  obtain  the  grace  we  desire,  even  all  those  great  and  glorious  things 
ah>eady  specified  which  Christ  makes  intercession  for.  When  we  pray  for 
the  same  things  for  which  Christ  intercedes,  and  consider  that  while  «e  vt 
praying,  Christ  at  the  same  time  appears  at  the  throne  of  grace  on  onr  be- 
half for  the  same  things,  how  can  we  doubt  but  they  will  be  granted  ?  Thongb 
we  deserve  to  be  denied,  Christ  our  intercessor  will  meet  with  no  repulse^ 

That  our  prayers  may  be  prevalent,  this  is  one  condition  requisite,  tbat 
they  be  made  in  faith,  James  i.  6,  Mark  xi.  24,  Mat.  xxi.  22.  Now,  there 
is  no  stronger  ground  in  the  world  for  the  establishing  of  faith  in  prayer  than 
Christ's  intercession. 

His  intercession  gives  assurance  of  the  success  of  our  prayers  upoo  io* 
other  account.  It  is  by  virtue  thereof  that  we  have  the  Spirit  to  help  ns  to 
pray ;  and  that  which  proceeds  from  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  will  be  s^ 
ceptable  and  prevail,  Zech.  xii.  10.  It  is  by  virtue  of  Christ's  intercession 
that  this  promise  is  accomplished,  John  xiv.  16.  The  word  9ra^xM^ 
signifies  not  only  a  comforter,  but  an  advocate ;  and  the  Spirit  is  promised, 
and  declared  to  be  an  advocate  for  his  people,  both  unto  men  and  unto  God, 
to  plead  for  them  or  help  them,  to  manage  their  plea,  both  with  men,  Mat. 
z.  20,  and  with  God,  Bom  viii. 

So  that  when  Christ  promises  that  he  will  pray  the  Father  to  give  ns  an- 
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other  advooaie,  be  promises  to  intercede  for  ns  thai  we  may  have  another 
intereessor  in  ns  ;  and  if  we  take  notice  bow  tbe  Spirit  acts  as  an  intercessor, 
how  he  helps  our  infirmities,  what  be  is  readj  to  do  for  us  in  prayer,  it  will  be  a 
great  encouragement  to  believe  that  oar  prayers,  tbroogb  bis  belp,  sball 
saeeeed. 

I  have  shewed  particularly  what  great  things  tbe  intercession  of  Christ 
gives  Bssnrance  of.  Let  me  shew  upon  what  ground  we  may  have  assurance 
hereof  by  bis  intercession. 

1.  Christ  has  power,  all  power,  to  effect  what  he  intercedes  for;  and  this 
is  a  great  support  to  fiiitb,  and  that  which  we  often  doubt  of,  though  we  do 
not  observe.  Can  God  prepare  a  table,  &c.  ?  can  Christ  do  all  those  things 
for  me  which  I  hear  be  intercedes  for  ?  Yes,  assuredly  be  can ;  for  bis  in- 
tercession imports  no  less  power  than  good  will.  He  is  at  tbe  right  band  of 
God  interceding,  Bom.  viii.  84.  That  is  bis  work  at  the  ri^t  hand,  &o. 
Now,  bis  sitting  at  tbe  light  hand  of  God  is  a  metaphorical  expression ;  we 
most  not  take  it  literally ;  for  God  is  a  spirit,  not  a  body ;  be  baa  no  right 
band  nor  left.  But  thereby  is  signified  tiie  fulness  of  power  which  Christ 
oor  intereessor  has  in  heaven,  and  so  it  is  frequently  used  in  Scripture.  Ps. 
Invii.  10,  in  opposition  to  bis  own  infirmity  and  weakness,  be  would  con- 
sider the  right  hand,  t.  e.  the  power  of  God ;  so  Ps.  cxviii.  14-16,  be  ex- 
presses the  power  of  God  by  tbe  right  band ;  and  Luke  zxii.  69,  Cbrist  in- 
tercedes at  the  right  band  of  power,  u  €.  be  has  all  power  to  accomplish  what 
he  intercedes  for.  He  not  only  desires  these  great  things  for  bis  people,  but 
is  sble  to  effect  them.  He  intercedes  for  the  Spirit,  John  xiv.  16,  and  he 
sends  the  Spirit,  John  xvi.  7.  He  receives  gifts  aa  tbe  effeot  of  bis  inter- 
eee8ion,PB.]zviii.8.  And  be  gives  those  gifts,  £pb.iv.  8.  He  does  not  only  ask 
and  receive  in  behalf  of  bis  people,  but  has  power  to  give.  He  intercedes  that 
those  who  eome  unto  God  by  him  may  be  saved  to  the  uttermost.  And  be  is  able 
to  save,  Ac.  He  is  able  to  remove  ^  impediments,  to  conquer  all  difficulties, 
to  bestow  every  degree  of  grace  and  spiritual  strength,  which  is  requisite  that 
they  may  be  saved  to  tbe  uttermost,  to  make  than  conquerors,  and  more,  &c. 

2.  He  has  right.  He  intercedes  for  nothing  but  what  he  has  right  to  ob- 
tain, nothing  but  what  is  due  to  him.  He  sues  but  for  bis  purchase,  that 
for  which  he  has  paid  tbe  full  value  to  a  righteous  God.  He  has  bought 
his  peoj^,  1  Cor.  vi.  20 ;  be  has  purobas^  their  persons.  Acts  xx.  28 ; 
and  so  has  right  to  dispose  of  them  as  bis  own,  according  to  the  purpose  of 
his  grace ;  be  has  purchased  tbe  kingdom  of  heaven  for  them,  Eph.  i.  14 
he  has  purchased  grace,  and  tbe  means  of  grace,  faith,  holiness,  perseverance, 
snd  all  spiritual  blessings  ;  glory,  and  holiness  the  way  to  it,  and  all  good 
things  on  earth.  This  is  the  sum  of  what  be  intercedes  for,  and  this  is  no 
more  than  what  is  due  to  him.  His  blood  was  the  price  of  it :  the  price  is 
paid  and  accepted,  and  he  appears  for  the  possession  ;  and  bis  intercession 
viD  u  certainly  prevail  for  it,  as  it  is  certain  that  God  is  just  and  righteous, 
2  Thes.  i.  6-10. 

To  us,  upon  our  account,  belongs  nothing  but  shame  and  confusion  of 
&ee ;  we  have  nothing  to  plead  but  free  mercy.  But  that  which  Christ 
pleads  for  on  our  IxSialf  is  due  to  him,  and  therefore  wiU  assuredly  be 
granted.    His  intercession,  as  I  shewed  before,  is  grounded  upon  merit. 

8.  He  has  interest,  the  greatest  imaginable,  as  much  interest  as  is  pos- 
sible. He  intercedes,  not  with  a  stranger,  or  a  friend,  or  a  common  relative, 
hot  with  his  Father,  one  who  loves  him  as  himself,  John  v.  20,  and  with- 
holds nothing  from  him ;  he  has  as  much  interest  in  him  as  in  himself,  and 
ean  prevail  as  much  with  him  as  with  himself ;  and  can  no  more  be  denied 
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by  him  kt  what  he  desires  than  he  can  deny  himself,  for  they  are  both  one, 
John  X.  SO ;  they  have  not  only  one  interest,  and  one  design,  bat  one 
essence  and  pne  will.  What  Ohrist  wills,  the  Father  wills,  and  therefore 
what  be  desires  it  is  granted,  it  is  done ;  that  which  he  intercedes  for  is 
his  Father's  will.  Christ  will  have  us  say  to  the  Father,  when  we  pray, 
*  Thy  will  be  done,'  for  it  is  no  other  than  his  own  will ;  and  heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  rather  than  one  iota  or  tittle  of  it  shall  not  be  folfiUed. 

4.  He  has  affections  and  compassions  for  as,  and  so  intercedes  affection- 
ately, 45ompas6ionately,  as  one  greatly  concemed  for  as ;  and  that  assaree  as 
we  shall  not  miss  of  the  great  advantages  he  intercedes  for,  Heb.  iv.  15. 
The  apostle  shews  what  an  high  priest  we  have«  how  he  exeeates  the  office 
of  an  high  priest  in  heaven  for  as,  t .  e,  how  he  there  intercedes  for  as ;  for 
his  intercession  is  the  only  part  of  his  priestly  office  that  he  performs  in 
heaven ;  and  he  does  it  as  one  tonched,  &c.  Herein  the  comparison  holds 
betwixt  him  and  the  Levitical  high  priest,  expressed  Heb.  ▼.  2  and  ii.  14. 
And  as  he  is  high  priest  and  intercessor,  both  as  Qod  and  man,  so  be  has 
for  OS  the  affections,  not  only  of  God,  bat  of  a  man ;  and  accordingly  inter- 
cedes £or  OS,  as  one  that  has  sach  love,  care,  pity,  compassions  for  as,  as 
are  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men,  the  weaknesses  excepted* 

5.  He  is  obliged;  invested  in  an  office,  he  is  under  the  obligation  of  it: 
it  is  his  office,  as  he  is  mediator^  to  intercede.  His  honour  is  ei^^ed,  and 
depends  both  upon  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  the  success  of  the  per- 
fbnnance.  If  he  shoold  either  neglect  it,  or  be  onsuccessftd  in  it,  it  would 
reflect  ill  upon  him.     It  is  impossible  that  either  should  &11  out. 

He  iook  not  the  offiee  upon  him  of  his  own  accord,  without  a  call,  but  the 
Father  called  him  io  it,  engaged  him  in  it,  expects  the  discharge  of  it,  Heb. 
v«  4,  .5.  The  Father  called  him  to  be  an  high  priest,  and  so  to  inteoeede ; 
he  would  inot  have  called  him  to  it,  but  with  a  design  to  comply  with  him  in 
it*  and  to  be  prevailed  with  by  his  intercession,  Isa.  xlii.  1.  This  is  spoken 
of  Christ,  and  applied  to  him.  Mat  zii.  18.  He  is  called  his  servant,  in 
respect  of  the  «l&ce  of  mediatorship,  a  principal  act  of  which  is  his  inter- 
cession. Uphold :  the  Hebrew  doctor  renders  it,  whom  I  lean  upon,  t.  #. 
whom  I  trust  to  or  rely  on,  for  the  performance  of  the  offiee  I  have  called 
him  io.  My  beloved^  one  whom  I  have  chosen,  beloved  and  preferred  before 
any  other  to  this  great  office,  and  well  pleased  with  him  fur  his  undertaking 
And  discharging  it. 

Now«  if  int^cession  be  an  act  of  Christ's  office,  and  his  honour  ^n^iged 
upon  his  sacess  therein ;  if  the  Father  employs  him  in  it,  loves  him  for  it, 
is  well  pleased  with  his  performance,  with  his  interceding :  there  can  be  no 
question  but  it  will  be  admirably,  eternally  successful,  John  x.  17.  He  laid 
down  his  life  to  give  satisfaction,  he  took  it  up  again  to  make  intercession. 
The  Father  loves  him  for  both,  and  in  both  the  pleasure  of  the  Ijord  shall 
prosper  in  his  hands. 

6.  He  has  a  personal,  a  particular  respect  for  every  of  his  servants  in  his 
interceding.  It  is  as  comfortable,  will  be  as  effectual,  and  gives  as  much 
assurance  of  success,  as  if  now  in  heaven  he  did  pray  and  intercede  for  every 
of  us  by  name.  If  you  knew  that  Christ  now  in  heaven  were  praying  for 
you  by  name,  you  would  not  doubt  of  being  saved  to  the  uttermost.  Why, 
that  which  his  intercession  imports  is  no  less  in  effect.  The  high  priest 
under  the  law  carried  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  upon  his  breast  when  he 
went  into  the  holiest.  Christ  does  not  carry  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  his 
people  upon  his  breast  only,  but  every  of  them  in  particular  is  in  his  mind 
and  heart  while  he  is  interceding.  There  is  in  heaven  a  special,  a  personal 
regard  of  all  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  as  if  their  names  were  there  recorded, 
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Luke  z.  20,  Bev.  zxi.  12.  Christ  remembers  them  as  effectaallj,  as  if  he 
presented  tiiem  by  name  to  his  Father  in  his  intercession,  Bev.  ziii.  8. 
Their  names  are  written  in  the  Lambda  book,  that  was  slain,  that  was  sacri- 
ficed, and  he  that  was  sacrificed  is  the  same  who  intercedes.  He  knows 
who  are  his,  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  and  how ;  he  knows  them  by  name,  John  z.  8 ; 
and  as  he  knows,  so  he  presents,  so  he  intercedes  for  them.  Those  who 
come  nnto  God  by  him,  may  have  as  much  assnrance  of  the  comfort  and 
adTantage  of  his  intercession,  as  if  they  heard  him  in  heaven  interceding  for 
them  by  name. 

For  temporal  deliverance.  Christ,  the  great  intercessor,  is  greatly  con- 
cerned for  his  people  in  their  outward  distresses  and  calamities.  Let  me 
insist  a  little  on  tins,  as  being  seasonable.  Our  danger  and  distress  is  very 
great :  we  are  threatened  with  rain  in  all  our  concerns,  and  onr  posterity 
tiler  us.  Onr  main  support  in  this  sinking  condition  is,  that  Christ  appears 
(at  OS,  and  lives  to  do  it.  He  is  concerned  for  his  people  when  they  are  in 
the  depths,  he  has  always  been  so,  Gen.  zlviii.  16.  This  angel  is  Christ, 
who  redeemed  him.  The  word  is  ^K3,  the  Redeemer,  as  Christ  is  called, 
Job  xiz.  25,  Isa.  lix.  20.  He  redeemed  Jacob  not  only  from  eternal  miseries 
but  delivered  him  oat  of  all  the  troubles  and  calamites  he  had  met  with  in 
the  worid. 

But  how  does  he  deliver  his  people  from  outward  calamities  ?  Why,  by 
his  blood,  by  that  presented,  by  his  intercession,  Zech.  ix.  11.  They  were 
delivered  out  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  wilderness,  out  of  Babylon,  by  which  the 
eternal  redemption  of  believers  is  shadowed  out,  and  confirmed  by  the  blood 
of  the  coTenant,  by  this  blood  presented  in  his  intercession.  Upon  this 
account,  when  our  condition  seems  helpless,  as  theirs  in  a  pit  of  water  ; 
^en  we  see  not  either  how  we  can  live  in  our  present  circamstances,  or 
how  we  can  get  out  of  them ;  when  we  are  encompassed  with  dangers  and 
distresses  on  every  side,  as  if  we  were  in  a  strong  prison,  without  means, 
and  so  without  hopes,  either  to  subsist  in  it,  or  get  out  of  it :  yet  by 
virtae  of  this  blood  we  may  be  '  prisoners  of  hope.'  Upon  the  account 
of  Christ's  blood  shed  and  presented,  there  is  hope  concerning  this  thing ; 
even  concerning  temporal  deliverance,  when  all  things  seem  to  look  upon 
08  with  a  hopeless  aspect. 

Deliveraiice  out  of  all  sorts  of  troubles  seems  ascribed  to  Christ  as  inter- 
ceding, Isa.  Ixiii.  9.  Who  is  this  that  saved  and  delivered  his  people  in  all 
their  troubles  and  calamities  ?  to  whom  so  much  love  is  ascribed,  so  much 
lympathy,  so  much  compassion,  so  much  tenderness  and  relief  towards 
his  people,  in  their  distresses  and  dangers,  all  their  days?  Why,  it  is 
Christ,  called  *  the  Angel  of  his  presence,'  Heb.  iz.  24.  All  this  was  ex- 
pressed to,  all  this  was  done  for,  his  ancient  people.  Not  some,  but  all 
the  days  of  old,  by  the  Angel  of  his  presence,  by  Christ  appearing  in 
the  presence  of  God  for  them ;  i.  e»  by  Christ  interceding  for  them.  And 
all  this  may  be  ezpected,  and  will  be  done  for  his  people  now,  by  the  Angel 
of  his  presence;  in  all  days  of  distress  and  calamity,  present  or  to  come, 
even  aU  their  days,  because  he  ever  appears  in  the  presetice  of  God,  he  ever 
lives  to  make  intercession. 

Further,  Christ  is  represented  plainly,  expressly,  actually  interceding  for 
his  people  in  reference  to  their  ontward  distresses  and  calamities,  Zech. 
i.  12.  This  angel  is  Christ,  God  and  man  in  one  person.  He  is  called 
God,  Jehovah,  ver.  9,  and  he  is  called  man,  ver.  8, 10.  It  is  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  who  in  the  fulness  of  time  became  man,  who  expresses  such  an 
affectioDate  resentment  of  the  sufferings  and  calamities  of  his  people ;  who  is 
tenderly  sensible  both  of  the  weight  and  continuance  of  them,  and  impor- 
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tones  the  Father  to  torn  from  his  indigDation,  and  shew  them  merey  in 
sending  relief  and  deliverance.  And  his  intercession  was  effectual,  and  pre- 
vails for  a  gracious  retnm,  ver.  18.  And  this  particularly  expressed  and 
opened  in  the  following  verses.  The  return  was  gracious  and  full  of 
consolations. 

Hereby  it  appears  that  faith  may  expect  gx^t  and  comfortable  advan- 
tages from  the  intercession  of  Ohrist,  in  reference  to  outward  sufferings  and 
calEunities. 

1.  The  turning  away  of  God's  anger  and  indignation.  Upon  Christ's 
interposal,  the  Lord's  indignation  was  diverted  from  his  people,  and  tamed 
upon  their  oppressors  and  persecutors,  ver.  14,  15.  When  the  Lord's 
anger  is  turned  away,  the  bitterness  of  any  affliction  is  past.  Though  the 
Lord  writ  bitter  things  against  his  people  before,  yet  upon  Christ's  appear- 
ing for  them,  he  spei^  good  and  comfortable  words. 

2.  Faith  may  expect  sympathy  and  compassions  under  sufferings,  instead 
of  wrath  and  indignation.  Our  great  High  Priest,  who  intercedes  for  us,  ia 
touched  with  the  sense  of  our  sufferings ;  and  suffdrings  pass  under  the 
name  of  infirmities  in  the  style  of  the  apostle.  He  has  as  effectual  a  aeose 
of  them  as  if  himself  felt  them.  The  .^Jigel  of  his  presence,  he  who  appears 
in  the  presence  of  Gk>d  for  us,  in  all  our  afflictions  he  is  afflicted.  What- 
ever pressure  lies  upon  us  he  bears  us,  and  so  is  apprehensive  of  the  weight 
of  both. 

8.  Faith  may  expect  that  sufferings  shall  be  proportioned  to  our  strength. 
If  our  strength  be  small,  sufferings  will  be,  some  way  or  other,  made  lighter ; 
or  if  they  be  heavier,  our  strength  will  be  proportionably  increased.  He 
who  intercedes  for  us,  as  he  is  a  merciful,  so  he  is  a  faithful  high  priest, 
1  Cor.  X.  18.  He  will  take  care  that  they  shall  not  be  too  heavy,  nor  lie 
too  long.  When  Satan  or  his  agents  would  sink  them,  Christ  interposes 
with  a  The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  Zeeh.  iii.  1,  2. 

4.  Faith  may  expect  on  this  account  that  we  shall  be  secured  from  the 
evil  of  sufferings ;  and  when  the  evil  is  gone,  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  be 
feared ;  for  nothing  is  reasonably  an  object  of  fear,  but  something  that  is 
evil,  John  xvii.  He  prays  not  they  may  be  taken  out  of  the  world,  nor  that 
they  may  be  kept  from  troubles  and  sufferings,  but  from  the  evil  of  them. 
And  what  is  there  else  to  be  desired?  We  cannot  desire  to  be  freed 
from  the  good  of  them,  we  need  not  desire  to  be  freed  from  that  which  is 
neither  good  nor  evil  in  them.  All  that  we  need,  all  that  we  can  in  reason 
desire  to  be  freed  from,  is  the  evil ;  and  this  Christ  prayed  for,  this  he  inter- 
cedes for. 

5.  Faith  may  expect  deliverance  in  due  time,  when  it  is  best,  when  most 
for  his  honour  and  interest,  and  most  for  our  spiritual  advantage  and  com- 
fort. And  that  is  as  soon  as  we  can  in  reason  desire  it ;  for  before  it  be 
good  in  those  respects,  it  is  not  desirable.  Upon  Christ's  interceding  for  his 
people  in  their  distress,  the  Lord  prepares  instruments  from  all  quarters  to 
cut  off  the  horns  which  pushed,  and  gored,  or  dispersed  his  people.  Their 
power  and  greatness  could  not  secure  them.  Horns,  in  the  prophetic  sfyle, 
signify  kings  or  sovereign  powers.  Upon  Christ's,  appearing  for  his  people, 
they  are  cut  off,  their  power  is  broken,  so  that  the  oppressed  are  no  mora  in 
danger  of  their  push. 

6.  Faith  may  expect,  till  deliverance  come,  that  which  is  better  than 
deliverance,  u  e.  an  holy  and  fruitful  improvement  of  suffering ;  and  such  an 
improvement  of  them  is  better  than  freedom  from  sufferings. 


BELIEVERS'  COMMUNION  WITH  THE 
FATHER  AND  SON. 


And  truly  owfeUowMp  u  with  the  Father^  and  with  his  San  Jesus  Christ. 

— 1  John  I.  3. 

Hkbb  18  heaven  in  the  text,  as  much  happiness  as  men  and  angek  do  or 
ean  desire,  happiness  hoih  formal  and  objective ;  and  the  sweet  issue  of  both 
in  the  words  following :  '  These  things  write  we  unto  you,  that  your  joy  may 
be  fblL*  Joy,  fulness  of  joy ;  joy,  which  is  the  smile  of  happiness  and  the 
flower  of  glory. 

The  object  of  this  happiness,  or  the  object  which  is  our  happiness,  is  God 
in  Ghiist,  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  Father  of  Christ,  and  the  Father  of 
believers.  *  I  go  to  my  Father  and  your  Father ; '  his  Father  by  eternal 
generation,  ours  by  adoption ;  his,  quoad  rem  et  modum  subsistendi ;  ours, 
qwoad  fffectum^  et  modum  operandi  ;  which  shews  itself  in  indulgence,  love, 
c«re,  pity,  providence.  '  And  his  Son  Jesus  Ohrist,'  that  is  the  other  object 
of  oor  happiness ;  he  who,  ver.  1,  is  called  *  the  Word  of  life,'  and,  ver.  2, 
'  eternal  lUe.'  Now  eternal  life  and  happiness  are  reciprocal,  and  used  as 
e<HiTertible  terms  in  Scripture.  Christ  is  the  word  of  life  in  himself,  eternal 
life  to  us :  the  word  of  life,  essentialiter  ;  eternal  life,  eausaliler.  And  this 
is  that  happiness,  that  eternal  life,  whic^  we  have  from  him  and  by  him. 
This  feUowship  in  the  text,  which  we  call  formal  happiness,  the  word  xo/voiy/a, 
is  rendered  by  some  consortium^  converse ;  by  others,  societas,  fellowship ; 
by  others,  cammunio,  so  Beza.  And  this  does  best  express  the  word,  and 
therefore  we  will  use  it,  and  the  rather  because  it  includes  both  the  former. 
And  from  the  connection  we  might  observe  that  feUowship,  or  communion 
with  the  Father  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  is  eternal  life  or  happiness ; 
for  what  is  happiness  but  the  eiijoyment  of  the  chiefest  good  ?  Now  the 
Father  and  the  Son  are  the  chiefest  good,  and  communion  with  them  is  the 
enjoyment  of  them ;  for  then  we  exgoy  the  chief  good,  when  we  are  united 
to  it,  when  we  have  interest  in  it,  and  when  we  partake  of  it.  But  com- 
mnnion  includes  all  these,  as  will  appear  in  the  explication. 

And  thence  we  might  infer  that  eternal  life  is  not  confined  to  heaven.  If 
we  take  eternal  life  for  happiness,  a  m^m  may  hove  eternal  life  on  earth. 
Heai^en  is  not  so  much  local  as  we  imagine.  Communion  with  God  is 
bea?en,  and  happiness,  and  eternal  life.    He  that  hath  communion  with 
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God  is  in  heaven  while  he  is  on  earth ;  and  if  a  man  conld  be  tha:e  without 
this,  he  would  want  heaven  even  in  heaven.  There  is  no  essential  difference 
betwixt  happiness  on  earth  and  happiness  in  heaven ;  they  differ  bnt  gre- 
doallj.  If  a  man  on  earth  conld  eiyoy  perfect  commonion  with  God,  be 
wonld  be  perfectly  happy.  But  I  pass  by  this  to  that  which  is  ezprese  in 
the  text,  and  I  shall  insist  npon  this. 

Oba.  Believers  have  commnnion  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesos 
Christ.  We  need  not  seek  ont  more  proofs.  That  which  will  be  most  pro- 
fitable is  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  this  communion,  wherein  it  consists. 
Take  an  account  of  this  in  three  particulars.  Communion  indudee,  1,  reel 
union ;  2,  reciprocal  community ;  8,  £ftmiliar  converse. 

1.  Union.  This  is  the  basis  of  communion.  Believers  are  united  to  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  them.  They  are  united 
morally,  conjugally,  mystically.  The  bond  of  moral  union  is  love,  gluin 
animanmif  by  which  spirits  cleave  to  one  another,  nay,  penetrate  into  one 
another  and  mix  together  so  as  they  become  one.  Jonathan  loved  Band 
as  his  own  soul,  as  though  one  soul  had  informed  and  animated  both  bodiei. 
Thus  friends  are  united.  Now  believers  are  the  friends  of  God.  Abraham 
was  called  the  friend  of  Gt)d,  James  ii.  28.  <  Ye  are  my  friends,*  et^js 
Christ  to  his  disciples,  and  in  them  to  us,  John  xv.  14,  16. 

There  is  also  a  conjugal  union.  By  this  men  are  h  ffuft^f  as  by  the  otiter 
they  are  fAta  >)/v;^4.  And  thus  we  are  united  to  the  Father  and  the  8od. 
We  are  the  spouse  of  Christ,  and  the  Father  has  married  us  in  an  everlastisg 
covenant.  Christ,  by  assuming  our  nature,  became  Ir  o^/iM^  with  us,  Eph.  t. 
And  by  this  coiyugal  conjunction  we  are  h  vnitfia  with  him,  1  Cor.  vL  17. 
<  He  that  is  joined  to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit.' 

There  is  also  a  mystical  union,  which  is  set  forth  frequently,  though  not 
fully,  by  physical  unions.  We  are  united  to  Christ  as  the  branches  to  the 
vine,  John  xv.  16  ;  as  the  members  to  the  head.  Col.  i.  18,  Eph.  ▼•  28 ;  ai 
the  building  to  the  foundation,  1  Cor.  iii. ;  and,  which  is  nearer  than  ill 
these,  as  the  soul  and  body.  Christ  is  wholly  in  every  believer,  and  whollj 
in  every  part,  as  anima  is  tola  in  toto  corpore^  et  totainqutdihet  parts;  theie- 
fore,  Gal.  ii.  20,  '  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.'  As  the  sonl 
livelii  in  the  body,  and  the  body  is  animated  by  the  soul,  so  is  the  soul  ani- 
mated by  Christ,  and  depends  upon  him  as  much  for  spiritual  life,  as  the 
body  depends  upon  the  soul  for  natural  life.  He  is  the  actuB  prinwij  the 
principle  of  our  supernatural  being  and  operations ;  and,  abstracting  all  im- 
perfection from  the  word,  Christ  may  be  called  the  forma  in/omumi  of  a 
sanctified  soul,  as  it  is  sanctified.  But  there  is  an  expression  beyond  all 
this,  John  xvii.  21,  22,  '  That  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou  art  in  me  end 
I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us' ;  and  ver.  22,  *  that  they  may  be 
one,  even  as  we  are  one.' 

2.  Community.  The  Lord  and  believers  have  all  this  in  common.  And 
this  seems  to  be  the  proper  signification  of  xmMia.  It  may  be  rendered  ai 
well  community  as  communion,  if  we  may  conclude  from  its  original,  n^ 
rwr  ^iXcTy  xo/va,  says  the  philosopher,  and  gives  the  reason  in  his  Ethiea,  f» 
xoivwitf.  7^^  i  pyJa^  friendship  consists  in  community,  and  so  does  fellow- 
ship. Now  there  is  betwixt  the  Lord  and  believers  a  fourfold  commositj. 
(1.)  Of  enjoyment;  (2.)  Of  aflfections ;  (8.)  Of  interests ;  (4.)  Of  privileges. 
There  is  a  community, 

(1.)  Of  enjoyments.  The  Lord  is  ours,  and  we  are  his.  <  I  will  be  you 
God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people.'  That  is  the  covenant.  The  *  Lord  ii 
their  portion,'  Ps.  xvi.  5,  I^m.  iii.  24.  And  they  are  the  Lord's  portion : 
Deut.  xxxii  9,  *  The  Lord's  portion  is  his  people.'    We  have  interest  in  bit 
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glorious  essenoe  and  attributes.  In  his  ommpotency,  that  is  onr  safely*  By 
U  we  are  more  secure  than  if  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  and  earth  did  surroond 
us.  And  if  we  coold  nse  faith  when  we  seem  most  deserted  in  the  world,  we 
might  see  more  with  ns  than  against  us ;  we  might  behold,  with  Elisha's 
servant,  2  Kings  vi.  IT,  the  mountains  fiill  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire 
abont  ns. 

His  wisdom  is  for  as.  That  laid  the  plot  of  our  happiness  from  eternity, 
Aod  does  carry  it  on  snccessfdllj,  mangre  all  the  plots  and  stratagems  of  men 
and  devils ;  and  we,  relying  upon  the  conduct  of  omnisciency,  are  farther 
from  miseanying  than  if  aU  the  wisdom  of  angels  and  policy  of  men  were 
engaged  for  us. 

We  have  interest  in  mercy.  Mercy  is  peculiarly  the  saints* ;  no  creatures 
partake  of  mercy  but  they,  and  they  have  nothing  but  mercy.  All  the  ways 
of  God  are  mercy  to  them,  Ps.  xxv.  10.  The  greatest  afflictions,  yea,  in 
some  sense  the  greatest  sins,  the  issue  makes  it  falix  culpa^  The  saints  are 
vessels  of  mevey ;  it  falls  into  them  here,  but  they  shall  fall  into  it  hereafter, 
and  be  filled  therewith,  as  a  vessel  cast  into  the  sea.  We  swim  in  streams 
of  mercy  from  one  condition  to  another,  till  at  last  we  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  ocean  of  mercy. 

In  all-safficiency.  This  is  our  riches,  and  we  are  richer  in  this  interest 
than  if  we  vrere  anally  possessed  of  the  whole  world.  I  am  ^'^^  ^M,  says 
God  to  Abraham.  And  he  is  the  same  to  all  the  faithful.  <  To  him  that  over- 
cometh  I  will  give  to  inherit  all  things,'  Rev.  xzi.  7.  And  he  giveth  us  irdvra 
9lMMim^,  *  all  things  richly  to  enjoy,'  1  Tim.  vi.  17.  Thus  God,  and  with 
him  all  things,  are  ours ;  and  so,  reciprocally,  we  are  his,  and  every  part  of 
08,  our  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  A  saint  is  the  temple  of  God,  1  Cor.  iii.  16, 
uki  every  purt  of  him  is  dedicated  and  consecrated  to  God ;  he  is  dvahnaui, 
that  is  not  Atdhfia,  Our  body,  that  is  the  outer  court ;  our  souls,  that  is 
the  holy  place ;  our  spirits,  that  is  the  holy  of  holies.  God  is  most  in  this, 
and  manifests  himself  most  gloriously  to  it.  '  This  is  my  resting  place, 
here  will  I  dwelL'  All  the  faculties  of  our  souls  and  members  of  our  bodies 
mogt  be  weapons  and  instruments  of  righteousness. 

And  as  there  is  this  community  betwixt  us  and  the  Father,  so  also  be- 
twixt 08  and  the  Son.  His  nature  is  ours,  and  ours  is  his ;  he  is  bone  of 
oor  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.    His  riches  is  ours,  and  our  poverty  his  : 

2  Cor.  viiL  9,  *  He  became  poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich.* 
His  righteousness  is  ours,  and  our  sins  are  his ;  he  made  him  sin  for  us,  who 
knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him,  2  Cor. 
V.  21.  Hia  happiness  is  ours,  and  our  curse  is  his.  Gal.  iii.  He  was  made 
a  eonw  for  us,  that  he  might  firee  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law.  His  glory 
is  oors,  and  onr  shame  was  his ;  he  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant, 
that  we  mighl  be  made  the  sons  of  God.  He  was  made  the  most  contempt- 
ible and  abject  of  men,  for.so  Isa.  liii.  8  is  rendered  eontsmptissimua  alijectia- 
nmmqw  vtromm,  D^fi^M  7"in,  desitus  vtrorum,  i.  e.  in  quo  tUnnunt  viri,  ita  ut 
ifm  non  habtatur  pro  viro.  He  was  brought  so  low,  as  he  seemed  not  to  be 
t  man;  and  we  are  exalted  so  high,  as  we  seem  not  to  be  men.  He  was  the 
reproach  of  men  and  shame  of  the  people,  and  we  are  the  glory  of  Christ : 
ifAoi  xvii.  22,  '  And  the  gloiy  which  thou  gavest  me  I  have  given  them.' 

(2.)  Community  ot  aflections.  The  Lord  and  his  saints  have  the  same 
tffectioos,  running  in  the  same  channel,  fixed  on  the  same  objects.  There 
ii  mutaij  love.  The  saints  love  the  Lord,  and  are  beloved  of  him.  '  I  love 
those  that  love  me,'  says  Christ,  the  Father's  Wisdom,  in  Proverbs.  And 
John  xiv.  21,  '  He  that  hath  my  commandments,  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is 
that  loveth  me :  and  he  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I 
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will  love  him,*  &e.  A  saint  loves  whatever  resembles  Christ,  whatever  be- 
longs to  him :  his  image,  his  people,  his  ordinances.  And  the  Lord  loves 
whatever  belongs  to  a  saint  as  a  saint ;  his  love  extends  itself  to  his  fkiends, 
his  goods,  his  posterity ;  he  shews  mercy  onto  thousands  of  those  that  love 
him. 

There  is  also  a  reciprocal  delight.  The  Lord  takes  pleasure  in  his  saints, 
and  in  their  services ;  they  are  all  his  Hephzibahs,  his  rest,  his  joy,  his 
peculiar  treasure.  And  they  delight  in  him  and  his  administrations ;  thej 
prefer  him  before  their  chief  joy.  The  soul  says,  '  Lord,  whom  have  I  in 
heaven  bat  thee  ?  and  there  is  none  on  earth  that  I  can  love  in  oompaiison 
of  thee.'  And  the  Lord  says  to  his  saints,  *  Whom  have  I  on  earth  bat 
thee  ?  and  there  is  none  in  die  world  that  I  love  like  thee.' 

So  mutual  desires.  The  soul  desires  God's  glory,  and  the  Lord  desires 
the  soul's  happiness.  The  soul  desires  to  be  wi&  Christ,  and  cries,  'Come, 
Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly.'  Make  haste,  my  beloved,  and  be  thoa  like  to  a 
roe  or  a  young  hart  upon  the  mountain  of  spices.  And  Christ  desires  the 
soul  should  be  with  him,  end  calls.  Cant.  ii.  10,  *  Rise  up,  my  love,  my 
fair  one,  and  come  away.  John  xvii.  24,  '  I  will  that  they  also  whom  thoa 
hast  given  me  may  be  with  me.' 

So  for  hatred.  The  Lord  hates  sin  and  sinners,  and  so  does  a  saint : 
Ps.  cxxxix.  21,  <  Do  not  I  hate  those  that  hate  thee  ?  and  am  I  not  grieved 
with  those  that  rise  up  against  thee?'  Here  is  an  exact  compUanee, 
they  do  idem  veUe^  st  idem  nolle ;  love  the  same  things,  and  hate  the  same 
things. 

(8.)  A  community  of  interest.  The  Lord  and  saints  have  the  same  ends, 
the  same  designs,  the  same  friends  and  enemies.  So  Jehoshaphat  expresses 
his  society  with  Ahab,  <  I  am  as  thou  art,  my  people  as  thy  people,  mj 
chariots  as  thy  chariots.'  The  Lord  aims  at  bis  own  gloiy  and  our  hairi- 
ness, and  we  aim  at  his  glory  and  our  happiness.  And  though  he  may  seem 
more  to  seek  his  glory  than  our  happiness,  and  we  may  fear  we  seek  oor 
happiness  more  than  his  glory,  yet  indeed  these  two  are  ins^arable  and 
almost  coincident.  That  which  advances  his  glory  promotes  our  happiness, 
and  that  which  makes  us  most  happy  makes  him  most  glorious.  Wisdom 
and  mercy  have  made  a  sweet  connection  betwixt  his  honour  and  our  happi- 
ness, so  Uiat  they  cannot  be  disjoined.  We  need  no  more  fear  to  come  short 
of  happiness  than  we  need  to  fear  that  the  Lord  will  come  short  of  his  ^0x7, 
for  these  two  are  embarked  together. 

And  as  they  seek  the  same  ends,  so  they  choose  the  same  means.  There 
is  not  only  fi^  j3o{»Xf}4'/(,  but  ^^i^eig.  A  saint  will  use  no  means  but  what 
the  Lord  prescribes  and  approves ;  he  will  rather  depend  on  the  wisdom  of 
God  for  the  success  of  those  means  which  seem  most  imprpbable,  if  the 
Lord  has  prescribed  them,  than  consult  with  or  rely  upon  carnal  reason ; 
rather  hazard  the  loss  of  a  kingdom  than  set  up  a  golden  calf,  though  Jero- 
boam, a  stranger  to  God,  did ;  rather  die  than  deny  the  truth,  to  save  his 
life ;  rather  lose  the  world  than  tell  an  officious  lie. 

And  as  they  have  the  same  end  and  means,  so  in  the  prosecution  of  the^e 
they  have  the  same  friends  and  enemies.  He  is  not  a  friend  in  the  Lord'B 
account  that  is  an  enemy  to  the  saints ;  nor  is  he  the  saint's  friend  thai  is 
the  Lord's  enemy.  Those  that  hate  thee  (says  David),  and  rise  up  against 
thee,  I  hate  them  with  a  perfect  hatred,  I  count  them  my  enemies.  And 
they  have  the  same  account  of  things  as  of  persons ;  what  is  done  against 
one  is  done  against  both,  and  what  is  done  for  one  is  done  for  both.  The 
wicked  they  persecute  the  saints,  and  the  Lord  looks  upon  them  as  perse* 
cutors  of  him :  '  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me  ?*    And  Saul  need 
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not  wonder  at  this,  if  he  had  considered  that  of  the  psalmist,  '  He  that 
ioQcheth  jon,  toaches  the  apple  of  my  ejeJ  And  therefore  the  sufferings 
of  the  saints  are  called  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  The  saints  they  do  good 
to  their  brethren,  feed,  clothe,  and  visit  them,  and  the  Lord  takes  it  as  done 
to  himself :  Mat.  xxv.  84,  86,  '  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father ;  I  was  an 
hnogered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat :  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink :  a 
BtJEDger,  and  ye  took  me  in :  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me :  sick,  and  ye 
visit«i  me :  in  prison ^  and  ye  came  unto  me.'  But  how  conld  this  be, 
think  the  saints,  seeing  Christ  is  above  these  kindnesses?  He  tells: 
▼er.  40,  *  The  King  shall  say,'  and  he  says  it  with  an  asseveration,  '  Yerily 

1  Bay  nnto  yop,  Inasmnoh  as  ye  have  done  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  nnto  me.' 

(4.)  Commonity  of  privileges.  The  Lord  condescends  to  make  the  saints, 
so  &r  as  they  are  capable,  partakers  of  his  own  privileges^  even  those  which 
DO  creatures  else  partake  of. 

It  is  his  privilege  to  be  omnipotent,  and  the  saints  have  something  that 
resembles  this.  One  would  think  Paul  speaks  as  much,  when  he  glories  that 
he  can  do  aU  things,  Christ  strengthening  him.  And  every  saint  may  pre- 
rame  as  mnch. 

It  is  the  Lord's  privilege  to  be  omniscient,  yet  he  vouchsafes  some  shadow 
of  this  to  ns,  when  he  promiseth  the  Spirit  shall  lead  ns  into  all  truths  and 
that  the  Spirit  should  teach  ns  all  things,  1  John  ii.  20. 

It  is  his  privilege  to  be  all-sufficient.  And  what  does  he  promise  less  to 
08,  when  he  assures  ns  we  shall  want  no  good  thing,  we  shall  have  all  things 
richly  to  enjoy,  we  shall  inherit  all  things  ?  Who  would  desire  more  aU- 
Riffieiency  tbui  to  have  all  things  sufficient,  all  things  that  are  good  ? 

2  Cor.  iz.  8. 

And  as  we  partake  of  the  privileges  of  the  Father,  so  also  of  the  Son. 
He  is  rvitf/bbf^/tfro;,  king,  priest,  and  prophet,  and  so  are  we ;  he  has  '  loved 
08,'  Ac.,  *  and  made  us  kings  and  priests,'  enables  us  to  offer  up  spiritual 
lacrifices  acceptably ;  and  has  prepared  crowns,  and  sceptres,  and  kingdoms 
for  as.  We  are  prophets  too,  for  we  are  all  taught  of  God;  we  have  the 
Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revektion,  Eph.  i.  17.  The  same  Spirit,  which  was  a 
Spirit  of  prophecy,  is  in  us;  and  though  it  do  not  enable  us,  as  formerly 
them,  to  foretell  fatare  contingencies,  yet  something  future  we  know.  Every 
saint,  who  has  attained  assurance,  knows  he  shall  be  saved;  and  this  is  a 
contingency  in  respect  of  second  causes. 

Agam,  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  so  are  we.  What  honour  is  this ! 
*  Behold  what  maimer  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  on  us,  that  we 
eboold  be  called  the  sons  of  God,'  1  John  iii.  1.  Christ  is  the  heir  of  all 
tfaiogs,  and  we  are  heirs  of  God  and  co-heirs  with  Christ,  Bom.  viii.  17. 
Christ  is  the  object  of  his  Father's  love,  and  so  are  we.  Lev.  zxvi.  11. 
Christ  is  the  glory  of  €k>d,  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  we  are  the  glory 
of  God,  Ps.  xL  10.  It  is  rendered,  *  His  rest  shall  be  glorious.'  Now,  the 
Hunts  are  they  in  whom  God  Tests.  Ecdena,  in  qua  aquiescU  DeuSj  says 
one  on  the  place.  Therefore  they  are  his  gloiy.  Christ  is  a  conqueror,  and 
80  are  we ;  conquer  the  world,  John  v.  6;  and  the  god  of  this  world,  Satan, 
who  also  commands  another  world,  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air ;  him  we 
oonquer,  and  all  his  legions  of  darkness.  Yea,  we  conquer  that  which  is 
more  potent  than  both  the  world  and  the  devils,  and  this  is  sin ;  it  over- 
threw both  the  former,  and  we  subdue  this.  Nay,  in  all  this,  bn^vixtSfitf, 
we  are  more  than  conquerors. 

Christ  is  a  judge,  and  so  are  we :  1  Cor.  vi.  2,  8,  <  Know  ye  not  that  the 
Bsmts  shall  judge  the  world?'    Nay,  the  chiefest  part  of  the  world,  the 
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(1.)' 

(4.); 


angels :  ver.  8,  <  The  saints  shall  jadge  the  angels.'    This  is  the  seeoad 
head,  wherein  this  oommunion  is  expressed. 

8.  Familiar  converse,  which  we  may  make  out  in  four  particnlan: 

^  Visits;  (2.)  Walking  with  God,  and  he  with  as;   (8.)  Conference; 
Feasting. 

(1.)  Visits.  The  Lord  visits  us,  and  we  visit  him;  he  eomes  to  qb, 
stands  at  the  door  and  knocks,  and  if  we  open  he  will  enter,  Bev.  iiL  20; 
he  will  come  in  and  manifest  himself  to  as.  This  is  the  end  of  visiting,  to 
see  whom  we  visit ;  and  this  is  it  the  Lord  desires,  Let  me  see  thy  iace,  and 
hear  thy  voice.  Cant.  ii.  14.  There  are  sweet  interviews  betwixt  God  and 
the  soal ;  he  shews  himself  in  part,  withdraws  the  veil  a  little,  that  we  may 
have  some  glimpses  of  his  glorioos  excellencies.  The  day  of  glory  davBi 
here,  thoagh  the  meridian  be  only  in  heaven ;  and  though  we  see  bat  darkly, 
as  in  a  glass,  yet  we  see  more  clearly  than  his  ancient  people.  The  objeet 
was  far  off  from  them,  and  the  medium  was  darkened  by  the  interpodtion  of 
a  cload  of  ceremonies ;  bat  the  Day-spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  as,  and 
made  them  vanish.  Abraham  saw  bat  his  day,  and  that  afiar  off;  we  see 
himself,  he  is  set  forth  crucified  before  our  eyes,  GaL  iii.  Moses*s  £aee  was 
veiled,  nor  was  he  permitted  to  see  anything  of  God  but  his  back  parts; 
but  we,  2  Cor.  iii.  16,  with  open  &ce  behold  the  glory  of  God,  yea,  the 
brightness  of  his  glory  shining  in  the  face  of  Christ.  These  interviews,  these 
visits  are  in  the  ordinances. 

He  visits  us  also  in  his  providences.  There  is  no  condition  so  sad  and 
forlorn,  which  can  estrange  him  from  us,  hinder  him  from  visiting  os ;  nay, 
he  takes  those  opportunities  to  be  most  kind  and  frequMit  in  seeing  os, 
when  a  visit  will  be  most  welcome ;  nor  does  he  visit  us  merely  to  see  as, 
but  to  do  us  good.  In  trouble  of  conscience,  he  visits  us  with  his  loving* 
kindness ;  in  darkness  and  perplexities,  with  comforts  makes  his  face  to 
shine  upon  us.  In  troubles  and  dangers,  he  visits  as  with  ,his  salvation; 
in  sickness  and  restraint  he  comes  to  us,  and  performs  all  the  acts  that  low 
can  put  forth  to  a  sick  friend,  he  makes  our  beds  in  our  sickness,  Ps.  xli.  8; 
his  left  hand  is  under  our  head,  and  his  risht  hand  sustains  as.  Nor  need 
we  &ar  to  be  troublesome  to  him  with  too  Sequent  visits ;  he  takes  nothing 
more  unkindly  than  when  we  withdraw  and  grow  strange;  he  invites  as: 
Cant.  ii.  10,  <  Rise  up,  my  love,  my  frdr  one,  and  come  away.*  '  Come  onto 
me,  all  ye  that  are  weaiy.'  And  when  he  cannot  draw  us  up  with  his  cords 
of  love,  he  drives  os  with  his  rod ;  and  that  is  one  end  why  he  exerdBes  his 
people  with  sickness,  losses,  disappointments,  wants,  desertion  of  friends, 
and  other  afilictions,  to  draw  them  more  to  himself. 

(2.)  Walking  with  God.  A  saint  walks  with  God,  and  God  with  him; 
so  he  promises,  *  I  will  walk  in  the  midst  of  you,  2  Cor.  vi.  16;  Lev.  zxn. 
12,  <  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee.'  Nor  is  this  only  in  iair  way : 
*  When  thou  goest  through  the  fire,  I  will  be  with  thee,'  &c.,  Isa.  xliiL  2. 
The  familiarity  of  this  walking,  methinks,  is  held  forth  in  this  expressioo, 
Ps.  Ixxiii.  28,  *  Thou  boldest  me  by  thy  right  hand.'  What  more  fruniliarity 
than  to  walk  hand  in  hand  ?  Thus  Enoch  walked  with  God,  Gen.  v.  Sfl; 
and  Noah,  Gen.  vi.  9 ;  the  whole  conversation  of  a  saint  is  a  walking  with 
God.  He  sets  God  always  before  him,  Ps.  xvi.  8 ;  walks,  as  seeing  him 
who  is  invisible,  Heb.  xi.  27 ;  makes  God  his  meditation  day  and  night,  and 
says  with  David,  <  I  am  continually  with  thee,'  Ps.  Ixxiii.  28.  He  obserfn 
God  in  all  his  ways,  looks  upon  the  world  as  an  engine  acted  by  the  Lord's 
infiuence,  acknowledges  no  other  animam  mumfi,  he  sees  providence  act  and 
move  the  whole  universe.  He  sees  God  in  everything  visible,  qualiba  hff^ 
Deum,  tastes  God's  sweetness  in  every  comfort,  hears  God's  voice  in  every 
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one  that  speaks  to  him.  David  heard  God  speak,  when  his  companions 
heard  none  bat  Shimei.  Job's  carnal  acquaintance  wonld  blame  the  Chal- 
deans, Satan,  and  other  second  canses  for  his  losses ;  but  he  looks  higher, 
*  The  Lord  giveth/  &o.  Others  may  irefer  sickness  to  the  distemper  of  the 
humonrs,  and  blame  the  malice  of  men  for  their  afflictions ;  but  a  saint  says, 
with  Eli,  <  It  is  the  Lord.'  He  rests  not  in  the  snr£ftce  of  things,  but  pene- 
trates through  them  to  the  first  mover ;  his  sight  is  not  terminated  in  second 
eaoses,  he  knows  they  are  dead  and  without  motion,  till  moved  by  the  first ; 
nor  do  any  give  a  firmer,  at  least  a  more  practical,  assent  to  that  meta- 
physical principle,  causa  secunda  non  movet,  nisi  mota. 

And  as  he  observes  God  in  all,  and  ascribes  all  to  God,  so  he  depends  upon 
God  for  all ;  the  arm  of  the  flesh  supports  not  him  except  he  see  the 
strength  of  God  in  it.  Ordinances  are  in  his  account  empty  cisterns,  till 
the  Spirit  of  God  fill  them ;  the  staff  of  bread  cannot  strengUien  him  till  the 
Lord  strengthen  it ;  the  word  is  a  dead  letter  unless  the  qaickening  Spirit 
enliven  It.  He  esteems  these  because  they  are  means  of  God's  appointing, 
but  he  knows  they  are  arbitrary  means ;  God  can  give  the  end  without  them, 
bat  they  can  never  attain  the  end  without  him. 

As  he  walks  with  God  in  respect  of  thoughts  and  judgment,  so  also  in 
respect  of  his  affections.  These  are  anind  pedes^  rti^  •^yx/ii  irrn^ara* 
Desire  draws  us  towards  him,  love  joins  us  to  him,  delight  continues  us 
with  him ;  by  desire  we  move  to  God,  by  delight  we  rest  in  God.  Desire  acts 
thns:  Oh  when  shall  I  ootme  and  appear  before  God  ?  How  long  will  the 
Lord  be  as  a  stranger,  and  as  a  wayfiuing  man  ?  How  long  shall  there  be 
SQch  a  distance  betwixt  me  and  him  whom  my  soul  loves  ?  Oh  draw  me, 
and  I  shall  run  after  thee ;  nay,  draw  me,  l^at  I  may  run  with  thee,  for 
nothing  short  of  thyself  can  content  me.  Then,  when  desires  are  answered, 
love  acts  thus :  it  closes  with  Christ,  and  twines  itself  into  a  strict  embrace 
with  him ;  it  is  jealous  of  everything  that  might  estrange,  and  counts  it 
^th  to  hear  of  parting.  It  says,  with  Buth  to  Naomi,  Ruth  i.  16,  <  En- 
trpat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  following  thee :  for  whither  thou 
goest,  I  will  go ;  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge ;  thy  people  shall  be 
my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God :  the  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if 
A^ght  but  death  part  thee  and  me.' 

Being  thus  united  and  resolved,  delight  ftots  thus :  Oh  then,  and  have  I 
foond  him  whom  my  soul  loves  ?  I  have  enough :  '  Betum  to  thy  rest,  0 
my  soul,  for  the  Lord  has  dealt  bountifully  with  thee ;  whom  have  I  in 
heaven  but  thee?'  &o.  There  is  more  beauty  in  the  light  of  his  countenance 
than  in  all  the  glory  of  the  world ;  there  is  more  sweetness  in  thy  presence 
than  in  all  worldly  pleasures ;  there  is  more  riches  in  the  enjoyment  of  thy- 
self than  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  So  in  practice,  as  in  judgment 
iod  affection,  our  conversation  is  a  way,  a  pilgrimage.  Now  because  our 
weakness  is  much,  the  difficulties  and  dangers  many,  the  Lord  promises  his 
presence  shall  go  along  with  us ;  he  walks  with'  us,  Isa.  xliz.  10, 11,  nay,  in 
08 ;  before  us,  so  he  is  our  guide,  Ps.  xlviii.  14 ;  behind  us,  so  he  is  our 
guard,  oor  rearward,  Isa.  Iviii.  8 ;  beside  us,  on  our  right  hand,  Ps.  cxxL.  6, 
Pa.  ex.  5 ;  lest  we  should  err,  he  leads  us,  Isa.  Iviii.  11,  takes  us  by  the 
hand,  aim  appr$hen$u>ne  monttf ,  i,  e.  apprehendendo  VMman  meant.  When 
we  grow  weary,  he  bids  us  lean  upon  him :  Cant.  viii.»  '  Who  is  this  that 
eometh  out  of  the  wilderness,  leaning  upon  her  beloved  ? '  he  holds  us  up, 
Pa.  faoL  8.  Faith  is  expressed  frequently  by  this  notion,  leaning  upon  God, 
0^,  reenmbency.  When  we  faint,  and  can  walk  no  longer,  he  bears  us,  his 
evcriasting  arm  supports  us,  Isa.  Ixiii.  9,  xlvi.  8,  4 :  a  full  place,  Isa. 
♦   Qa.  wriftf/utTu  ? — E». 
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xl.  11,  'He  shall  feed  his  fioek  like  a  shepherd :  he  shall  gather  the  lambs 
with  his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead  those  tiiat 
are  with  young.' 

(8.)  FHendly  conference.  The  Lord  talks  with  us,  and  we  with  him ; 
friendly  and  familiar  colloquies ;  he  speaks  to  us  by  his  word,  by  his  pro^- 
dence,  by  his  Spirit ;  the  sweet  whisperings  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  still 
voice  comforts,  directs,  encourages.  This  answers  all  objections  by  which 
we  would  deprive  ourselves  of  comfort ;  this  tells  us  the  non-consequence  of 
all  Satan's  &llacies,  and  does  nonplus  that  arch-sophister.  When  he  pre- 
sents hell  and  wrath,  it  says,  *  I  am  thy  salvation ;'  when  he  brings  us  into 
the  valley  and  shadow  of  death,  it  saith,  *  Be  not  afraid,  I  am  with  thee,'  I 
will  not  leave  thee.  When  we  have  lost  our  way,  and  know  not  how  to  re- 
turn, then  we  hear  a  voice  behind  us,  nay,  in  us,  saying,  *  This  is  the  way, 
walk  in  it'  And  when  the  word  that  he  hath  writ  to  us  seems  obscure,  he 
instructs  us  viva  voce.  The  Spirit,  as  Philip  to  the  eunuch,  not  only  joins 
himself  to  the  chariot,  but  comes  in ;  and  this  voice  the  saints  know :  '  Mv 
sheep  know  my  voice,'  John  x.  6 ;  others  are  strangers  to  it. 

Nor  does  he  only  make  known,  tell  us  the  secret  of  his  word,  but  the 
secret  of  his  providence :  <  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  those  that  fear 
him,'  Ps.  XXV.  14;  'Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  the  thing  that  I  dof 
Gen.  xviii.  17,  *  The  Lord  will  do  nothing,  but  will  reveal  his  secret  to  his 
servants  the  prophets,'  Amos  iii.  7.  Oh  what  familiarity  is  here  1  What 
more  amongst  the  dearest  friends  than  communication  of  secrets  ?  These 
God  communicates,  yea,  those  which  were  locked  up  from  etemify,  even 
from  the  angels,  the  salvation  of  particular  souls.     So  he  speaks  to  us. 

And  we  speak  to  him  in  prayer  and  meditation.  We  may  speak  at  any 
time :  the  King's  ear  is  never  denied  us ;  the  chamber  of  presence  is  always 
open,  and  we  may  speak  with  boldness  and  confidence,  though  we  be  poor 
worms.  The  Lord  delights  in  such. dialogues,  and  is  much  displeased  when 
we  estrange  ourselves :  <  Let  me  see  thy  face,'  ^.  And  therefore  when  he 
sees  us  so  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  other  things,  and  so  much  taken  up  with 
outward  comforts,  as  we  neglect  him,  he  many  times  deprives  us  of  these 
comforts,  that  when  we  have  less  of  them  he  may  have  more  of  oar  com- 
pany. See  a  pregnant  place,  Hosea  ii.  10,  '  I  will  allure  her  into  tba 
wilderness ;'  she  shall  be  in  a  wilderness  in  respect  of  friends,  comforts, 
riches,  honours ;  these  shall  desert  her,  or  be  taken  from  her.  And  what 
then  ?  *  Then  I  will  speak  comfortably  to  her.'  The  noise  of  the  world  was 
before  so  loud  in  her  ears  as  she  would  not  hear  me,  no,  not  when  I  spake 
comfortably  to  her ;  she  was  so  busy  in  parleying  with  the  world,  as  she  hid 
no  leisure  to  confer  with  me.  But  I  will  bring  her  into  the  wilderness,  far 
from  these  incumbrances  that  have  interrupt  our  communion,  and  then  we 
shall  enjoy  one  another;  he  will  speak  comfortably,  and  we  may  talk 
familiarly  with  him.  He  oftentimes  breaks  the  cistern,  that  we  may  have 
recourse  to  the  fountain ;  lets  our  com,  wine,  and  oil  be  plundered,  tibat  wb 
may  more  delight  in  the  light  of  his  countenance ;  lets  the  swine  devour  our 
husks,  that  we  may  learn  to  prize  the  pleasures  of  our  Father's  house.  He 
deals  with  us,  as  Absalom  did  with  Joab,  when  he  desires  conference  with 
him ;  he  sets  our  com  on  fire,  for,  says  he,  in  their  affliction  thej  will  seek 
me  diligently,  Hosea  v.  16,  2,  Lam.  xiv.  80. 

(4.)  Kind  entertainments.  The  Lord  feasts  the  saints,  and  they  feast 
him  :  Isa.  xxv.  6,  '  And  in  this  mountain  shall  the  Lord  of  hosts  make  unto 
all  people  a  feast  of  &t  things,  a  feast  of  wine  on  the  lees,  of  fiat  things  full 
of  marrow,  of  wine  on  the  lees  well  refined.'  Christ  leads  his  spouse  into 
his  banqueting  house,  Cant.  ii.    He  satisfies  them  with  the  flatness  of  his 
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hoQBe,  Fs.  xzxri.  8,  and  makes  them  jojfhl  in  the  house  of  prayer ;  fills  onr 
souls  as  with  marrow  and  &tness,  Ps.  Ixiii.  6  ;  feeds  us  with  manna  from 
heaven,  with  angels'  food.  All  truths  are  pabulum  animm ;  but  divine  truths, 
they  are  delicaoies,  sweeter  than  the  honey  and  the  honeycomb  to  a  renewed 
BouL  He  gives  us  sweet  intimations  of  his  love,  peace  that  passes  all  under- 
sUnding,  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory.  The  full  fruition  of  these  joys 
are  reserved  for  heaven,  yet  some  drops  fall  from  those  rivers  of  pleasures 
that  are  at  his  right  hand,  to  refresh  us  in  our  pilgrimage.  He  conveys  to 
m  in  this  wilderness  some  clusters  of  grapes  and  figs,  though  we  must  stay 
for  a  foil  vintage  till  we  come  to  Canaan.  We  break  our  fast  here,  but  stay 
for  the  marriage-feast  till  we  be  taken  up  to  our  glorious  bridegroom.  Some 
of  oja  master's  joy  enters  into  us  here,  but  there  we  shall  enter  into  our 
master's  joy,  and  shall  bathe  ourselves  in  that  boundless  and  immense  ocean 
of  pleasure  and  sweetness  to  all  eternity. 

And  as  the  Lord  feasts  us,  so  we  him.  *  Behold,'  says  Christ,  Rev.  iii., 
<  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock ;  if  any  man  vnll  open  the  door,  I  will  oome 
in  to  him,  and  sup  with  him,  and  he  vrith  me.'  And  what  is  that  which  the 
Lord  counts  a  feast  ?  A  broken  heart,  that  is  a  sacrifice  well  pleasing ;  a 
humble  spirit,  he  dwells  with  such  a  spirit,  Isa.  Ivii.  15.  He  does  not  sup 
and  depart,  but  is  at  a  constant  diet  vrith  such  a  spirit.  So  also  high 
thoughts  of  God ;  these  he  delights  in,  they  are  as  a  feast  to  him.  When 
they  are  so  elevated  as  they  make  us  tremble  at  his  word,  Isa.  Ivii.  So  also 
graces  exercised,  afTections  rightly  fixed  and  elevated ;  for  when  affection  is 
down,  and  grace  unexercised,  the  soul  is  asleep,  and  cannot  entertain  Christ, 
as  the  spouse.  Cant.  v.  12 ;  vrill  not  admit  him,  will  not  open  to  him,  though 
he  tell  her  he  has  gathered  his  myrrh  vrith  his  spices,  and  prepared  the 
honeycomb  with  the  honey,  and  brought  wine  and  milk,  brings  his  enter- 
tainment vrith  him«  will  not  put  her  to  the  charge  and  trouble  of  providing 
it.  Tet,  in  the  drowsy  condition,  she  opens  not,  though  he  use  such  power- 
fid  riketorie  to  get  entertainment :  '  Open  to  me,  my  sister,  my  love,  my 
dove,  my  undefiled  :  for  my  head  is  fiUed  vrith  the  dew,  and  my  locks  with 
the  drops  of  the  night.'  What  sweeter  compeUations,  what  stronger  argu- 
ments, could  be  used  ?  Yet  he  prevails  not ;  the  spouse  was  slumbering, 
Uie  exercise  of  grace  vras  suspended*  A  sleeping  soul  will  not,  cannot,  feast 
with  Christ.  It  is  an  avrakened  soul,  whose  graces  and  affections  are  exer- 
cised, that  entertains  Christ ;  these  he  counts  a  feast. 

Ute  1.  If  believers  have  communion  vrith  the  Fathef  and  the  Son,  then 
nnbelievers  hath  communion  with  the  devil  and  his  angels.  Your  fellow- 
ihip  is  vrith  the  Father,  and  vrith  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  happi- 
ness, here  is  your  misery.  I  might  enlarge  it  in  analogy  to  the  particulani 
formerly  insisted  on.  As  believers  are  united  to  Christ,  are  one  with  him, 
to  wicked  men  vrith  the  devil.  As  all  things  are  common  between  God  and 
helievera,  so  are  all  things  common  between  the  devil  and  unbelievers. 

Briefly  thus.  Unbelievers  are  one  with  the  devil.  There  is  a  physical 
onion ;  they  are  his  members,  he  their  head.  There  is  a  moral  union  be- 
twixt them,  such  as  is  betwixt  firiends  ;  the  bond  of  that  union  is  love ;  and 
though  they  defy  him,  and  pretend  much  hatred,  yet  the  argument  of  Christ 
proves  unanswerably  that  they  love  him.  '  He  that  keeps  my  command- 
ments, he  it  is  that  loveth  me,'  John  xiv.  21.  And  so  answerably,  he  that 
beps  the  devil's  commandments,  he  it  is  that  loves  him ;  but  tiiese  keep 
hia  eommandments,  comply  with  his  will,  do  what  he  suggests.  The  power 
of  the  devil  is  absolute  over  these,  as  the  centurion's  over  his  servants.  He 
oys  to  one,  *  Go,  and  he  goeth ;  to  another,  Come,  and  he  cometh ;  to  all 
Ufl  servants,  Do  this,  and  they  do  it.'    Nay,  which  is  more,'  there  is  an  | 
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essential  nnion  betwixt  these ;  not  because  his  essence,  as  be  is  a  spirit, 
belongs  to  them,  or  theur  essence,  as  they  are  men,  belongs  to  him ;  but 
because  those  qualities,  which  make  him  a  devil,  and  are  essential  to  him 
as  he  is  so,  are  in  wicked  men  ;  and  those  sinful  qualities  which  make  them 
wicked,  and  are  essential  to  them  as  they  are  wicked,  are  in  the  devil. 
Pride,  malice,  averseness  to  God,  hatred  of  his  people,  antipathy  to  his  ways, 
ordinances,  and  administrations,  these  are  the  same  in  both,  and  do  only 
differ  in  degrees.  Further,  the  nearness  of  this  union  is  evident,  in  that 
the  devil  is  in  them)  keeps  possession  of  them.  He  is  the  strong  mMi  that 
keeps  the  house.  He  is  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  that  not  only 
rules  aver,  but  rules  tn,  the  children  of  disobedience.  Wicked  men  may 
more  properly  be  called  demoniacs,  than  those  whose  bodies  are  possessed 
of  the  devil,  of  which  we  read  in  the  Qospei ;  for  he  possesses  wicked  men's 
souls,  and  being  a  spirit,  can  join  himself  more  intimately  to  a  soul,  and 
mix  his  being  more  nearly  with  it,  than  with  a  body. 

And  as  they  are  united,  so  they  have  all  things  common.  He  is  theirs, 
and  they  are  his,  Bom.  vi.  16.  The  apostle's  argument  proves  it.  *  Enow 
ye  not,  that  to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves  servants  to  obey,  his  ye  are  to  whom 
ye  obey  ?*  He  is  their  god,  '  the  god  of  this  world ;'  their  prince,  he 
*  rules  in  the  children  of  disobedience ;'  their  &ther,  '  You  are  of  your  fiUher 
the  devil,'  John  viii.  44  ;  and  they  are  his  people,  his  slaves,  his  children : 
Acts  xiii.  10,  *  Thou  child  of  the  devil.'  They  have  the  same  interests,  the 
same  designs  ;  they  both  drive  on  this  design,  to  dishonour  God,  and  de- 
stroy souls  ;  ^ey  have  the  same  affections ;  they  love,  hate,  delight  in,  and 
desire  the  same  things ;  they  love,  and  delight  in,  the  works  of  darkness, 
hate  God,  his  image,  his  people,  his  ways  and  ordinances.  8o  for  converse, 
they  walk  and  confer  togeiher ;  for  as  the  Lord  does  talk  with  his  people, 
by  his  Spirit  suggesting  his  will  to  their  souls,  so  Satan  talks  with  wicked 
men  by  his  suggestions,  making  his  will  known  to  them. 

And  as  they  have  all  things  alike  in  communion  here,  so  they  shall  have 
the  like  concQtion  hereafter ;  the  like  torments,  and  eternal  wofol  f^ow- 
ship  in  them.  That  is  the  doom  which  you  must  hear  pronounced :  '  De- 
part from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels.'  '  Consider  this,  0  ye  that  forgot  God ;'  see  and  bewail  the 
misery  of  your  condition.  Think  you  are  in  hell,  while  you  are  so  near  to, 
and  so  familiar  and  intimate  with,  the  devil.  Renounce  this  cursed  fellow- 
ship with  the  prince  of  darkness,  and  with  the  unfaithful'*'  works  of  dark- 
ness, and  never  give  rest  to  your  souls  till  ye  be  in  that  happy  condition  on 
which  you  may  be  admitted  to  fellowship  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ. 

Use  2.  An  exhortation  to  get  this  fellowship,  and  continue  it.  This  we 
shall  urge  by  some  motives,  and  shew  th^  way  to  it,  prescribing  the  means 
whereby  it  may  be  attained.  The  motives  I  shall  reduce  to  two  heads,  the 
two  ends  for  which  we  were  sent  into  the  world,  and  therefore  the  most 
powerful  to  move  and  excite  desire  and  endeavours,  God's  gloiy,  and  our 
good.     1.  It  is  most  for  God's  glory.     2.  It  is  best  for  us. 

1.  It  is  most  for  God's  glory.  God  is  most  glorified  in  heaven.  Now  to 
have  communion  with  God,  is  to  be  in  heaven.  This  is  the  gate  of  paradise, 
and  puts  us  into  the  suburbs  of  heaven.  Besides,  it  is  true,  Gbd's  absolote 
glory  is  indivisible,  admits  of  no  addition  or  diminution  ;  it  is,  as  Chiysostom 
calls  it,  iLvaWSiwoi  xai  axiiffirog  doga,  admits  of  no  change,  no  alteration} 
for  in  this  respect  he  was  infinitely  glorious  from  all  eternity,  and  nothing 
can  be  added  to  infiniteness,  Infinito  nan  datur  majta.  But  his  rdative 
•  Qu.  •  nnfruitfta*?— Ed. 
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gloiy,  ihfti  may  be)  angmented  ;  he  may  be  more  glorious,  thongh  not  in 
himBelf,  yet  in  reference  to  us.  And  in  this  sense  he  is  glorified,  or  (as  we 
speak)  xnade  more  glorious,  both  by  himself  and  by  his  creatures  :  by  him- 
self^ when  he  manifests  his  glorious  excellencies  to  the  world ;  by  us,  when 
we  acknowledge  and  take  notice  of  those  excellencies.  Both  ways  God  is 
glorified  by  our  communion  with  him.  He  manifests  many  glorious  attri- 
bates  hereby  in  admitting  us  to  this  fellowship  :  his  truth  in  performing, 
whereby  he  is  engaged  to  grant  it ;  justice,  in  excluding  others ;  power 
and  wisdom,  in  fitting  us  poor  pieces  of  clay  for  it ;  and  that  which  is  the 
darling  of  his  attributes,  to  which  he  seems  in  the  gospel  to  have  designed 
a  peculiar  glory,  his  mercy,  love,  and  firee  grace,  so  far  condescending  as  to 
advance  us,  who  are  less  than  worms,  worse  than  nothing,  to  such  a  glorious 
fieUowahip. 

And  as  God  glorifies  himself,  &o.,  so  those  that  have  fellowship  with  him 
hereby  glorify  hum ;  for  he  is  glorified  when  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  glo- 
rious, and  none  can  do  it  with  such  advantage  as  these,  for  it  is  grace  by 
which  God  has  most  glory.  Every  grace  exercised  gives  a  testimony  to  all, 
(ff  some  of  God's  excellencies :  love  to  his  beauty  and  goodness,  fear  to  his 
jQstiee  and  holiness,  fiaith  to  his  truth,  all-sufficiency,  wisdom,  power,  and 
futhihhkess,  humility  to  his  mi^esty,  patience  to  his  sovereignty.  Now 
none  exercise  these  graces  but  those  who  have  this  fellowship ;  and  those 
who  have  most  intimate  eommunion  have  the  most  constant  and  vigorous 
ezeroise  of  them. 

And  as  the  Father,  so  the  Son  is  hereby  glorified.  It  is  the  honour  of 
ayay  person  to  attain  his  principal  end,  and  this  is  it  in  which  he  moat 
gbries.  The  end  not  only  crowns  the  actions,  but  the  agent.  Now  the  end 
of  Christ's  glorious  undertakings  on  earth,  the  end  of  all  his  actions  and 
BQ&riBgs,  was  to  glorify  himself  and  his  Father,  in  bringing  us  to  communion 
with  both.  He  suffered  so  many  things  of  God  and  man,  that  he  might 
make  reconciliation,  Heb.  ii.  17 ;  that,  being  reconciled,  we  might  meet 
and  converse  in  a  sweet  and  blessed  fellowship  here  and  herei^ter. 

And  as  the  Father  and  Son  are  glorified  hereby,  so  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the 
Scripture  holds  forth  this  as  his  peculiar  glory.  Hence  that  phrase  in 
Paul's  prayer,  *  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  The 
Spirit  is  no  less  gbrified  by  this  communion  (whieh  seems  to  be  ascribed  to 
hun  as  an  attribute)  than  the  Father  by  the  manifestation  of  his  love,  or  the 
Son  by  the  dispensation  of  his  grace.  This  then  is  the  glory  of  God,  and 
this  renders  it  most  desirable  to  all  generous  and  self-denying  spirits.  The 
end  is  the  jnimiun  mobile^  the  first  principle  of  motion,  and  the  motion  is 
swifter  and  nobler,  according  to  the  value  and  excellency  of  the  end.  Heroic 
aetiona  aim  at  glory,  as  that  which  is  the  noblest  end.  But  no  glory  com- 
parable to  the  ^ory  of  God,  which  seeing  this  communion  so  much  advances 
our  desires  and  endeavours  after  it,  should  be  no  less  strong  and  indefatigable 
than  they  are  noble  and  glorious.  There  is  nothing  more  glorious  than  that 
which  most  glorifies  Ck>d ;  and  there  is  nothing  so  worthy  of  our  desires 
tnd  endeavours,  as  that  which  is  glorious ;  and  therefore  we  should  desire 
and  endeavour  nothing  more  in  the  world  than  this  fellowship,  since  hereby 
God  is  so  eminently  Verified,  both  in  his  attributes  and  relations.  But  if 
oar  spirits  be  so  low,  as  we  cannot  rise  to  this  highest  and  supreme  end  ; 
thoo^  those,  who  are  elevated  by  grace,  neither  can  nor*  ought ;  if  this  last 
«Dd  seem  too  remote,  to  have  any  strong  influence  upon  us  by  way  of  motive, 
thoogh  mdeed  nothing  is  nearer  or  dearer  to  those  to  whom  grace  hath 
vndeared  the  glory  of  God,  there  are  other  motives  near  us,  yea,  within  us, 
*  Qo.  'either  can  or'?— Ed. 
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not  only  the  glorious  concernment  of  Ood,  but  our  own  may  move  ub.    It 
is  not  only  most  for  God's  glory,  bnt  best  for  ns. 

2.  Most  for  our  good.  The  sweetest  pleasore,  the  highest  honour,  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  the  chiefest  happiness. 

(1.)  The  sweetest  pleasures  are  in  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  Every  step  in  communion  with  God  is  a  paradise.  And  how  can  it 
be  less,  since  they  are  led  by  that  hand,  at  which  are  riTers  of  pleasures ; 
lie  in  that  bosom,  which  is  infinitely  sweeter  than  mynrh,  aloes,  and  cassia ; 
walk  in  the  light  of  that  countenance,  from  whose  smile  spring  all  tbe 
delights  of  heaven,  are  always  in  the  view  of  that  beauty  which  makes  heaves 
glorious,  and  all  that  behold  it  happy  ?  They  sit  under  the  shadow  of  the 
tree  of  life,  and  have  the  banner  of  Christ's  love  for  their  canopy;  feast 
daily  with  the  choicest  delicacies  of  Christ's  banqueting-house,  and  drink  of 
that  pure  river  of  the  water  of  life,  which  proceeds  out  of  the  throne  of  God 
and  of  the  Lamb. 

Pleasure  is  the  result  of  those  acts,  which  well  tempered  feeultiee  exercise 
upon  the  best  object.  Now  what  feculty  can  be  of  a  rarer  temper,  than  that 
which  is  refined  and  elevated  by  grace,  the  most  excellent  accompliahment 
that  ever  omnipotency  created ;  grace,  I  say,  which  informs  the  whole  soul 
of  him  who  has  this  privilege  ?  And  what  more  excellent,  more  i^orions, 
more  delightful  object,  than  God  in  Christ,  the  Father  and  t^e  Son  f  God 
in  Christ  is  the  ocean  of  all  sweetness  and  pleasures,  in  comparison  of  whom 
all  the  pleasures  that  are,  or  ever  were  in  the  world,  amount  not  to  the  pro- 
portion of  a  drop,  and  for  quality,  the  very  quintessence  of  them  is  but 
bitterness.  This  is  that  object,  which  is  idl  made  up  of  sweetness  and 
ravishing  delights.  And  he  holds  ferth  himself  as  delightful  to  every  faculty 
of  man  tiiat  is  capable  of  pleasure.  Truth,  that  is  the  dainty  upon  which 
the  mind  feeds.  Now  he  is  the  first  truth,  the  sun,  the  foxmtain  of  it,  from 
whom  were  darted  all  those  beams  of  truth  which  are  scattered  to  this  lower 
world.     <  He  enlightens  eveiy  man,'  &c. 

Goodness  is  that  only  which  the  will  embraces  with  complacency.  Now 
he  is  the  chief  good,  aur^  Ayahf^  the  idea  and  exemplar  of  all  goodness,  and 
the  spring  from  whence  dropped  all  creature  goodness. 

Beauty,  that  is  the  pleasure  of  the  eye.  Now  God  in  Christ,  as  demens 
Alex.  d^inMTov  r^v  xaXwv,  the  arche^rpal  exemplar  of  all  beauty.  The 
fairest  and  most  glorious  creatures  are  but  rude,  blurred,  and  imperfect  tran- 
scripts. He  is  feirer  than  the  mom,  clearer  than  the  sun.  As  Basil,  un^XflVMrv 
ri)y  roD  iTJou  Xa/uwj^ijra,  his  brightness  darkens  the  lustre  of  the  sun.  Nay, 
he  is  infinitely  brighter  than  the  most  glorious  seraphim,  rh  hn-vg  xa>h 
xardXn-^tv  v&aav  dvtffftKr/y9)v  xm^^mi  xai  dwo/uy,  it  is  this  beauty  that 
transports  those  happy  souls  that  behold  it,  itc  ^f/ay  r/va  •  xirmtf/v,  as  BasiL 
into  a  divine,  an  eternal  ecstasy.  To  the  taste  he  is  hidden  manna,  angels' 
food,  the  bread  of  life.  The  touch  is  ravished  with  the  kisses  of  those  lips 
that  drop  sweet-smelling  myrrh,  Cant.  v.  18,  and  with  the  embraces  of  lus 
eyerlasting  arms.  The  ear  is  delighted  with  the  voice  of  joy  and  gladness : 
<  The  voice  of  my  beloved,'  Cant.  ii.  8.  The  sound  of  the  voice  can  heal 
broken  bones,  Ps.  li.  8,  can  breathe  life  into  a  dead  soul,  convey  heaven 
into  a  spirit  despairing  at  the  gates  of  hell,  and  still  it  with  joy  unspeakable 
and  glorious.  To  the  smell  he  is  spikenard,  myrrh,  aloes,  cassia,  Ps.  xlv.  8. 
What  a  fragrant  smell  does  Christ  diffuse,  when  he  lies  in  our  bosom  as  a 
bundle  of  myrrh  1  as  Cant.  i.  18. 

Oh  what  joy  is  in  this  fellowship,  whenas  there  is  nothing  in  the  Father 
or  Son,  but  is  a  spring  of  comfort,  pure,  satisfying,  overflowing,  rarishing 
comfort !    It  is  true,  while  we  are  present  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from 
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the  Lord.  Wa  are  not  jet  admitted  to  the  well-head,  that  is  in  heaven  ; 
bat  there  are  rivers  flowing  from  hence,  that  make  glad  the  city  of  God. 
There  are  etreama  of  comfort  conveyed  to  ns  in  ordinanoesi  promises,  pri- 
vileges, of  whiek  they  only  have  the  actual  improvement  who  have  such 
eommuuon,  they  only  with  joy  draw  waters  ont  of  the  wells  of  salvation, 
wbenas  to  others  they  are  a  fountain  sealed. 

No  wonder  if  the  saints  have  sach  a  high  esteem  of  this  eommonion,  and 
of  the  ordinances  wherein  they  enjoy  it.  See  it  in  David :  Ps.  xlii.  1,  2, 
'  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  hrooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  God. 
Mj  sool  thirsteth  for  Grod,  for  the  living  Gk>d:  when  shall  I  come  and  appear 
before  him  ?'  So  Ps.  Izxxiv.  1,2,'  How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O 
Lord  of  hosts  1  my  soul  longeth,  yea,  even  fainteth  for  the  conrts  of  the 
Lord.    My  heart  and  my  flesh  crieth  oat  for  the  living  God.'    Yer.  4, 

*  Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  in  thy  house,'  &c    And  why  so  ?    See  ver.  7, 

*  Every  one  of  them  in  Zion  appeareth  before  God ;'  ver.  10,  '  For  a  day  in 
thy  eonrts  is  better  than  a  thousand.  I  had  rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  the 
boose  of  God  than  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness.'  Hence  the  Marquis  of 
Vico,  the  pope  tempting  him  with  gold  to  leave  the  ordinances  at  Geneva  for 
the  enjoyment  of  his  estate  in  Italy,  replied.  Let  his  money  perish  with  him 
who  prefers  all  the  riches  in  the  world  before  one  day's  communion  with 
Jesns  Christ.  But  it  is  in  vain  for  me  to  endeavour  to  express  what  joys 
ve  in  this  fellowship,  for  it  is  beyond  expression.  It  is  joy  unspeakable ; 
nay,  not  only  beyond  expression,  but  above  apprehension ;  the  peace  of 
God  passes  all  understfuiding.  Such  peace,  such  joy  is  there  in  this 
fellowship. 

(2.)  The  highest  honour.  It  is  accounted  a  great  honour  amongst  men 
to  be  near  onto  and  &miliar  with  princes.  *  Seest  thou  a  man  diHgent  in 
his  business  ?  he  shall  stand  before  princes,'  Prov.  xxii.  29.  These  shine 
in  the  orb  of  honour  as  the  sun,  when  all  about  them,  as  planets  of  an  in- 
ferior degree,  borrow  their  light ;  and  they  shine  with  the  clearest  ray  who 
are  nearest  to  the  fountain.  What  honour  is  it,  then,  to  have  such  near  and 
iamihar  converse  with  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords ;  to  a  companion 
of  the  prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  ?  He  alone  is  truly  the  fountain  of 
honour,  and  whatever  is  not  derived  from  him  by  advantage  of  vicinity  to 
him  is  but  a  name,  a  shadow,  ovSk  a^i<afiara  aurcb  tJ^at  &¥  rig  fa/ri,  dXXd 
iUfuira  d^iotfjbdron  /tt^ror,  as  Ghrysostom.  He  is  clothed  with  honour  and 
m^esty  as  with  a  garment ;  and  there  is  no  way  to  be  honourable  but  by 
fsetting  near  to  him,  and  creeping  under  the  skirts  of  his  garment.  Those 
that  are  not  near  to  God  are  £ar  from  honour,  even  as  those  are  far  from 
light  who  are  antipodes  of  the  sun.  The  light  of  these  is  darkness ;  the 
frlory  of  those  is  Uieir  shame.  Now,  those  who  converse  with  God  must 
needs  be  near  him  ;  they  are  so  called,  '  a  people  near  unto  God,'  Ps.  cxlviii. 
14.  They  are  vun'nt,  neighbours  ;  there  is  nothing  but  the  partition  of  the 
body  betwixt  them,  and  &ere  are  many  windows,  many  avenues  in  that  by 
vhich  God  passes  to  them  and  they  to  God  ;  whereas  others  are  strangers, 
foreigners,  aliens  to  the  commonwealth  of  this  Israel,  Eph.  ii.  12.  There 
is  a  vast  ocean  parts  them  from  that  region  where  God  is  known  and  enjoyed. 
It  is  true  of  them  which  Abraham  says  of  those  in  hell ;  we  may  say  to  them 
as  be  to  Dives,  '  Between  us  and  you  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,  so  that  they 
which  would  pass  to  you  cannot,  neither  can  ti^ey  pass  to  us  that  would 
eome  from  thence.'  The  king  of  this  commonwealUi  forbids  traffic  and  com* 
mereewith  all  but  those  few  who  have  submitted  to  his  sceptre,  and  these 
only  are  near  him.     They  are  not  only  vicini,  but  propinqui ;  not  only 
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ceighboarsi  bat  indwellers ;  not  only  of  the  same  commonwealth,  hat  of  the 
flame  family.  They  are  members  of  the  household  of  faith.  The  Lord  is 
the  master  of  the  family,  and  Christ  the  heir.  It  is  a  great  honour  to  be  a 
servant  in  such  a  house  ;  so  says  Chrysostom,  dtri  fivyicrw  d^mfutT^  taxiT^ 
ri^fft,  \iyu9  douXou;.  Paul  puts  this  amongst  his  titles  of  honour,  aoeonnts  it 
one  of  his  greatest  dignities,  to  be  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  But  we  have 
greater  honours  than  tibese ;  we  are  not  only  servants,  but  Mends :  '  Hence- 
forth I  call  you  no  more  servants,  but  friends,*  John  xv.  14,  15  ;  nay,  Dot 
only  friends,  but  favourites.  What  greater  honour  than  to  be  a  prince's 
favourite,  to  be  in  his  presence,  to  have  his  ear,  his  smile,  his  heart ;  to  be 
deep  in  his  affections,  high  in  his  thoughts  ;  to  have  liberty  to  make  known 
all  grievances,  and  the  privilege  to  know  all  his  secrets  ?  And  all  these  are 
made  ours  by  communion.  Haman  knew  that  his  interest  in  the  king's 
favour  did  entitle  him  to  all  the  honour  he  could  confer ;  therefore  he  sajSi 
Esth.  vi.  6,  '  To  whom  would  the  king  delight  to  do  honour  more  than  to 
myself?'  Though  Haman's  hopes  deceived  him,  yet  does  the  Lord  never 
disappoint  his  favourites.  They  have  the  royal  apparel  which  the  king  useth 
to  wear,  the  robe  of  his  righteousness,  and  shall  have  the  crown  royal  npon 
their  heads ;  and  time  will  come  when  they  shall  be  brought  through  the 
streets  of  the  great  city,  the  new  Jerusalem,  with  glory  and  triumph ;  and 
he  shall  command  his  angels  to  proclaim  before  them,  <  Thus  shall  it  be  done 
to  the  men  whom  the  king  will  honour.' 

Nay,  this  is  not  all.  They  are  not  only  propinqiii,  but  proximi,  by  this 
communion ;  joined  to  the  hord  in  the  nearest  ties  of  affinity  and  consan- 
guinity. The  nearest  affinity  are  husband  and  wife.  Now,  they  are  married 
to  the  Lord,  betrothed  to  Christ ;  and  vax)r  coruscat  radiis  maritif  the  rajs 
of  honour  which  make  the  husband  illustrious  shine  in  the  wife.  The  glon 
of  Christ  makes  his  spouse  glorious  ;  so  he  says,  John  xvii.  22,  *  The  glory 
which  thou  gavest  me,  I  have  given  them.'  What  glory  in  the  world  com- 
parable to  this  ?  It  is  as  fax  above  the  highest  honours  in  the  world  as  he 
is  higher  than  men  who  is  higher  than  the  heavens. 

The  nearest  tie  of  consanguinity  is  that  between  parents  and  children. 
Now,  these  are  the  children  of  God,  and  do  converse  with  God  as  with  a 
father.  They  have  fellowship  with  the  Father,  not  only  as  he  is  so  to 
Christ,  but  also  as  to  them.  Now,  what  kind  of  honour  is  this,  that  we 
should  be  called  the  sons  of  God  ?  oray  6^  vtodg  Inrriy  a^ravra  rcDr  ayai» 
rh  ^?J(rau^ov  avsxaXu^**  The  spouse  is  not  only  the  Lamb's  wife,  and  bo  a 
queen,  a  queen  in  gold  of  Ophir,  Ps.  xlv.  9,  but  also  a  king's  daughter,  ver. 
18,  the  daughter  of  him  who  sits  on  the  throne.  And  as  though  this  were 
not  honour  enough,  he  gives  us  a  better  name  than  that  of  sons  and  daugh- 
ters :  Isa.  Ivi.  5,  *  To  him  that  lays  hold  on  my  covenant,  I  will  give  within 
my  house  a  name,  &c.,  even  an  everlasting  name.'  Here  is  immortal  honour. 
Sweetly  Chrysostom,  xav  do6Xii  xo^v  ayivni  xav  vtvs^fict  th  xai  atftyte^  x«V  i'  r^ 
xarA  ri^y  yijr  /3/«  a^jn^^tfijiiUri,  vvd^^n  ^'ct  r^»  <t^6g  dvr^¥  xononia*  i^sv/ffil^ 

But  we  are  not  yet  come  to  the  highest  of  that  honour  to  which  this  fei* 
lowship  advances.  There  is  not  only  approximation,  but  union.  They  are 
not  only  near  to  God,  but  one  with  him  ;  united  to  him  closely,  intimatelv, 
inseparably.  And  this  by  virtue  of  communion  ;  for  this  (as  before)  neces- 
sarily includes  union.  What  honour  is  this,  to  be  one  with  God  ;  to  be  one 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  even  as  the  Father  is  one  with  the  Son  7  So 
Christ  prays,  John  xvii.  22,  '  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  are  one ;'  as  trdj. 
though  not  as  perfectly.  And  the  intimacy  of  this  union  is  expressed  by  in- 
hesion ;  they  are  not  only  united  to  God,  but  (if  we  may  use  the  phrase) 
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mixed  with  him ;  ver.  28,  '  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me.'  Nay,  a  mutual  in- 
hereoey :  *  He  that  dwelleth  in  love '  (in  love,  which  is  the  hond  of  thk 
glorioas  fellowship)  <  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him,'  1  John  iv.  16. 

(8.)  The  greatest  advantage.     We  have  hereby, 

[l.J  Plenty,  and  [2.]  Safety. 

[1.]  Plenty.  No  good  thing  will  be  withheld  from  those  that  walk  np- 
tightly,  Ps.  Ixxziv.  11 ;  and  who  walk  uprightly  but  those  who  walk  with 
him  ?  as  appears.  Gen.  xvii.  1,  '  Walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect,'  or 
Qpright,  which  is  either  an  i^iytitfii  of  the  former,  or  has  necessary  connec- 
tion with  it.  There  is  nothing  good  in  heaven  or  earth  which  God  will  with- 
hold, no,  not  heaven  and  earth  itself,  when  they  are  good  ;  nor  that  which 
hath  more  goodness  in  it  than  heaven  and  earth  united,  himself,  his  Son,  his 
Spirit.  '  The  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  hath  given  all  things  into  his  hands.' 
The  Son  loveth  us,  and  giveth  us  all  things  ;  for  all  things  are  common  in 
this  communion ;  the  Son,  and  whatever  he  hath,  is  ours,  as  before.  He 
giyes  us  vavra  vXootf/w^ ,  1  Tim.  vi.  17 ;  *  all  things  richly  to  ODJoy.'  All 
things,  not  only  good,  but  evil ;  not  as  they  are  evil,  but  good.  The  worst 
thing  given  to  a  saint  becomes  good.  That  which  is  evil  in  itself,  and  evil 
to  others,  is  good  to  them  ;  that  which  is  good  in  itself  and  to  others,  is  evil 
to  the  wicked*  '  All  things  shall  work  together,*  &c.  1  Cor.  iii.  21,  All  is 
yours,  the  whole  world ;  <ratfjjc  rrig  yng  &^x^^^*^  ^'  dify/o/,  rulers  of  the  whole 
vorld.  See  here  the  total  of  your  wealth.  The  parcels  are  in  the  same 
ehapter,  ver.  22.  You  have  yoar  possessions  in  a  map,  divided  into  two 
hemispheres  ;  each  of  them  comprise  a  world  ;  things  present  and  things  to 
come,  heaven  and  earth,  this  world,  and  that  which  is  hereafter.  And  in 
either  of  these,  besides  what  is  known  and  described,  there  is  a  terra  incog- 
"ita,  vast  continents  which  no  eye  ever  surveyed,  nor  ear  ever  heard  a  rela- 
tion of ;  nor  could  any  heart,  any  thought,  take  the  dimensions  of  it,  so  large 
it  28.    Yet  all  this  is  theirs  who  are  Christ's,  ver.  28. 

[2.]  Safety :  Ps.  xci.  1,  <  He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most 
High,  shall  lodge  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.'  Isa.  xxxiii.  16,  *  He 
shall  dwell  on  high,  his  defence  shall  be  the  munition  of  rocks.'  Who  dwells 
in  the  secret  of  the  Most  High,  but  he  that  is  continually  with  God,  by  secret 
and  intimate  communion  ?  And  he  it  is  that  abides  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Almighty,  his  shadow,  who  is  the  rock  of  ages ;  therefore  it  may  be  well 
said,  his  defence  is  the  munition  of  rocks.  He  that  hath  such  a  defence 
need  not  fear,  as  Ps.  zlvi.  2,  8,  *  Though  the  earth  be  removed,  and  the 
mountains  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea  ;  though  the  waters  thereof  roar 
And  be  troubled,  though  the  mountains  shake  with  the  swelling  thereof,' 
ver.  6,  <  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her ;  she  shall  not  be  moved.'  No  such 
Ba&ty  as  in  nearness  to  God. 

And  as  the  Father  undertakes  their  protection,  so  the  Son.  He  looks 
upon  them  as  parts  of  himself,  and  those  parts  that  are  nearest  to  his  heart. 
They  are  his  members,  and  he  is  sensible  of  their  sufferings,  as  though  the 
union  betwixt  them  were  not  only  mystical,  but  physical ;  in  all  their  afflic- 
tions he  is  afflicted ;  nay,  his  body  mystical,  his  people,  who  have  com- 
munion with  him  as  a  head,  are  more  dear  to  him  than  his  natural  body ; 
for  he  exposed  this  to  all  miseiies,  to  make  that  happy.  Christ  will  suffer 
himself  rather  than  they* shall  suffer.     How  safe  are  they ! 

(4«)  The  chiefest  happiness ;  for  what  is  happiness  but  the  fruition  of  the 
chief  good,  the  enjoyment  of  God  in  Christ  ?  Now,  what  is  it  to  enjoy  the 
chief  good  (to  enjoy  God  in  Christ)  but  to  be  united  to  it,  partake  of  it,  con- 
verse with  it  ?    All  these  are  included  in  communion. 

There  is  no  true  blessedness  but  in  this  fellowship ;  and  hell  itself  cannot 
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hioder  those  who  have  this  fellowship  from  heing  blessed.  There  is  more 
happiness  in  this  commnnion,  abstracted  from  heaven,  than  there  is  in  heaven 
abstracted  from  this  communion.  Heaven  is  the  place  of  happiness ;  but 
this  fellowship  is  the  cause,  or  rather  the  formality  of  happiness.  This  is  it 
which  makes  heaven  happy ;  and  this  would  make  hell  to  be  heaven,  if  that 
unhappy  place  would  admit  of  it :  this  is  heaven  upon  earth  now,  and  will 
be  the  heaven  of  heaven  hereafter.  He  that  has  this  fellowship  is  happy 
before  he  come  to  heaven ;  nay,  heaven  comes  down  to  him,  and  is  in  him, 
before  he  be  in  it.  After  the  descent  of  the  new  Jerusalem  from  heaven, 
John  heard  a  voice,  Rev.  xzi.  8,  saying,  '  The  tabernacle  of  God  is  with 
mcD,*  &c«  The.  tabernacle  of  God  is  .heaven,  Ps.  xv.  When  God  dwells 
with  a  soul,  and  continues  to  grant  communion,  heaven  is  with  that  souL 
Where  the  king  is,  there  is  the  court. 

It  is  true,  this  communion,  while  in  the  body,  is  very  imperfect,  and  much 
interrupted,  and  our  happiness  is  answerable ;  but,  whatever  happiness  we 
enjoy,  we  have  it  from  and  in  this  fellowship.  In  heaven  it  shall  be  perfect 
and  constant,  and  this  is  it  which  makes  heaven  desirable ;  however,  the 
happiness  which  we  shall  have  in  heaven,  and  this  here,  differ  not  essentially, 
but  only  in  degrees.  Communion  here  is  the  first  dawnings  of  heavoi,  the 
first  gladsome  appearings  of  glory ;  the  day  breaks  here,  and  the  day-star  of 
bliss  arises ;  the  meridian,  the  noon-day  of  happiness  is  in  heaven  ;  but  there 
is  no  happiness,  here  or  in  heaven,  but  springs  from  this  communion. 

This  is  the  highest  privilege,  the  greatest  happiness,  that  the  most  glorious 
angel  in  heaven  exgoys.  What  difference  betwixt  angels  and  devils,  but  this, 
that  the  one  has  fellowship  with  God,  the  other  neitiier  hath,  nor  can  have 
it  ?  What  difference  betwixt  heaven  and  hell,  but  this,  that  heaven  is  made 
happy  by  this  communion,  hell  miserable  by  wanting  it  ?  What  differeuee 
betwixt  saints  militant  and  triumphant,  but  this,  they  are  perfectly  happy  in 
a  perfect  communion ;  these  happy  imperfectly,  enjoying  but  commnnion 
in  part !  But  whatever  happiness  either  angels  or  saints,  in  heaven  or  earth, 
enjoy,  it  consists  only  in  this  fellowship. 

What  a  strong  invincible  motive  should  this  be  to  desire  communion  with 
the  Father  and  Son  1  What  stronger  motive  than  happiness  1  There  is 
none  but  desire  it.  There  is  a  strong  inclination,  a  natural  tendency,  in  all 
creatures,  in  their  several  spheres,  to  happiness.  It  is  the  voice  of  all  mor- 
tals, *  Who  will  shew  us  any  good?'  Why,  here  is  the  way  to  the  chief 
good,  to  the  greatest  happiness,  if  you  will  walk  in  it.  Ask  the  {^orioas 
angels  and  saints  why  they  are  happy ;  they  will  tell  you,  because  they  have 
this  fellowship.  Ask  the  devils  and  damned  spirits  why  they  are  miserable; 
they  will  say,  because  they  have  not,  or  ever  shall  eigoy  this  fellowship. 
Ask  why  there  is  nothing  but  darkness ;  they  will  answer,  because  they  have 
no  fellowship  with  the  Father  of  lights.  Why  there  is  nothing  but  weeping. 
&c.  Ans.  Because  no  communion  with  the  Father  of  consolation.  Ask 
why  there  is  nothing  within  them  but  the  torturing  worm  that  dies  not ;  thej 
will  answer,  because  they  have  no  fellowship  with  him  who  died  for  sinnere. 
Ask  why  nothing  without  them  but  everlasting  burnings ;  they  will  answer, 
because  no  communion  with  him  whose  blood  should  quaich  them.  Afik 
the  saints  in  this  world  why  they  are  imperfectly  happy,  why  their  life  i» 
^Xuxu^/xfov,  made  up  of  bitters  and  sweets,  happiness  ioi  misery ;  they  will 
answer,  because  their  communion  is  imperfect  and  interrupted.  Ask  infe- 
rior creatures  why  they  are  [not]  so  happy  as  men  and  angels ;  the  answer 
is,  because  they  are  not  capable  of  this  fellowship.  Ask  who  you  will,  til 
will  conclude,  all  happiness  is  in  communion,  noUiing  but  misery  withoat  it 
If  then  you  would  be  happy,  if  you  would  not  be  miserable,  get  it ;  and  if 
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yoa  wonld  be  perfectly  happy,  get  nearer,  closer  commmuon  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son. 
Means. 

1.  Entertain  frequent  and  delightful  thoughts  of  God.  Such  will  present 
us  to  God,  and  make  him  present  with  us.  Whi^e  they  are  in  our  minds,  he 
is  in  our  hearts ;  and  there  we  eDJoy  him,  and  couTerse  with  hmi,  m  a  way 
most  suitable  to  spirits.  Communion  amongst  men  is  maintained  by  confer- 
ence ;  that  with  God  principally  by  meditation.  This  is  the  character  of  the 
wicked,  those  who  are  at  the  greatest  distance  from  €k)d,  <  God  is  not  in  all 
their  thoughts  ;'  he  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts,  or  to  little  purpose.  But 
those  who  have  fellowship  with  him,  he  must  be  in  all  their  thoughts  ;  all 
their  thoughts  must  be  of  God.  Even  when  their  thoughts  are  employed 
about  lower  objects,  they  then  think  of  him ;  because  their  thoughts  of  other 
things  have  always  a  tendency  to  him  ;  he  must  be  your  meditation  day  and 
night,  last  and  first  thoughts ;  he  must  be  betwixt  your  breasts  as  a  bundle 
of  myrrh,  Cant.  i.  13,  that,  when  ye  awake,  ye  may  be  satisfied  with  his 
image ;  and  so,  with  David,  ye  may  be  continually  with  him,  Ps.  Ixziu., 
Ps.  ezxxiz. 

It  is  true,  while  we  are  here,  we  must  be  employed  in  particular  call- 
ings, and  must  do  what  we  are  called  to  with  all  diligence ;  but  one  who 
tastes  the  sweetness  of  this  fellowship  can  never  be  so  busied  in  the  world, 
but  he  ean  steal  a  glance  at  Christ ;  and  in  the  thickest  crowd  of  worldly 
employments,  can  find  a  passage  to  let  in  some  sweet  thoughts  of  God ;  but, 
when  disengaged  from  earthly  afikirs,  oh  then,  as  Basil  sweetly,  ^^i  /i^sv 
T^v9g  ff  r3  4w;^jj  riji  of f «(  X^iffrou  TfiflrXij^wfftfw ;  let  the  whole  soul  be  taken 
up  with  thoughts  of  Christ ;  let  him  fill  every  part  of  it ;  findug  6i  r6  avvSyu^* 
Tvwg  f v  cbr?  d5^oXa|sra/,  no  vacant  place,  no  room  to  entertain  vain,  sinful 
thoughts. 

He  that  is  much  in  thoughts  of  God  hath  much  of  God ;  these  both 
admit  him  into  the  soul,  and  there  entertain  him.  Christ  enters  into  our 
hearts,  when  thoughts  of  Christ  enter ;  and  the  meditation  of  him,  in  effect, 
is  his  inhabitation  in  us.  So  Basil,  xai  roDro  i^i  roD  0foD  mixn^i^y  ^^  ^'^  ^^ 
fLvifi^g  iX««  ht6^fiim  i¥  iavrut  rhv  &ihv.  These  seat  God  in  our  hearts,  as 
be  sometimes  seated  himself  between  the  ciherubims ;  and  these  make  our 
souls  his  temple,  yea,  the  holy  of  holies,  the  holy  place  of  the  most  holy 
God  ;  so  be,  wr«  ytvS/it^  vab^  0fow,  6rav  fi^  f^vritft  yfiiKUi  rh  ffump^Wft  v^i 
pttitffrqs  htax&Krnrai.  Our  hearts,  by  a  constant  entertainment  of  such 
thoughts,  either  actually,  or,  when  that  cannot  be,  habitually,  become  the 
tabernacles  of  God ;  and  he  says  of  them.  This  is  my  resting-place,  here  will 
I  dwell ;  and,  according  to  his  pronuse,  I  will  walk  in  them,  and  dwell  in 
them,  God  is  but  a  sojourner  with  those  who  seldom  think  of  him ;  he  is 
a  way&ring  man,  that  turns  but  in  for  a  night ;  but  he  is  an  indweller, 
and  makes  a  constant  abode,  with  those  who  constantly  entertain  him  with 
sweet  thoughts.  He  dwells  in  them,  and  walks  with  them,  t.  e,  he  abides 
in  them,  and  converses  with  them.  He  does  not  ^rogoixi^,  but  xarwxiA. 
This  for  frequency. 

They  must  be  also  delightful ;  such  wherein  both  Christ  may,  and  we 
must,  take  delight.  Take  heed  of  such  thoughts  as  disparage  or  misrepre- 
sent God ;  they  must  be  such  as  advance  him,  endear  him  to  us ;  those 
must  delight  us.  •  How  precious  are  thy  thoughts !  *  &o.  Not  merely 
speculative  thoughts,  for  devils  and  reprobates  may  have  such,  but  such  as 
have  a  sweet  and  powerful  influence  upon  heart  and  affections.  Speculative 
let  God  into  the  head,  but  not  into  the  heart ;  into  the  fancy,  but  not  into 
the  afifecticms.    They  must  be  high,  adoring,  affecting  thoughts.    The  Lord 
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enters  with  such  thoughts,  and  with  him  enters  divbe  light;  which,  as  light 
here  below,  being  accompanied  with  heat,  kindles  the  heart  into  flames  oi 
love,  zeal ;  bums  up  world-lnsts  and  affections,  quickens  grace,  refines  the 
spirit,  melts  the  whole  soul,  separates  it  from  dross ;  makes  it  fit  to  be  cast 
into  the  mould  of  God,  and  impressions  of  his  gbrious  image.  Be  frequent 
in  thoughts  that  beget  such  effects  ;  for  in  these  we  both  enjoy  communioD 
with  God,  and  by  them  are  fitted  for  further  communion. 

2.  Live  in  dependence  upon  Christ,  in  the  exercise  of  faith  upon  (rod  in 
Christ.  Trust  him  in  all,  for  all,  with  all.  Trust  him  with  all  your  con- 
cerns, for  soul  and  body,  for  this  life  and  eternity,  for  yourselves  and  pos- 
terity. Have  confidence  in  him.  You  can  have  no  fellowship  or  intimacy 
with  one  in  whom  yon  have  not  confidence;  so  far  as  you  have  fears,  doubts, 
suspicions,  jealousy,  distrust  of  him,  so  far  you  will  be  estranged  firom 
him ;  these  will  keep  you  off  from  him,  as  from  one  whom  you  cannot  fully 
trust,  and  will  disoblige  him,  and  so  keep  him  off  from  you.  These,  so  far 
as  they  prevail,  will  occasion  a  mutual  distance  and  estrangement,  which 
wiU  not  stand  with  near  and  mutual  fellowship.  When  you  find  anything 
too  hard  and  difficult  for  you,  sin,  the  world,  temptation,  any  spiritual  duty, 
any  service,  he  calls  you  to  leave  it,  commit  it  to  him,  Ps.  xzxvii.  5.  When 
you  find  anything  too  heavy  for  you,  any  want,  affliction,  suffering,  when 
it  proves  too  burdensome,  cast  it  upon  him :  Ps.  Iv.  22,  *  Cast  thy  burden 
upon  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  sustain  thee.'  He  will  shew  the  part  of  to 
intimate  friend,  and  put  his  ^shoulder  under,  and  not  suffer  thee  to  shrink, 
to  be  moved,  much  less  to  sink.  When  you  are  apt  to  be  troubled,  per- 
plexed, solicitous  about  anything,  cast  that  care  upon  him,  1  Peter  v.  7, 
Philip,  iv.  6.  They  that  have  lived  most  in  communion  with  God  have 
lived  most  in  the  exercise  of  faith  ;  trusting  him  with  all  they  have,  in  all 
they  fear,  for  all  they  want.  Walking  in  communion  with  God  is  a  walking 
by  faith,  not  by  sense  ;  not  making  sensible  objects,  persons  or  things,  their 
support  and  confidence ;  but  renouncing  all  confidence  in  the  flesh,  or  in 
those  things  which  a  carnal  heart  has  recourse  to  for  support.  Bely  on, 
and  stay  yourselves  upon  God,  Isa.  1. 10,  else  you  will  walk  in  darkness, 
not  see  your  way  to  communion  with  God,  nor  discern  the  comfort  of  it. 
There  is  perfect  peace  and  repose  in  this  communion,  but  how  may  one  come 
by  it  ?  See  Isa.  xxv.  8.  While  you  stay  yourselves  on  God,  and  go  lean- 
ing on  him,  you  are  near  him  ;  he  is  near  you,  you  are  in  fellowship  with 
him.  This  is  the  posture  of  intimate  friends ;  Uius  they  enjoy  one  another, 
herein  their  communion  shews  itself. 

8.  Benounce  fellowship  with  others,  all  that  is  not  consistent  with,  and 
subservient  to  this  with  God.  Aristotle  tells  us,  Eth.  10,  ^oKknh  ^  fi^ 
f/Xov  xard  riXi/ay  ^/X/a»  ovx  fyd^froi.  Perfect  friendship  can  be  betwixt  no 
more  than  two.  And  good  reason ;  for  entire  friendship  requires  intense 
affection,  a  high  degree  of  love.  And  love,  when  it  is  divided,  dis- 
persed amongst  many  objects,  is  weakened.  This  is  more  evidently 
true  here.  The  continuance  of  this  blessed  fellowship  requires  the  whole 
strength  of  our  souls,  the  highest  strain  of  affection.  Mat.  xxii.  87.  No 
love  is  sufficient,  but  that  which  is  cordial,  love  with  aU  the  heart  God 
will  have  all,  or  none  at  all.  He  will  have  our  love,  or  we  must  have  none 
of  his  company.  Now,  how  can  G^  have  all  our  hearts,  if  we  let  them  be 
distracted,  by  admitting  others  into  such  endeared  fellowship  ?  Basil  upon 
that  place,  With  all  thy  heart,  &c.,  says,  rh  dh  i^  ^ijs /b(f^i<r/xo»  fi(  m^  wjl 
widixtrat,  that  is  not  the  whole  which  is  divided.  God  lias  not  all  that  heart, 
which  is  parted  betwixt  him  and  others;  Uw  yAf  &9  r^c  &yd^g  xatarnKfi^i 
tic  xar«,  roffoCrov  coi  Xsi-^tt  i^  oem/xsj^  dir6  rou  ^u.     God  wants  so  much 
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of  oar  aflfeetifuiB  as  the  ereatures  have,  or  when  they  are  loved  otherwise  than 
for  his  sake.  The  stream  of  affection  will  ran  low  to  heaven,  when  it  finds 
many  channels  on  earth ;  nor  will  God  ever  mix  with  that  stream  that  dirties 
itself  in  an  earthly  channel.  As  he  will  not  be  fonnd  of  us  except  oar  whole 
hearta  seek  him,  so  he  will  not  stay  with  as  except  all  oar  affections  wait 
on  him ;  and  how  can  this  be,  if  we  suffer  other  objects  to  steal  them 
•way? 

More  particolarly, 

(1.)  No  fellowship  with  sin.  He  shall  not  have  fellowship  with  the  Father 
of  hghts,  who  will  have  fellowship  with  the  unfhdtfal  works  of  darkness. 
Benonnce  all  sin,  the  least,  the  sweetest,  the  dearest,  the  right  hand,  the 
right  aye,  else  Christ  will  renonnce  yon.  We  have  fellowship  with  Christ 
as  with  a  king.  Now,  what  king  will  admit  of  a  competitor,  will  suffer  one 
to  exercise  equal  authority  with  himself  in  his  own  dominions  ?  Our  hearts 
an  Christ's  throne,  and  when  we  obey  sin,  delight  in  it,  we  lift  it  up  into 
his  throne ;  and  while  we  do  this,  Christ  will  be  so  far  from  conversing  with 
08  as  friends  or  suljects,  that  he  will  denounce  war  agaiAst  us  as  traitors 
and  rebels.  It  is  such  as  betwixt  husband  and  wife.  Now,  what  husband 
will  admit  of  a  co-rival  ?  He  is  a  jealous  God.  Oar  hearts  are,  as  it  were, 
the  marriage  bed ;  and  when  we  delight  in  sin,  it  creeps  into  our  hearts,  and 
tikes  possession  of  the  bed  of  love.  If  we  suffer  this,  we  may  esqpect  a 
diforce  rather  than  a  conjugal  converse  with  Christ.  It  is  as  impossible 
that  light  and  darkness  should  be  received  in  the  same  subject,  that  heaven 
and  hell  should  be  in  the  same  place,  as  that  Christ  and  sin  should  be  affec- 
tionately  entertained  in  the  same  heart.  Forsake  sin,  or  Christ  will  forsake 
yon,  1  John  iL  2A. 

(2.)  No  fellowship  with  the  world.  *  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love 
of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.'  If  the  love  of  the  Father  be  not  in  us,  there 
is  no  love  of  the  Father  to  us ;  and  where  no  affection,  there  can  be  no 
fellowship,  James  iv.  4.  '  The  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God.* 
He  that  will  be  the  world's  friend  will  be  God*s  enemy.  No  fellowship,  in 
respect  of  things  lawful  or  unlawful.  You  must  not  give  too  much  of  your 
hearts  to  lawful  comforts,  not  too  affectionately  converse  with  lawful  rela- 
tions. <  He  that  loveth  fether  or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of 
me;*  is  not  worthy  of  such  fellowship.  If  we  be  ready  and  willing  to  for- 
sake father  and  mother  for  Christ,  we  shall  find  incomparably  more  comfort 
in  fellowship  with  God  than  in  all  these  eiyoyments.  KaJ  var^hg  ix  «roXXoD 
<^  n^UvH  ywt^pdtni  pXo^ro^iav  xai  fAftr^hg  xfidf^jAovtav^  Chrysost.  If  these 
hsTe  more  of  our  affections  than  God,  we  sh^  lose  both  our  relations  in 
heaven  and  earth,  and  be  deprived  of  fellowship  with  both.  He  that  will  not 
lay  down  his  life  for  Christ,  shall  lose  both  his  life  and  Christ  too.     oux  ifi- 

(8.)  No  fellowship  with  the  wicked:  2  Cor.  vL  14-18,  '  Touch  not  the 
Qoelean  thing,'  or  things  (as  the  Syriac) ;  it  is  an  allusion  to  the  legal  cere- 
mony. For  as  unclean  things  did  defile  the  Israelites,  who  touched  them, 
so  are  believers  in  danger  to  be  defiled  by  conversing  with  the  wicked ;  and 
as  those  so  defiled  were  not  received  into  the  sanctuary,  no  more  will  the 
Lord  receive  those  into  friendship  with  himself,  who  defile  themselves  with 
bnuliarity,  intimate,  delightful,  with  the  wicked.  But  be  ye  separate,  keep 
at  a  distance  from  unclean  persons,  and  then  I  will  receive  you.  Not  into 
heaven  (that  is  not  the  meaning),  but  into  my  tabernacle,  into  the  secret  of 
the  Most  High,  as  appears,  Lev.  xxvi.  11,  12.  I  will  admit  you  into  my 
tahernade,  and  there  yon  shall  converse  with  me  as  familiarly  as  sons  and 
daughters  with  a  father,  ver.  8.    Now  that  God's  people  are  defiled  by  such 
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eonTene,  appears,  Heb.  xii.  15,  16,  *  Looking  dil^Mitly,  lest  any 
fail  of  the  grace  of  Gk)d,  lest  any  root  of  bittoness  spiinging  up  trouble 
you,  and  thereby  many  be  defiled,'  &o.  2  Pet.  ii.  18,  *  Spota  they  are 
and  blemishes,  sporting  themselves  with  their  own  deeeivings,  while  they 
feast  with  yoo.'  Jade,  Ter.  12,  *  These  are  spots  in  your  feasts  of  cJia- 
rity,'  &c. 

4.  Labonr  to  be  like  to  God.  Assimilation  is  an  effeetoal  means  to  attain 
and  preserve  this  fellowship.  ^/X/a  is  either  ifUi6rfig  or  xaff  iftAs^iryra^  as 
Aristotle.  It  is  the  mother  of  friendship ;  and  communion  is  nothing  but 
friendship  in  exercise.  Likeness  doth  both  engender  and  nonrish  it.  There 
is  in  similitude  a  secret  sympathy,  which  does  strongly  incline  the  sobjeets 
of  it  to  unite,  close,  mix  together,  and  that  attained,  does  rest  in  it  wi^ 
much  delight;  whereas  nnlikeness  is  cause  of  disagreement,  and  this  of 
estrangement.  We  must  be  like  Gk)d,  if  we  would  converse  with  him ;  bat 
how  ?  It  is  true,  if  we  speak  properly,  we  cannot.  No  creature  can  be  like 
6od,  there  is  an  infinite  distance  betwixt  us.  He  is  infinite,  we  finite.  Now 
betwixt  finite  and  infinite  there  is  no  proportion,  no  similitude.  This  not- 
withstanding, God  does  put  such  a  glory  upon  grace,  as  to  style  it  his 
image,  his  likeness :  Gen.  i.  26,  '  after  his  own  likeness,'  because  his  seal 
was  adorned  with  holiness ;  which  is,  in  Scripture  phrase,  the  divine  nature, 
the  image  of  God,  an  impression  of  divinity.  TioB  way,  then,  to  be  like 
God,  is  to  get  this  image  repaired,  which  is  now  razed  and  de&oed  by  sin. 
To  get  it  conformed  to  its  first  idea  and  pattern ;  to  raze  out  all  the  sculp- 
tnres  of  hell,  all  the  impressions  that  Batan  hath  stamped  upon  our  souls, 
thereby  maldng  them  deformed,  unlike  to  God,  the  pattern  of  our  primitive 
beaufy,  and  incapable  of  this  fellowship  :  we  must  be  holy,  as  he  is  holy, 
1  Peter  i.  15,  16 ;  merciful,  as  our  heavenly  Father  is  merciftd,  Luke  vi. 
85,  86 ;  just,  fiuthfal,  righteoas,  spiritual,  even  as  he  is  so.  '  Then  shall 
the  King  delight  in  your  beauty,'  Ps.  xlv. 

Like  the  Son  too.  The  same  mind  must  be  in  us,  Philip,  ii.  5.  We  must 
express  the  virtues  of  him  who  hath  called  us  out  of  darlmess,  &c.  Leun 
of  him  to  be  meek,  lowly,  patient,  self-denying,  zealous,  faithful,  public  s^- 
rited.  Look  unto  Jesus  as  our  pattern,  endeavour  unweariedly  to  le^we 
our  whole  man  to  a  conformity  and  likeness  with  him.  The  mora  we  re- 
semble  him,  the  more  wiU  he  love  and  delight  in,  the  more  frequently  visit 
us,  the  more  affectionately  embrace  us';  Ifutw  Efioiov  ifhrat.  What  com- 
munion hath  light  with  durkness  ?  The  harmony  of  this  communion  mar 
admit  of  disproportions,  but  not  of  contrarieties.  You  may  as  well  reecm- 
cile  light  and  darkness,  as  bring  the  holy  God  into  fellowship  with  those 
who  have  nothing  in  them  like  him;  fUw  fiXoi  0fto  xaf  ciKk^Xui  t 
a/zoi,  says  Basil,  There  can  be  friendship  and  communion  betwixt  none 
but  God,  and  those  that  are  holy,  like  him ;  oitSt  vivrti  rh  r^;  f  iX/ac  xaXh  sii 
fMxfiy^^v  diiihtfiv.  A  wicked  disposition,  an  unsanctified  heait,  is  incapable 
of  friendly  communion  with  men,  much  more  with  God. 

5.  Get  nearer  union  with  the  Father  and  Son.  This  is  the  foundation  of 
communion.  Far  from  God,  and  fcur  from  communion.  Distance  hinders 
the  acts  of  friendship ;  the  interruption  of  these  acts  occasions  forgetfulness, 
and  this  begets  estrangement,  and  this  destroys  firiendahip ;  and  where  do 
friendship,  no  fellowsUp.  (M  the  contrary,  the  nearer  union,  the  sweeter 
conmiunion.  That  we  may  be  more  nearly  united,  we  must  exercise  uniting 
graces,  faith  and  love.  Faith  is  the  cause  of  mystical,  love  of  moral  union. 
The  hand  of  faith  clasps  Christ  to  us,  the  bonds  of  love  tie  us  to  Christ 
Exercise  faith  on  the  attributes,  promises,  providences  of  the  Father;  on 
the  person,  offices,  undertakings  of  the  Son.    The  more  faith  is  acted,  the 
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more  it  is  strengthened;  the  more  strengthened,  the  more  it  unites;  the 
nearer  onited,  the  more  sweetly  may  we  converse  with  God :  Heb.  z.  22, 
*  Draw  near  to  Qod  in  fnll  assurance  of  faith.' 

Love,  that  is  affhetuB  unionU.  The  formality  of  it  is  an  inclination  to 
onion,  accompanied  with  a  sweet  sympathy,  which  strongly  inclines  to  join, 
nnite,  mix,  with  the  object  beloTcd.  Loto  cannot  endore  absence  or  dis- 
tance ;  it  calls  in  and  commands  all  other  affections  to  assist  in  attainment 
of  what  it  loTcs.  Desire  is  the  wing  by  which  it  flies  towards  its  object,  and 
hope  supports  it.  It  fixes  hatred  upon  that  which  interposes,  and  when  tiiis 
cannot  be  removed,  sorrow  and  anger  attend  it.  When  it  is  attained,  joy 
and  deU^t  embrace  it.  No  grace  or  affection  tends  so  much  to  union  as 
lore,  and  therefore  none  so  much  to  communion ;  ou  wdvruf  0f ic  6  Mi  aXXd 
r£»  iaut^frm  avrd  d/db  rij;  ayarrig^  Basil.  Love  is  essential  to  friends, 
mmaai  love,  darsfiXncti,  we  cannot  imagine  this  without  friendship,  nor  any 
communion  without  both.  When  we  love  Christ,  he  loves  us ;  and  where 
there  is  mutual  love,  there  will  be  reciprocal  delight ;  and  this  will  not  suffer 
aoy  distance  or  estrangement,  the  only  obstacles  of  this  fellowship. 

Exercise  love,  then.  Let  it  inflame  itself  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
glorious  excellencies,  eternal  love,  merciful  administrations  of  the  Father ; 
meditation  of  the  transcendent  love,  infinite  loveliness  of  the  Son.  This  is 
the  way  to  increase  love,  and  every  degree  of  its  increase  brings  us  a  degree 
nearer. 

6.  Comply  with  God's  designs.  That  of  the  wise  man*  is  applicable,  '  Can 
two  walk  together  except  they  be  agreed  ? '  No  communion  where  no  con- 
cord; no  concord,  where  contrary  designs:  for  contrary  designs  and  ends 
require  contrary  means ;  and  they  who  agree  not  either  in  end  or  means, 
agree  not  at  all.  If  you  would  have  fellowship,  comply  with  his  end,  let  his 
end  be  yours.  Manifest  this  compliance  by  promoting  his  design  with  his 
own  means.  Now  the  last  and  the  first  design  of  God  is  his  own  glory ;  the 
and  of  all  his  purposes  from  eternity,  and  performances  in  time,  is  to  glorify 
himself.  This  must  be  the  aim  of  all  our  designs  and  actions,  to  make  God 
glorious.  Do  nothing  that  tends  not  thereto ;  all  things  with  an  intent  to 
advance  it,  and  all  so  as  they  may  most  glorify  him.  The  apostle's  rule, 
1  Cor.  X.  81,  bd  fAdXi^n  o^ht  4/xft  dwg,  &c. ;  not  only  spiritual,  but  natural 
acts,  must  be  directed  in  a  straight  line  towards  this  end.  And  not  only 
actions  extraordinary  and  of  great  concernment,  but  ordinary  and  of  smaller 
importance.  No  thought  must  be  entertained,  no  employment  undertaken, 
before  we  put  this  question  to  it.  Will  this  glorify  God  ?  Can  I  think  or 
do  nothing  that  will  more  honour  him  ?  And  'd an  answer  cannot  be  returned, 
according  to  this  rule,  we  should  there  stop,  let  it  proceed  no  further,  lest 
we  ron  cross  to  God,  and  so  break  that  concord  which  is  the  bond  of  com- 


And  as  we  must  comply  with  general,  so  with  particular  designs.  God 
in  every  act  of  providence  intends  his  glory,  all  his  works  praise  him :  but 
commonly  he  glorifies  one  excellency  more  than  another,  making  one  attri- 
bute more  conspicuous  than  the  rest,  mercy,  or  justice,  or  power.  Now 
when  such  a  b«un  of  glory  shines  in  a  dispensation,  our  soul  should  fix 
upon  it,  praise,  adore,  admire  it ;  for  when  Qod  thus  honours  himself,  by 
darting  forth  such  irradiations  of  glory,  to  the  end  we  may  glorify  him,  by 
acknowledging  and  taking  notice  thereof  with  suitable  affections;  if  we 
neglect  it,  we  run  cross  to  God's  design,  and  such  crossness  is  inconsistent 
wi^  communion. 

And  as  we  must  comply  with  the  end,  so  with  the  means  which  he  has 
•  Qu  *Amoeui.3'?— Ed. 
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made  choice  of  to  advance  ibis  end.  Now  the  means  whereby  he  promoteB 
this  end»  in  those  who  are  admitted  to  this  fellowship,  is  their  holiness. 
Our  holiness  is  his  honoor,  onr  grace  his  glory ;  though  not  formally,  yet 
by  necessary  conseqaenee.  God  is  most  honoored  by  those  who  are  most 
holy,  gets  most  glory  where  he  gives  most  grace.  The  way  that  is  called 
holy  leads  directly  both  to  God's  glory  and  ours,  brings  us  to  the  place  vhere 
his  honour  dwells,  and  where  we  shall  be  happy  in  dwelling  with  him.  Nov 
we  must  shew  our  compliance  with  God  in  improving  this  means.  Grow  in 
grace,  be  perfecting  holiness.  Which  that  we  may  do,  he  calls  upon  ns  by 
the  motions  of  his  Spirit,  ordinances,  acts  of  providence :  these  all  bespeak 
our  holiness.  The  rod  has  a  voice,  he  speaks  by  afflictions  distinctly ;  he 
sometimes  calls  for  the  exercise  of  this  grace,  subduing  of  that  lust.  If  we 
diligently  observe,  we  may  spy  some  passage,  circumstance,  which  poiuts  at 
that  grace,  corruption,  &o.  Be  watchful,  obsequious,  and  then  we  have  God 
engaged  to  vouchsafe  communion.  Rev.  iii.,  John  xiv.  28.  But  if  we  comply 
not  with  God  in  end  and  means,  will  not  hear  nor  open,  he  will  not  deal 
with  us  as  with  the  spouse,  Cant.  v.  2;  he  will  withdraw  and  be  gone. 


PUBLIC  WORSHIP  TO  BE  PREFERRED 
BEFORE  PRIVATE, 


The  Ijord  lovetk  the  gates  of  Zion  nwre  than  all  the  dweUings  of  Jacob, — 
Pbalm  LXXXVn.  2. 

That  we  may  apprehend  the  meaning  of  these  words,  and  so  thereupon 
raise  some  edifying  observation,  we  mast  inquire  into  the  reason  why 
the  Lord  is  said  to  love  the  gates  of  Zion  more  than  all  the  dwellings  of 
Jacob.    This  being  manifest,  the  words  will  be  clear. 

Now  the  reason  we  may  find  assigned  by  the  Lord  himself,  Deut.  xiii. 
5,  6, 11.  The  gates  of  Zion  was  the  place  which  the  Lord  had  chosen  to 
eanse  his  name  to  dwell  there,  t.  e,  as  the  following  words  explain,  the  place 
of  his  worship.  For  the  temple  was  built  upon,  or  near  to,  the  hill  of  Zion. 
And  this,  yon  know,  was  in  pecnliar  the  settled  place  of  his  worship.  It  was 
the  Lord's  delight  in  affection  to  his  worship,  for  which  he  is  said  to  love 
the  gates  of  Zion,  more  than  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob. 

But  it  may  be  replied,  the  Lord  had  worship,  not  only  in  the  gates  of  Zion, 
in  the  temple,  but  also  in  the  dwellings  of  Jacob.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
all  the  posterity  of  Jacob  would  neglect  the  worship  of  God  in  their  families ; 
no  doubt  the  faithful  among  them  resolved  with  Joshua,  '  I  and  my  house 
will  serve  the  Lord.'  Since,  therefore,  the  worship  of  God  was  to  be  found 
in  bothy  how  can  this  worship  be  the  reason  why  one  should  be  preferred 
before  the  other?  Sure  upon  no  other  account  but  this,  the  worship  of 
God  in  the  gates  of  Zion  was  public,  his  worship  in  the  dwellings  of  Jacob 
vas  private.  So  that,  in  fine,  the  Lord  may  be  said  to  love  the  gates  of 
Zion  before  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob,  because  he  prefers  public  worship 
before  private.  He  loved  idl  the  dwellings  of  Jacob,  wherein  he  was  wor- 
shipped privately  ;  but  the  gates  of  Zion  he  loved  more  than  all  the  dwellings 
of  Jacob,  for  thc^e  he  was  publidy  worshipped.  Hence  we  have  a  clear 
gnnmd  for  this 

Observation.  Public  worship  is  to  be  preferred  before  private.  So  it  is 
bv  the  Lord,  so  it  should  be  by  his  people.  So  it  was  under  the  law,  so  it 
must  be  under  the  gospel  Lideed,  there  is  difference  between  the  public 
worship  under  the  law  and  gospel  in  respect  of  a  circumstance,  viz.,  the 
place  of  public  worship.  Under  the  law,  the  place  of  public  worship  was 
holy,  but  we  have  no  reason  so  to  account  any  place  of  public  worship  under 
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the  gospel ;  and  this  will  be  manifest,  if  both  we  inquire  what  were  the  groonds 
of  that  legal  holiness  in  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  and  withal  observe  Uiat 
none  of  them  can  be  applied  to  any  place  of  worship  nnder  the  gospel. 

1.  The  temple  and  tabernacle  was  [set]  apart,  and  separated  for  a  bolj 
ose,  by  the  special  express  conmiand  of  Gt>d,  Dent.  xii.  18,  14.  Bat  there 
is  no  snch  command  for  setting  apart  this  or  that  phice  under  the  gospeL 
The  worship  is  necessary,  but  the  place  where  is  bc^erent,  undetennined ; 
it  is  left  to  human  prudence  to  choose  what  place  may  be  most  couTenient. 
We  find  no  obliging  rule,  but  that  in  general,  '  Let  all  things  be  done  de- 
cently and  in  order.'  Men's  consecrations  cannot  make  that  holy  which 
God's  institution  does  not  sanctify. 

2.  The  temple  was  pars  cuUus,  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  worship  under 
the  law,  but  there  is  no  such  ceremonial  worship  under  the  gospel,  much 
less  is  any  place  a  part  of  gospel- worship;  and  therefore  no  such  holinesa  in 
any  place  now  as  in  the  temple  then. 

8.  The  temple  was  medium  cultiu,  a  mean  of  grace,  of  worship,  under  the 
hiw.  Thereby  the  Lord  communicated  to  those  people  many  mysteries  of 
religion  and  godliness ;  thereby  was  Christ  represented  in  his  natures,  offices, 
benefits.  But  there  is  no  place  under  the  gospel  of  such  use  and  Tirtue 
now;  no  such  representations  of  Christ,  or  communications  of  religious  mys- 
teries by  any  place  of  worship  whatever ;  er^o,  no  such  holiness. 

4.  The  temple  was  a  type  of  Christ,  John  iL  19;  but  all  the  shadows  and 
types  of  Christ  did  vanish  when  Christ  himself  appeared ;  and  there  is  no 
room  for  them  in  any  place  under  the  gospel. 

5.  The  temple  did  sanctify  the  offerings,  the  services  of  that  people.  Hie 
altar  did  sanctify  the  gift,  Mat  xxiii.  19.  The  worship  there  tendered  was 
more  acceptable,  more  available,  than  elsewhere,  as  being  the  only  place 
where  the  Lord  would  accept  those  ceremonial  services,  as  also  because  there 
is  no  acceptance  but  in  Christ,  who  was  hereby  typified.  But  these  being 
ceased,  to  think  now  that  our  worship  or  service  of  God  will  be  sanctified 
by  the  place  where  they  are  performed,  or  more  available  or  acceptable  in 
one  place  than  another,  merely  for  the  place's  sake,  is  a  conodt  without 
Scripture,  and  so  superstitious ;  nay,  against  Scripture,  and  so  profime. 
The  prophet  foretold  this :  Mai.  i.  11,  *  In  every  phice  incense  shall  be 
offered  unto  my  name ;'  in  every  place,  one  as  well  as  another,  without  dis- 
tinction. The  Lord  Christ  determines  this  in  his  discourse,  John  iv.  21. 
The  hour  is  at  hand  when  all  such  respects  shall  be  taken  away,  and  all 
places  made  alike,  and  you  and  your  services  as  acceptable  in  every  place 
of  the  world  as  at  Jerusalem.  Hence  the  apostie's  advice,  1  Tim.  ii.  8,  '  I 
will  that  men  pray  everywhere,  lifting  up  holy  hands,'  not  in  this  or  that 
place  only.  And  the  promise  of  Christ  is  answerable.  Mat  xviii.  20.  He 
says  not,  when  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  such  a  place,  but  only 
*  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them,'  Observable  is  that  of  Origen  upon  Matthew,  Tract  zxxv., 
Vir  quidem  Judakus  non  dubitat  de  hujuamodi,  A  Jew  indeed  doubts  not  but 
one  place  is  more  holy  than  another  for  prayer,  but  he  that  has  left  Jewish 
fables  for  Christ's  doctrine  doth  say  that  the  place  doth  not  make  one 
prayer  better  than  another.  So  in  Homil.  Y.  on  Levit.,  Locum  tanctum  in 
terrU  non  requiro  positum,  sed  in  eorde,  I  seek  no  holy  place  on  earth,  but 
in  the  heart.  This  we  must  take  for  the  holy  place  rather  {quam  si  putemui 
structuram  lapidum)  than  a  building  of  stones.  So  Augustine,  Quid  tuppK- 
caturus  Deo  locum  sanctum  requiris^  &c..  When  thou  hast  a  mind  to  pray, 
why  dost  thou  inquire  after  a  holy  place  ?  Superstition  had  not  yet  so 
blinded  the  world  but  these  ancients  could  see  reason  to  disclaim  that  holi- 
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ness  of  places  which  after-ages  fancied.  And  well  were  it  if  such  snper- 
stitions  conceits  were  not  rooted  in  some  amongst  us.  Those  who  have  a 
mind  to  see,  may,  hy  what  has  heen  delivered,  discern  how  groondless  that 
opinion  is.     Bat  I  most  insist  no  longer  on  it. 

Hence  it  appears  that  there  is  a  circumstantial  difference  hetwizt  the 
pahlio  worship  of  God  under  the  law  and  under  tha  gospel.  But  this  can 
be  no  ground  to  conclude  that  pnhlic  worship  is  not  to  be  preferred  before 
private,  as  well  under  the  gospel  as  under  the  law ;  for  the  difference  is  but 
in  circumstance  (the  place  of  worship),  and  this  circumstance  but  ceremonial 
(a  ceremonial  holiness)  ;  whereas  all  the  moral  reasons  why  public  worship 
should  be  preferred  before  private,  stand  good  as  well  under  the  gospel  as 
under  the  law. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  confirm  the  observation,  let  me  briefly  explain 
what  worship  is  public.  Three  things  are  requisite  that  worship  may  be 
public,  ordinances,  an  assembly,  and  an  officer. 

1.  There  must  be  such  ordinances  as  do  require  or  will  admit  of  pub- 
lic use;  such  are  prayer,  praises,  the  word  read,  expounded,  or  preached, 
and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  The  word  must  be  read,  and 
prayer  is  necessary  both  in  secret  and  private,  but  they  both  admit  o^  public 
use,  and  the  use  of  them  in  public  is  required  and  enjoined.  These  must 
be  used  both  publicly  and  privately ;  the  other  cannot  be  used  duly  but  in 
pablie. 

2.  There  must  be  an  assembly,  a  congregation  joined  in  the  use  of  these 
ordinances.  The  worship  of  one  or  two  cannot  be  public  worship.  Of  what 
numbers  it  must  consist  we  need  not  determine  ;  but  since  what  is  done  in 
a  family  is  but  private,  there  should  be  a  concurrence  of  more  than  consti- 
tute an  ordinary  fiEunily. 

8.  There  must  be  an  officer.  The  administrator  of  the  ordinances  must 
be  one  of  public  quality,  one  in  office,  one  set  apart  by  the  Lord,  and  called 
to  the  employment  by  the  church.  If  a  private  person  in  ordinary  cases 
undertake  to  preach  the  word  or  administer  the  sacraments,  if  it  be  allowed 
as  worship,  which  is  not  according  to  ordinary  rule,  yet  there  is  no  reason 
to  expect  the  blessing,  the  advantage,  the  privilege  of  public  worship. 

This  for  explication ;  now  for  confirmation.     Observe  these  arguments. 

1.  The  Lord  is  more  glorified  by  public  worship  than  private.  God  is 
then  glorified  by  us  when  we  acknowledge  that  he  is  glorious.  And  he  is 
most  glorified  when  this  acknowledgment  is  most  public.  This  is  obvious. 
A  pubUc  acknowledgment  of  the  worth  and  excellency  of  any  one  tends  more 
to  his  honour  than  that  which  is  private  or  secret.  It  was  more  for  David's 
honour  that  the  multitude  did  celebrate  his  victory,  1  Sam.  xviii.  7,  than  if 
a  particular  person  had  acknowledged  it  only  in  private.  Hence  the  psalm- 
ist, when  he  would  have  the  glozy  of  God  most  amply  declared,  contents  not 
himself  with  a  private  acknowledgment,  but  summons  all  the  earth  to  praise 
him,  Ps.  xcvi.  1-8.  Then  is  the  Lord  most  glorified,  when  his  glory  is  most 
declared,  and  then  it  is  most  declared  when  it  is  declared  by  most,  by  a  mul- 
titude. David  shews  the  way  whereby  God  may  be  most  glorified,  Ps.  xxii. 
22,  28,  25.  Then  he  appears  all  glorious  when  publicly  magnified,  when 
he  is  praised  in  the  great  congregation.  Then  he  is  most  glorified  when  a 
multitude  speaks  of  and  to  his  glory:  Ps.  xxix.  9,  'In  his  temple  does  every 
one  speak  of  his  glory.*  The  Lord  complains  as  if  he  had  no  honour  from 
his  people,  when  his  public  worship  is  despised,  neglected :  Mai.  i.  6,  <  If  1 
be  a  father,  where  is  mine  honour  ?  If  I  be  a  master,  where  is  my  fear  ? 
saith  the  Lord  God  of  hosts  unto  you,  0  priests  that  despise  my  name.'  By 
name  of  God  here  is  meant  his  worship  and  ordinances,  as  plainly  appears 
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by  what  followB,  Ter.  7,  8, 11.  And  he  here  expostalates  with  them  tm 
tendering  him  no  honour,  because  they  despised  his  worship  and  ordinances. 
Then  shall  Christ  be  most  glorified,  when  he  shall  be  admired  in  all  them 
that  belioTe,  in  that  great  assembly  at  the  last  day,  2  Thess.  i.  10.  And  it 
holds  in  proportion  now ;  the  more  there  are  who  join  together  in  praisiDg, 
admiring,  and  worshipping  him,  the  more-  he  is  glorified :  and  therefora 
more  in  public  than  in  priyate. 

2.  There  is  more  of  the  Lord's  presence^in  public  worship  than  in  private. 
He  is  present  with  his  people  in  the  use  of  public  ordinances  in  a  mora 
especial  manner,  more  effectually,  constantly,  intimately. 

For  the  first,  see  Exod.  xx.  24.  After  he  had  given  instructions  for  his 
public  worship,  he  adds,  '  In  all  places  where  I  record  my  name,  I  will  come 
unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee.*  Where  I  am  publicly  worshipped,  for  the 
name  of  God  is  frequently  put  for  the  worship  of  God,  I  will  come ;  and  not 
empty-handed,  I  will  bless  thee :  a  comprehensive  word,  including  all  that 
is  desirable,  all  that  tends  to  the  happiness  of  those  that  wor^p  bim. 
Here  is  the  efficacy. 

For  the  constancy  of  his  presence,  see  Mat.  xxviii. :  'I  am  with  you  alwaya 
to  the  end  of  the  world.*  Where,  after  he  bad  given  order  for  the  administra- 
tion of  public  ordinances,  he  concludes  with  that  sweet  encouragement  to  the 
use  of  tiiem,  mcag  relg  fi/ii^aiy  I  am  with  you  always,  every  day,  and  that  to 
the  end  of  the  world.     Here  is  the  constancy. 

See  the  intimacy  of  his  presence :  Mat.  xviii,  20,  *  Where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.*  He 
says  not,  I  am  near  them,  or  with  them,  or  about  them,  bat  in  the  midst  of 
them ;  as  much  intimacy  as  can  be  expressed.  And  so  he  is  described,  Bev. 
i.  18,  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,  in  the  midst  of  the 
church ;  there  he  walks  and  there  he  dwells ;  not  only  with  them,  but  in 
them.  For  so  the  apostle,  2  Cor.  vi.  16,  renders  that  of  Lev.  xxvL  12, 
which  promise  he  made,  upon  presupposal  of  his  tabernacle,  his  public  wor- 
ship amongst  them,  ver.  11.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  the  public  worship  of 
God  is  taken  from  a  people,  then  God  is  departed,  his  presence  is  gone ;  ss 
she,  when  the  ark  was  taken  from  the  Israelites,  cried  out,  '  The  glory  is  de- 
parted.* And  why,  but  because  the  Lord,  who  is  the  glory  of  his  people,  is 
then  departed  ?  Public  ordinances  are  the  sign,  the  pledge  of  Gh>d*8  pre- 
sence ;  and  in  the  use  of  them,  he  does  in  a  special  manner  manifest  himself 
present. 

But  you  will  say,  Is  not  the  Lord  present  with  his  servants  when  they 
worship  him  in  private  ?  It  is  true ;  but  so  much  of  his  presence  is  not 
vouchsafed,  nor  ordinarily  enjoyed,  in  private  as  in  public.  If  the  experience 
of  any  find  it  otherwise,  they  have  cause  to  fear  the  Lord  is  angry,  they 
have  given  him  some  distaste,  some  offence ;  if  they  find  him  not  most, 
where  ordinarily  he  is  most  to  be  found,  and  this  is  in  public  ordinances,  for 
the  Lord  is  most  there  where  he  is  most  engaged  to  be,  but  he  has  engaged 
himself  to  be  most  there  where  most  of  his  people  are.  The  Lord  has  en- 
gaged to  be  with  every  particular  saint,  but  when  the  particulars  are  joined 
in  public  worship,  there  are  all  the  engagements  united  together.  The  Lord 
engages  himself  to  let  forth  as  it  were,  a  stream  of  his  comfortable,  quicken- 
ing presence  to  every  particular  person  that  fears  him,  but  when  many  of 
these  particulars  join  together  to  worship  God,  then  these  several  streams 
are  united  and  meet  in  one.  So  that  the  presence  of  God,  which,  enjoyed  in 
private,  is  but  a  stream,  in  public  becomes  a  river,  a  river  that  makes  ^ad 
the  city  of  God.  The  Lord  has  a  dish  for  evezy  particular  soul  that  ^y 
serves  him  ;  but  when  many  particulars  meet  together,  there  is  a  variety,  a 
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eonflaeDce,  a  mnltiiade  of  dishes.  The  presence  of  the  Lord  in  public  wor* 
ship  makes  it  a  spiriinal  feast,  and  so  it  is  expressed,  Isa.  xxy.  6.  There 
is,  joa  see,  more  of  God's  presence  in  pablic  worship,  ergo  pablio  worship 
is  to  be  preferred  before  private. 

8.  Here  are  the  clearest  manifestations  of  God.  Here  he  manifests  him- 
self more  than  in  private,  ergo  public  worship  is  to  be  preferred  before 
private.  Why  was  Jadah  called  a  valley  of  vision,  but  becanse  the  Lord 
manifested  himself  to  that  people  in  pablic  ordinances  ?  Which  he  not 
vonehsafing  to  other  nations,  they  are  said  to  '  sit  in  darkness,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.'  Here  are  the  visions  of  peace,  of  love,  of 
life ;  and  blessed  are  those  eyes  that  effectnally  see  them.  Here  are  the 
clearest  visions  of  the  beauty,  the  glory,  the  power  of  God,  that  can  be  looked 
for,  till  we  see  him  face  to  face.  David  saw  as  much  of  God  in  secret  as  could 
then  be  expected,  but  he  expected  more  in  public,  and,  therefore,  as  not 
satisfied  wiUi  his  private  enjoyments,  he  breathes  and  longs  after  the  public 
ordinances,  for  this  reason,  Uiat  he  might  have  clearer  discoveries  of  the 
Lord  there :  Ps.  xxvii.  4,  '  One  thing  have  I  desired,  and  that  will  I  seek 
after,  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life.' 
Why  did  he  affect  this,  as  the  one  thing  above  all  desirable  ?  Why,  but  to 
behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  ?  &c.  So,  Ps.  Ixiii.  1,  2,  though  David  was 
in  a  wilderness,  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  was  no  water,  yet  he  did  not 
so  much  thirat  after  ontward  refreshments  as  after  the  public  ordinances ; 
and  why  ?  *  To  see  thy  power  and  thy  glory.' 

If  we  observe  how  Christ  is  represented  when  he  is  said  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  the  churches,  we  may  thereby  know  what  discoveries  of  Christ  are  made 
in  the  assemblies  of  his  people.  Rev.  i.  18,  &c. 

Clothed  with  a  garment  down  to  the  foot.  That  was  the  priests'  habit. 
Here  is  the  priestly  office  of  Christ,  the  fountain  of  all  the  saints'  comfort 
and  enjoyments. 

Girt  about  the  paps  with  a  golden  girdle.  This  was  the  garb  of  a  conqueror. 
So  Christ  is  set  forth  as  victorious  over  all  his  people's  enemies. 

His  head  and  hairs  white  like  wool.  Here  is  his  eternity ;  whiteness  is 
the  emblem  of  it.  Therefore,  when  the  Lord  is  expressed  as  eternal,  he  is 
ealled  the  Ancient  of  days. 

His  eyes  aa  a/lame  of  fire.  Here  is  his  omnisciency  ;  nothing  can  be  hid 
from  his  eye.  The  flame  scatters  darkness,  and  consumes  or  penetrates 
whatever  to  us  might  be  an  impediment  of  sight. 

Hie  f tit  like  to  fine  brass.  Here  is  his  power ;  to  crush  all  opposers  of  his 
glorj  and  his  people's  happiness  ;  they  can  no  more  withstand  him,  than 
earthen  vessels  can  endure  the  force  of  brass. 

His  voice  as  the  sound  of  many  waters.  Here  his  voice  is  most  loud  and 
powerfol ;  so  powerful,  as  it  can  make  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  raise  the  dead 
out  of  the  grave  of  sin.  His  voice  in  private  is  a  still  voice,  here  it  is  as  the 
aonnd  of  many  waters. 

He  had  in  his  right  hand  seven  stars.  Here  is  his  providence,  his  tender 
care  of  his  messengers,  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  the  administrators  of 
pnblic  ordinances ;  he  holds  them  in  his  hand,  his  right  hand,  and  all  the 
violence  of  the  world,  all  the  powere  of  darkness,  cannot  phick  them  thence. 

Out  of  his  mouth  went  a  sharp  two-edged  sword.  His  word  publicly 
pnaehed,  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword,  as  described,  Heb.  iv.  12,  Id, 
pierces  the  heart,  searches  the  soul,  wounds  the  conscience.  With  this 
^^l^rist  goes  on,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  mangre  all  opposition. 

His  countenance  was  as  the  sun  that  shineth  in  his  strength.  Here  the 
^  of  Christ  is  unveiled,  the  fountain  of  light  and  life,  the  seat  of  beauty 
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and  glory,  such  as  onUhines  the  sun  in  his  foil  strength.  80  he  appears,  as 
he  becomes  the  love,  the  delight,  the  admiration,  the  happiness,  of  every  one 
whose  ^es  are  opened  to  behold  him. 

Now,  as  he  is  here  deseribed  in  the  midst  of  the  churches,  so  does  he  in 
effect  appear  in  the  assemblies  of  his  people.  No  such  clear,  sneh  com- 
fortable, such  effectual  representations  of  the  power  and  wisdom,  of  the  love 
and  beanty,  of  the  glory  and  majesty  of  Christ,  as  in  the  public  ordinances : 
*  We  all  here,  as  with  open  £ace,  behold  the  glory  of  the  Lord.' 

4.  There  is  more  spiritual  advantage  to  be  got  in  the  use  of  public  ordi- 
nances than  in  private,  ergo  they  are  to  be  preferred.  Whatever  spiritual 
benefit  is  to  be  found  in  private  duties,  that,  and  much  more,  may  be  ex- 
pected from  pubHo  ordinances  when  duly  improved.  There  is  more  spiritoal 
light  and  life,  more  strength  and  growth,  more  comfort  and  soul  refreshment 
When  the  spouse  (the  church)  inquires  of  Christ  where  she  might  find  comfort 
and  soul  nourishment,  food  and  rest,  he  directs  her  to  public  ordinances : 
Cant.  i.  7,  8,  '  Gk)  by  the  footsteps  of  the  flock,*  walk  in  the  path  of  God's 
ancient  people.  And  feed  the  kids  beside  the  i^epherds*  tents.  Shepherds 
are  (in  the  phrase  of  the  New  Testament)  pastors  or  teachers,  those  to 
whom  the  Lord  has  committed  the  administration  of  his  public  ordinances. 
To  them  is  the  church  directed  for  food  and  rest,  for  spiritual  comfort  and 
nourishment ;  and  it  is  commended  to  her  as  the  known  way  of  the 
whole  flock,  that  flock  whereof  Christ  is  chief  shepherd. 

That  is  a  pregnant  place  for  this  purpose,  Eph.  iv.,  where  the  apostle 
declares  the  end  why  the  Lord  Christ  gave  public  officers,  and  consequent]? 
public  ordinances.  He  gave  them,  ver.  12,  *  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints, 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ.'  Here  is 
edification,  even  to  perfection :  ver.  18,  *  TUl  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the 
faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  mito  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.'  Here  is  knowledge  and 
unity,  even  in  a  conformity  to  Christ :  ver.  14,  *  That  we  henceforth  be  no 
more  children,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  vnnd  of 
doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby  Uiey  lie  in 
wait  to  deceive.'  There  is  strength  and  stability,  maugre  all  the  sleight  and 
craftiness  of  seducers  :  ver.  15,  <  But  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  may  grow 
up  unto  him  in  all  things,  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ.'  There  is  growth 
and  fruitfulness,  and  that  in  all  things.  These  are  the  ends  for  whidi  the 
Lord  Jesus  gave  his  church  public  officers  and  ordinances ;  and  they  will 
never  fail  of  Uiese  ends  if  we  fail  not  in  the  use  of  them.  What  more  can 
be  desired  ?  Here  doubts  are  best  resolved,  darkness  scattered,  and  tempta- 
tions most  efiectuaDy  vanquished.  David  had  private  helps  as  well  as  we, 
but  how  strangely  did  a  temptation  prevail  against  him,  till  he  went  into  the 
sanctuary :  Ps.  Ixxiii.  16,  17,  '  When  I  thought  to  biow  this,  it  was  too 
painful  for  me,  until  I  went  into  the  sanctuary  of  Ood  ;  then  understood  I 
their  end.'  Nothing  was  efiectual  to  vanquish  this  temptation,  till  he  went 
into  the  sanctuary.  Thus  you  see  there  is  more  spiritual  advantage  in  public 
worship  than  in  private,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  preferred. 

5.  Public  worship  is  more  edifying  than  private,  ergo^  Sc.  Li  private  yon 
provide  for  your  own  good,  but  in  public  you  do  good  both  to  yourselves  and 
others.  And  that  is  a  received  rule,  Bonum,  quo  communius,  eo  melius^  that 
good  is  best  which  is  most  diffusive,  most  conmmnicative.  Example  has 
the  force  of  a  motive ;  we  may  stir  up  others  by  our  example :  Zech.  viii.  20, 21, 
There  shall  come  people,  and  the  inhabitants  of  many  cities  :  and  the  in- 
habitants of  one  city  shaJl  go  to  another,  saying.  Let  us  go  speedily  to  prav 
before  the  Lord,  and  to  seek  the  Lord  of  hosts.'     This  was  frequent  with 
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David  :  Ps.  xxxiT.  3,  '  Oh  magnify  the  Lord  with  me,  let  as  exalt  his  name 
together ;'  Ps.  xovi.  7,  8,  '  Give  unto  the  Lord,  0  ye  kindreds  of  the  people, 
give  onto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength.  Give  nnto  the  Lord  the  glory  dae 
unto  his  name.'  Live  coals,  if  ye  separate  them,  and  lay  them  asunder,  will 
quickly  die ;  hut  while  they  are  continued  together,  they  serve  to  continue 
heat  in  one  another.  We  may  quicken  one  another,  while  we  job  together  in 
worshipping  God ;  hut  deadness,  coldness,  or  lukewarmness  may  seize  upon 
the  people  of  God,  if  they  forsake  the  assomhling  of  themselves  together.  It 
is  more  edifying ;  therefore  to  he  preferred. 

6.  Pnhlio  ordinances  are  a  hatter  security  against  apostasy  than  private, 
and  therefore  to  be  preferred :  an  argument  worthy  our  observation  in  these 
backsliding  times.  He  that  wants  tiie  public  ordinances,  whatever  private 
means  he  enjoy,  is  in  danger  of  apostasy.  David  was  as  much  in  the  private 
duties  of  Grod*s  worship  as  any,  while  he  was  in  banishment ;  yet,  because 
he  was  thereby  deprived  of  the  public  ordinances,  he  looked  upon  himself  as 
in  great  danger  of  idolatry.  Which  is  plain  from  his  speech,  1  Sam. 
xxvi.  19,  '  They  have  driven  me  out  this  day  from  abiding  in  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  Lord,  saying,  Go  serve  other  gods.*  There  was  none  about  Saul 
so  profiine  as  to  say  expressly  unto  him.  Go  serve  other  gods.  Why  then 
does  he  thus  charge  them  ?  Why,  but  because  by  banishing  him  from  the 
inheritance  of  the  Lord,  and  the  public  ordinances,  which  were  the  best  part 
of  that  inheritance,  they  exposed  him  to  temptations  which  might  draw  him 
to  idolatry,  and  deprive  him  of  that  which  was  his  great  security  against  it. 
They  might  as  well  have  said  plainly,  Go  and  serve  other  gods,  as  drive  him 
ont  from  the  public  worship  of  the  true  God,  which  he  accounted  the  sove- 
reign preservative  from  idolatry. 

But  we  have  too  many  instances  nearer  home  to  confirm  this.  Is  not 
the  rejecting  of  public  ordinances  the  great  step  to  the  woful  apostasies 
amongst  us  ?  Who  is  there  fiedls  off  from  the  truth  and  holiness  of  the 
gospel  into  licentious  opmions  and  practices,  that  has  not  first  fallen  off  from 
the  public  ordinances  ?  Who  is  there  in  these  times  that  has  made  ship- 
wreck of  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  who  has  not  first  cast  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God  overboard  ?  The  sad  issue  of  forsaking  the  public  assemblies 
(too  visible  in  the  apostasy  of  divers  professors)  should  teach  us  this  truth, 
that  public  ordinances  are  the  great  security  against  apostasy,  a  greater 
security  than  private  duties,  and  therefore  to  be  preferred. 

For  this  end  were  they  given,  that  we  might  not  be  tossed  to  and  fro  with 
every  wind  of  doctrine,  Eph.  iv.  14.  No  wonder  if  those  that  reject  the 
means  fall  so  wofuUy  short  of  the  end ;  no  wonder  if  they  be  tossed  to  and 
fro,  till  they  have  nothing  left  but  wind  and  froth.  This  was  the  means 
which  Christ  prescribed  to  the  church,  that  she  might  not  turn  aside  to  the 
flocks  of  those  companions,  hypocrites,  or  idolaters :  Cant,  i.,  '  Feed  by  the 
shepherds*  tents.'  No  wonder  if  those  who  shun  those  tents  become  a  prey 
to  wolves  and  foxes,  to  seducers  and  the  destroyer.  Public  ordinances  are  a 
more  effectual  means  to  preserve  from  apostasy,  and  therefore  to  be  preferred 
before  private. 

7.  Here  the  Lord  works  his  greatest  works ;  greater  works  than  ordinarily 
he  works  by  private  means,  ergo.  The  most  wonderful  thmgs  that  are  now 
done  on  earth  are  wrought  in  the  public  ordinances,  though  the  commonness 
and  spiritnalness  of  them  makes  them  seem  less  wonderful.  It  is  true,  we 
call  not  conversion  and  regeneration  miracles,  but  they  come  nearest  to 
miracles  of  anything  that  is  not  so  called.  Here  the  Lord  speaks  life  unto 
dry  bones,  and  raises  dead  souls  out  of  the  grave  and  sepulchre  of  sin, 
wherein  they  have  lain  putrefying  many  years.    Here  the  dead  hear  the  voice 

VOL,  in,  ^ 
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of  the  Son  of  Ood  and  his  messengers,  and  those  that  hear  do  live.  Here 
he  gives  sight  to  those  that  are  bom  blind;  it  is  the  effect  of  the  gospel 
preached  to  open  the  eyes  of  sinners,  and  to  torn  them  from  darkneBB  to 
light.  Here  he  cures  diseased  souls  with  a  word,  which  are  otherwise 
incarable  by  the  utmost  help  of  men  and  angels.  He  sends  forth  his  word, 
and  heals  them ;  it  is  no  more  with  him  bnt  speaking  the  word,  and  they  are 
made  whole.  Here  he  dispossesses  Satan,  and  casts  nnclean  spirits  oat  of 
the  souls  of  sinners  that  have  been  long  possessed  by  them.  Here  he  over- 
throws principalities  and  powers,  vanqoishes  the  powers  of  darkness,  and 
causes  Satan  to  fall  from  heaven  like  lightning.  Here  he  turns  the  whole 
course  of  nature  in  the  souls  of  sinners,  makes  old  things  pass  away,  and  all 
things  become  new.  Wonders  these  are,  and  would  be  so  accounted,  were 
they  not  the  common  work  of  the  public  ministry.  It  is  true  indeed,  the 
Lord  has  not  confined  himself  to  work  these  wonderful  things  only  in  pnblie ; 
yet  the  public  ministry  is  the  only  ordinary  means  whereby  he  works  them. 
And  since  his  greatest  works  are  wrought  ordinarily  by  public  ordinances, 
and  not  in  private,  therefore  we  should  value  and  esteem  tiie  public  ordinance 
before  private  duties. 

8.  Public  worship  is  the  nearest  resemblance  of  heaven,  therefore  to  be 
preferred.  In  heaven,  so  far  as  the  Scripture  describes  it  to  us,  there  is 
nothing  done  in  private,  nothing  in  secret,  all  the  worship  of  that  glorious 
company  is  public.  The  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  the  church  of 
the  first-bom,  make  up  one  general  assembly  in  the  heavenly  Jerasalem, 
Heb.  xii.  22,  28.  They  make  one  glorious  congregation,  and  so  jointly 
together  sing  the  praises  of  him  that  sits  on  the  throne,  and  the  praises  of 
the  Lamb,  and  continue  employed  in  this  public  worship  to  eternity. 

9.  The  examples  of  the  most  renowned  servants  of  God,  who  have  pre- 
ferred public  worship  before  private,  is  a  sufficient  argument.  It  was  so  in 
the  judgment  of  those  who  were  guided  by  an  infallible  Spirit,  those  who  had 
most  converse  with  God,  and  knew  most  of  the  mind  of  God ;  and  those  who 
had  experience  of  both,  and  were  in  all  respects  the  best,  the  most  competent 
judges.  If  we  appeal  to  them,  this  troth  will  quickly  be  put  out  of  question. 
David,  who  has  this  testimony,  that  he  was  a  man  after  God's  own  heart, 
shews  by  his  practice  and  testimony  that  this  was  God's  own  mind.  To 
what  I  have  formerly  produced  to  this  purpose,  let  me  add  bnt  one  place, 
wherein  he  pregnantly  and  affectionately  confirms  this  truth :  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  1, 
*  How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  0  Lord  of  hosts  I '  He  speaks  by  way 
of  inteiTogation,  insinuating  that  they  were  amiable  beyond  his  expression. 
You  might  better  read  this  in  his  heart  than  in  his  language.  Accordingly 
he  adds,  ver.  2,  '  My  soul  longeth,  yea,  even  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the 
Lord:  my  heart  and  my  flesh  crieth  out  for  the  living  God.'  Oh  what 
expressions!  Longing;  nothing  else  could  satisfy.  Fainting;  it  was  his 
life ;  he  was  ready  to  faint,  to  die,  for  want  of  it :  ver.  10,  '  I  had  rather  be 
a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  my  God,  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wicked- 
ness.' David  was  at  this  time  a  king,  either  actually  or  at  least  anointed ; 
yet  he  professes  he  had  rather  be  a  door-keeper  where  he  might  ei^oy  God 
in  public,  than  a  king  where  deprived  of  public  worship.  He  would  choose 
rather  to  sit  at  the  threshold,  as  the  original  is,  than  to  sit  on  a  throne  in 
the  tents  of  wickedness,  in  those  wicked,  heathenish  places  where  God  was 
not  publicly  worshipped.  Hezekiah  and  Josiah  were  the  two  kings  of  Judah 
of  highest  esteem  with  God,  as  he  has  made  it  known  to  the  world  by  his 
testimony  of  them.  Now  what  was  their  eminency  but  their  zeal  for  God? 
And  where  did  their  zeal  appear,  but  for  the  public  worship  of  God  ?  See  it 
of  Hezekiah,  2  Chron.  xxix.  2,  8,  *  He  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight 
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of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  that  David  his  father  had  done.  He,  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  first  month,  opened  the  doors  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  repaired  them.'  Of  Josiah,  chap,  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.  The 
apostles  also,  and  primitive  Christians  bear  record  of  this.  How  careful 
were  they  of  taking  all  opportunities  that  the  word  might  be  preached,  and 
the  Lord  worshipped  in  public  1  How  many  hazards  did  they  run,  how  many 
dangers,  bow  many  deaths  did  they  expose  themselves  to,  by  attempting  to 
preach  Christ  in  public  1  Their  safety,  their  liberty,  their  lives,  were  not  so 
dear  to  thenoi  as  the  public  worship ;  whereas,  if  they  would  have  been  con- 
tented to  have  served  the  Lord  in  secret,  it  is  probable  they  might  have 
enjoyed  themselves  in  peace  and  safety  as  well  as  others.  The  Lord  Christ 
himself,  how  much  soever  above  us,  did  not  think  himself  above  ordinances, 
though  he  knew  ihem  then  expiring ;  nor  did  he  withdraw  from  public  wor- 
ship, though  then  corrupted.  Nay,  he  exhorts  his  disciples  to  hear  them 
who  publicly  taught  in  Moses*s  chair,  though  they  had  himself,  a  far  better 
teacher.  You  find  him  frequently  in  the  synagogues,  frequently  in  the 
temple,  always  at  the  passover ;  and  his  zeal  for  public  worship  was  such, 
as  Uiey  apply  that  of  the  psalmist  to  him,  '  The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath 
eaiea  me  up.* 

10.  Public  worship  is  the  most  available  for  the  procuring  of  the  greatest 
mercies,  and  preventing  and  removing  the  greatest  judgments.    The  greatest, 
ue.  those  that  are  most  extensive,  of  universal  consequence  to  a  whole 
nation  or  a  whole  church.    It  is  most  effectual  for  the  obtaining  public  mercies, 
for  diverting  public  calamities,  therefore  to  be  preferred  before  private  wor- 
ship.    This  is  the  means  the  Lord  prescribes  for  this  end;  and  he  en- 
courages his  people  to  the  use  thereof  with  promises  of  success :  Joel  ii. 
15, 16,  '  Blow  the  trumpet  in  Zion,  sanctify  a  fast,  call  a  solemn  assembly. 
Gather  the  elders,  sanctify  the  people,'  &c.    There  is  the  means  prescribed : 
6ee  the  success,  ver.  18,  19,  ad  finem.    He  assures  them  the  issue  hereof  , 
should  be  mtfcies  of  all  sorts,  temporal  and  spiritual,  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary, and  that  to  the  whole  nation.    Jehoshaphat  used  this  means,  and 
found  the  success  answerable  :  2  Chron.  xx.  8,  4,  *  He  set  himself  to  seek  the 
lord,  and  proclaimed  a  fast  throughout  all  Jndah,'  &c.    This  is  the  argu- 
ment he  uses,  '  Thy  name  is  in  this  house,*  ver.  9.     Immediately  the  Lord 
despatches  a  prophet  with  a  gracious  answer:  ver.  15,  17, '  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  Be  not  afraid  nor  dismayed  by  reason  of  this  great  multitude ;  for  the 
battle  is  not  yours,  hut  God's.     Stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  God.' 
The  event  was  wonderful :  ver.  28,  24,  '  The  children  of  Ammcxi  and  Moab 
stood  up  against  the  inhabitants  of  mount  Seir,  utterly  to  slay  and  destroy 
them.    And  when  Judah  came  toward  the  watch-tower  in  the  wilderness, 
they  looked  unto  the  multitude,  and,  behold,  they  were  dead  bodies.' 
Nineveh  bears  witness  to  this,  who  hereby  prevented  her  utter  destruction, 
threatened  by  the  prophet  within  forty  days.    Nor  want  we  instances  in  the 
New  Testament.     Hereby  the  church  prevailed  for  the  miraculous  deliverance 
of  Peter,  Acts  xii.  5.     Aiid  wonderful  were  the  effects  hereof  to  the  whole 
church:  Acts  iv.  81,  'When  they  had  prayed,  the  place  was  shaken  where 
^ey  were  assembled  together,  and  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  spake  the  word  of  God  with  boldness.'     So  Rev.  viii.  4.     There  you 
have  mention  of  the  prayers  of  all  saints,  in  a  description  after  the  form  of 
public  prayers,  offered  in  the  temple  at  the  time  of  incense.     And  an  answer 
18  munediately  returned,  such  an  one  as  brought  with  it  the  destruction  of 
thai  domineering  Roman  state  which  then  persecuted  them.      Now,  that 
which  is  of  most  public  and  universal  advantage  is  worthily  to  be  preferred  ; 
but  such  is  public  worship,  and  therefore  to  be  preferred  before  private. 
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11.  The  precioas  blood  of  Christ  is  most  interested  in  public  worship, 
and  that  must  needs  be  most  valuable  which  has  most  interest  in  that  which 
is  of  infinite  value.  The  blood  of  Christ  has  most  influence  upon  pnhlie 
worship,  more  than  on  private ;  for  the  private  duties  of  God's  worship, 
private  prayers,  meditation,  and  such  like,  had  been  required  of,  and  per- 
formed by,  Adam  and  his  posterity,  if  he  had  continued  in  the  state  of  inno- 
cency ;  they  had  been  due  by  the  light  of  nature,  if  Christ  had  never  died«  if 
life  and  immortality  had  never  been  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel.  Bat  the 
public  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the  administration  of  the  federal  seftls, 
have  a  necessary  dependence  upon  the  death  of  Christ.  As  they  are  the 
representations,  so  they  are  the  purchase  of  that  precious  blood ;  as  Christ 
is  hereby  set  forth  as  crucified  before  our  eyes,  so  are  they  the  purchase  of 
Christ  crucified,  so  are  they  the  gifts  of  Christ  triumphant.  Conqaerors 
used  on  the  day  of  triumph,  spargers  miasiliaj  to  scatter  gifts  amongst  the 
people.  Answerably  the  apostle  represents  to  us  Christ  in  his  triamph, 
£ph.  iv.,  distributing  gifts  becoming  such  a  triumph,  such  a  conqaeior : 
ver.  8,  '  When  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave 
gifts  unto  men.'  And  those  gifts,  he  tells  us,  ver.  12,  are  public  offieers, 
and  consequently  public  ordinances  to  be  administered  by  those  offieers. 
How  valuable  are  those  ordinances,  which  are  the  purchase  of  that  precioas 
blood,  which  are  the  gifts  Christ  reserved  for  the  glory  of  his  triamph  t 

12.  The  promises  of  God  are  more  to  public  worship  than  to  privmte. 
Those  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,  wherever  they  are  engaged, 
will  turn  the  balance ;  but  public  worship  has  most  interest  in  them,  and 
therefore  more  to  be  valued  than  private.  If  I  should  produce  all  those 
promises  which  are  made  to  the  several  ordinances,  the  several  parts  of  pab- 
lie  worship,  I  shoald  rehearse  to  you  a  great  part  of  the  promissory  part  of 
Scripture.  I  shall  but  briefly  touch  some  generals.  The  Lord  promises 
his  presence,  in  the  places  before  alleged :  Ezod.  xz.  24,  '  In  dl  placet 
where  I  record  my  name,  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee.' 
Protection  and  direction :  Isa.  iv.  5,  '  Upon  all  the  glory  shall  be  a  defence.* 
The  Lord  will  be  to  the  assemblies  of  his  people  as  a  pillar  of  dead  and 
fire.  His  presence  shall  be  as  much  efiectually  to  his  people  now  as  those 
pillars  were  then.  '  Upon  all  their  glory.*  As  formerly  in  the  wilderness, 
the  Lord,  having  filled  the  inside  of  the  tabernacle  with  his  glory,  oovwed 
the  outside  of  it  with  a  thick  cloud,  Exod.  xl.  84,  so  will  he  secure  his 
people  and  their  glorious  ei^oyments  in  public  worship.  His  presenee 
within  shall  be  as  tiie  appearance  of  his  glory,  to  refiresh  them ;  his  presence 
without  shall  be  as  a  thick  cloud  to  secure  them,  ver.  6,  a  tent.  His  pre- 
sence shall  be  that  to  the  assemblies  of  his  people  which  the  outward  tent  or 
coverings  were  to  the  tabernacle,  Exod.  xxvi  7. 

Light,  and  life,  and  joy,  and  that  in  abundance,  even  to  satisfiEMstion,  Ps. 
xxxvi.  8,  9.  Satisfied  abundantly,  and  drink  spiritual  delights  as  out  of  a 
river.  Life  and  growth :  Isa.  Iv.  2,  8,  '  Hearken  diligently  unto  me,  and 
eat  ye  that  which  is  good,  and  let  your  soul  delight  itself  in  fatness,*  &e. 
Life  and  blessedness :  Prov.  viii.  84,  85,  '  Blessed  is  the  man  that  heareth 
me,  watching  daily  at  my  gates,  waiting  at  the  posts  of  my  doors.  For 
whoso  findeth  me,  findeth  life,  and  shall  obtain  fiivour  of  the  Lord.*  Aco^t- 
ance,  Ezek.  xx.,  xliv.  4.  Spiritual  communion  and  nourishment:  Bev. 
iii.  20,  *  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock,*  &o.  He  speaks  there  to  a 
church,  and  in  public  ordmances  he  knocks  hardest.  Grace  and  glory,  yea, 
all  things  that  are  good.  There  is  not  a  more  full  and  comprehensive  pro- 
mise in  the  Scripture  than  that,  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11,  <  No  good  thing  will  be 
withhold  from  them  that  walk  uprightly.*     But  what  is  this  to  public  wor- 
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ship  9  Why,  the  whole  psalm  speaks  of  public  worship  ;  and  therefore,  by 
the  best  rule  of  interpretation,  we  mast  take  this  as  promised  to  sincere 
walking  with  God  in  public  worship.  Besides,  the  particle  for  tells  us  this 
is  given  as  the  reason  why  David  had  such  a  high  esteem  of  public  worship, 
whj  be  preferred  one  day  in  God's  house  before  a  thousand ;  and  therefore 
this  prosiise  must  have  reference  to  public  worship,  else  there  is  no  reason 
to  nae  this  as  a  reason.  This  promise  is  to  public  worship  ;  and  what  is 
there  in  heaven  or  earth  desirable  that  is  not  in  this  promise  ? 

It  is  true,  you  may  say,  there  are  many  great  and  precious  promises  to 
pablic  worship,  but  are  there  not  promises  also  to  private  duties  ? 

It  is  granted  there  are,  but  not  so  many,  and  the  argument  runs  so.  The 
pronuBes  are  more  to  public  worship  than  to  private ;  besides,  those  which 
seem  to  be  made  to  private  duties  are  applicable  to  public  worship,  and  that 
with  advantage.  If  the  interest  of  one  saint  in  a  promise  be  prevalent. with 
God,  how  prevalent  then  are  the  united  interests  of  many  assembled  to- 
gether ?  8o  that  all  the  promises  which  the  people  of  God  make  use  of  to 
rapport  their  £Eiith  in  private  duties  will  afford  us  much  support,  nay  more, 
in  public  Then  add  to  these  the  promises  which  are  peculiar  to  public 
worship,  and  the  sum  will  appear  far 'greater,  and  this  reason  of  great  force 
to  prove  the  truth  propounded ;  that  is  most  valuable  which  has  the  great- 
est share  in  those  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,  but  public  worship 
has  the  greatest  share  in  these,  and  therefore  most  valuable. 

Obj,  But  notwithstanding  all  the  arguments  brought  to  prove  public  wor- 
ship is  to  be  preferred,  I  find  something  to  the  contrary  in  experience ;  and 
who  can  admit  arguments  against  experience  ?  I  have  sometimes  in  private 
more  of  God's  presence,  more  assistance  of  his  Spirit,  more  joy,  more  en- 
largement, more  raised  affections ;  whereas  m  public  I  often  find  much  dull- 
ness of  heart,  much  straitness  and  unaffectedness,  therefore  I  cannot  so 
Ireely  yield  that  public  worship  is  to  be  preferred. 

Ans,  I  shall  endeavour  to  satisfy  this  in  many  severals. 

!•  Experience  is  not  a  rule  for  your  judgment,  but  the  word  of  God ;  that 
is  a  Mible  guide,  this  only  infallible.  If  you  press  your  judgment  always 
to  follow  experience,  Satan  may  quickly  afford  you  such  experience  as  wiU 
lead  you  out  of  Ihe  way.  Be  scrupulous  of  following  experience  when  it 
goes  alone,  when  it  is  not  backed  by  the  word,  countenanced  by  Scripture. 
It  has  deceived  many.  Empirics  are  no  more  tolerable  in  divinity  than  in 
physic.  As  there  reason  and  experience,  so  here  Scripture  and  experience, 
should  go  together.  Those  that  live  by  sense  may  admit  this  alone  to  be 
their  goide,  but  the  event  has  often  proved  it  a  blind  one.  Those  that  live 
by  biih  must  admit  no  experiments  against  Scripture.  Nay,  those  that  are 
but  tme  to  reason  will  not  admit  a  few  experiments  against  many  arguments. 
Ton  find  this  sometimes  true  in  private,  but  do  you  find  it  so  ordinarily  ? 
If  not,  here  is  no  ground  to  pass  any  judgment  against  what  is  delivered. 
It  may  be  a  purge  or  a  vomit  does  sometimes  tend  more  to  your  health  than 
your  meat  and  drink ;  will  you  therefore  prefer  physic  before  your  ordinary 
food  ?  It  may  be  in  some  extremity  of  cold  yon  find  more  refreshment  from 
a  fire  than  firom  the  sun ;  will  you  therefore  prefer  the  fire,  and  judge  it 
more  beneficial  to  the  world  than  the  sun  ?  Experience  must  not  rule  your 
judgment  here,  nor  must  you  be  confident  of  such  apprehensions  as  are  only 
granted  upon  some  few  experiments. 

2.  It  maybe  your  enjoyments  in  private  were  upon  some  special  occasion. 
Now  some  special  oases  make  no  general  rule ;  nor  are  they  sufficient  pro- 
mises to  afford  an  universal  conclusion.  For  instance,  it  may  be  you 
enjoyed  so  much  of  God  in  private,  when  yon  were  necessarily  and  uoavoid- 
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ably  hindered  from  waiting  upon  the  Lord  in  pnblie  ordinanees.  Now  ia 
this  case,  when  the  people  of  God  bewail  the  want  of  public  liberties  as  ta 
affliction,  and  seek  the  Lord  in  special  manner  to  supply  thai  want  ia 
private,  he  is  gracionsly  pleased  to  make  np  what  they  are  deprived  of  in 
pablic,  by  the  vonchsafements  of  his  qnickening  and  comforting  presence  in 
private.  So  it  was  with  David  in  his  banishment,  yet  this  did  nothing  abate 
his  esteem  of  or  desires  after  the  public  ordinances ;  far  was  he  from  pre- 
ferring private  duties  before  public,  though  he  enjoyed  exceeding  much  of 
God  in  private.  Nor  must  we  from  such  particular  cases  draw  an  univerBai 
conclusion ;  either  affirmatively,  that  private  is  to  be  prefenred ;  or  nega- 
tively, that  public  is  not  to  be  preferred. 

8.  These  exijoyments  of  God  in  private  may  be  extraordinary  dispen- 
sations. These  the  Lord  does  sometimes  use,  though  seldom,  though  rarely. 
Now,  such  extraordinary  cases  are  exceptions  from  the  general  rule,  and  sadi 
exceptions  do  Hmit  the  rule,  but  not  overthrow  it.  They  take  off  something 
from  the  extent,  nothing  from  the  truth  of  it.  It  holds  good  stiU,  moie  oi 
God  is  enjoyed  in  public  than  private  ;  except  in  rare  extraordinaiy  eases, 
ordinarily  it  is  so.  And  this  is  sufficient,  if  there  were  no  other  argameni 
to  estabhsh  the  observation  as  a  truth,  public  worship  is  to  be  prefeired 
before  private. 

4.  It  may  be  thy  enjoyments  in  private  are  the  fruits  of  thy  attendance 
upon  God  in  public.  It  may  be  the  assistance,  the  enlargement,  the  affec- 
tions thou  findest  in  private  duties,  are  the  returns  of  public  worship.  The 
benefits  of  public  ordinances  are  not  all,  nor  al¥ray8,  received  while  ye  are 
therein  employed ;  the  returns  of  them  may  be  continued  many  days  tiit&r. 
The  refreshment  the  Lord  affords  his  people  in  public  worship  is  like  the 
provision  he  made  for  Elijah  in  the  wilderness,  1  Kings  xix.  18,  '  He  arose 
and  did  eat  and  drink,  and  went  in  the  strength  of  Uiat  meat  forty  days.* 
When  the  Lord  feasts  his  people  in  public,  they  may  walk  with  the  Lord  in 
the  strength  thereof  in  private  duties  with  more  cheerfidness,  with  more  en- 
burgedness,  more  affection,  many  days  after.  Those  that  know  what  it  is  to 
enjoy  communion  with  God  in  his  ordinances,  know  this  by  experience. 
When  the  Lord  meets  you  in  public,  find  ye  not  your  hearts  fiir  better  dis- 
posed to,  and  in,  private  duties  ?  Now,  if  the  assistance  you  find  in  private 
be  the  fruits  of  your  waiting  upon  God  in  public,  this  should  rather  raise 
your  esteem  of  public  worship  than  abate  it.  That  which  is  objected  tends 
to  confirm  this  truth,  so  fcur  should  it  be  firom  hindering  you  to  subsoribe  it. 

5.  There  may  be  a  deceit  in  thy  experience.  All  Uiose  joys,  affections, 
enlargements,  which  men  find  in  duties,  are  not  always  from  the  speeial 
presence  of  God.  There  may  be  a  great  flash  of  spirit,  and  much  dieer- 
fulness  and  activeness  from  false  principles ;  some  flashes  of  fleeting  affeetions, 
some  transient  and  fictding  impressions,  may  fall  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
yet  not  fall  from  above.  The  gifts  of  men  may  be  sometimes  carried  rerj 
high,  even  to  the  admiration  of  others,  whenas  there  is  little  or  no  spiritual  life. 
Vigour  of  nature,  strength  of  parts,  enforcement  of  conscience,  outward  respects, 
delusive  joys,  delusive  visions,  uogrounded  fancies,  deceiving  dreams,  yea, 
superstitious  conceits,  may  work  much  upon  men  in  duties  when  there  is  httle 
or  nothing  of  God.  When  men  seem  to  be  carried  out  with  a  full  gale  of  as- 
sistance, it  is  not  always  the  Spirit  of  God  that  fills  the  sails.  A  man  may 
move  with  much  life,  freedom,  cheerfulness,  in  spiritual  duties,  when  his 
motion  is  from  other  weights  than  those  of  the  Spirit. 

Nay,  further,  not  only  those  potent  workings  which  are  ordinary,  but  ex- 
traordinary, such  as  ecstasies  and  raptures,  wherein  the  soul  is  transported, 
BO  as  to  leave  the  body  without  its  ordinary  influence,  so  as  it  seems  without 
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sense  or  motion ;  saoh  inward  operations  on  the  sonl  as  work  strange 
effeeis  npon  the  body,  Tisible  in  its  disordered  motions  and  incomposed  ges- 
tures. Saeh  workings  as  these  have  been  in  all  ages,  and  may  be  now,  from 
tlie  spirit  of  darkness  transforming  himself  into  an  angel  of  light ;  and  there- 
fore, if  saeh  priyate  experiences  be  produced  to  disparage  the  pablic  worship, 
the  pablic  ministry,  or  any  other  pablic  ordinance  of  God  (howcTer  they 
pretend  to  the  Spirit  of  God),  they  are  to  be  rejected.  The  deceits  of  our  own 
hearts,  or  the  delasions  of  that  envious  spirit,  who  has  always  shewed  his  malice 
against  God's  pabUo  worship,  should  not  be  admitted,  to  render  this  Scripture 
trath  questionable,  that  public  worship  is  to  be  preferred  before  private. 
And,  indeed,  the  experiences  of  ordinary  personal  assistance  in  private  duties, 
if  it  be  made  use  of  to  this  end,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  suspicious  ;  you  may 
sxupect  it  is  not  as  it  seems,  if  this  be  the  issue  of  it.  Those  assistances 
which  come  from  the  Spirit  of  God  have  a  better  tendency  than  to  disparage 
the  public  worship  of  God,  which  himself  is  so  tender  of.  And  this  should 
be  the  more  regarded,  because  it  is  apparent  Satan  has  a  design  against 
God's  public  worship,  and  he  drives  it  on  in  a  subtler  way  than  in  darker 
times.  He  would  thrust  out  one  part  of  God's  worship  by  another,  that  so 
at  last  he  may  deprive  us  of  all.  Mind  it,  then,  and  examine  thy  experiences, 
if  there  be  a  deceit  in  them,  as  many  times  there  is.  They  are  of  no  force 
against  this  truth,  public  worship  is  to  be  preferred  before  private. 

6.  It  may  be  Uie  Lord  seems  to  withdraw  from  thee,  aud  to  deny  thee, 
spiritual  assistance  in  public  worship  for  trial ;  to  try  thy  love  to  him,  and 
the  ways  which  most  honour  him  ;  to  see  whether  thou  wilt  withdraw  from 
him  and  his  worship,  when  he  seems  to  withhold  himself  from  thee ;  to  try 
whether  thou  wilt  serve  God  for  nothing,  when  thou  seemest  to  find  nothing 
answerable  to  thy  attendance  and  endeavours.  This  is  the  hour  of  England's 
temptation  in  other  things,  and  probably  it  is  so  in  this  as  well  as  others. 
If  it  be  so  with  thee,  thy  resolution  should  be  that  of  the  prophet,  Isa.  viii. 
17,  *  I  will  wait  npon  the  Lord,  that  hideth  his  face  from  the  house  of  Jacob.' 
If  this  be  thy  case,  thy  esteem  of  his  public  worship  should  hereby  be  rather 
raised  than  abated,  since  this  is  the  way  to  comply  with  the  Lord's  design 
in  this  dispensation,  the  way  to  procure  more  comfortable  returns,  more 
powerful  assistance  than  ever. 

7.  Yoa  may  enjoy  more  of  God  in  public,  and  not  observe  it.  As  there 
may  be  a  mistake  in  thinking  you  enjoy  much  of  God  in  private  when  you 
do  not,  so  there  may  be  a  mistake  in  thinking  yoa  want  the  presence  of  God 
in  pablic  when  indeed  you  have  it.  It  is  not  the  improvement  of  parts, 
enlaigement  of  heart,  flashes  of  joy,  stirrings  of  affections,  that  argue  most 
of  God's  presence ;  there  may  be  much  of  Uiese  when  there  is  little  of  God. 
It  is  a  homble  sonl,  one  that  is  poor  in  spirit,  that  trembles  at  the  word, 
that  hangers  and  thirsts  after  Christ,  that  is  sensible  of  spiritual  wants  and 
distempers,  that  is  burdened  with  his  corruptions,  and  laments  after  the  Lord 
and  freer  enjoyments  of  him.  He  whose  heart  is  soft  and  pliable,  whose 
eonseience  is  tender,  it  is  he  who  thrives  and  prospers  in  the  inward  man. 
And  if  these  be  the  effects  of  thy  attendance  upon  God  in  public  worship,  thou 
dost  there  enjoy  much  of  God's  presence,  whatever  thou  apprehend  to  the 
contrary.  These  are  far  more  valuable  than  those  affections  and  enlarge- 
ments by  which  some  judge  of  the  Lord's  presence  in  his  ordinances ;  for 
these  are  the  sound  fruits  of  a  tree  of  righteousness,  whereas  those  are  but 
the  leaves  or  flourishes  of  it,  which  you  may  sometimes  find  in  a  barren  tree. 
So  lar  as  the  Lord  upholds  in  thee  a  poor  and  hungering  spirit,  a  humble 
and  thirsting  heart,  so  far  he  is  graciously  present  with  ttiee ;  for  this  is  it 
to  which  he  has  promised  a  gracious  presence  in  his  ordinances,  Isa.  Ixvi.  1»  2. 
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The  Lord  speaks  here  as  though  he  were  not  so  much  taken  with  the  gloiy  <^  the 
temple,  no,  not  with  the  glory  of  heaven ,  as  with  a  spirit  of  this  temper.  As  sure 
as  the  Lord's  throne  is  in  heaven,  this  soul  shall  have  his  presence.  The 
streams  of  spiritual  refreshments  from  his  presence  shall  water  these  vaUeys, 
whenas  high-flown  confidents,  that  come  to  the  ordinances  with  high  conceits  and 
carnal  boldness,  shall  be  as  the  mountains,  left  dry  and  parched.  See  Mat.  ▼. 
8-6.  You  may  cdjoj  the  presence  of  God  in  public,  and  not  observe  it  Now, 
if  thy  experience  be  a  mistake,  no  reason  it  should  hinder  thee  from  yielding 
to  this  truth,  that  public  worship  is  to  be  preferred  before  private. 

8.  It  is  to  be  suspected  that  what  yon  want  of  God's  presence,  in  public 
worship,  is  through  your  own  default.  Not  because  more  of  God  is  not  to 
be  enjoyed,  more  spiritual  advantage  is  not  to  be  gained  in  public  ordinances, 
but  because,  through  some  sinful  miscarriage,  you  make  yourselves  incapable 
thereof.  Let  this  be  observed,  and  your  ways  impartially  examined;  and 
you  will  find  cause  to  accuse  yourselves,  instead  of  objecting  anything  against 
the  pre-eminence  of  public  worship.  There  is  so  much  self-love  in  as,  as 
we  are  apt  to  charge  anything,  even'  the  worship  of  God  itself,  rather  than 
ourselves ;  yea,  when  ourselves  ought  only  to  be  chai^ged  and  accused.  The 
liord's  hand  is  not  straitened,  &c.  The  worship  of  God  is  the  same,  the  Lord 
as  much  to  be  enjoyed  in  it ;  no  less  comfort  and  advantage  to  be  found  in 
it  than  formerly  (and  formerly  more  has  been  enjoyed  therein  than  in  private) ; 
how  comes  it,  then,  that  there  iB  any  occasion  to  object  against  it  ?  Why, 
our  iniquities  have  separated  between  us  and  our  God. 

Let  our  hearts  and  ways  be  searched,  and  all,  or  most  of  all  those,  who 
have  any  temptation  to  object  against  it,  will  find  it  thus,  and  may  diflcem 
the  reason  in  themselves. 

Do  ye  not  undervalue  the  public  worship,  and  the  eigoyment  of  God  in  it  ? 
Are  ye  not  many  times  indifierent,  whether  ye  enjoy  it  or  no  ?  Is  it  a  sad 
affliction  to  your  souls,  when  ye  leave  the  ordinances,  without  eijoying  God 
in  them  7  Have  ye  bewailed  it  accordingly  ?  If  not,  you  have  too  low 
thoughts  of  spiritual  eigoyments  to  have  much  of  them.  Do  ye  think  God 
vnll  cast  such  pearls  before  swine,  such  precious  things  before  those  who 
trample  on  them,  who  contemn  them  ? 

Do  ye  not  entertain  some  prejudice  against  some  pnblic  ordinancea,  or 
against  the  public  minister  ?  Even  this  is  enough  to  render  them  less  com- 
fortable, less  effectual.  Why  was  the  public  ministiy  of  Christ  leas  effectual 
amongst  his  own  countrymen  ?  Why  were  they  possessed  with  prejudices 
against  him  ?  Mat.  xiii.  55. 

Have  ye  not  neglected  the  public  worship  ?  Have  ye  absented  yoorselvfls 
from  the  ordinances  without  any  necessary  occasion  ?  Oh  how  common  is 
this  sin  I  and  how  justly  chastised,  when  the  Lord  absents  himself  from 
them,  who  are  so  willingly  absent  from  his  public  worship.  When  yoa 
withdraw  from  the  public  ordinances,  you  withdraw  from  God ;  and  ia  not 
here  reason  enough  for  the  Lord  to  withdraw  from  you  ? 

Come  ye  not  unprepared,  with  slight  and  careless  hearts,  without  due 
apprehensions,  either  of  the  Lord  or  of  yourselves  ?  This  is  to  a&ont  his 
majesty,  this  Lays  his  honour  low,  Mai.  i.  6.  No  wonder  if  ye  find  not  that 
power  and  quickening  virtue  in  the  ordinances ;  you  may  find  the  reason  in 
yourselves ;  you  hereby  provoke  the  Lord  to  withdraw  from  them,  and  you 
in  them. 

Where  are  your  desires  after  public  ordinances,  after  the  presence  of  God 
in  them,  after  the  spiritual  advantages  of  them?  Can  ye  say  with  him, 
'  One  thing  I  have  desired,  and  that  will  I  seek  after,  that  I  may  dwell  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord,'  &e.    Can  ye  say,  <  As  the  lurt  panteth  after  the 
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water-brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  0  God  9  My  soul  thirsteth  for 
God,  when  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  God  ?'  Can  jon  say,  *  My  sonl 
thirsteth  for  thee,  my  flesh  longeth  for  thee,  to  see  thy  glory,'  &c.  Can  ye 
say,  *  My  soul  longeth,  yea,  even  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord ;  my 
heart  and  my  flesh  orieth  oat  for  the  living  God.'  Oh,  were  there  bat  snch 
deaires,  there  wonld  be  few  snch  complaints,  few  sach  objections.  Were 
there  each  desires,  the  Lord  woold  qniddy  clothe  his  pablie  ordinances  with 
their  wonted  glory  and  power,  canse  to  say,  Nunquam  ab$  tey  absque  U,  Bat 
is  it  not  reason  they  should  not  ei\joy  much,  who  desire  so  little  ? 

Do  ye  not  give  way  to  deadness,  slothfnlness,  carelessnes  in  public 
worship  ?  Do  you  stir  up  yourselves  to  lay  hold  on  God  ?  It  is  the 
diligent  hand  that  makes  rich.  *  He  becomes  poor  that  dealeth  with  a  slack 
hand,'  Prov.  i.  4.  If  the  ordinances  come  not  to  you,  as  a  ship  laden  with 
precious  treasures,  blame  your  negligence :  Heb.  zi.  6,  *  He  is  a  rewarder  of 
them  that  diligently  seek  him.' 

Do  ye  come  in  faith  ?  Do  your  thoughts  and  hearts  work  upon  a  pro- 
mise, when  you  are  going  to  public  ordinances  ?  You  know  who  said  it, 
'  Except  ye  believe,  ye  shall  not  see  the  power  of  God.'  If  Christ  could  do 
no  mighty  works,  because  of  their  unbelief,  what  think  ye  the  ordinances 
can  do? 

Do  ye  not  come  for  by-ends,  come  fat  something  else,  something  worse, 
than  thai  which  you  complain  you  find  not  ?  Come  ye  not  for  custom, 
because  it  is  the  fashion,  and  sluune  not  to  come  to  it  ?  Come  ye  not  to 
avoid  the  censure,  the  oflence,  the  displeasure  of  others  ?  Come  ye  not  to  stop 
the  mouth  of  conscience,  to  avoid  its  clamours  ?  Come  ye  not  for  niceties, 
notions,  novelties,  as  those  who  seek  a  fine  weed  rather  than  the  ears  of 
com  ?  Come  for  what  you  will,  if  ye  come  not  to  meet  with  God,  to  get 
life,  to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit,  is  it  not  reason  why  you  should  go  without 
them? 

Do  ye  not  neglect  the  after  improvement  of  public  ordinances  ?  Neglect 
ye  not  to  draw  out  the  efficacy  of  them  in  secret,  by  prayer,  meditation,  and 
the  exercise  of  fiidth  ?  Think  ye  the  act  done  is  sufficient,  labouring  for  nothing 
but  what  ye  find  in  the  present  exercise  ?  Do  ye  think  your  work  done 
when  the  minister  has  done  ?  Oh  no.  If  you  would  enjoy  God  in  the 
word,  then  your  work  should  begin.  The  ordinances  are  like  grapes ;  it  is 
not  enough  that  they  are  given  into  your  hands ;  if  you  would  have  the 
sweetness  and  nourishment  of  them,  they  must  be  pressed,  that  is  your  work 
in  secret.  The  negligence,  carelessness,  slothfidness  of  men  in  not  improv- 
ing public  ordinances  in  secret,  causes  him  to  withdraw  himself,  and  his 
biesaing  in  public. 

Theee,  and  such  evils,  provoke  the  Lord  to  deny  his  presence,  withhold 
the  comforts  and  blessed  advantages  of  public  worship ;  so  as  oUiers  may 
enjoy  more  hereof  in  private  than  those  that  are  herein  guilty  do  find  in 
puhhc.  You  need  but  read  your  own  hearts  for  an  answer  to  this  olgection ; 
it  is  not  because  the  Lord  is  less  to  be  found  in  public  than  in  private,  that 
you  find  less  of  him  there,  but  because  you  make  yourselves  uncapable  of 
eigoying  him,  unfit  to  find  him. 

9.  Suppose  what  is  alleged  were  true,  that  you  did  find  more  joys,  enlaige- 
ment,  assistance  in  private,  that  there  was  no  mistake  in  these  experiences, 
and  Uiat  they  we^B  ordinary,  which  I  am  far  firom  granting,  yet,  allowing  all 
the  advantage  imaginable  in  this  respect  to  private  duties,  this  notwithstand- 
ing, public  worship  is  to  be  preferred,  for  divers  other  unanswerable  reasons 
formerly  given.  I  will  but  now  instsjice  in  two.  Public  worship  is  a  more 
public  good,  it  is  more  edifying,  the  advantage  more  common  and  extensive, 
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the  benefit  more  universal,  and  therefore  to  be  preferred  before  private,  at 
much  as  an  universal  benefit  is  to  be  preferred  before  a  particular,  a  public 
good  before  a  private.  He  is  a  man  unworthy  to  live  in  a  conunonwealth,  who 
will  prefer  his  private  interests  before  the  pnbUc  good.  It  is  a  nobleness  of 
spirit  to  be  public-spirited;  the  light  of  nature  discovers  an  excellency  in  it, 
religion  and  gospel  principles  much  more  require  it,  and  the  Lord  himself 
does  commend  and  encourage  it  with  special  rewards.  Those  that  profess 
themselves  to  be  servants  of  God  should  be  ashamed  to  be  outvied  herein 
by  heathen.  Our  first  question  should  not  be,  Where  may  I  receive  most 
good  ?  But  where  may  I  do  most  good  ?  The  saving  of  souls  should  be 
preferred  before  our  comforts,  and  that  advantage  most  valued  which  is  most 
extensive  and  universal.  Such  is  the  advantage  of  public  ordinances,  and 
therefore  they  are  as  &r  to  be  preferred  before  private,  as  the  public  good 
before  a  man's  private  interest. 

Then  suppose  you  found  more  comfort,  enlargement  in  private  than  in 
public  worship,  yet  the  glory  of  Gh>d  is  to  be  preferred  before  your  advan- 
tages ;  and  therefore  that  whereby  his  glory  is  most  advanced,  before  that 
wherein  your  particular  interest  is  most  promoted.  But  God  is  most  glori- 
fied in  public  worship;  here  is  given  the  most  ample  testimony  to  his 
glorious  excellencies,  here  is  the  most  public  acknowledgment  of  his  glory. 
No  otherwise  can  we  glorify  him  than  by  acknowledging  his  glory,  and  the 
more  public  this  acknowledgment  is,  the  more  is  he  glonfied ;  but  it  is  most 
pubUc  in  public  worship,  and  therefore  this  is  as  much  to  be  preferred  before 
private,  as  the  glory  of  God  before  your  private  advantage. 

U8e  1.  Reproof  to  those  that  undervalue  public  worship.  Too  numy  there 
are  worthy  of  this  reproof,  especially  two  sorts : 

1.  Those  that  prefer  worse  things  before  public  worship.  If  it  be  to  be 
preferred  before  private  duties,  which  are  excellent  and  singularly  advanta- 
geous in  themselves,  how  hebously  do  they  sin  who  prefer  things  that  are 
base  and  sinful  before  public  ordinances ;  ihos»  who  prefer  their  ease,  their 
worldly  employments,  their  lusts  or  unlawful  recreations,  before  them  ! 

Do  not  they  prefer  their  ease  before  the  worship  of  Qod,  who  will  not  take 
the  pains,  who  will  excuse  themselves  by  very  slight  and  trivial  occasions 
from  coming  to  the  place  of  public  worslup  ?  The  Lord  has  not  made  the 
way  to  his  worship  so  tedious,  so  toilsome,  as  it  was  under  the  bw ;  there 
is  not  the  distance  of  many  miles  betwixt  us  and  it,  nor  will  it  cost  us  divers 
days*  journey  to  have  the  opportunities  of  pabUc  worship ;  we  have  it  at  our 
doors.  And  yet  such  slothfulness,  such  contempt  there  is  of  it,  as  we  will 
scarce  sometimes  stir  out  of  doors  to  ei\joy  these  blessed  liberties ;  a  little 
rain,  a  little  cold,  anything  of  like  moment,  we  take  for  a  sufficient  excuse 
to  be  absent.  The  people  of  God,  in  former  times,  counted  it  their  happi* 
ness  that  they  might  come  to  the  public  ordinances,  though  through  rain, 
and  cold,  and  wearisome  journeys,  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  But  where  is  this  zeal  for 
God's  worship  now  ?  Is  there  not  much  less,  when  the  gospel  engages  us  to 
much  more  ?  May  not  even  the  unbelieving  Jews  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
the  slothfulness  of  this  generation,  and  condemn  it  7  No  such  thing  would 
hinder  them  from  coming  to  the  gates  of  Zion  at  the  appointed  seasons,  how 
far  soever  their  habitations  were  distant  from  it,  how  unseasonable  soever  the 
season  seemed ;  yet  many  amongst  us  make  every  sorry  thing  a  lion  in  the 
way,  prefer  their  sloth,  and  ease  before  God*s  pubUc  worship. 

Others  prefer  their  worldly  occasions  before  the  public  worship  of  God, 
willingly  embrace  any  earthly  business  ofiered  to  stay  from  the  ordinances. 
Esau  was  stigmatised  as  a  pro&ne  person  for  preferring  the  pottage  before 
his  birthright;  but  they  exceed  Esau  in  proianeness  who  prefer  Uie  things 
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of  the  worid  before  this  aingalar  prerogatiTe,  of  wdrshipping  God  in  public. 
What  a  special  privilege  is  this !  How  few  are  they  in  the  world  enjoy  it ! 
Does  the  Lord  voachsafe  this  hononr,  to  have  it,  and  himself  in  it  con- 
temned ?  Of  thirty  parts,  into  which  the  world  may  be  divided,  twenty-five 
are  pagans  or  Mahometans,  wholly  without  the  true  worship  of  God ;  but 
five  bear  the  name  of  Christian.  And  of  those,  when  you  have  discounted 
the  Greeks,  papists,  Abassines,  amongst  whom  the  worship  of  God  is  wofhlly 
eorrupted,  you  may  judge  to  how  small  a  part  of  mankind  the  Lord  has 
TOQchsafed  his  public  worship  in  its  purity.  It  is  a  special,  a  peculiar 
fiivour,  a  singular  prerogative.  Oh  what  profaneness  is  it,  to  prefer  outward 
things,  such  as  are  common  to  all,  to  the  worst  of  all,  before  this  peculiar 
blessing!  Yet  how  common  is  this  profimeness !  The  thinness  of  our 
assemblies  does  daily  testify  it.  One  part  of  the  day  is  thought  enough  by 
aome,  too  much  by  others,  for  God*s  public  worship;  whereas  we  think  no- 
thing too  much  for  the  world.    Oh  the  Lord's  infinite  patience ! 

Others  prefer  their  lust  before  it ;  had  rather  sit  in  an  ale-house,  or  in  the 
seat  of  scomers,  than  wait  at  the  posts  of  wisdom.  Many  had  ratiier  spend 
that  time  which  the  Lord  has  allotted  for  their  souls,  in  sports  and  recrea- 
tions, than  in  the  public  worship ;  think  one  whole  day  in  seven  too  much,  will 
lob  God  of  all,  or  part  of  it,  to  recreate  themselves.  Oh  that  such  profane- 
ness should  be  so  common  where  the  light  of  the  gospel  has  so  long  shined  I 
The  Lord  prefers  the  gates  of  Zion,  but  these  prefer  Meshech  and  the  tents 
of  Eedar.  I  beseech  you,  consider  the  heinousness  of  this  sin.  The  Lord 
styles  his  worship  his  name  frequently  in  Scripture,  as  though  his  worship 
were  as  dear  to  him  as  himself.  What  do  ye  then  but  contemn  Gk>d  him- 
self, while  ye  despise  his  worship  ?  He  that  speaks  it  of  his  officers  has  the 
same  account  of  his  ordinances :  he  that  despiseth  them  despiseth  me,  &c. 
And  what  do  ye  think  it  is  to  despise  Christ  ?  How  jealous  has  the  Lord 
always  shewed  himself  of  his  worship !  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  judg- 
ments we  meet  with*  in  Scripture  have  been  inflicted  for  some  miscarriage 
about  his  worship.  For  this  Nadab  and  Abihu  consumed  with  fire  from 
heaven,  for  this  Eli's  family  utterly  ruined,  for  this  Uzziah  smitten  with 
leprosy  and  Uzzah  with  sudden  dea^,  Michal  with  barrenness,  for  an  error 
in  the  outward  part  of  worship.  The  Lord  is  a  jeabus  God,  jealous  espe- 
cially over  his  worship.  If  you  despise  that,  you  are  in  danger ;  his  jealousy 
will  bum  like  fire  against  you.  Now,  do  ye  not  despise  it,  when  you  prefer 
your  ease,  worldly  aflairs,  lusts,  idleness,  recreations  before  it  7  This  is  to 
profane  the  holy,  the  glorious  name  of  God.  And  the  Lord  will  not  hold 
him  guiltless ;  it  is  a  /xi/W/; ;  the  Lord  will  certainly  judge,  surely  condemn, 
him  that  does  so. 

2.  They  deserve  reproof  who  prefer  private  before  public  worship,  or  equal 
with  it.     I  shall  but  instance  in  two  particulars,  wherein  this  is  evident. 

(1.)  When  private  duties  are  used  in  the  time  and  place  of  public  worship. 
Now,  how  ordinary  is  this  amongst  us  I  When  you  come  too  late  to  wait 
upon  God,  after  the  public  worship  is  begun,  I  see  it  is  common  to  fall  to 
your  private  prayers,  whatever  public  ordmance  be  in  hand.  Now,  what  is 
this  but  to  prefer  your  private  praying  before  the  public  worship,  and  so  to 
despise  the  ordinance  in  hand  7  What  is  it  but  to  thrust  public  worship 
out  of  its  season,  and  put  private  in  its  room  7  It  is  held  indeed  a  great 
point  of  devotion  and  reverence,  that  is  the  pretence  for  it;  but  this 
pretended  reverence  oasts  a  real  disrespect  upon  the  public  ordinance  then 
used.  For  the  mind  is  withdrawn  firom  it  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  the  out- 
ward man  in  the  sight  of  men ;  and  so  public  worship  is  hereby  disrespected, 
in  the  sight  both  of  Crod  and  men. 
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The  intention  may  be  good  indeed,  but  that  oannot  justify  what  is  sinful, 
what  is  evil ;  for  we  must  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it.  And  this 
is  evil,  it  is  sinful,  since  it  is  sinful  to  prefer  a  private  duty  before  a  public 
ordinance. 

It  is  against  the  apostle's  rule,  which  he  prescribes  for  the  regalating  of 
public  assemblies:  1  Cor.  xiv.  40,  '  Lot  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in 
order.'  Now  that  is  not  done  in  order,  which  is  not  done  in  its  place  and 
season ;  but  this  is  neither  the  place  nor  season  for  private  prayers ;  it  is 
the  time  of  public  worship,  ther^ore  private  is  now  unseasonable.  Nor  is 
this  the  place  of  private  prayer ;  that  is  thy  closet,  according  to  Christ's 
direction,  Mat.  vi.  6 ;  and  he  makes  it  the  badge  of  hypocrites,  to  nse  their 
private  prayers  in  public  places,  ver.  5.  A  good  thing,  out  of  its  place  and 
season,  may  become  evil,  evil  in  the  worst  sense,  that  is,  sinfhL  This  is 
not  the  place,  the  time  for  your  private  prayers,  therefore  it  iB  a  disorder 
here  to  use  them ;  and  what  is  here  disorderly,  is,  by  the  apostle's  rule, 
sinful,  and  therefore  I  beseech  you  let  it  be  avoided.  Do  not  expect  the 
Lord  will  accept  your  private  devotion,  when  it  casts  disrespect  upon  his 
public  worship,  which  he  himself  prefers,  and  vnU  have  ns  to  prefer  before 
private. 

(2.)  When  men  absent  themselves  from  public  worship,  under  pretence 
that  they  can  serve  the  Lord  at  home  as  well  in  private.  How  many  are 
apt  to  say,  they  see  not  but  their  time  may  be  as  well  spent  at  home,  in 
praying,  reading  some  good  book,  or  discoursing  on  some  profitable  sulyect, 
as  in  the  use  of  ordinances  m  public  assemblies !  They  see  not  but  private 
prayer  may.be  as  good  to  them  as  public,  or  private  reading  and  opening 
the  Scripture  as  profitable  as  public  preaching ;  they  say  of  their  private 
duties^  as  Naaman  of  the  waters  of  Damascus,  2  Kings  v.  12.  May  I  not 
serve  the  Lord  as  acceptably,  with  as  much  advantage,  in  private  exercises 
of  religion  ?  May  I  not  wash  in  these  and  be  clean  ?  They  aee  not  the 
great  blessings  Grod  has  annexed  to  public  worship  more  than  to  private. 
Oh,  but  if  it  be  Urns,  if  one  be  as  good  as  the  o^er,  what  means  the  Lord  to 
prefer  one  before  the  other?  To  what  purpose  did  the  Lord  choose  the 
gates  of  Zion,  to  place  his  name  there,  if  he  might  have  been  worshipped  as 
well  in  the  dwellings  of  Jacob  ?  How  do  men  of  this  conceit  run  counter 
to  the  Lord  ?  He  prefers  the  gates  of  Zion,  not  oidy  before  one  or  some, 
but  before  Al  the  dwellings  of  Jacob ;  and  they  prefer  one  such  dwelling 
before  the  gates  of  Zion.  What  is  this  but  to  disparage  the  wisdom  of  Qod, 
in  preferring  one  before  another  when  both  are  equal ;  in  preferring  that 
which  is  unworthy  to  be  preferred  9  What  presumption  is  this,  to  make 
yourselves  wiser  &an  God,  and  to  undertake  to  correct  him  ?  He  says  the 
gates  of  Zion  are  to  be  loved,  public  worship  before  private ;  you  say  no, 
you  see  no  reason  but  one  should  be  loved  as  well  as  the  other.  Who  art 
thou,  0  man,  who  thus  disputest  against  God  ? 

To  conclude  this  use,  let  me  shew  you  the  sinfulness  of  preferring  private 
worship  before  public,  in  the  fore-noentioned  or  other  respects,  by  ^»pljiQg 
what  has  been  delivered.  To  prefer  private  before  public,  or  by  not  pre- 
ferring public  before  private,  in  your  judgment,  affection,  or  practice,  yon 
neglect  the  glory  of  G(Mi,  which  is  here  most  advanced ;  you  slight  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  which  is  here  most  vouchsafed,  that  presence  which  is  the 
greatest  happiness  the  people  of  Gk>d  can  expect,  in  heaven  or  on  earth. 
You  undervalue  the  manifestation  of  God,  those  blessed  visions  of  life  and 
peace,  which  are  most  evidently,  most  comfortably,  here  represented ;  those 
manifestations  which  are  the  dawnings  of  approaching  glory,  the  first  gtimpsee 
of  the  beatifical  vision.     You  contemn  those  blessed  soiU  advantages  yi^<^ 
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are  here  more  plentifallj  gained ;  you  prefer  'a  private  sapposed  benefit 
before  pnblic  edification  ;  yoa  expose  yourselves  to  the  danger  of  backslid- 
ing, which  is  here  more  effectually  prevented ;  you  contemn  the  Lord's 
greatest  works  upon  the  souls  of  sinners,  which  are  here  ordinarily  effected ; 
you  slight  heaven,  which  is  here  in  a  more  lively  manner  resembled ;  you 
disparage  the  judgment  of  the  most  renowned  servants  of  God,  who  in  all 
ages  have  confirmed  this  truth  by  their  testimony  or  practice ;  you  make 
yourselves  less  capable  of  procuring  public  mercies,  or  diverting  public 
calamities,  slighting  the  means  most  conducible  to  this  end ;  you  undervalue 
the  blood  of  Christ,  whose  influence  is  here  most  powerful ;  you  despise 
those  great  and  precious  promises  of  the  gospel,  which  are  more  engaged  for 
public  worship  than  private.  Oh,  consider  how  heinous  that  sin  is,  which 
involves  the  soul  in  so  much  guilt,  which  is  attended  with  so  many  pro- 
voking evils ;  bewail  this  sin,  so  far  as  thou  art  guilty  of  it,  and  let  the  sin- 
fiolness  thereof  engage  thee  to  be  watchful  against  it. 

Uie  2,  of  exhortation.  Be  exhorted  to  give  to  the  public  worship  of  God 
the  glory  that  is  due  to  it ;  let  it  have  the  pre-eminence  which  the  Lord  has 
given  it ;  prefer  it  before  private,  in  your  thoughts,  in  your  affections,  in 
your  practice.  Get  higher  thoughts  of  public  ordinances,  get  affections 
answerable  to  those  apprehensions ;  manifest  both  by  a  frequent  affectionate 
use  of  these  ordinances,  by  your  praises  for  the  enjoyment,  by  your  prayers 
for  the  continuance  of  them.  A  duty  this  is  which  the  text  requires,  a  duty 
which  these  times  call  for.  When  there  is  so  much  disrespect  cast  upon  the 
worship  of  Gk>d,  your  endeavours  should  be  more  for  the  advancement  of  it. 
This  is  the  way  to  shew  yourselves  £uthfnl  to  God,  stedfast  and  upright,  in 
the  midst  of  a  declining  generation.  This  duty  always  finds  acceptance  with 
God ;  bat  now  he  will  take  it  better,  because  there  is  a  stream  of  tempta- 
tion, of  opposition  against  it.  Oh  let  not  your  souls  enter  into  their  secret, 
who  dishonour  God,  by  despising  his  public  worship  ;  who  blaspheme  God, 
by  speaking  contemptU)ly  of  his  name,  that  name  which  he  records  amongst 
OS,  and  thereby  does  graciously  distinguish  us  from  the  neglected  world.  I 
might  enforce  this  wilh  many  motives ;  but  what  more  forcible  than  this  in 
the  text  ?  *  The  Lord  loves  the  gates  of  Zion,  more  than  all  the  dwellings 
of  Jacob.'  Those  that  thus  do  are  herein  like  the  Lord.  This  is  the  highest 
pitch  of  excellency  that  angels  or  men  can  aspire  to,  to  be  conformable  to  the 
Lord,  to  be  like  him,  to  have  any  resemblance  of  him.-  Why,  this  is  the 
way ;  when  we  thus  love,  prefer  tiie,  public  worship,  the  like  mind  is  in  us 
that  is  in  the  Lord  (so  far  as  likeness  may  be  admitted,  where  there  is  an 
infinite  distance),  herein  yon  wiU  be  followers  of  God  as  dear  children. 
Whereas  those  who  despise  the  public  worship  of  God,  despise  God  himself, 
comply  with  Satan  in  one  of  his  most  mischievous  designs  against  God  and 
his  people,  and  hereby  do  what  in  them  lies  to  lay  his  honour  in  the  dust. 
It  is  not  ont  of  any  respect  of  private  duties  that  Satan  endeavours  to  ad- 
vance them  above  public  worship ;  his  design  is  to  withdraw  professors 
from  both,  he  knows  they  stand  or  fidl  together,  and  the  event  proves  it. 
You  will  find  those  that  withdraw  from  public  worship  will  not  long  make 
conscience  of  private ;  except  the  Lord  break  Satan's  design,  by  a  sudden 
redocin^  them.  If  you  will  not  be  carried  away  with  the  error  of  ihe  wicked, 
and  fjall  into  the  snare  of  the  devil,  keep  up  Uie  honour  of  public  worship. 
To  thai  end  observe  these  directions. 

1.  Get  high  thoughts  of  God.  The  Lord  and  his  worship  are  so  nearly 
related,  as  tiiey  are  either  esteemed  or  despised  together.  He  that  has 
high  thoughts  of  God,  will  have  suitable  apprehensions  of  his  worship, 
therein  h£  glory  most  appears,  Ps.  cii.  16.     We  see  it  in  David.    None 
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had  higher  apprehenuons  *of  God ;  see  with  what  raised  expreesioiis  he 
extols  him,  Ps.  exlvi.  And  none  had  a  higher  esteem  of  pablic  worship,  is 
appears  in  those  affectionate  ^expressions  fonnerly  alleged.  If  yon  have 
high  thoughts  of  Grod,  that  will  be  of  high  esteem  with  yon,  wherein  he 
most  appears,  wherein  he  is  most  enjoyed.  *  In  the  temple  will  evezy  one 
speak  of  his  glory/  for  in  pubUc  wonhip  he  appears  most  glorions.  If  je 
have  low  thoughts  of  God,  no  wonder  if  yon  onderralae  his  worship !  If 
yon  have  a  high  esteem  of  God,  yon  will  haTe  an  answerable  esteem  of  his 
name,  of  his  worship.  So  Ps.  xlviii.,  they  profess  their  high  thoughts  of 
Zion,  the  public  ordinances,  ver.  2,  8,  and  the  reason  you  may  see :  Ter.  9, 

*  We  have  thought  of  thy  loTing-kindness,  0  Grod,  in  the  midst  of  thy 
temple  1'  If  you  apprehend  God  as  great,  and  holy,  and  fearfol,  and 
glorious,  it  will  help  you  to  such  thoughts  of  his  worship  as  becomes  his 
great,  and  holy,  and  fearful  name.     His  worship  is  his  name. 

2.  Get  due  apprehensions  of  those  things,  whereupon  the  pre-eminence  of 
public  worship  is  grounded.  It  follows,  ver.  8,  *  Glorious  things,'  Ac,  ui. 
of  the  church  and  ordinances  of  God.  It  was  the  city  of  Qod  in  these 
respects,  and  in  no  other  respect  could  so  glorious  things  he  spoken  of  ii 
Here  is  the  sweetest  enjoyment  of  God,  the  clearest  discoveries  of  his  gloiy, 
the  powerful  workings  of  the  Spirit,  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  in  its  font 
and  efficacy,  the  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises  in  their  sweetest 
influences,  spiritual  life  and  strength,  soul  comforts  and  refireshments,  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ,  the  salvation  of 
souls.  These  are  the  glorious  things  that  are  spoken  of  public  worship ; 
get  a  high  esteem  of  these,  and  public  worship  will  be  highly  valnei 
Look  upon  public  ordinances  in  their  glory,  as  they  give  the  greatest  gloij 
to  the  God  of  heaven,  as  they  are  the  greatest  glory  of  his  people  on  etorth, 
and  this  will  raise  a  spiritual  mind  to  high  apprehensions  of  them.  WiU 
you  not  honour  that  which  is  most  honourable  to  God,  that  which  is  your 
greatest  honour  7  Here  the  Lord,  if  anywhere  in  the  world,  receives  the 
glory  due  unto  his  name,  Ps.  xxix.  1,  2.  To  worship  God  in  public  is  the 
way  to  give  him  the  glory  due  to  his  name ;  and  is  not  this  of  highest  value  ? 
It  is  your  glory  too.  Public  ordinances  are  the  glory  of  the  people  tfast 
enjoy,  that  improve  them.  Where  the  Lord  has  placed  his  name,  there  his 
honour  dweUs.  When  the  Lord  has  erected  his  public  worship  in  a  plaee, 
then  glory  dwells  in  that  hmd ;  when  this  is  removed,  the  glory  is  departed. 
That  which  is  most  your  glory,  challenges  your  highest  esteem.  Look  upon 
this  as  your  glory,  and  then  you  will  account  it  h^hly  valuable. 

8.  Delight  in  the  worship  of  God.  We  soon  disrespect  that  which  ve 
take  no  pleasure  in ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  Lord  is  commanding  the 
sanctifying  of  his  Sabbath,  he  joins  these :  Isa.  Iviii.  18,  *  If  thou  turn  awsj 
thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day,  and 
call  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honourable/  &c.  If  it  he 
not  your  delight,  it  will  not  be  honourable.  If  you  be  of  their  temper  who 
say,  '  When  will  the  new  moon  be  gone,  that  we  may  sell  com ;  and  the 
Sabbath,  that  we  may  set  forth  wheat  T  Amos  viii.  6  ;  if  public  ordinances, 
praying,  preaching,  be  a  burden  to  you :  not  only  private  duties,  bat  the 
base  things  of  the  world,  will  take  pUce  of  it  in  your  minds  and  hearts. 
When  we  are  weary  of  a  thing,  take  no  pleasure  in  it,  we  easily  give  way 
to  any  suggestion  tiiat  may  disparage  it.  Let  the  worship  of  God  be  yoor 
delight,  the  joy  and  solace  of  your  souls.  Be  glad  of  all  opportunities  to 
wor^p  God  in  public,  in  season,  and  out  of  season,  like  David :  Ps.  cxzii.  h 

*  1  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me.  Let  us  go  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord-' 
Let  it  be  your  meat  and  drink  to  b0  thus  employed ;  go,  as  to  a  feast ;  ait 
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down  under  the  shadow  with  great  delight,  while  the  fraiis  of  ordinances,  the 
shadow  of  heavenly  eDJoyments,  are  sweet. 

4.  Qei  spiritual  hea^.  All  the  glory  of  public  worship  is  spiritual,  and 
spiritual  things  are  spiritually  discerned,  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  A  carnal  man  cannot 
discern  that  which  renders  the  public  ordinances  so  highly  yaluable.  Cus- 
tom, and  other  respects,  may  persuade  him  to  use  them,  but  he  will  never 
peroeiTe  the  glory,  the  spiritual  value  of  God*s  worship,  till  he  have  a 
spiritual  eye.  Christ  himself  was  foolishness  to  the  Greeks,  because  they 
saw  no  fiurther  than  his  outside,  1  Cor.  i.  28.  So  was  the  preaching  of 
Christ  to  carnal  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  so  it  is,  more  or  less,  to  all  natural 
men,  except  some  outward  respect,  some  plaasible  ornament  commend  it. 
A  spiritual  eye  can  discern  a  glory  in  public  worship,  when  the  outside  seems 
mean  and  contemptible.  As  the  unbelieving  Jews  of  Christ,  so  carnal  men 
of  his  ordinances;  there  is  no  form  nor  comeliness  therein  to  command 
any  extraordinary  respect;  they  see  no  beauty  therein  that  they  should 
desire  them. 

5.  Look  upon  the  public  ordinances  with  the  eye  of  faith.  If  you  consult 
only  with  sense,  you  will  be  apt  to  say  as  the  Assyrian,  What  are  the  waters 
of  Jordan  more  Uian  the  rivers  of  Damascus  7  What  is  there  in  public  read- 
ing the  word,  more  than  reading  at  home?  What  is  there  in  public 
preaching,  more  than  in  another  good  discourse  ?  Sense  will  discern  no 
more  in  one  than  in  the  other ;  but  the  eye  of  faiik  looks  through  the  pros- 
pect of  a  promise,  and  so  makes  greater,  more,  glorious  discoveries ;  passes 
through  the  mean  outside,  to  the  discovery  of  a  special,  an  inward  glory ; 
sees  a  special  blessing,  a  special  assistance,  a  special  presence,  a  special  ad- 
vantage, in  public  worship  ;  no  way  so  discoverable  as  by  the  eye  of  faith 
through  a  promise.  Unbelievers  want  this  perspective,  and  therefore  see  no 
further  than  the  outside. 

Faith  can  see  the  wisdom  of  God  in  that  preaching,  which  the  blind  world 
counts  foolishness,  as  they  did  the  apostle's ;  can  see  a  glory  in  those  ordi- 
nanees  which,  in  the  eyes  of  carnal  men,  are  mean  and  contemptible.  When 
the  child  Jesus  lay  in  the  manger,  a  poor,  despicable  condition,  the  wise 
men  saw,  through  those  poor  swaddling  clothes,  such  a  glory  as  commanded 
their  wonder  and  adoration,  whenas  many  others,  in  the  same  inn,  saw  no 
soeh  thing.  And  why  so  ?  The  wise  men  looked  upon  the  child  Jesus 
throng  that  intimation,  that  word  from  heaven,  whereby  he  was  made 
known  to  them.  The  outside  of  public  worship,  now  under  the  gospel,  is 
bat  like  those  poor  swaddling  clothes;  but  Christ  is  wrapped  in  them,  there 
is  a  spiritual  glory  within,  which  a  believer  discerns,  and  accordingly  values 
them,  whenas  an  unbeliever  sees  no  such  thing.  That  worship,  which,  to 
sense  and  unbelief  is  mean  and  contemptible,  is  to  faith,  looking  through 
a  promise,  the  most  glorious  administration  under  heaven.  The  eye  of  faith 
must  be  opened,  else  the  ordinances  will  not  be  valued.  The  Lord  has  given 
more  encouragements  to  £uth  under  the  gospel,  and  therefore  may  expect 
more  exercise  of  it,  than  under  the  law.  And  his  dispensations  are  answer- 
able. His  children  under  the  law  were  in  their  minority  and  nonage,  Gal. 
iv.  1.  The  outside  of  his  worship  was  then  glorious,  the  administration  of 
it  in  state  and  pomp,  he  allowed  Uie  children  that  which  would  please  their 
senses ;  but  now,  under  the  gospel,  they  are  come  to  riper  age,  he  allows 
no  such  gay  outside,  prescribes  no  such  pomp  as  sense  is  taken  with ;  the 
glory  is  spiritual,  and  such  as  is  only  visible  to  faith.  And  yet  the  glory  of 
the  second  temple  is  greater  than  the  first,  the  public  woiship  under  the 
gospel  is  more  glorious  than  under  the  law.  Though  there  be  no  golden 
>  in  the  ark,  overlaid  with  gold,  no  eherubims  of  glory  shadowing  the 
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mercy-seat,  no  sach  oraament  to  take  the  senses,  yet  th^e  is  a  far  more 
exceeding  glory,  2  Cor.  iii.  11,  but  it  is  such  a  glory  as  is  only  discerned 
by  the  eye  of  faith.  This  yon  mast  exercise  if  you  would  give  to  the  pablio 
worship  of  God  the  glory  that  is  due  to  it. 

6.  Labour  to  draw  out  the  Yirtue  and  efficacy  of  public  ordinances,  to 
make  the  utmost  improvements  of  them.  When  you  find  the  refreshing 
comforts,  the  blessed  advantages  of  public  worship,  you  will  not  need  numy 
motives  to  give  them  their  due  honour:  Ps.  xlviii.  8,  '  As  we  have  heard,  so 
have  we  seen,'  &c.  When  they  had  not  only  heard,  but  seen,  what  God 
was  to  his  people  io  his  public  worship,  no  wonder  if  they  express  their  hif(h 
esteem  of  it :  ver.  1-8,  *  Great  is  the  Lord,  and  groatly  to  be  praised  in  the 
city  of  our  Gk>d,  in  the  mountain  of  his  holiness.  Beautiful  for  situatioD, 
the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  mount  Zion,*  Ac. 

Now,  that  you  may  reap  such  advantage  by  them  as  may  raise  joor 
esteem  of  them, 

1.  Come  not  unprepared.  No  wonder  if  unfruitfulness  under  the  ordi* 
nances  be  so  common,  when  neglect  of  preparation  is  so  ordinary :  Eccles. 
V.  2,  '  Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thine  heart  be  hasty  to  utter 
any^ing  before  God.'  Come  not  rashly,  without  dae  consideration  with 
whom  you  have  to  do,  and  what  yon  are  a-doing.  Come  not  with  guilt 
and  pollution  upon  your  consciences,  Ezek.  xxiii.  21,  29.  This  is  it  from 
which  we  must  be  separate,  if  we  would  have  Qod  receive  as,  2  Cor. 
vL  17.  Come  not  with  minds  and  affections  entangled  in  the  world :  '  Pot 
off  thy  shoes,'  &c.  Come  not  with  careless,  indisposed  spirits,  with  hearts 
unfixed,  Ps.  Ivii.  7.  Come  not  with  that  carnal,  dull  temper,  which  your 
hearts  contract  by  meddling  with  the  world.  Plough  up  the  fallow  gronnd. 
If  you  sow  among  thorns,  you  will  reap  little  to  raise  your  esteem :  f^.  xxvi. 
6,  *  I  will  wash  mine  hands  in  innocency,  so  will  I  compass  thine  altar, 
0  Lord.'  He  alludes  to  the  custom  of  the  priests,  enjoined  under  the  law 
to  wash  their  hands  and  feet,  when  they  went  about  the  service  of  the  taber- 
nacle. And  this  was  exemplary  to  the  people  then,  to  us  now,  to  teaeh  ns 
with  what  preparedness  we  should  approach  God. 

>  2.  Get  acquainted  with  your  spiritual  condition.  Come  apprehensive  of 
the  state  of  your  souls,  whether  it  be  the  state  of  grace  or  nature,  what 
your  spiritual  wants,  what  your  inward  distempers,  what  your  temptations 
are;  else  you  may  hear  much  to  little  purpose,  not  disoeming  what  is 
seasonable ;  else  many  a  petition  may  pass  unobserved,  when  you  know  not 
what  most  concerns  you.  Oh,  if  professors  knew  their  soul's  condition  punc- 
tually, and  were  throughly  affected  with  it,  the  word  would  come  in  seasont 
it  would  be  like  apples  of  gold,  the  ordinances  would  be  as  rain  upon  the 
new-mown  grass,  they  would  distil  a  fraitfdl  influence,  and  their  souls  would 
grow  as  the  lily. 

8.  Gome  with  hearts  hungering  after  the  eigoyment  of  Christ  in  his  ordi- 
nances. This  affection  has  the  promise :  Mat.  v.,  *  He  fllleth  the  hungiy 
with  good  things.'  Sense  of  emptiness  and  indigency  brings  yon  under  the 
aspect  of  this  promise,  under  the  sweet  and  gracious  influences  of  it ;  whereas 
coDceitedness  of  our  own  abundance,  senselessness  of  our  spiritual  poverty, 
shuts  up  the  treasury  of  heaven  against  us,  *  The  rich  he  sends  empty  away,' 
Ps.  bcxxi.  10.  Our  souls  shonld  stretch  themselves  wide  open,  in  earnest 
longings  after  God ;  this  is  the  way  to  be  filled  with  the  rich  blessingB  of 
spiritual  ordinances. 

4.  Use  the  ordinances  with  holy  fear  and  reverence,  Ps.  ii.  11,  and  iii.  7. 
That  confidence  which  the  Lord  approves  in  his  children  is  not  a  cans 
boldness,  such  as  some  mistake  in  the  room  of  it    When  we  are  admitted 
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to  most  intimacy  and  familiarity  with  Christ,  when  we  are  invited  to  kiss  the 
Son ;  yet  there  is  a  holy  fear  required :  *  Serve  the  Lord  with  fear,'  &o. 
When  we  have  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord's  gracious  condescension  to  us 
poor  worms,  yet  then  we  must  tremble  in  apprehension  of  that  overpower- 
ing glory  and  excellency  to  which  we  approach,  Heb.  xii.  28.  The  house, 
which  the  Lord  prefers  before  the  temple,  is  a  trembling  heart,  Isa.  Ixvi. 
And  if  he  choose  it  for  his  habitation,  he  will  richly  furnish  it ;  his  presence 
will  be  to  it  light  and  life,  joy  and  strength,  grace  and  glory. 

5.  What  you  do  in  public  worship,  do  it  with  all  your  might.  Shake  off 
that  slothful,  indifferent,  lukewarm  tamper,  which  is  so  odious  to  God.  Let 
joor  whole  man  tender  this  worship.  Think  it  not  enough  to  present  your 
bodies  before  the  Lord.  Bodily  worship  profits  as  little  as  bodily  exercise. 
The  worship  of  the  body  is  but  the  carcase  of  worship ;  it  is  soul  worship 
that  is  the  soul  of  worship.  Those  that  draw  near  witii  their  lips  only  shall 
find  God  far  Plough  firom  them ;  not  only  lips,  and  mouth,  and  tongue,  but 
nxind,  and  heart,  and  affections ;  not  only  knee,  and  hand,  and  eye,  but 
heart,  and  conscience,  and  memory,  must  be  pressed  to  attend  upon  God 
in  public  worship.  David  says,  not  only  '  my  flesh  longs  for  thee,'  but  *  my 
soul  thirsts  for  thee.'  Then  will  the  Lord  draw  near,  when  our  whole  man 
waits  on  him  ;  then  will  the  Lord  be  found,  when  we  seek  him  with  our 
whole  heart. 

Let  your  whole  man  wait  upon  God ;  serve  him  so  with  all  your  might. 
Let  his  worship  be  your  work,  and  be  as  diligent  in  it  for  your  souls,  as  you 
are  in  other  employments  for  your  bodies.  Spiritual  slothfulness  is  the  rain  of 
souls,  it  brings  them  to  consumptions,  it  leaves  them  languishing  under  sad 
distempers.  Those  that  will  not  stir  up  themselves  to  lay  hold  on  God, 
will  be  bowed  down  under  many  infirmities.  Soul-poverty  will  be  the  issue 
of  spiritual  sloth,  Prov.  xviii.,  *  a  great  waster.'  So  far  from  increasing  the 
stock  of  grace,  as  he  will  greatly  waste  it,  Prov.  xx.  4.  It  holds  in  a  spiri- 
tual sense.  His  soul  shall  be  in  a  beggarly  .condition,  as  though  it  had 
nothing,  even  in  harvest,  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  when  others  are  reaping  the 
sweet  fruits  of  public  ordinances,  and  laying  up  store  against  winter,  against 
an  evil  day.  In  the  midst  of  their  plenty,  the  spiritual  sluggard  shall  have 
nothing,  Prov.  xii.  17.  It  is  the  diligent  man  Uiat  shall  be  enriched  with 
precious  substance,  even  the  precious  advantages  of  public  worship.  The 
Lord  is  the  rewarder  of  those  that  seek  him  diligently.  Those  that  are 
diligent  in  preparing  for  it,  diligent  in  attending  on  it,  diligent  in  after 
improvement  of  the  ordinances,  this  man's  soul  shall  be  rich,  rich  towards 
God.  The  Lord  will  bless  him  with  sach  spiritual  riches,  in  the  use  of 
public  ordinances,  as  will  raise  his  esteem  of  them. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  DIVINITY  OF  THE  PAPISTS 


DISOOTEBED  TO  BE  DX8TBU0TIYB  OF 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  MEN'S  SOULS. 


[As  this  is  a  polemical  treatise,  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  nse 
more  than  ordinary  care  in  verifying  the  numerous  quotations.  Almost 
the  whole  have  been  so  verified,  and  may  be  depended  upon  as  abso- 
lately  accurate. — ^Ed.J 


AN  ADYERTISEMENT. 


I HATB  always  thought,  since  I  considered  and  nnderstood  what  popery  was, 
that  the  knowing  of  it  wonld  he  a  sofficient  dissuasive  from  it,  to  those 
that  regard  God  and  their  souls.  This  persuasion,  together  with  compas- 
sion for  those  that  are  seduced,  and  desire  to  secure  those  that  are  in  danger, 
engaged  me  in  this  present  undertaking ;  wherein  I  haye  discoyered  what 
the  practical  divinity  of  that  church  is,  how  pernicious,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  way  to  salvation  declared  in  the  Scripture.  I  have  herein  the  concur- 
rence of  some  (few  in  comparison)  of  that  church,  who  are  sensible  of  such 
doctrine  prevailing  amongst  them,  as  they  say  is  absolutely  opposite  to  the 
roles  and  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  i  such  as  no  man  that  hath  never  so  little  ten- 
derness of  his  own  salvation,  but  must  conceive  an  horror  at ; '  such  as  they 
call  a  poisonous  morality,  more  corrupt  than  that  of  pagans  themselves  ;  < 
and  which  permits  Christians  to  do,  what  pagans,  Jews,  Mahometans,  and 
barbarians,  would  have  had  in  execration ;  ^  such  as  is,  in  their  style,  the 
most  palpable  darkness  that  ever  came  out  of  the  bottomless  pit ;  ^  such 
ss  overtluows  the  essential  points  of  Christian  religion,  and  the  maxims  that 
are  most  important,  and  of  greatest  necessity,  in  order  to  the  salvation 
of  men.  *  Of  this  they  have  given  the  world  notice  in  several  dis- 
eonrses,^  two  of  which  I  have  seen  (though  unhappily  not  the  ktter, 
till  I  had  gone  through  the  greatest  part  of  what  I  intended).  As  to  the 
extent  of  Siis  execrable  divinity,  they  declare,  that  whole  societies  wonld 
have  these  extravagancies  accounted  Roman  traditions ;  8  that  the  church  is 
overgrown  with  this  poisonous  morality ;  that  it  is  ready  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  the  deluge  of  these  corruptions ;  Uiat  the  church  is  filled  with  this  most 
palpable  darbiess.*  Elsewhere  they  seem  to  fix  this  charge  upon  the 
Jesuits  principally,  as  if  they  would  have  it  thought  not  to  reach  much 
farther ;  but  withal  tell  us,  that  the  Jesuits  are  the  most  numerous  and  the 
most  powerful  body  of  men  in  the  whole  church,  and  have  the  disposal  of 
the  consciences  of  all  the  greatest  ^^  Bo  that  I  can  represent  them  no  worse 

>  Bepresentation  of  Cni^s  of  Paris,  p.  8.  '  Page  4. 
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than  Bome  of  themselTes  do ;  and  the  wont  that  can  be  said  iallsy  by  their 
own  acknowledgment,  upon  the  most  considerable  part  of  their  chnrch.  That 
they  should  so  far  accuse  the  whole,  cannot  be  expected  (whatever  occasion 
there  be  for  it),  so  long  as  they  think  fit  to  continue  in  its  communion*  But 
then,  if  we  regard  those  who  are  so  great  a  part  of  the  church  upon  ttie 
account  of  their  numbers,  and  more  in  respect  of  their  authority  and  b* 
fluence,  the  maxims  so  branded,^  are  Roman  traditions,*  the  true  doctrine  of 
fiuth,  the  true  morality  of  the  church,  not  asserted  by  that  society  alone,  but 
equidly  (if  not  more)  by  Catholic  writers  of  all  sorts ;  and  those  that  quarrel 
thereat  are  factious  spirits.  Hereby,  so  far  as  the  testimony  of  adyersaries 
against  themselves  can  clear  a  matter  in  question,  there  is  evidence,  both 
that  the  practical  doctrine  amongst  them  is  pernicious  and  damnable,  and 
also  that  it  is  common  and  generally  Mowed. 

I  intend  not  here  to  impeach  any  maxim  peculiar  to  the  Jesuits,  but  that 
doctrine  of  the  Bomanists  which  is  hx  more  extensive,  delivered  by  canon- 
ists and  divines,  secular  and  regular,  of  every  sort,  and  in  part  by  the  canon 
law  and  their  councils  (who  sometimes  glance  at  this  subject,  though  they 
make  it  not  their  business) ;  that  which  in  most  particulars,  and  those  of 
greatest  moment,  is  anoienter  than  the  Society ;  and  in  many  points  such, 
as  the  censnrers  of  the  Jesuits'  morality  do  not  touch,  but  either  approve 
themselves,  or  dare  not  condemn,  lest  they  should  involve  the  whole  church 
in  the  condemnation.  I  cannot  discern  that  the  practical  divinity  of  the 
Jesuits  is  more  corrupt  than  that  of  other  Bomish  writers,  tiieir  contempo- 
raries ;  and  those  that  view  the  moral  discourses  of  both,  and  compare  them, 
will  (if  I  much  mistake  not)  discern  no  other.  I  never  yet  met  with  any 
author  of  that  order  so  intolerably  licentious,  but  might  be  matched,  if  not 
outvied,  by  others.  There  is  no  need  to  except  Escobar  or  Bauny  (though 
most  branded),  nor  do  their  keen  antagonists  do  it,  when  they  speak  of  others 
whom  they  know  to  be  no  Jesuits,  as  the  most  extravagant  that  ever  were.  > 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  odium  which  a  community  incurs  should  be 
appropriated  to  a  party ;  nor  that  the  Society  only  should  be  noted  as  the 
sink,  when  the  corruption  is  apparent  everywhere.  So  fiir  as  the  Jesuits 
are  concerned  herein,  it  hath  been  sufficiently  exposed  by  others ;  upon 
which  account  I  decline  those  of  that  order,  not  putting  the  reader  to  rely 
upon  any  evidence  from  their  writing.  Only  because  it  is  requifflte  to  shew 
their  concurrence  in  some  points,  which  otherwise  might  not  pass  for  the 
common  doctrine,  I  make  use  of  Bellarmine  freely  (whom  none  can  count  a 
corrupter  of  popery,  however  Christianity  hath  been  treated  by  him),  and  of 
Suarez  sometimes  (whose  judgment  alone  is  counted  equivalent  to  a  tiionBaod 
others,  by  some^  that  are  none  of  the  Society).  I  allege  beside,  thongh 
rarely,  one  or  two  more  of  those  fathers,  of  like  eminency  and  authority  in 
that  church ;  but  none  of  them,  save  in  such  points  wherein  they  have  not 
been  noted  for  extravagancies  by  others ;  or  in  such  wherein  those  of  other 
orders  concur  with,  or  go  beyond  them.  The  greatest  advantage  I  make  of 
them,  is  to  represent  the  opinions  of  others,  not  their  own ;  and  most  herein 
of  Suarez,  who  usually  gives  an  accoxmt  of  the  common  doctrine  out  of  xm- 
exceptionable  authors.  Those  whom  I  principally  rely  on  to  make  good  the 
charge,  are  the  ancienter  and  better  sort  of  ^eir  divines  and  casuists  (the 
strictest  of  them  in  points  of  morality  that  I  could  meet  with),  such  as  are  bo 
far  frx>m  being  disciples  of  Ignatius,  that  most  of  them  are  Dominicans  (most 
opposite  of  all  orders  to  the  Jesuits,  and  said  to  be  the  least  tainted  with 
these  corruptions),  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  writers  before  their 

>  Supra.  *  Kemonstrance  of  the  Cur^  of  Paris. 

*  Defence  of  the  Factum.  ^  Vid.  Jo.  Sane.  Disp.  44,  n.  41. 
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order  was  fionnded,  or  appeared  to  the  world  on  this  sabjeot.  To  these  I 
ha^a  added  other  casuists  of  this  last  age,  not  that  there  is  need  to  produce 
any  worse  than  the  fonner,  hat  to  shew  that  time  hath  made  little  or  no 
alteration  amongst  them  for  the  better. 

The  Bomanists,  when  they  are  ashamed  of  their  doctrine,  or  think  the 
world  wiU  cry  shame  of  it,  are  wont  to  disown  it.  It  is  like  they  may  do  so 
here,  and  tell  as  that  these  points,  not  being  determined  by  oooncils,  are  not 
the  doctrine  of  their  chorch,  bat  Ihe  opinions  of  particolar  doctors.  This 
aenres  them  for  a  shift  in  other  cases  with  some  colour,  bat  it  will  be  absord 
to  ofbr  at  it  here.  For  thoagh  this  be  not  their  doctrine  of  fiedth,  which 
with  some  generals,  most  aboat  the  sacraments,  (reflected  on  in  the  seqael  as 
tbere  is  oeeasion)  is  the  baainess  of  their  councils ;  yet  it  is  the  practical 
doctrine  of  their  church,  if  it  hare  any,  and  if  they  think  their  cathc4ics  con- 
eemed.to  be  Christians  more  than  merely  in  opinion.  And  this,  under  scTcral 
beads,  I  haye  collected  out  of  such  writings  as  are  the  proper  place  of  it. 
Thordbre,  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  doctrine  of  their  dmrch,  because  the 
particulars  are  not  found  decided  by  councils,  is  to  tell  us  that  they  are  not 
cfaazged  with  it,  unless  we  can  find  it,  where  they  know  it  cannot  be  found, 
and  where,  with  any  reason,  it  cannot  be  looked  for.  It  is  no  more  reason- 
able than  k  one,  who  hath  taken  a  purse,  should  plead,  though  it  be  found 
in  his  hand,  that  he  is  not  to  be  charged  with  it,  unless  we  can  spy  it  in  his 
mooth,  whcm  yet  he  never  opens  it.  That  councils  should  giTO  particular 
directions  for  conscience  and  practice,  in  cases  innumerable,  was  never 
attempted,  nor  ever  can  be  expected.  Their  church  leaves  this  to  her  divines 
and  casuists ;  and  that  nothing  may  pass  them  but  what  is  agreeable  to  her 
sense,  no  books  are  to  be  published,  but  with  the  approbation  and  authority 
of  such  as  are  counted  competent  judges  hereof;  so  that  the  doctrine  of  their 
autborised  writers,  that  especially  wherein  they  commonly  agree,  is  the  prac- 
tical doctrine  of  that  church,  or  else  she  hath  none  such,  and  consequently 
no  care  of  the  lives  and  consciences  of  her  members ;  and  though  this  be  not 
in&llible,  or  dsjide,  as  they  count  the  decisions  of  councils,  yet  is  it  as  cer- 
tain, they  say,  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  requires,  nor  do  Uiey  pretend  to 
bave  any  in&Uible  doctrine  for  particular  directions  herein ;  which  yet  may 
josUy  seem  very  strange  to  any  man  that  considers  that  gross  &ults  in  life 
uid  practice  are  more  in&llibly  danmable  than  errors  in  fidth  and  specula- 
tion. Now,  upon  this  their  common  doctrine,  the  substance  of  the  charge 
ensoing,  and  the  principal  articles  thereof,  are  grounded.  As  for  the  opinions 
of  particular  doctors,  wherein  there  is  no  such  common  concurrence,  though 
tbc^  be  not  so  certain  as  the  other,  yet  they  are  (even  the  worst  of  them) 
^t  in  practice,  any  of  theur  people  may  foUow  them  without  danger,  and 
y^  a  good  conscience ;  for  this  (as  will  appear  hereafter)  is  the  common 
jndgment  of  theur  schools  and  doctors,  and  so  far  the  doctrine  of  their  church. 
And  if  that  churdi  did  no  farther  own  these  opinions,  conmion  or  particular, 
then,  under  this  character,  this  is  enough  for  our  purpose  (when  the  question 
is  of  the  danger  of  popery  in  reference  to  men's  salvation),  that  she  counts 
BQcb  rules  of  life  safe,  and  publicly  allows  them  as  direction  for  practice, 
vbieh  tend  to  ruin  rel^on  and  men's  souls.  If  they  were  not  counted  safe, 
tbat  eburch  which  pretends  to  so  much  care  of  souls,  since  all  in  her  com- 
monion  are  exposed  to  the  danger,  would  be  concerned  to  give  warning  of  it, 
sQd  brand  these  n^iTimi  as  pernicious ;  but  this  was  never  yet  done,  nor  ever 
like  to  be.  These  opinions,  all,  or  the  greatest  part  of  them,  were  taught 
uid  published  in  that  church,  before  the  Council  of  Trent ;  there  was  time 
enough,  in  ei^teen  years,  to  take  cognisance  of  them  and  their  pernicious 
coQBequence ;  yet,  when  tiiey  bestowed  anathemas  so  liberally,  where  there 
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was  oceasion,  and  (for  the  mosi  part)  where  there  was  none,  they  thought 
not  fit  to  hestow  one  corse  upon  Uiese  doctrines,  how  execrable  soever ;  yea, 
some  part  thereof  of  worst  consequence  had  there  an  express  confirmation. 
Their  popes  since,  though  they  eonld  see  occasion  to  condemn  such  propo- 
sitions as  the  five  ascribed  to  Jansenins,  and  those  of  Bains,  White,  and 
many  others,  could  not,  by  the  help  of  a  judgment  counted  inflEiIlible,  diseem 
anyiliing  in  the  worst  of  &ese  doctrines  worthy  of,  or  fit  for,  their  censure. 
The  cardinals  of  the  inquisition  at  Rome,  and  their  setters  in  other  countries, 
whose  business  it  is  to  spy  whatever  (in  books  particularly)  is  against  &ith 
and  good  manners,  see  nothing  of  this  nature  in  that  which  destroys  both. 
No  expurgatory  index  (what  havoc  soever  has  been  made  by  those  tools  in 
their  best  authors)  hath,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  touched  the  common 
opinions  here  exposed.  It  is  true,  some  others  have  been  expunged,  and  I 
find  above  forty  opinions  of  the  late  casuists  censured  by  Alexander  the 
Seventh,  and  the  cardinals  of  their  sacred  congregation  ;^  but  hereby  more 
authority  is  added  to  those  I  insist  on,  being  thought  good  enough  to  pw 
untouched ;  which  must  therefore  be  counted  sound  doctrine  and  safe  for 
practice  in  the  judgment  of  their  virtual  church,  and  the  chief  parts  of  their 
church  representative. 

There  is  no  ground  to  expect  that  this  doctrine,  as  to  the  principal  and 
most  pernicious  parts  of  it,  will  ever  be  condemned  by  any  popes  or  councils 
of  such  complerion  and  principles  as  that  of  Trent,  where  it  was  a  maxim 
observed  religiously,  that  no  determination  should  pass,  which  either  in  matter 
or  form  would  disoblige  any  considerable  party  among  them,  much  less  all. 
The  Boman  interest  is  supported  by  such  politics,  and  must  be  secured, 
whatever  become  of  souls  or  saring  doctrine.  There  are  indeed  some  dis- 
senters amongst  them  (as  there  are  elsewhere)  who  complain  of  their  monl 
divinity,  but  they  are  such  whose  power  and  interest  can  reach  little  further 
than  complaints  ;  and  these  are  so  far  from  being  the  voice  or  sense  of  their 
church,  that  their  writings  which  exhibit  such  complaints  are  condemned  at 
Rome'  by  the  supreme  tribunal  (as  they  call  it)  of  the  inquisition. 

In  short,  by  the  known  custom  and  settled  order  of  the  Boman  church, 
the  people,  for  regulating  of  their  hearts  and  lives,  are  to  be  directed  by  their 
confessors,  their  confessors  have  their  direction  herein  from  their  casuists 
and  practical  authors ;  both  priests  and  people  must  believe  this  to  be  safe, 
because  the  church  hath  made  this  provision  for  them,  approves  the  course, 
and  obligeth  them  to  take  no  other.  And  thus  that  doctrine,  the  deadly 
venom  whereof  I  here  discover,  must  be  conveyed  from  their  casuists  to  aU 
sorts  amongst  them ;  nor  must  they  fear  any  danger  in  it,  unless  they  will 
question  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  their  church.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  this  doctrine  is  thus  fiu:  owned  by  the  church  of  Bome;  whether 
it  be  delivered  fallibly  or  infallibly,  by  councils  or  without,  is  not  at  all  here 
considerable.  It  is  enough  that  such  is  the  conduct  provided  for  Boman 
catholics,  and  that  it  is  to  be  followed  without  apprehension  of>  danger,  and 
cannot  be  declined  by  those  that  will  keep  the  onimary  road  of  that  church, 
though  it  lead  directly  to  destruction. 

When  no  other  shift  will  serve,  to  hinder  those  from  being  undeceived 
whom  they  would  delude,  it  is  usual  with  them  to  make  loud  outcries  of 
false  citations,  and  that  their  doctrine  is  misrepresented.  I  have  been  ver? 
careful  to  give  no  just  occasion  for  this,  being  apprehensive  that  he  who  doth 
it  wrongs  not  them  more  than  he  doth  himself  and  his  cause.  The  places 
cited  I  have  viewed  again  and  again,  where  there  might  be  any  doubt  of  mis- 
construction, and  set  down  their  own  words  where  it  might  seem  scarce 
^  Index  Expurg.  sub  Alexand.  VII.  An.  16C6.  *  Ibid. 
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eradiUe  that  ChristianB  and  divines  (directing  conscience)  should  speak  at 
siieh  a  rate ;  and  where  that  would  have  been  too  tedious,  have  given  their 
sense  fiuthldUy,  so  fieur  as  I  could  discern  it,  and  directed  the  reader  where 
he  may  find  and  judge  thereof  himself.  Yet  if,  notwithstanding  all  the  care 
and  diligence  I  could  use,  it  hath  been  my  unhappiness  anywhere  to  mistake 
them,  npon  notice  from  any  I  shall  do  them  right;  and  am  capable  to  give 
them  ibrther  satisfaction,  knowing  well  that  I  am  yet  far  from  representing 
their  doctrine  fully  so  bad  as  it  is.  Large  volumes  might  be  filled  with  the 
cormptions  of  it ;  I  have  but  pointed  at  some,  and  contented  myself  with  few 
authors  in  many  particulars,  where  plenty  might  have  been  produced.  I 
designed  briefness,  and  have  waived  much  that  was  ready,  lest  I  should  be 
tedious,  considering  that  some  who  are  most  concerned  in  such  discourses 
will  have  nothing  at  all  when  they  think  too  much  is  ofiered. 

I  have  been  less  solicitous  about  the  style ;  it  doth  not  always  satisfy  my- 
sdf,  so  that  I  can  aUow  others  to  find  fiiult  with  it ;  it  may  be  thought  some- 
times less  grave,  elsewhere  too  sharp  and  vehement.  I  suffered  it  to  be 
what  the  subject  would  have  it ;  and  the  quality  thereof  now  and  then  over- 
ruled me,  somewhat  against  my  own  inclination.  Only  I  make  nothing 
ridiculous,  but  find  it  so,  and  should  scarce  do  it  right  if  I  represented  it 
otherwise  than  it  is.  Where  I  seem  too  sharp  or  severe  upon  any  occasion, 
I  found  something  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  that  forced  me  to  it.  And 
it  is  not  easy  (if  it  be  congruous  or  just)  to  speak  of  what  is  monstrously 
extravagant  or  pernicious,  with  such  calmness  as  we  treat  indifferent  things. 
It  will  be  enough  for  me  if  (through  God's  blessing)  people  will  hereby 
be  brought  to  understand  that  popery  designs  not  to  trouble  them  either  with 
the  reality  of  religion,  or  the  happiness  which  Christ  has  entailed  thereoD. 
And  that  their  practical  doctrine  is  contrived  accordingly,  will,  I  doubt  not, 
be  hereby  manifest  to  all  such  as  have  a  mind  to  see,  and  are  not  wilfully 
resolved  to  lose  the  way  to  salvation,  and  their  souls  together,  by  shutting 
their  eyes  against  so  plain  a  discovery  of  so  great  a  danger. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  danger  of  popeiy  in  points  of  flEiKh  hath  been  snfficiently  diseoTered  to 
the  world  bj  the  divines  of  the  Reformation,  bnt  their  doctrme,  which  con- 
cerns life  and  practice,  hath  not  been  so  much  insisted  on.  And  jet  there 
is  as  much  occasion  for  this ;  for  here  the  mischief  is  as  great,  an  nnchiis- 
tian  heart  and  life  being  at  least  as  damning  as  erroneons  belief;  and  hereby 
the  great  apostasy  and  degeneracy  of  the  papal  chnreh  is  as  apparent,  and 
herein  they  have  proceeded  with  as  mnch  disregard  of  Christ  and  the  souls 
of  men.  Their  design  in  this  seems  to  have  been,  not  the  promoting  of 
Christ's  interest  (for  that  is  manifestly  prostituted),  but  the  securing  and 
greatening  of  a  faction,  which,  under  the  profession  of  Christianity,  might 
be  fidse  to  all  its  realities.  And  their  rule  is  the  corrupt  inclinations  of 
depraved  nature,  to  which  they  have  throughly  conformed  their  practical 
divinity,  which  easeth  it  of  the  duties  for  which  it  hath  an  aversation,  how 
mnch  soever  enjoined,  and  clears  its  way  to  those  sins  to  which  it  is  dis- 
posed, as  though  there  were  no  need  to  avoid  them.  This  rule  serves  their 
design  with  great  advantage ;  but  souls  are  more  endangered  hereby,  and 
their  principles  become  more  pernicious,  because  they  are  so  taking.  Per- 
suade a  man  that  he  may  safely  neglect  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  God, 
his  own  soul,  and  others,  and  may  gratify  the  lusts  he  is  addicted  to,  and 
give  him  the  maxims  of  religion,  and  the  authority  and  conclusions  of 
divines,  and  the  teachers  whom  he  trusts,  for  it,  and  he  will  like  that  reli- 
gion, because  he  loves  his  sin,  and  is  in  danger  to  follow  both,  though  he 
perish  for  it  eternally.  And  indeed  this  is  it  which  makes  the  condition  of 
papists  deplorable ;  for  though  the  principles  of  their  belief,  as  it  is  popish, 
be  mortally  poisonous,  yet  there  might  be  some  antidote  in  the  praeticals  of 
Christianity,  retained  and  followed  by  those  who  are  unavoidably  ignorant  of 
the  danger  of  their  more  speculative  errors,  and  so  some  hopes  of  such;  but 
their  practical  doctrine  being  no  less  corrupted,  the  remedy  itself  becomes 
poison,  and  their  condition  who  freely  let  it  down  hopeless.  Whether  their 
errors  in  matters  of  faith  be  directly  fundamental  hath  been  with  some  of 
their  opposers  a  question,  but  those  who  will  view  their  practical  doctrine 
may  discern  that  it  strikes  through  the  heart  of  Christianity,  casting  oS  the 
vitals  of  it  as  superfluities,  and  cuts  off  those  who  will  believe  and  follow  it 
from  the  way  of  life ;  not  only  by  encouraging  them  with  security  to  live  and 
die  in  all  sorts  of  wickedness,  but  also  by  obliging  them  to  neglect,  as  need- 
less, the  greatest  and  most  important  concerns  of  Christians,  without  which 
God  cannot  be  honoured  by  us,  nor  salvation  attained.  This  will  be  apparent 
by  observing  what  is  determined  in  that  church  by  those  who  have  the  con- 
duct of  their  lives  and  consciences,  concerning  the  worshipping  of  God, 
Christian  knowledge,  love  to  God,  faith  in  Christ,  repentance  from  dead 
works,  and  holiness  of  life ;  as  to  the  exercise  of  Christian  virtues,  the 
abandoning  of  sin,  and  the  practice  of  good  works ;  of  all  which  in  particular 
the  following  discourse  gives  an  account. 


THE  PRACTICAL  DIVIJiilTY  OF  THE  PAPISTS 

DISOOVKSBD  TO  BE  DESTBUOTZVE  OF 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  MEN'S  SOULS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Beal  worship  of  Ood  not  necessary  in  the  Church  of  Borne. 

There  is  nothing  wherein  the  hononr  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  men  is 
more  concerned  than  divine  worship.  Religion  provides  for  these  great  ends 
by  obliging  ns  to  worship  God ;  this  it  dotii  indispensably,  and  can  do  no 
less  withoat  abaodoning  itself;  for  this  is  essential  to  it,'  and  gives  it  being. 
And  the  truth  and  goodness  of  it  depends  as  much  thereon ;  fbr  no  religion 
is  trae  and  saving  bat  that  which  obligeth  to  worship  God  really.  Now 
worship  is  not  real  unless  mind  and  heart  concur  in  it ;  whatever  it  hath, 
without  this  it  wants'  its  life  and  soul,  and  is  no  more  worship  really  than  a 
picture  is  a  man.  Hence  Christ  brands  those  who  draw  near  to  God  with 
their  lips,  without  their  hearts,  for  hypocrites.  Mat.  xv.  7,  8,  Mark  vii.  6 ; 
such  as  pretend  to  be  what  they  are  not,  and  to  do  what  really  they  do  not ; 
who  are  but  worshippers  in  show  and  fiction  ;  no  more  so  indeed  than  the 
stage-player  is  the  prince  whose  part  he  acts.  The  Romanists  seem  to 
acknowledge  all  this,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  deny  but  that  it  is  as  neces- 
sary that  God  should  be  really  worshipped,  as  it  is  needful  that  he  should 
haTe  any  honour  in  the  world,  or  that  there  should  be  any  true  religion 
amongst  men,  or  salvation  for  them.  Yet  notwithstanding,  their  practical 
doctrine  makes  it  needless  to  worship  God  really.  That  this  may  be  fully 
and  distmctly  manifested,  let  us  observe,  ^rsf,  what  they  count  requisite  in 
divine  service  and  in  their  mass.  The  former  is  their  worship  for  every  day 
(which  goes  under  the  name  of  canonical  hours  and  the  divine  office),  and  is 
the  proper  service  of  their  clergy  and  monastics  ;  the  latter  is  for  holidays, 
and  is  common  to  the  people  with  the  religious,  and  the  only  public  service 
they  are  ordinarily  obliged  to.     Afterwards  we  may  reflect  upon  what  else 

*  Religio  est  Tirtng  per  qnam  homines  Deo  debitam  cnUnm  et  rererentiam  ezhibent. 
— TvIHds  didt,  11.  Rhet.  quod  religio  est  virtns,  qaA  snperiori  caidam  natnne  (qaam 
diffnain  Tocant)  cnltnm  c»remonianiqtte  afltert. — Aquinoi  ii.  2,  q.  Izzxi.  art.  i. 

'  Nam  spiritns  interior  adorationis,  qai  est  ipsa  yita  et  aniraa  adorationis  ezterioris, 
apellatar  qaoqne  ipsa  Veritas  adorationis. —  Kostims  dt  Adorat,  1  L  disp.  i.  cap.  ii. 
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pasMth  under  the  notion  of  worship  in  pnblio,  and  also  take  some  notice  of 
their  devotions,  or  religions  employments  in  private. 

For  the  first  of  these,  their  divine  service,  if  there  were  anything  of  reli- 
gion or  religions  worship  connted  needfhl  amongst  them,  it  wonld  be  required 
of  their  clergy,  and  those  whom  by  way  of  emineney  they  call  religions,  in 
their  divine  office  especially  (if  anywhere) ;  but  by  their  doctrine  it  is  not 
needfal  for  them  to  worship  God  really  there,  unless  he  can  be  said  to  be 
worshipped  where  both  himself  and  sdl  that  concerns  worshippers  indeed 
may  (as  it  may  by  their  leave)  be  quite  neglected,  and  no  way  actoailj 
minded.  They  seem,  at  least  some  of  them,  in  their  discourses  of  worship 
and  prayer  particularly,  to  require  as  necessary  thereto  both  an  act  of  the 
mind  and  of  the  will  {attsntion  and  intmtion  they  call  them) ;  but  proceed 
with  them  a  little,  and  you  will  find  the  former  of  these  quite  lost  in  the 
latter;  and  the  latter,  as  they  order  it,  dwindling  into  nothing.  It  is  the 
common  determination  of  their  schools  and  doctors,  that  actual  attention  of 
mind  is  not  necessary  when  they  recite  their  canonical  hours^  that  is,  they 
need  not  mind  God  in  their  service,  nor  the  matter  of  it  more  than  the  object, 
nor  the  sense  of  what  they  say,  nor  the  words  they  use ;  not  any  of  Uiese 
need  be  actually  minded.  A  purpose  or  intention  to  do  it  is  sufficient,  though 
that  purpose  be  not  at  all  performed.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  their  great 
Aquinas,^  concerning  prayer  in  general,  whom  the  rest'  commonly  follow. 
Attention  is  not  necessary  all  Uie  while,  but  the  virtue  of  the  first  intention, 
with  which  a  man  comes  to  prayer,  renders  the  whole  prayer  meritorious, 
as  it  falls  out  in  other  meritorious  acts.  And  this  first  intention  also  is 
enough  to  make  the  prayer  prevalent.  So  he  explains  his  main  conclusion, 
viz.  prayer  ought  to  be  at  least  attentive  in  respect  of  a  previous  intention.' 
So  that  they  may  be  attentive  enough,  by  virtue  of  this  first  intention,  though 
they  do  not  at  all  mind  afterwards  what  they  are  doing,  when  they  should  be 
worshipping ;  which  is  just  as  if  they  should  say,  a  man  that  goes  to  church 
with  an  intent  to  join  in  their  service,  but  (bUb  fast  asleep  when  he  comes 
there,  serves  God  effectually,  and  is  attentive  enough  by  virtue  of  that  former 
intention,  thongh  he  sleep  all  the  while.  It  seems  it  is  sufficient  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  effectual,  even  to  a  degree  meritorious,  to  worship  God 
as  one  that  is  asleep  may  worship  him,  if  he  falls  asleep  after  a  good  inten- 
tion. However,  hereby  it  is  manifest  that  with  them  it  is  not  needful  to 
worship  God  at  all,  even  in  their  most  solenm  service,  but  only  to  inteod 
some  such  thing.  If  there  be  a  purpose  of  worship,  tiiough  Gtod  be  never 
worshipped  indeed,  by  their  doctrine,  it  is  enough  for  him.  I  suppose  '  his 
holiness  *  would  not  think  himself  well  served  at  this  rate.  The  common 
women  at  Home  are  to  pay  him  AJuUo  a  head  weekly,  for  the  liberty  he  gives 
them  to  drive  there  their  trade ;  now  if,  instead  of  payment,  they  should 
allege  an  intention  of  it,  and  declare  this  is  all  they  are  obliged  to,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  acquitted  upon  that  account,  Uiough  they  never  laid  it 
down,  he  wonld  think  himself  not  paid  hereby,  but  scorned ;  he  loseth  his 
sacred  reverence,  and  is  affironted  into  the  bargain ;  yet  at  this  rate  will  he 

^  Ad  hunc  effectam  (m.  mereri)  non  ex  oecewitate  requiritor  qnod  attentio  tdsit 
orationi  per  totum  :  sed  vis  prims  intentionia,  qua  aliqais  ad  orandam  accedit,  reddit 
totam  orationem  meritoriam,  sicut  in  aliis  meritoriis  actibos  acddiL — ii.  2,  q.  Ixxxiii. 
art.  xiii. 

'  Ut  officiam  ipsa  attentio  comitetar  actnaliter,  nee  in  officio,  nee  in  aliis  oratipnibai» 
Tel  bonis  operibns,  reqniritar. — Sylvealer,  sum.  ▼.  bora  n.  xiii.  edit.  Logdon.  An.  1572. 
D.  Thom.  quem  omnes  sequuntur,  affirmat  (impetrationem)  non  pendere  ex  actasli 
attentione,  sed  virtualem  ad  illam  8nfficere,et  videtnr  certa  sententia. — Suarts,  lib.iiL 
De  Orat.  Vocal,  c.  v.  n.  v. 

*  Attentam  saltem  in  prima  intentions,  oportet  esse  orationem,  si  meritoria,  si  tsi- 
petrativa  sit  futnra,  meutemqne  spirituaUter  refectnra. — IM. 
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haTe  God  serred  by  Roman  catholics.    Well,  but  if  God  need  not  be  wor- 
ahipped  bnt  in  purpose  only,  and  the  intention  may  serve  without  the  act, 
yet  BQTe  it  must  be  an  actual  intention,  or  at  least  a  purpose  to  worship  6k)d. 
K  it  be  not  the  worship  of  Ck>d  that  they  need  intend,  divine  worship  is 
dearly  abandoned,  both  in  deed  and  in  purpose ;  if  it  must  not  be  actual, 
there  need  be  actually  no  thought  of  worshipping  God.   But  I  cannot  discern 
that  they  count  either  of  these  necessary.     They  declare  plainly  that  an 
actnal  intention  is  needless ;  in  this  they  generally  agree,  though  they  differ 
in  the  terms  by  which  they  use  to  express  it.     They  call  it  an  habitual,  or 
a  Yirtnal,  or  an  implicit  intention,  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  express  or 
actual ;  so  that  actually  either  to  worship  God,  or  to  have  an  intention  of 
worshipping  him,  is  more  than  needs.     But  since  they  will  not  have  it  actual, 
let  it  be  what  sort  of  intention  they  please  otherwise,  yet  sure  the  thing 
intended  should  be  the  worshipping  of  God ;  so  that  they  may  be  said  to 
worship  in  purpose,  though  they  think  it  needless  to  do  it  in  deed.     Whether 
they  count  this  necessary,  may  be  best  discerned  by  their  own  expressions, 
which  they  use  in  some  variety.     Commonly,  they  say,  a  virtual  intention 
may  serve.^     Now  this  is  not  an  intention,  indeed,  to  worship  God ;  but  sup- 
poseth  a  former  act,  by  virtue  of  which  one  is  said  to  have  an  intention  when 
really  he  hath  none.    As  they  caU  that  a  virtual  intention  to  worship  when 
a  man  had  a  purpose  to  attend,  though  he  do  it  not  at  all ;  answerably,  a 
virtual  intention  to  worship  will  be  a  purpose  or  thought  to  have  such  a 
purpose,  though  he  never  have  it.     Let  those  who  can  apprehend  how  they 
may  be  said  to  worship  God  so  much  as  in  purpose,  by  virtue  of  a  purpose 
to  worship  him,  which  they  have  not,  but  only  intend  to  have,  without  effect. 
But  it  may  be  there  is  no  such  intention  needful  with  them,  for  custom  may 
serve  to  this  purpose  (Soto).    The  precept  for  attending  the  performance  of 
^vine  service  canonically  includes  two  things  :*  first,  that  at  the  beginning 
of  prayer  every  one  mind  what  he  is  going  to  do.    But  for  this  former  it  is 
enough  that  it  be  done  by  virtue  of  some  former  intention  and  custom,  as  if 
one,  when  the  sign  is  given  for  prayers,  go,  as  is  the  custom,  to  the  choir  ; 
by  this  he  satisfies  the  precept.     Now  this  he  may  be  accustomed  to  do, 
without  any  thought  of  God,  or  of  worshipping  him ;  yet  by  virtue  of  that 
custom,  wherein  God  is  quite  neglected,  he  will  have  their  virtual  intention 
to  worship  him ;  all  the  intention  that  they  require,  that  is,  plainly  none  at 
all,  unless  by  virtue  of  neglecting  God  he  may  be  said  to  mind  him. 

Or  an  habitual  intention  may  serve,  they  sometimes  tell  us.  Sylvester' 
expresseth  it  thus,  after  Paludanus,  he  is  bound  in  the  beginning  of  the 
service  to  have  an  intent  to  perform  it,  so  that  the  service  may  be  from  his 
reason,  and  not  from  his  imagination  only,  t.  e.  he  must  go  about  it  like  a 
man,  and  not  like  a  beast.  But  lest  it  diionld  seem  too  hard  for  a  man  to 
go  about  their  service,  with  an  intention  so  much  distinguishing  him  from  a 
brute,  he  adds  a  &vourable  gloss.^    This  is  to  be  understood,  saith  he, 

^  Ad  hoTBf  canonicas  recte  proniinciandas  reqniritnr  propotitam  intendendi  et  atten- 
dcndi,  et  snfficit  virtaale. — Martin,  Navar.  Manaal.  Oonfesa.  cap.  i.  num.  xiii.  at  c. 
xjcT.  n.  CT.  edit.  Antwerp,  an.  1608 ;  Joe.  de  Cfrafys.  Decision.  Anrear.  1.  it.  c.  li.  n.  iv.  ^ 
edit.  Antwerp,  an.  1596;  Sftvett.  Bum,  v.  hor.  n.  ziv. 

'  Freceptam  attentionia  m  divino  officio  canonice  penolvendo,  dno  inclndit :  vide* 
ficet,  nt  orandi  initio  qnisqne  attendat  qnid  agere  aggreditnr— quia  ?ero  ad  prios 
roembrnm  satis  eat,  nt  virtnte  alicnjns  prsecedentis  intentionis  et  consoetndinis  fiat,  at 
si  qnis  dam  rignnm  ad  horas  datnr,  ad  diomm  de  more  vadit, — ^per  illnd  satisfadt 
prsBcepto. — De  JuatUia  it  Jure,  lib.  z.  qosMt.  v.  art.  v.  Edit  v.  Lngdan,  an.  1682. 

'  Qnanivm  ad  intentionem  vel  attentionem,  qnilibet  ad  officinm  obligatns  tenetnr 
in  prindpio  officii  habere  intentionem  satisfadendi,  ita  qnod  officinm  ab  intellectn  et 
Hon  ab  imaginatifa  proflciscatnr ;  secnndom  Petr.  de  Pal. 

*  Qnod  inteUige  actn,  vel  habitn  sen  virtnte.— i^Mm.  v.  hor.  n.  xiv. 
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either  in  act,  or  habiii  or  Tirtae ;  so  that  if  it  be  bat  an  habitaal  intantioii, 
it  may  Boffiee.^  Navarre  explains  it  by  this  conditional  (and  others  witii 
him),  if  one  be  asked,  why  he  takes  his  breviaxy,  he  would  answer,  that  be 
doth  it  to  say  serviee.'  Now  hereby  we  are  told,  that  rather  an  habitual 
than  a  yirtnal  intention  is  expressed ;  and  they  aokno^edge  that  such  an 
intention  is  not  snffioient*  for  a  human  act,  much  less  therefore  for  an  act 
of  worship.  Since  then  they  think  that  snch  an  intention  will  suffice,  a 
purpose  to  worship  God  is  not  needful  with  them,  unless  they  ean  make 
divine  worship  of  tiiat  which  is  less  than  human ;  or  will  have  the  brutes  to  be 
catholic  worshippers.  They  tell  us  also  that  this  habitual  intention  is  in 
those  that  are  asleep.*  So  Scotus,  the  first  founder  of  this  distinction  (and 
herein  that  which  they  call  virtual  agrees  with  it ;  indeed,  Aquinas*  saw  no 
cause  to  distinguish  them ;  and*  others,  who  affect  Scotus  his  subtlety,  use 
the  terms  as  if  they  were  distinct,  yet  confound  them  in  their  instances). 
And  thus,  when  all  the  worship  wlddi  they  think  needful  is  shrunk  up  into 
an  intention,  yet  that  intention  is  no  other  thui  ihey  may  have  in  a  dead 
sleep,  when  they  dream  of  no  such  thing.  So  that  their  souls  need  be  no 
more  concerned  in  worshipping  Grod,  either  when  they  are  at  service,  or  when 
they  are  addressing  themselves  to  it,  than  if  their  church  were  in  mount 
Celius  with  the  seven  sleepers.  YHien  they  are  coming  to  it  (as  we  see  here), 
they  need  have  no  more  purpose  to  worship  God  than  if  they  were  asleep ; 
and  when  they  are  at  it  (as  we  said  before),  they  need  no  more  attend  to  what 
they  are  a*doing  than  if  they  were  not  yet  awiJke. 

They  say  also  an'  implicit  intention  will  suffice ;  which  is,  as  they  explam 
it,  when  a  man  hath  not  expressly  any  thought  of  praying  or  worshippiog 
God,  when  he  is  to  read  service,  but  only  intends"  to  accomplish  the  precept 
of  the  church,  or  to  perform  his  task,  or  to  do  as  he  is  wont  to  do.  As  when 
a  man  first  tcjces  orders  or  enters  into  a  monastery,  understanding  that  the 
church  eojoins  all  in  that  capacity  daily  to  recite  their  canonical  hours,  if 
he  then  have  an  intention  to  perform  this  task,  to  do  as  the  church  requires, 
or  as  others  of  that  quality  are  wont  to  do,  and  accordingly  say  his  hourt  as 
the  fashion  is,  though  he  have  not  once  a  thought  of  God  or  worshipping 
him  all  his  life  after,  either  when  he  is  going  to  service,  or  when  he  is  read- 
ing it>  yet  that  first  intention  may  suffice,  yea,  it  is  of  such  sufficiency  that 
any  other  act  of  mind  or  heart,  either  in  worship,  or  in  order  to  it,  becomes 

^  Ibid.  c.  xzT.  n.  cri.  Jaxta  ea  qii»  post  alios,  presertim  Majorem,  scripsimiis.— 
Vide  Jae  Oraff,  ibid. 

'  Navar.  ezplicat  yirtnalem  intentionem  per  illam  eonditionalem,  qnia  s!  interro- 
garetar  quare  accipit  brcTariam,  responderet  se  id  facere  ad  recitandum.  Yeninuineii 
hoc  modo  magis  ezplicatur  habitualis  qoam  yirtoalis  intentio. — Suarez,  1.  iiL  de  Ont 
c.  iii.  n.  vi. 

'  Actus  antem  humaniis  non  potest  esse  ab  iotentione  tantom  habituali,  at  omDes 
sopponnnt,  et  per  se  constat — Idem,  1.  ir.  de  Horis,  c  xxtI.  n.  iii.    Actus  inde  proce> 

dens  non  est  humanns,  et  deliberatus Bellarm,  de  SaeramenUe,  L  i.  c.  xxTii.  p.  92, 

edit.  Lngd.  an.  1599. 

*  Nee  habet  tantum  infeentionem  habitnalem,  qnod  talem  habet  donniens. — SdoAm. 
m.  iv,  dist.  vi.  quest,  yi.    Qualis  etiam  in  dormiente  inesse  potest — Bellarm,  ibid. 

'  iii.  qosest.  buii.  art.  viii. 

"  Macor.  Narar.  Soto.  Graff,  g. 

'  Jo.  Macor.  Narar.  in  Soar,  de  Orat  L  iii.  c  iii.  n.  vi. 

*  Certum  imprimis  est,  satis  snperque  esse,  si  in  prindpio  acoedatur  ad  recitandom 
cum  proposito  iroplendi  prsBceptum,  eUamsi  in  discursa  orationis  in  mentem  non  veniat, 
satis  enim  est  quod  non  retractetnr,  quia  manet  virtus  prions  attentionis.  Preterea 
ut  censeatur  quia  accedere  ad  recitandum  cum  proposito  implendi  pneceptum,  satis  est 
quod  ex  consuetudine  quadam  velit  illam  actionem  tanquam  expietiTam  aui  mnneris 
et  obligationis,  Tel  quod  in  actu  exercito  (ut  sic  dicam)  velit  eam  facere,  at  aolet,  quia 
eo  ipso  Tult  illam  ut  impletiTam  prscepti.  Ito  iomitur  ex  Haeor,  KaTar.  et  uiis. 
— Idem,  L  iT.  de  Hor.  c  xxyi.  n.  tu 
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needless ;  it  is  of  SBch  admirable  6ffica<^,  that  by  Tiiiae  of  it  they  can  wor- 
ship Gody  when  they  mind  no  sach  thing  as  God,  or  worshipping  him, 
DO,  nor  ever  intend  it  otherwise.    Let  us  suppose  that  they  thoii§^t  it  requi- 
site to  renew  this  implicit  intention  frequently,  yet  would  it  not  necessarily 
amount  to  a  purpose  of  worshipping  God,  for  not  only  their  task,  and  what 
they  are  wont  to  do,  but  the  precept  of  the  church,  may  be  (as  we  shall  hear 
them  by  and  ^  by  dBclare)  accomplished  by  acts  of  wickedness,  which  sure 
cannot  be  acts  of  worship,  nor  a  design  to  do  them  an  intention  to  serve 
God ;  yea,  they  may  satisfy  the  church's  ixgunction  for  divine  service,  though 
they  have  an  express  intention  not  to  fulfil  it  all  the  while,  as*  Arragon 
and  their  divines  of  greatest  reputation  determine.     So  that  if  the  church  did 
enjoin  them  to  worship  God,  yet  no  intention  to  worship  him  would  be  need- 
fnl,  because  they  can  satisfy  the  church  with  a  contrary  intention.    Finally,  a 
eininl  intention  will  serve  their  turn ;  this  passeth  for  theur  common  doctrine.* 
If  a  man  intend  principally  his  own  praise  or  worldly  advantage,  and  so 
design  to  serve  himself,  and  not  God,  this  cannot  with  any  reason  be  counted 
an  intention  to  worship  God ;  yet  such  a  design  will  suffice  for  the  worship 
thej  require,  and  it  will  be  substantiaUy  good  in  their  account,  only  a 
litde  tainted  with  a  venial  speck,  which,  though  it  may  hinder  it  from  being 
meritorious  of  eternal  glory,  yet  he  that  never  otherwise  intends  to  pray  or 
worship  cannot  be  damned,  and  so  will  be  saved  nothwithstandiog.     In  short, 
the  Lord  requires  the  heart  in  worship ;  without  this,  nothing  else  can  please 
him,  nothing  in  his  account  will  be  a  real  honour  or  worship  of  him,  but 
only  in  appearance  and  fiction.    The  Romanists  teach,  that  God  need  not 
have  anyikhing  of  their  hearts  m  their  service,  not  any  one  act  or  motion 
thereof,  while  they  are  at  it,  only  some  sort  of  intention  before,  while  they 
are  gobg  about  it ;  but  this  no  act  of  will  or  heart  neither,  but  only  a  virtual, 
or  habilnal,  or  implicit  something ;  they  have  minced  it  so  small,  that  an 
ordinaiy  eye  cannot  discern  in  it  so  little,  as  a  purpose  to  serve  God ;  yea, 
in  fine,  they  have  reduced  it  to  that  which  is  worse  than  nothing,  and  if  the 
heart  must  be  cumbered  with  any  such  thing  as  an  intention  about  serving 
God,  yet  a  sinful  intention  may  serve,  this  satisfies  their  holy  church  and 
her  precept  fully ;  she  doth  not,  she  cannot,  require  any  more  for  God,  what 
burdens  soever  in  other  cases  she  lays  upon  the  consciences  of  men.     But 
though  the  heart,  and  eveiy  act  of  it,  be  thus  discharged  from  any  concern 
in  their  service,  yet  it  may  be  they  will  have  the  mind  more  engaged.    One 
act  thereof,  and  buione  (mental  attention),  they  seem  to  require ;  and  it  is 
true  some  of  them  make  show  of  calling  lor  it,  but  as  soon  as  ever  it  appears 
it  is  dismissed  immediately  as  needless,  for  they  conclude  generally,  that  a 
purpose  to  attend  will  serve,  though  they  attend  not,  and  &is  purpose  too 
by  their  handling  (as  we  have  seen)  comes  to  nothing  or  worse.   But  suppose 
they  did  (though  they  do  not)  account  an  intention  to  worship  God  needful, 
and  that  actual,  express,  and  well  qualified,  yet  they  confess^  an  intent  to 
worship  or  wait  on  God  is  not  to  worship  him  really :  no  more  than  a  man 
is  sober  when  he  is  drunk,  because  he  intended  to  be  sober.    But  they  leave 
us  no  ground  for  this  supposition,  yet  ascribe  as  much  to  their  intention, 
and  more  than  the  best  imaginable  will  bear,  after  they  have  reduced  it  to 

*  Sota  Caaos.  Medina.  Cordiiba.  IflTayar.  CovamiT.  Bonacina.  infhk 

'  In  Snares,  ibid.  n.  yiii.  et  torn.  iii.  disp.  IzxxTiii.  sect  iii.  There  are  near  thirty 
doctori  produced  for  this  hj  John  Martines  d«  Prado,  a  Dominican ;  torn.  ii.  TheoL 
Moral,  c  zxz.  q.  viii.  sect.  i«  n.  L 

'  Hsc  est  oommnnis  lententia— omnet  fatentnr.— /dnn.  Sua,  1.  iii.  de  Oral  c  iii. 
d/t..  Tide  infira. 

*  Licet  Telle  attendere,  non  ait  attendere  in  le,  at  vere  dixit  CBJtiMxijiB^-Svar.  de 
Orat  lib.  iiL  e.  It.  n.  7. 
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as  bad  as  nothiDg.    However,  since  all  the  worship  they  eoant  neeesaaiy  is 
inoladed  in  this  purpose,  and  all  their  pretensions  depend  on  it,  they  are 
concerned  to  have  it  thought  to  be  something,  and  they  will  seem  caatioifts 
about  it,  as  a  thing  material,  so  this  proviso  they  lay  down.^     It  must  not 
be  changed  into  a  contrary  purpose ;  lif  that  should  fall  out,  it  will  lose  its 
wonderful  virtue,  and  not  make  those  worshippers  who  mind  not  what  they 
are  doing  when  they  should  be  praying.     But  there  is  no  danger  of  this,  nor 
need  they  be  solicitous  about  it,  for  (as  they  tell  them)  they  change  not  their 
purpose,  though  they  do  nothing  that  they  intended,  or  do  what  is  qnite 
contrary  to  it,  viz.,  though  if  they  purposed  to  attend,  yet  they  attend  not  at 
all,  but  turn  their  minds  to  other  things,  if  they  act  cross  to  the  supposed 
intention ;  yet,  so  long  as  they  assume  not  a  contrary  purpose,  they  must  be 
thought  to  mind  what  they  are  about,  though  they  mind  it  not  one  moment ; 
and  there  need  be  as  little  care,  as  there  is  danger  of  changing  their  purpose, 
for*  carelessness  cannot  do  it.     It  cannot  be  changed,  unless  a  man  design- 
edly, and  on  set  purpose,  will  turn  his  mind  from  what  he  is  about  to  other 
things.     Since  then  a  person  who  doth  not  mind  God,  or  anything  that  eon* 
cems  his  worship,  when  he  seems  engaged  in  it,  doth  not  worship  God  at 
all,  as  is  evident  in  itself,  and  they  confess  it,  in  case  he  mind  not  this  on 
set  purpose  ;  therefore,  Uiough  he  doth  not  worship  God  at  all,  yet  he  wor- 
ships him  as  much  as  the  Romanists  require,  unless  he  wills  not  to  worship 
him  on  set  purpose ;  yea,  though  he  voluntarily  mind  nothing  that  coneems 
a  worshipper,  though  he  deliberately  and  willingly  let  his  mind  ran  npon 
other  things,  yet  so  long  as  he  is  so  regardless  of  God,  and  what  he  is  about, 
as  not  to  take  notice  of  this  extravagancy,  he  ftdfils  the  precepts  of  the 
church,  and  minds  divine  service  as  much  as  is  required.*    Thus  Gajetan, 
Soto,  and  others ;  so  that  by  their  doctrine,  if  they  do  not  worship  God  and 
voluntarily  neglect  it,  yet  they  do  as  much  as  the  church  enjoins,  so  long  u 
they  take  no  notice  that  they  do  not  worship  him.    And  as  they  may  volmi- 
tarily  employ  their  minds  about  other  things,  when  they  should  be  worship* 
ping,  so  may  they  on  set  purpose  busy  the  outward  man  about  other  empW- 
ments,  when  they  are  saying  their  service.     They  can  perform  their  best 
devotions  while  (to  give  their  own  instances)  they  are^  washing  themselves, 
or  putting  on  their  clothes,  or  mending  pens,  or  laying  the  cloth,  or  maidng 
beds,  or  anything  else  which  requires  no  more  attention.     Nor  dare  they 
count  this  a  venial  fault,  because  the*  Dominicans  are  enjoined  by  the  rules 
of  their  order  to  say  tiieir  service  while  they  are  doing  something  else. 
That  which  would  spoil  the  devotion  of  others  gives  no  impediment  to  theirs, 

^  Facillimam  haic  precepto  obedire,  nam  nihil  aliad  ezigit,  niri  quod  qais  animo 
vacandi  Deo  boraa  inchoet,  et  in  contrarium  animas  iate  non  mntetar,  dam  exsolrit 
divinum  officinm — Cajeian,  mm  verb,  horn  Canon,  edit.  Lngdnn.  An.  1544. 

'Mntari  autem  in  contrarium  est  impossibile,  ex  inadrertentia. — Cajetan,  ibid. 

*  Si  quis  advertic  se  cogitare  hcBc  Tel  ilia,  qua  debent  esae  extranea  tunc  a  raa 
meditatione,  ted  non  adrertit  quod  ab  officio  iJivino  distrahitur ;  qnamyis  volnntarie 
ea  meditetnr ;  non  tamen  Tolantarie  animus  ab  officio  diTino  distrahitnr :  ac  per  hoe 
animus  Tacandi  Deo  a  principio  officii  habitus,  non  est  mutatna  in  oontrarinm. — CajeiM. 
ibid.  Etsi  nltro  et  yoluntarie  alia  cogitet  (ut  bene  ait  Ctyetanos)  quousque  inspieiat  ce 
distrahi,  semper  repuUtur  inad?ertenter  divagari,  atque  adeo  excosatur  ab  omissions 

Sr»cepti  de  attentione,  impletque  adeo  subinde  orandi  mandatam.->-Sdto,  ibid.  p.  341. 
ic  explicant  C^jetan.    Soto,  presertim  Medina ;  yide  et  Gabriel  in  Soar.  liL  Thorn, 
torn.  iii.  disp.  Ixxxfiii.  sect.  iii. 

*  Hujnsmodi  sunt  laTare  manus,  se  indnere,  pennam  temperare,  ant  id  genus  similis, 
qui  quidem  actus  qnandoque  non  sunt  peccata  neqne  venialia  (yerbi  gratia)  ia  oidine 
prttdicatomm.--/ac  de  Qraf.  ibid.  1.  ii.  c.  li.  n.  x.  Talis  est  actio  vestiendi  se,  vel 
lavandi  manus et  ora,  vel  stemendi  mensam,  ant  lectam.— .^2.  Tract,  xxiit  n.  aeO.  Tid. 
/SWo  ubi  supra;  yid.  J?<ma<iA.  Divin.  Offic  d.  i.  q.  iii.  p.  2.  teci.  ii. d,  xii. 

*  Vid.  infra. 
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ttid  good  reason*  for  how  eaa  tibat  be  disturbed  that  is  not,  or  lessened 
when  it  is  ahready  nothing  ?  This  is  to  worship  God  after  the  Roman  mode, 
when  neither  body  nor  mind  is  taken  ap  with  the  service,  bat  both  delibe- 
mtely  employed  about  something  else. 

But  that  by  their  principles  Uiey  need  be  no  better  worshippers,  will  yet 
be  more  manifest  if  we  view  their  doctrine  concerning  attention  more  dis- 
tinetly.  Aipiinas  and  Bonaventure  (whom  the  rest  follow)  give  an  account 
of  tliree  sorts  hereof,  according  to  the  severals  which  may  be  minded  in  prayer. 

The  first  is  att^iion  to  the  words,  so  as  not  to  exr  in  pronouncing 
them.' 

The  second,  to  the  sense  of  the  words. 

The  third,  to  the  person  prayed  to,  and  the  things  prayed  for. 

Bonaventare  calls  attention  to  the  first  superficisd,  and  that  to  the  second 
literal  (we  may  as  well  call  it  human  or  rational),  that  to  the  third  spiritual 
(divine  or  Christian  attention  others  call  it).' 

Now  (which  is  to  be  observed  as  that  which  unveils  the  whole  mysteiy), 
they  hold  that  any  one  of  these  is  sufficient,  not  only  the  third  or  the  second, 
bnl  even  the  first,  though  it  be  the  worst,  and  of  least  importance.  Bo 
Angelus,*  Sylvester,^  Gf^etani^Bellarmine,*  Tolet,' so  Aquinas,*  Soto,  Navar, 
BO  all  of  them,  it  is  (they  tell  us)  the  common  doctrine  universally  received.* 
And  this  clears  all,  and  leads  us  directly  through  their  reserves  and  conceal- 
ments, and  the  ambiguity  of  their  expressions  (apt  to  mislead  an  unwary  eye, 
and  abuse  a  charitable  mind,  loath  to  think  them  so  bad  as  they  speak  them- 
eelTes)  into  the  open  view  of  their  irreligious  (not  to  say  atheistical)  doctrine. 
This  makes  it  very  evident  that  with  them  it  is  not  needful  either  to  worship 
God  or  intend  it.  For  since  they  agree  that  any  one  of  the  several  sorts  of 
attention  is  sufficient,  the  first,  which  concerns  the  bare  words,  is  enough  on 
their  account,  and  the  other  are  needless.  It  is  not  requisite  that  they  should 
mind  either  the  things  to  be  prayed  for,  or  the  God  they  should  pray  to,  or 
the  sense  of  the  words  they  pronounce ;  it  will  suffice  that  they  mind  the 
words,  to  them  senseless,  and  therein  the  empty  and  insignificant  figure  and 
soond.  Now,  words  without  sense  are  in  themselves  neither  good  nor  bad ; 
no  worship,  sure,  can  be  imagined  in  them ;  they  are  no  better  (but  less 
tolerable)  in  the  mouths  of  men  than  the  sound  of  brutes.  And  the  mere 
figure  and  sound  of  letters  can  make  men  no  more  worshippers  than  con- 
jurars  ;  yet  such  is  all  the  worshipping  and  praying  that  they  count  necessary. 
But  if  they  had  a  mind  to  supererogate,  and  their  Catholics  were  to  do  more 
tlian  their  duty,  t.  e.  act  as  becomes  men  in  their  service,  taking  the  sense 

*  Sdeodmn  tamen  quod  triplex  est  attention  qaA  orationi  Tocali  potest  adhiberi  :  una 
qoidem  qua  attenditar  ad  verba,  ne  aliqais  in  eis  erret :  secanda  qua  attenditnr  ad 
sensnm  Terbomm :  tertia  qoa  attenditar  ad  flnem  orationis,  so.  ad  Deam,  et  ad  rem 
pro  qua  orator* — Aqum,  xxiL  c^,  Ixzxiii.  a.  xiiL 

'  Opnac  de  process.  Religionis,  1.  yii.  c.  iiL 

'  Qoocanqne  istonim  modomm  adsit  intentio,  non  est  inefficax  oratio  ad  sadsfadendom 
£t  ego  dico  nee  ad  impetrandnm  Tel  reficieudnm. — Svun.  Angd.  ▼.  oratio.  n.  xi. 

*  QojBcnnqne  hanim  adsit,  oratio  non  est  censenda  inattenta. — Syh$ii,  Sam.  t.  orat 
n.  TL 

*  Una  istamm  attentlonnm  snffleit. — Cajirtan.  Sam.  ibid. 

*  QnasUbet  yero  bamrn  triom  saffidt. — BeUaimu  de  bon.  Operib,  1.  i.  c  xriii.  p.  1026 
£dit.  Lngd.  An.  1589. 

^  Secanda  attentio  non  est  necessaria— Tertia  etiam  attentio  non  est  necessana. — 
Tclet.  in  ftract.  1.  ii.  eap.  xiii.  p.  449. 

"  Conseqiwnter  D.  Thomas,  Cajetan,  Soto,  et  saspe  Narar.  assernnt,  qnamcanqae  ex 
dictis  attentionibaa  safflcere  ad  probitatem  orationis  et  implendam  pr»ceptam.— ^iiar. 
de  Orat.  TOcaL  L  iii.  c.  ir.  n.  xviii.  rj       i.  m 

*  Commnnia  est,  qnia  omnes  dicQQt  minimam  attentionem  safflcere. — /asm,  tOta. 

VOL.  nz*  * 
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along  with  the  words,  yet  the  third  sort  of  attention,  which  coneenis  God,  is  still 
nnnecessary,  there  need  be  no  application  of  the  mind  onto  God  in  their  prayers. 
Sorely  in  any  religion  bat  that  which  will  have  men  abandon  both  sense  and 
reason  in  matters  plain  and  obvioas  to  either,  God  woold  not  be  thooght  to 
be  worshipped  when  he  is  not  at  all  minded.  By  their  conunon  doctrine  now 
mentioned  (wherein  all  sorts  of  their  anthers  conspire),  first  their  minds  may 
in  their  divine  service  not  only  depart  from  God  by  natural  or  inadvertent 
vagaries,  bnt  they  may  dismiss  them  from  God  on  set  purpose ;  for  they  may 
volnntazily  and  upon  deliberation  decline  in  their  service  what  is  more  than 
enough ;  and  the  attendance  of  the  mind  upon  God  in  prayer  is  plainly  with 
them  more  than  enoogh,  seeing  they  declaie  that  their  attending  to  the  h&re 
words  alone  is,  sufficient.  If  Uiey  mind  but  to  pronounce  the  words  entire, 
no  more  is  needful ;  God  may  be  left  out  of  their  minds  during  their  whole 
service  ;  and  they  may  be  as  much  without  God  in  their  worship  as  othen 
are  said  to  be  wiUiout  him  in  the  world,  deliberately  and  out  of  choice.  They 
leave  us  not  to  rely  for  this  upon  consequences,  how  evident  and  undoiiable 
soever ;  they  stick  not  to  declare  ^  that  they  may  without  sin  voluntarily  abandon 
the  better  sorts  of  attention,  viz.  both  that  which  is  rational  and  that  which 
is  spiritual.  This  will  be  no  fault  at  all,  if  done  upon  a  reasonable  acooont ; 
for  example,  if  any  one  decline  these,  that  he  may  not  tire  his  head  therewith, 
or  anything  of  like  nature.'  It  seems  reasonable  with  them  not  to  tronble 
their  heads  with  minding  God,  or  what  becomes  men  in  their  worship  of  him. 
The  reason  is,  because  tibey  are  not  obliged  to  serve  God  as  well  as  they  can.' 
It  is  a  received  maxim  amongst  them,  that  they  are  not  bound  to  do  their 
best.^  The  third  sort  of  attention  is  better  than  the  second,  and  the  second 
is  better  than  the  first*  (that  is  worst  of  all) ;  but  when  there  are  better  and 
worse  ways  of  serving  God  before  them,  they  may  choose  the  worst.  Th« 
worst  attendance  of  aU,  it  seems,  is  good  enough  for  God,  even  that  whereia 
he  is  not  at  all  regarded.  This  doctrine  is  so  common,  that  I  find  but  two 
who  demur  on  it,  and  one  of  them  (Gi^etan)  but  drawn  in  by  consequence. 
Only  Navar,  though  he,  as  the  rest,  counts  the  first  and  worst  sort  of  attention 
sufficient,  yet  thinks  it  may  be  a  venial  fault  to  retain  it,  so  as  voluntarily  ic 
exclude  or  hinder  the  better.  Yet  both*  these  hold  that  they  may  Tolnntariir 
want  the  better,  and  may  without  fault  turn  their  minds  from  God  to  other 
things,  so  long  as  they  observe  it  not,  or  if  they  do  observe  it,  yet  so  long  also 
as  they  do  not  reflect  upon  it  as  a  vagary.     And  both  maintain^  that  any  one 

^  lit  adverterem  gnfficere  attentionem  ad  verba,  vel  ad  aensoni  Yerbomm — ex  quo  fii 
at  recitans  divinam  officiunif  noD  tcneatnr  meliorem  attentionem  quaerere,  sed  satis- 
facerc,  qnamlibet  ex  dictis  eligendo. — B&nacin.  dWio.  off!  diap.  i.  q.  iii.  p.  2,  sect  iL  n.  5 
cum  mnltis  aliis. 

*  Infertnrprimo  quamcnnqae  attentionem  ex  dictis  snfficere,  nt  oratio  rit  honesta.  Et 
siqnidem  voluntaria  omissio  roelioris  attentionis  sit  rationabilis,  ut  si  quia  nnlit  atteodere 
ad  perfectiorem,  ne  caput  defatiget,  vel  quid  simile,  non  impediet  quominas  honesta 
sit. — Vid.  Suarez,  de  orat.  1.  iii.  c.  iv. 

'  In  eo  modo  orandi  nullum  est  peccatum  per  se  loquendo,  et  ex  vi  naturalis  legis,  o1) 
solum  defectum  voluntarinm  melioris  attentionis — quia  homo  non  tenetur  orare  meliori 
modo  quam  potest,  &c. — Idem  ibid. 

*  Vid.  Melch.  Canum  PrsBlec.  de  pcenitent.  part.  iii.  p.  841.  edit.  Colon.  AcripP-  *"• 
1606. 

*  An^el.  sum.  v.  Orat.  n.  xi. ;  Sylvest.  sum.  t.  Orat.  n.  vi. ;  Navar.  ibid.  c.  xxv.  n.  105; 
GrafT,  ibid.  1.  ii.  c.  li.  n.  9;  Molanus  Theol.  Pract.  Tract,  iii.  c.  viii.  n.  xiv. 

*Cajetan.  supra  Navar.  c.  xxv.  n.  106. 

'  Quod  possit  qnis  sine  peccatp  orare  dum  se  indnit,  ant  aliam  similem  actiooem 
exercet->  quB  actio,  licet  admittat  inferiorem  attentionem,  tamen  sine  dubio  iropedtt 
perfectiorem,  et  maxime  spiritualem  et  elevatam.  Non  licere  tales  actiones  exercere, 
estfalsum,  et  contra  usum  omnium  piomm;  et  Cajetan,  et  Navar,  etiam  fateotnr.— 
8iiaregt  ibid.  n.  xiL 
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may  pray  whilst  he  is  dressiog  himself,  or  is  taken  up  with  aoy  other  like 
employment.  And  soch  action,  though  it  be  consistent  with  the  worst  atten- 
tion, yet  nndonbtedly  (they  say)  it  hinders  the  better,  especially  that  which  is 
Bpiritnal  and  elevated.  So  that  herein  these  anthors  are  either  reconciled  to 
the  common  opinion,  or  fall  out  with  themselves.  And  that  such  employments 
(though  inconsistent  with  spiritual  attention,  t.  e.  with  minding  God)  are  law- 
ful while  they  are  at  their  service,  is  not  only  the  sense  of  these  two  casuists, 
bat  to  deny  it  is  against  the  usage  of  all  the  pious  (it  seems  the  Eoman  piety 
is  without  regarding  God  even  in  his  worship).  All  the  Dominicans  are  par- 
ticalarly  obliged  to  it  (as  we  saw  before),  and  have  a  visible  demonstration 
for  it  from  the  ancient  form  of  their  dormitories.^  Thus  one  way  or  other 
all  agree  that  God  may  voluntarily  be  neglected  in  their  worship  without  sin. 
S^ondly,  As  it  is  not  necessary  by  their  doctrine  to  worship  God,  so  neither 
is  there  any  necessity  to  intend  it.  When  they  have  encouraged  all,  even 
their  religions,  not  to  pray^at  all,  by  assuring  them  they  need  not  mind  God 
at  all,  wlalst  they  should  be  pra3ring  to  him,  yet  they  would  persuade  them 
notwithstanding  that  they  may  pray  by  virtue  of  a  former  intention.  The 
vanity  of  this  is  shewed  already  (where  we  prove  both  that  this  is  not  enough, 
and  that  indeed  they  require  not  so  much) ;  but  because  it  is  the  only  pre- 
tence that  sach  can  be  worshippers  of  God  who  think  it  needless  to  mind 
him,  even  in  the  most  solemn  addresses  amongst  them,  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  see  it  again  put  quite  away  by  their  own  doctrine.  What  must  be  de- 
signed in  that  previous  intention,  upon  which,  not  only  the  efficacy,  but  the 
redity,  of  their  prayers  depends?  Must  they  intend,  when  they  are  going 
about  it,  to  mind  the  things  they  are  to  pray  for,  or  the  God  tiiey  should 
worship,  or  the  sense  of  the  words  they  utter  ?  No ;  as  it  is  not  necessary 
to  mind  any  of  these  when  they  are  at  their  worship,  so  neither  is  it  needful 
to  intend  it  beforehand  :  it  will  be  sufficient  if  they  do  but  intend  to  mind 
the  senseless  pronounciation  of  the  words,  and  neither  God  nor  anything 
else  which  beicomes  Christians,  or  men  in  acts  of  worship ;  nothing  but 
what  brutes  or  birds  are  capable  of,  the  mere  uttering  of  the  words.  This 
is  very  manifest  by  their  common  doctrine,  now  before  us,  concerning  atten- 
tion in  prayer.  Attendance  to  the  words  without  the  sense  is  sufficient,  but 
they  need  not  purpose  beforehand  to  have  any  sort  of  attention  more  than 
that  which  is  sufficient ;  for  they  will  not  imagine  there  is  any  need  of  a 
purpose  to  do  that  which  is  not  needful  to  be  done ;  and  they  declare  ex- 
pressly this  is  all  which  is  requisite,  that  they  come  to  their  service  wiUi  a 
purpose  to  have  any  sort  of  attention,  that  is  sufficient ; '  telling  us  withal, 
that  attendance  to  the  bare  words  will  suffice.  So  that  in  the  issue  the 
worship  of  God  (his  and  our  greatest  concern  in  this  world)  is  reduced  to 
this :  there  is  no  need  to  mind  God,  and  so  not  to  worship  him  at  all, 
either  actually  or  virtually,  since  it  is  neither  needful  to  do  this,  nor  intend 
it.  He  is  not  worshipped  in  that  remote  and  minute  way  which  they  call 
virtual  (which  is  not  the  doing  of  it,  but  a  purpose  only  to  do  it),  but  by 
virtue  of  a  former  intention ;  where  this  intention  is  not,  it  can  have  no 

'  DixeriiD  forean  venialiter,  qnoniam  non  semper  est  peccatnm,  immo  in  ordine  nostro 
pneceptnm  nobii  est,  ut  snrgentes  officinm  virginis  dicamns :  et  ni  antiqna  indicat  dor- 
mitorii  dispositio :  inter  indnendam  se  fratres  illad  inchoabant. — Sato^  ibid.  I.  x.  q.  t. 
art.  T.  Qmff.  ibid.  1.  ii.  e.  H.  n.  x. 

'  Atttotto  neceasaria  cousistit  in  habendo  a  principio  haramm  proposito  actuali,  vel 
▼irtnali  ad  eai  attendendi,  etpostea  actnaliter,  aut  virtualiter  attendendo  allqaa  atten- 
tione  safficienti,  quas  est  triplex,  &c. — Navar.  ibid.  c.  xxv.  n.  clxv.  Vid.  supra,  ad 
implendam  pneceptnm  orandi  Tocaliter  supradicti  anthores  assemnt,  snfficere  atten- 
tionem  ad  Uteram.— 5.  Thorn.  Cafttan.  Sotui.  Qabfid,  Vatquez.  Oputc,  Metal  p.  444. 
dab.  T« 
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virtue ;  but  with  them  there  need  be  no  intention  to  mind  Gtod,  and  so  by 
their  doctrine  it  is  not  necessary  to  worship  him  one  way  or  other. 

Thirdly,  Since  with  them  it  is  not  needful  to  mind  anything  in  tb^ 
service,  for  which  they  can  be  counted  worshippers,  nothing  but  the  words, 
it  will  not  be  very  material  to  take  notice  what  attention  they  must  give  to 
these ;  yet  seeing  the  senseless  recital  of  the  words  b  all  that  they  would 
have  them  mind  in  divine  service,  one  would  think  that  this  should  ba 
attended  to  purpose,  at  least  actually.  No ;  it  is  enough  if  their  attention 
be  but  virtual,  t . «.  if  they  have  a  purpose  to  mind  them,  when  they  an 
going  about  their  worship,  and  change  it  not  while  they  are  at  it,  thon^ 
then  they  mind  tibem  not  ;^  for  as  they  generally  hold  that  attention  to  ti^ 
words  is  sufficient,  so  none  question  but  a  virtual  attention  thereto  will 
serve.*  It  may  seem  strange  that  one  should  be  said  to  attend  when  be 
attends  not,  but  they  will  satisfy  this  with  something  that  is  as  odd ;  tbej 
would  have  them  thmk  theur  heedlessness  is  excused  by  being  more  heedlen, 
and  so  the  more  careless  they  are  in  their  worship  the  better.  For  if  tbej 
mind  not  what  they  are  doing,  when  saying  divine  service,  yet  if  they  do 
this  without  reflection,  and  take  no  notice  that  they  mind  it  not  at  all,  they 
therefore  mind  it  well  enough.*  Such  is  the  attention  which  the  strictest  of 
their  authors  require  and  judge  sufficient ;  even  such  as  is  as  good  as  none, 
and  about  that  which  is  nothing  worth.  Now,  this  doctrine  hath  such  u 
atheistical  aspect,  that  they  (who  profess  themselves  to  be,  and  would  have 
the  world  think  that  they  are  worshippers  of  God)  seem  concerned  not  to 
expose  it  commonly  barefaced.  And  indeed  they  give  it  some  disguise,  wbon 
they  declare  so  much  for  attention  of  mind  in  worship,  as  that  which  is  d 
the  substance  of  worship,  so  essential  thereto,  that  without  this  it  is  no 
worship  of  God,  no  praying  at  all,  but  a  mere  clamorous  noise,  yea,  a  mock- 
ing of  God,  and  taking  his  name  in  vain.«  The  Jesuits  forbear  not  jb- 
quently  to  acknowledge  this.  Who  would  not  think  hereupon,  that  iheij 
count  it  most  necessary  for  the  mind  to  attend  God  in  worship  ?  Oh  t  bat 
the  vizor  falls  off,  when  we  understand  that  attention  of  mind  to  nothing  else 
but  the  bare  words,  stripped  of  their  sense,  and  all  respect  to  God,  is  enoQ^ 
with  them,  and  that  virttud  only,  and  in  purpose,  though  they  never  aotoallT 
mind  so  little.  They  themselves  assure  us  that  the  attending  to  the  words 
only  (if  that  were  to  be  done  indeed)  is  no  attending  God  ;  for  they  make 
these  distinct  things,  and  will  have  one  of  them  suffice  without  the  othar; 
and  it  is  against  the  resentments  of  all  religion,  and  common  sense,  too, 
that  God  should  be  said  to  be  worshipped  when  he  is  not  at  all  minded. 
And  therefore,  in  fine,  when  they  teach  (as  the  best  of  them  do,  so  that  it 
passeth  for  their  common  doctrine)  that  superficial  attention  in  their  serriee 
is  sufficient,  they  declare  plainly  enough,  that  in  the  church  of  Borne  there 
is  no  need  to  worship  God,  no,  not  for  their  religious,  in  that  which  thej 
call  divine  service. 

But  if  we  would  have  a  plainer  acknowledgment  hereof  than  is  needfol> 
we  may  have  it  from  those  who  dechure  that  no  attention  of  mind  is  needfiil 
in  worship,  and  these  are  the  greatest  part  of  their  authors,  which  I  find 

*  Est  antem  attentio  ilia  Terbomm — ^virtnalia,  com  incepit  animo  dieendi  offician,  et 
attendendi,  et  postea  non  iniitat  animixm,  qnamdin  non  attendat — TolU.  ibid.  L  ii.  c  zin. 

*  Actaalis  vel  yirtualis  intentio  snfiScit  ex  omntam  eententia  ad  implendnm  pracep* 
tiim  hoc. — Suar.  de  hor.  1.  iv.  c.  xxvi.  n.  iii.  D.  Thorn,  qaem  omnes  seqanntiir,  &c. 
Supra.  Bonacin.  torn.  i.  dlTin.  offic.  disp.  i.  q.  iii.  pnnct.  ii.  n.  z?.  CommoiUB  Doctonmi 
sententia. 

'  Cajetan,  Soto,  et  alii,  nipra. 

*  Vid.  YaBqaes.  de  Adorat.  1.  ii.  digp.  viii.  e.  xii.  d.  occlxi.  et  c*  xv.  n.  ooaeri. 
Snares,  de  orat.  L  iii.  c  iv.  n*  iv.  et  n.  v.  et  L  iv.  c.  xW,  n,  12. 
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aU^ged  in  this  question  (taking  none  into  the  acconnt  neither,  bnt  those  who 
are  aneienter  than  the  foundation  of  the  Society).  They  detennine,  withoat 
distingmshing  that  all  attention  is  needless,  actual,  or  virtnal.  If  the  words 
sre  pronounced  entire,  and  no  external  action  admitted  to  hinder  that,  it  is  no 
erime  with  them,  if  as  nothing  else,  so  neither  the  bare  words  be  farther 
minded,  but  the  thoughts  be  quite  dismissed  from  them.  Sylvester,  the 
master  of  the  saered  apostolical  palace,  and  their  prime  champion  against 
Luther,  in  hie  book  dedicated  to  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth,  determines  expressly, 
that  to  pray  with  attention  in  their  canonical  hours  is  not  required  by  God's 
law.^  K  he  had  said,  the  church  had  not  required  it,  he  had  spoken  within 
eompass,  and  said  no  more  than  many  others  before  and  after  him ;  but  he 
flays  that  too,  for  having  told  us  that  Hostiensis,  Antoninus,  Summa  Bosells 
do  all  hold,  tiiat  the  church  ei:\joins,  not  attentiveness,  but  only  saying  the 
service,  he  adds,  that  they  say  true  as  to  this,  that  attention  is  not  under 
the  precept  of  the  church.'  Of  the  like  persuasion  are  Durandus,  Paludanus, 
Angelus  de  Clavasio,  and  others.  For  attention,  as  they  say,  is  not  a  com* 
maad  of  their  church,  but  a  counsel  only,  which  may  be  neglected  without 
sm.'  Others,  who  make  the  best  of  it,  deliver  it  thus.  The  church  do  not 
command  internal  acts,  no  more  than  judge  of  them,  therefore  requires  not 
attention  in  worship ;  the  precept  is  folly  accomplidied  without  it,  by  the 
external  act  alone ;  the  want  of  attention  is  no  fault,  unless  upon  the  account 
of  the  natural  precept,  and  in  reference  to  that  it  is  no  worse  than  venial.* 
They  are  herein  opposed  by  some  later  casuists  and  Jesuits  (however  these 
eome  to  be  eonnted  more  Ucentious).  Bnt  the  differing  parties  fully  agree 
in  making  it  needless  to  worship  Qod.  For  both  hold,  that  they  need  not 
miod  either  God,  or  the  matter,  or  the  sense  of  the  words  in  their  service, 
either  actually  or  virtually,  and  both  conclude  that  the  words  without  the  sense 
(and  all  else  for  which  they  can  be  considerable)  need  not  be  minded  actually. 
All  the  difference  is  about  a  virtual  attention  to  the  bare  words,  whether 
the  want  of  that  (which  is  no  attention  indeed)  be  a  mortal  crime.  It  is 
just  as  if  when  they  had  concluded  it  lawful  to  murder  a  man,  they  should 
&U  into  a  hot  debate  whether  it  were  a  deadly  crime  to  disorder  his  hair. 
Bnt  so  it  becomes  those  who  make  no  scruple  to  destroy  religion  body  and 
floul,  to  make  a  zealous  stir  about  the  slightest  appurtenances  of  it.    Some- 

^  Attente  orare  in  hoiis  eanonicis,  non  est  de  jars  diytno,  Snm  y.  hora.  n.  xiii. 
'Sed  isti  Ucet  vemm  dieiint,  quantam  ad  hoc,  quod  attentio  non  est  sub  pnaoepto. — 

*  Clericam  qui  distracto  animo  horaa  recitat,  non  peccare  mortifere  aiunt  Dorandos, 
Palodanof,  Angelns,  Sylvester,  et  alii  qoidam  non  improbabiliter :  qaia  attentio  (in 
cap.  dolentes  de  celebr.  miss.)  est  in  consilio ;  qnia  cnm  ecclesia  internos  animi  actns 
noQ  pimiat,  mentis  attentionem  non  yidetur  prmdptrt.—VietoreL  add.  Toll  L  ill.  c.  xiii. 
Qloflsa  tenet  qaod  soffidt  dicere  ore,  licet  non  corde,  et  cnm  ea  concnmint  mnlti  Can« 
ODiiUB — Sum.  AnffeL  y.  Oratio.  n.  iz. 

^  ETagatio  qnsd  est  advertentis  et  solnm  secnndnm  actum  interiorem,  licet  sit  temer- 
*nh  et  grayis  forte :  non  tamen  est  mortale,  nisi  propter  contemptnm ;  qnoniam  ecclesia 
non  babetjndieare  de  tnterioribns  actibns  mere.  Propter  qnod  minister  ecclesiaB  licet 
diccndo  offldnm  alind  oogitet,  non  videtnr  transgressor  pr»cepti  ex  natnra  facti. — 
^nffd,  soffl.  y.  hor».  n.  xxyii.  Sic  et  Sylv,  sum.  y.  hor.  n.  xiii.  Non  tenetur  antem 
qaovis  pnsoepto  esse  attentns,  sed  sine  cnlpa  mortal!  potest  evagari,  etiam  a  proposito. 
— Wew.  ikid.  n.  xiv. 

Nqq  est  peocatnm  mortale  sine  attentione  recitaie,  etiamsi  ex  pnra  negligentia,  et  cnm 
•dfertentia  fiat;  ita  Hostiensis,  Jo.  Andr.  Anchoranus,  Antoninus  citans  Umbertnm 
tt  Alios.  BoseU,  Summa  Pisana,  Angelic,  Durandus,  Paludanus,  Sylrest,  Turrecre- 
ntata,  Medina,  in  Snares  1.  iy.  de  Boris  Can.  c  xxyi.  n.  i.  et  ii. 

Qoi  oiBdnm  diyinum  yoluntarie  distractus  recitat  prscepto  satisfacit.  Joh.  Valems 
Bll^**  for  this  Aquinas,  Paludanus,  and  twenty  other  doctors.  Vid.  Aeadum  de  VdaatoQ 
too.  ii.  res.  mor.  t.  hora.  res.  lir. 
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iluDg  mnst  be  dona  with  some  shew  of  conseienea,  too,  tbont  its  appendices, 
that  the  world  may  not  think  they  retain  nothing  of  it  amongst  them.    And 
yet  how  palpable  is  the  irreligion  of  these  sophisters,  who  will  have  it  a 
damnable  crime  to  neglect  their  empty  words,  but  no  faolt  at  all  wholly  to 
neglect  the  great  God,  even  when,  if  ever,  the  whole  soul  should  attend  hinu 
Here  is  evidence  too  much,  that  the  church  of  Borne,  so  far  as  we  can  know  her 
sense  by  her  doctors,  the  most,  and  best  of  them,  if  she  think  it  fit  that 
God  should  be  worshipped,  yet  thinks  it  not  needful  that  he  be  minded,  t.  €, 
though  it  be  convenient  to  pretend  worship,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  wor- 
ship him  indeed.     Medina  is  so  ingenuous  as  to  tell  us,  that  since  the 
church  requires  not  attention  in  their  service,  she  doth  not  oblige  them  to 
pray,  when  she  enjoins  them  to  say  theur  canonical  hours.^     So  that  all  in 
the  Church  of  Bome  are  discharged  from  any  obligation  to  worship  Chod  aft 
all,  even  in  their  most  solemn  service ;  they  need  not  pray  when  they  are  at 
their  church  prayers.     Not  only  he,  but  all  of  them,  must  acknowledge  this, 
who  will  yield  to  that  reason  or  authority  which  they  count  best.     Their 
law  saith,  God  is  not  prayed  to  with  the  mouth  without  the  heart;*  end  it 
is  a  natural  and  evident  principle  (as  themselves  tell  us)  that  vocal  pro- 
nouncing of  the  words  is  not  prayer,  unless  it  is  done  with  some  attentioii;' 
whereas  most  of  them  say  no  attention  is  requisite  in  their  service ;  and 
that  virtual  attention  whi<^  the  rest  are  for,  themselves  say,  is  no  att<mtigD 
indeed,  no  more  than  the  purpose  is  the  act  when  not  performed.     But 
what  then  becomes  of  their  pretences  to  worship  or  devotion  ?    May  they  be 
wholly  without  this  ?     Medina  easily  resolves  this  difficulty :  though  he 
who  useth  their  service  hath  no  devotion,  yet  the  church  in  whose  words  he 
prays,  and  whose  minister  he  is,  brings  her  devotion.^    So  that  the  ehorch 
brings  devotion  still,  though  none  in  the  church,  .no,  not  the  clergy,  not  the 
religious  have  any.     The  church  prays  e£fectually,  in  the  words  of  those 
who  say  service,  though  these  should  blaspheme  God  in  their  hearts,  while 
they  utter  the  words  ai  a  prayer,  and  they  pray  in  the  person  of  the  church 
by  their  common  doctrine.     So  that  though  they  be  in  mortal  sin  (suppose 
atheists  or  debauchees)  their  prayers  prevail  in  regard  of  the  church's  holi- 
ness.*   Happy  persons  they  are,  as  ever  any  were  in  a  dream,  who  can 
pray  effectually  when  they  pray  not  at  all,  and  be  devout  with  another's 
devotion,  and  why  not  saveid  too  by  the  church's  holiness  ?    But,  then, 
since  this  is  applicable  to  all  particular  persons,  what  is  that  church,  bj 
which  they  may  have  such  advantages  ?    It  must  be  something  not  made 
up  of  particular  persons,  something  abstracted  from  subsistence,  and  refined 
above  the  grossness  of  any  reality ;  and  the  structure,  their  devotion  and 
worship  must  be  answerable,  and  as  much  beholding  to  imagination  for 

'  ^  PnBceptmn  eccleria  non  obligat  homines  ad  oraadam,  com  pr»dpii  septem  honi 
reel  tare. — Da  Orattoiitf,  q.  xri.  ibid. 
'  Nee  oratur  Dens  ore  fine  corde. — C,  CantanUtt  d.  xcii. 

*  Natnrale  et  evidens  principium  est  qnod  yocalis  proiatio,  non  est  oratioi  nisi  com 
aliqna  attentione  flat—- otiar.  de  Hcru.  Can,  1.  ir.  c.  xxvi.  n.  xiii. 

«  Qaod  si  minister  non  apponal  devottonem,  ecdesia  i^iponit,  cnjnt  veriua  oiat  ct 
minister  est. — Ihid. 

*  Si  iUe  est  in  statn  peccati  mortalis,  nihil  meretnr,  vel  satis  ikcit,  et  tameo  vers 
implet  preceptum,  et  manus  sunm,  solvendo  pensnm  orationis  sn»,  vereque  impeliat, 
sen  impetrare  potest,  non  tam  attenta  conditione  personas  snn»  qnam  spectatA  ecoleBia 
sanctitate  in  cnjns  nomine  orat.— i9iiar.  ilnd.  c  xviii.  n.  ix.  vtWs  BiUarm,  dt  Mum.  1.  ii« 
c  zxfii.  p.  837.  Qoatenns  nomine  ecclesiao  offertur  prodest  qnia  sanciitas  eodesui 
snp])let  recitantis  defectum. — Bonaem.  d§  Ofie.  JHvm,  disp.  ir.  pnnct.  i.  n.  3.  Dignitas 
orationis  sumenda  est  ex  dignitate  ecclesisB,  cojns  nomine  offertnr  et  recitatnr,  non  ex 
dignitate  improbi  minif>tri  iuu-^,  Tkam.  Navar.  Hugmu.  Soto.  MmUmu  Covarrwrim, 
et  aUi  aptid  Carolum  Madgnum.  Bonacin.  ibid,  pnnct.  n«  xii. 
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a  being.  Not  to  disturb  their  fanoies  further,  it  is  enough  that  they  acknow- 
ledge (what  cannot  be  denied)  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  worship  God  in 
their  divine  service ;  being  iiiere  is  no  worship  withont  attention,  and  no 
attention  with  them  necessary,  or  only  that  which  is  in  effect  none. 

Bat  it  is  no  wonder  they  make  attention  at  their  divine  service  not  neces- 
sary, since,  being  in  Ijitin,  it  is,  to  far  the  greatest  part  concerned  in  it, 
impossible.  The  first  sort  of  it,  which  they  call  saperfieial  attention,  none 
are  capable  of  effeotnally  but  those  that  are  well  acquainted  with  that  lan- 
gnage,  so  as  not  only  to  understand,  but  duly  pronounce  it,  which  few  of 
their  monastics  are  ; .  indeed,  it  is  not  the  talent  of  many  of  their  priests. 
The  lowest  degree  of  attention,  saith  Soto,  none  can  have,  but  he  that 
knoweth  the  Umgue.*  The  second,  which  they  call  literal  attention,  fewer  can 
anive  at,  it  is  only  for  expert  divines.  To  attend  to  the  sense  is  not  for  all 
LaiiniBts,  but  only  for  those  that  aie  expert  in  divinity*  (saith  the  same 
author),  which  is  so  &r  from  beiz>g  the  attainment  of  monastics  and  com- 
mon priests,  that  many  of  the  chief  of  their  clergy  cannot  pretend  to  it.  It 
was  necessary  for  them  to  eonclude  (since  they  will  have  their  own  way, 
whatever  the  Scriptm:e  saith  against  it),  that  it  is  no  sin  for  the  clergy  not 
to  understand  what  they  say  when  they  say  service,  though  they  confess 
they  ean  have  no  relish  of  what  they  understand  not'  As  to  ihe  third, 
whieh  they  call  spiritual  attention,  thev  cannot  mind  the  things  prayed  for, 
who  know  not  what  they  are,  and  apprehend  nothing  of  the  contents  of  their 
prayeiB.  Nor  can  they  mind  the  God  that  is  to  ^  prayed  to,  when  they 
know  not  whether  they  pray  to  God  or  no;  for  they  understand  not  to  whom 
the  prayer  is  directed,  to  God  or  to  a  creature,  to  an  angel  or  a  saint,  to  a 
man  or  a  woman. 

Now,  seeing  attention  to  what  they  do  at  their  service  is  impossible  to 
most  and  unnecessary  to  all,  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  shew  that  with  them 
reverence  and  devotion  is  also  unnecessary.  (And  what  religious  worship 
there  can  be  without  these,  let  those  who  have  any  tolerable  notion  of  leli- 
gion  judge). 

For  reverence  and  devotion  are  included  in  attention,  or  necessarily  depend 
on  it,  and  unavoidably  M  with  it.  No  man  will  imagine  that  there  can  be 
any  devotion  or  reverence  toward  God  when  he  is  not  so  much  as  minded, 
when  he  is  not  before  their  eyes,  when  the  mind  is  voluntarily  turned  from 
htm  and  wholly  taken  up  with  thoughts  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  ob- 
aervanee  of  him.  And  this  is  the  plain  import  of  that  non-attention  which 
they  allow  in  their  service.  When  the  mind  departs,  the  heart  follows  it 
(sinee^  it  moves  by  its  conduct  and  acts,  not  otherwise),  and  when  these  are 
gone,'  the  man  is  morally  absent,  and  worships  God  no  more,  nor  hath  any 
more  devotion  or  reverence  for  him  (if  these  be  so  much  as  moral  acts)  than 
if  be  were  not  in  the  place  where  he  is  worshipped.    And  seeing  (as*  them- 

*  Prima  pnta  attentio  ad  verboram  prolationem,  infimot  mi  attentionis  gradas : 
qaem  hsbere  non  potest,  nisi  qui  lingoam  norit. — De  Juit.  ei  Jur.  L  z.  q.  v.  art.  t, 
^340. 

*  Secaodnt  aotem  gradiu  pata  ad  senniin  attendere,  non  omnibof  Latinis  congmit» 
niti  Theologi»  peritis.— /6i^ 

*  Indignum  enim  mi,  at  altinima  tractet  mysttria,  et  eoram  ignams  existat:  nullam 
enim  gettam  Inde  potest  pereipere.  ^Tolei.  i&idL  1.  i.  c  zciii. 

*  Bellarm.  dc  Baptiim,  I.  i.  c  xi.  p  5244. 

*  Opot  eigo  advertere,  at  dicatiir  moraliter  pnpsena  etse  rei  qua  Hl—ToL  ibid.  1.  vi. 

e  ▼!•  ... 

*  Cnm  exterior  caltns  tit  flignam  intariorii  caltiu.— ilguvuM  ii.  2,  q.  xcit.  art.  u. 
Ea  qua  exterioi  aguotur  sunt  signa  iDteriorit  reverentias. — Ang^l,  ram.  ▼•  ador^  n.  uL 
Sine  qoo  (ac  rabmiwionif  affectn)  nota  exterior  non  estet  adoratioct  cttltos.— Fo^^uef 
de  Adarat.  1.  ii.  disp.  viii.  c  xii.  n.  ccclxL    Nee  aignnm  niii  ex  affecta  tali  (interiori) 
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selves  tell  ns)  outward  aets  in  worship  are  not  considenble,  but  as  signs  of 
inward  motions,  all  external  shows  of  devotion  or  reverenee,  when  there  » 
none  of  these  in  the  soul,  will  be  but  hypocritical  significations,  denoting  thai 
to  be  there  which  the  Lord  discerns  is  not  there,  and  so  tend  to  affront  hm, 
instead  of  approaching  him  with  reverence,  worship,  or  devotion.  But  ihm 
is  no  need  of  a  proof  where  the  thing  is  confessed ;  they  tell  ns  plainly  ttot 
neither  reverence  nor  devotion  is  necessary.  it     i    \ 

Reverence  (saith  De  Graffiis,  in  his  time  the  grand  penitentiaiy  at  Naides) 
consists  in  this,  that  the  body  be  in  a  composed  temper,  otherwise  it  signifies 
an  incomposed  mind ;  they  ought,  therefore,  reverently  and  humbly  to  pray, 
for  such  prayers  penetrate  the  heavens.  But  this  is  only  counsel  and  a^7>f^> 
it  is  not  commanded,  as  he  tells  us  immediately.*  Such  reverence,  saith  he, 
is  not  required  by  any  precept ;  though  the  service  be  said  irreverently,  yet  ttie 
command  is  satisfied.^  Here  is  encouragement  enough  for  irreverenoe,  inwam 
or  outward.  All  the  danger  follows,*  but  possibly  it  may  be  a  venial  ftali  if 
the  irrwerence  be  great,  according  to  Pope  Innocent.  And  if  great  irrever- 
ence will  in  the  pope's  judgment  prove  but  a  small  fiiult,  they  may  venture  on 
great  as  well  as  httle  fireely,  for  neither  pope  nor  penitentiary  thinks  any  mndi 
concerned  to  avoid  a  venisi  sin.  Sylvester  tells  us*  that  irreverenoe  is  not  al- 
ways mortal ;  but  will  it  ever  be  so,  or  when  ?  It  is  not  so  when,  instead  of  ^ 
worshipping  God,*  they  take  his  name  in  vain,  how  severe  soever  the  terms  * 
be  in  which  the  Lord  hath  forbidden  this,  and  thereby  signified  the  heinona- 
ness  of  it.  Yea,  that  irreverence  to  God,  which  is  injurious  to  his  divme 
mig'esty  and  excellency,  may  not  be  big  enough  to  be  counted  mortal  ;^  unless 
it  be  so  outrageous  as  to  destroy  the  majesty  of  God,  or  some  of  hia  perfec- 
tions,  it  may  be  venial.  The  little  account  they  make  of  reverence  ia  the 
more  considerable,  because,  as  themselves  describe  it,*  it  compriaeth  all  love 
and  observance  of  God.  .  . 

For  devotion,  Aquinas  tells  us,^  as  to  the  firuit  of  spiritual  devotion,  he  is 
deprived  of  it  who  doth  not  attend  to  the  thmgs  he  prays  for,  or  doth  not 
understand ;  so  that  devotion  is  lost  (by  the  oracle  of  their  schools)  on  a 
double  account,  both  when  prayer  is  not  attended,  as  it  needs  not  be  with 
them,  and  when  it  is  not  understood,  as  it  cannot  be.  He  that  is  negligent 
both  as  to  attention  and  devotion  offends  venially.  Thus  Cardinal  Cajetan, 
after  he  had  told  us  that  devotion  consists  in  every  holy  affection.^  So  that 
he  who  through  negligence  wants  all  holy  affection  (whatever  is  included  in 
attention  or  devotion)  incurs  but  a  slight  fault;  and  it  may  be  not  so  mnch. 

DMceretor,  adorationis  opiiB  eaiet,  fed  commentitmiD,  mu  irrisionlB  potius  note  jadi- 
caretar. — Idem,  ibid.  c.  xt.  n.  cocxcyi.  . 

*  Non  tamen  talis  reTerentia  est  de  prsBoepto,  ita  nt  si  minus  revercnter  offionm 
dicatar,  tamen  pnecepto  satisfit. 

*  Vernm  possit  esse  peccatum  veniale  qaando  magna  est  irrevcrentia,  jozta  Innoc 
in  c  i.  de  Celebr.  miss Ibid,  L  ii.  c  lii.  n.  x. 

■  Nee  Talet  dici  quod  est  ibi  irreverentia,  quia  ipsa  semper  non  est  mortale.  Sum. 
T.  baptism  iii.  n.  Ti. 

^  Qui  ont  sine  attentione,  et  qui  laudes  Deo  eanit,  nihil  de  illo  cogitans,  in  vanum 
nomen  Dei  assumit,  at  non  propterea  mortaliter  peccat. — Shtar.  de  Juram.  L  iii.  c  xvi- 

*  Irreyerentia  qu»  fit  Deo  non  implendo  promissionem  juratam,  non  destmit  aliquod 
attributnm  Dei  in  se,  etiam  in  aifectu  hominis,  ergo  non  est  unde  ilia  irreverentia  ex 
suo  genere  tanta  sit,  ut  minui  non  possit  usque  ad  venialem  culpam  ex  levitate  matecia. 
— Ibid.  n.  XTiL 

*  Consistit  rererentia :  1,  in  dilectlonis  afiectu ;  2,  in  obtemperationis  obedientii, 
Ac  — Angel.  Sum.  ▼.  rererentia. 

'  Quantum  ad  frnctum  spiritualis  devotionis,  privatur  qui  non  attendit  ad  ea  qua 
orat,  sen  non  intelUgit.~C<wuiMiit.  in  1  Cwr.  xir.  fol.  c. 

*  Qui  vero  negligenter  se  habet  circa  execntionem  attentioms  et  devotionis  venialiter 
peccat— Ami.  T.  Hor.  Can. 
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There  onght  to  be  deyotion  (saith  Cardinal  Tolet),  and  he  sete  it  oat  by  lore 
to  Grod  and  denies  of  seeing  him,  but  adds,  if  this  be  wanting  without  con- 
tempt, it  is  no  great  sin.^  Whether  he  thonght  it  a  little  one,  he  saith  not ; 
but  if  he  bad  so  hard  thoughts  of  it,  the  Jesuit  is  more  severe  than  those  of 
other  orders.  Graffiis,  after  h^  had  described  devotion,  concludes,'  He  that 
wints  devotion  sins  not,  not  so  much  as  venially  it  seems.  Lopez  and  Metina 
in  him  oensures'  that  opinion  as  fidse  and  cruel  which  will  have  actual  devo- 
tion requisite/ for  receiving  of  the  eucharist,  though  that  devotion  be  no  more 
than  an  actual  consideration  that  they  are  there  to  receive  Christ.  Indeed, 
they  generally  count  devotion  needless  there,  where,  if  ever,  it  would  be 
counted  requisite.  To^  be  destitute  of  it  and  attention  too,  at  the  eucharist, 
is  either  but  a  small  fault  or  none  at  all.  Sylvester  saith  inward  devotion  is 
not  enjoined  by  the  church,'  but  as  to  outwud  devotion,  he  will  not  exempt 
it  from  the  eommand ;  and  what  that  is,  he  lets  us  understand  by  the  un- 
deroutness  which  is  forbidden :  when  ^ey  make  sport  with  one  another 
for  a  great  part  of  their  worship,  so  as  to  scandalize  others  and  disturb 
the  priest.*  It  seems  they  may  be  as  devout  as  their  church  would  have 
them  when  they  play  the  wags  one  with  another  at  divine  service,  so  that 
their  sport  be  but  thus  qualified ;  if  it  be  not  so  uncivil  as  to  offend  the 
people,  or  so  boisterous  as  to  diisorder  the  priest,  or  so  long  as  to  ti^e 
np  a  considerable  part  of  their  worship,  their  church,  who  requires  no  in- 
wud  devotion  at  tJl,  will  not  burden  tiiem  much,  we  see,  with  that  which 
is  outward.  So  little  devotion  serves  their  mass,  their  cUvine  service  re- 
quues  no  more.  Devotion  there,  saith  he,  is  not  conmianded.^  Others, 
unoDgst  which  the  same  author  names  Hostiensis,  Antoninus,  and  Summa 
BoaellaB,  hold  that  in  the  orders  for  divine  service,®  the  bare  saying  of  it 
is  commanded,  but  all  that  consists  in  devotion  is  no  more  than  counsel 
(whieh  by  their  principles  may  be  neglected  without  sin).  The  ground  of 
their  persuasion  is  considerable ;  to  eigoin  devotion  (say  they)*  had  been 
to  lay  a  snare  for  men,  and  impose  intolerable  burdens  on  them ;  so  that 
it  seems  the  church  had  been  wicked  and  unmerciful,  if  she  had  but  obliged 
their  clergy  and  religious  to  be  devout  in  their  worship.  And  by  this  reason, 
Mther  Qod  nor  man  can  make  devotion  a  duty  to  any  sort  of  Roman 

^  Debet  esse  derotio,  nt  animns  noster  inflammetur  amore  Dei,  quern  Uadamni;  el 
vdeafi  deiiderio  Tidendi  qiiem  fide  cernentea  preconiis  extollimiu :  qoamTie  si  hme 
Mt  abeque  contemptn,  non  sit  peccatam  mortale. — Ihid,  1.  ii.  c.  xiii. 

Qni  autem  hae  (te.  devotione)  caret,  non  peocat. — Ibid,  n.  xi. 

Quarto  aaimadTerterit  contra  opinionem  Cajet.  anoreDtis  ad  digoam  eomptionem 
biyu  tacimmcnti  reqniri  actaalem  devotionem,  A.  0.  actualem  consideralionem  qua 
eoDiiderat  actn  se  toBcipere  Christum ;  at  ejas  fmctnm  percipiat,  sine  qoa  actnali  de- 
▼otkme  peccatam  mortale  esset  Christi  corpus  sumpsisse :  fiUsam  esse  et  dorissimam 
bsDc  opinionem. — Lopet,  Imiruet.  par.  i.  c  zi.  q.  Izxx. 

FadiUmnm  est  homini,  ita  distrahl,  at  nallam  actaalem  attentionem,Tel  devotionem 
°*beat ;  ant  omnioo  sine  culpa,  aut  oerte  ex  leri  colpa,  qu»  non  satis  est  ad  impedi- 
eodnm  frnctum  sacramenti — Suar.  m  Tkom.  iii.  torn.  iii.  disp.  Ixiii  sect.  iiL  Vide 
't^MKmcL  Paludan.  Anionin,  Soio.  Ledeama.  Oxtharinum,  iM.  sect  ii. 

Interior  tamen  devotio,  qu»  in  attentione  oonsistit,  non  cadit  sub  bumano  prs». 
«^tor"'Si«i.  ▼.  Miss  lu  n.  Ti. 

Qoa  aliqui  pro  notobili  parte  missss  nngantor  cum  socio,  scandaliaantes  ahos,  et 
•■cerdotem  Texantes.— /6tci 

Ibid.  ▼.  negUgentia.  8i  isto  negligentia  esset  circa  omissionem  horaram,  esset 
mortalis :  secus,  si  drca  omissionem  dcTOtionis  in  dicendis  horis,  quia  ilia  devotio  non 
Mtsobpraoepto. 

AlU  dicnnt  quod  sub  prascepto  ibi  cadit  boras  dicere :  cwtera  rero,  qusB  in  devotione 
•*y*5nnt,  suadendo  dicuntur.^iKd  Hora.  y.  n.  xiii.  . 

.  Quern  sensum  primo  videtnr  habnisse  Host.  Et  sequitur  eum  tanquam  benig- 
J»e»m  Arcbi.  et  Sum.  Bosel.  Quia  ecclesia  non  iiyicil  laqueum,  nee  homines  aUigare 
Qsbet  oneribos  importabillhoa. 
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catholics ;  hereafter  we  most  not  wonder  if  they  neither  eigoin  nor  ohaerre 
it.  And  though  their  reason  may  he  singalar,  yet  the  opinion  is  the  cammon 
doctriDCy  since  all  are  discharged  from  devotion  or  reverence,  who  are  not 
obliged  to  attention.  Sach,  therefore,  and  no  other,  is  the  worship  whidi 
the  church  of  Borne  makes  needful  for  the  clergy  and  religious.  Such  as  it 
can  be,  without  attention,  without  holy  fear  or  affection ;  it  is  not  the  tiung 
they  call  it,  it  deserves  not  the  name  of  worship,  or  the  title  of  holy  or  reli- 
gious ;  it  must  be  a  profane  and  irreligious  exercise,  it  can  be  no  betler 
vnthout  reverence,  and  without  devotion ;  it  cannot  but  be  without  these, 
whilst  it  is  without  attention,  which  they  oblige  all  to  neglect,  by  dedaring  it 
needless.  Durandus  maintained  that  images^  are  not  to  be  worshipped  pro- 
perly, but  only  abusively,  that  is,  as  they  explain  it,  though  worship  be  ex- 
hibited before,  or  about  the  image,  yet  the  mind  of  the  worshipper  is  fiir 
from  it  This,  his  opinion,  is  now  damned,  as  little  less  than  heretifiai ; 
being,  in  their  account,  no  less  than  a  denial  that  any  worship  is  to  be  given 
to  an  image.  Yet  this  abusive  worship  is  all  that  they  make  neceesaiy  lor 
the  God  of  heaven ;  for  requiring  no  attention  of  mind,  no  devotion  of  soul 
in  their  service,  they  allow  both  mind  and  heart  to  be  far  irom  him,  while 
they  do  something  before  or  about  him  which  they  call  worship.  So  that 
what  worship  they  count  intolerably  too  little  for  a  senseless  image,  not  to 
say  a  detestable  idol,  they  think  enough  in  conscience  for  the  true  and  living 
God.  I  have  not  observed  that  any  idolaters  in  the  world  were  ever  so  groas 
and  stupid,  as  by  their  avowed  doctrine  thus  to  advance  what  they  look 
npon  as  a  mere  image,  and  so  to  debase  what  they  took  to  be  the  true  God. 
However,  hereby  it  appears,  that  they  count  no  worship  at  all  needful  lor 
God,  since  worship  without  the  heart  will,  by  their  doctrine,  serve  the  torn, 
which,'  in  reference  to  an  image,  is,  with  them,  no  worship  at  all.  It  is  not 
true  honour  or  worship,  but  fiction  and  mockery.  This  is  their  own  cha- 
racter of  such  worship  when  images  are  concerned,  and  under  it  I  leave  thair 
divine  service. 

SecL  2.  Let  us  in  the  next  place  view  their  mass.  This  is  for  the  people,' 
and  is  the  only  public  worship  enjoined  them  in  any  of  their  days  for 
worship.  They  cfdl  it^  the  chief  part  of  their  religion,  and  this  sanunons 
ns  to  expect  that  herein,  if  at  all,  they  will  shew  themselves  religious, 
and  worship  God  indeed ;  however,  Uiey  Uiink  not  themselves  obliged  to  it 
in  their  divine  office.  But  all  expectation  hereof  is  quite  blasted  when  they 
tell  us,'  that  I  less  attention  is  required  at  the  mass  than  at  their  canonieiJ 
hours;   yet  so  they  commonly  determine,  and  their  reason  is,*  because 

*  Qnod  est  incidere  in  opiDionem  Dnruidi  ab  omnibas  damnatam,  diceatis,  imagiaem 
non  proprie,  sed  abnsive  adoiari,  non  enim  alia  ratione  illam  vocavit  abusiTain  adarm- 
tionem  imagiais  nisi  quia  licet  fiat  coram  ipsa  vel  jaztaipsam,  tamen  animus  adorascia, 
ut  sic,  longe  est  ab  ipsa. — Suar,  torn.  iii.  disp.  Ixzxi.  sect.  viii.  p.  1075. 

'  Qaamvis  exterior  actus  rationem  adorationis  non  babeat,  nisi  ut  est  ab  interiori, 
sen  ut  Dianat  a  predicto  affectn,  nam  si  ab  illo  non  oriatnr ;  non  est  adoratto,  sed  inisio 
potius.  sen  fictio  qntedam Idem,  torn.  i.  disp.  li.  sect.  i.  p.  767. 

'  Sola  missa  commnniter  est  in  preoepto. — Cajetan,  Sum.  r.  feat.  Eat  conunvais 
sententia,  vide  infra. 

*  Bellarm.  1.  i. ;  De  Missa,  c.  i.  p.  679. 

*  A tten tionem  rero  qn»  necessaria  est  snb  prseepto  ad  audiendam  Missam,  didnns 
non  esse  tantam  quanta  est  in  officio  Divino. — De  Oraffi  ibid.  1.  it.  cap.  xxziv.  n.  8. 

y  eque  in  andienda  missa  requlritnr  unta  attentio  sicut  in  recitatione  horarum Lopes* 

ibid,  c  Hi.  p.  271.  Ut  Soto,  et  Navar  etiam  annotant,  minor  attentio  in  misaa  neces- 
saria est,  quam  in  horis  Canon  icis  recitandis. 

*  Quia  oratio  est  actio  magis  rationalis,  qoam  ilia  moralis  prsssentia,  qnss  necessaria 
est  ad  implendnm  prsBceptnm  de  audieuda  missa. — 8uar.  torn,  iit  disp.  Izxxviii.  sect. 
iii.    £z  quo  fit  migorem  attentionem  requiri  ad  boras  qoam  ad  misaam.— /ki  Jfufone, 
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pnyer  is  a  more  rational  act  than  that  moral  presence  required  at  mass.  So 
that  tl^eir  hearing  mass  is  a  less  rational  act  than  that  which  is  performed 
without  understanding,  and  requires  less  attention  of  mind,  than  that  to 
which  none  at  all  is  actually  needful.  And  we  cannot  yet  apprehend  how 
that  can  he  diTine  worship,  which  is  so  far  from  being  reasonable  service,  or 
bow  God  can  be  thought  to  be  worshipped,  when  the  soul  which  is  to  wor- 
ship him  doth  not  take  any  notice  of  him.  The  servant  of  servants  at  Rome 
wonld  not  think  himself  honoured,  if  the  holding  out  of  his  toe  were  not  re- 
garded by  such  as  have  access  to  him.  But  Roman  catholics  may,  it  seems, 
mind  Ood  less  at  their  mass,  than  one  that  minds  him  not  all,  and  yet  wor- 
ship him  well  Miongh  alter  their  mode. 

Besides,  all  inward  worship  is  deariy  discharged,  for  when  they  teach 
that  the  mass  is  for  the  people,  the  only  worship  on  the  Lord's  days,  or  any 
other  day  set  apart  for  worship,  they  tell  us  expressly,  no  inward  worship  ia 
the  duty  of  those  days,  external  worship  alone  is  commanded.'  So  Aquinas, 
Cajetan,'  so  Navar,  so  de  Graffis,  so  Lopez,  Dominicus  a  Soto  also,  who 
asaerts  it  with  many  reasons,  amongst  which  this  is  one,  because  the  church 
requires  no  other  than  this  external  worship,  and  if  God  had  required  more, 
Uie  ehurch  had  not  been^a  divini  juris  interpres,  a  faithful  expounder  of 
the  divine  law,  which  rather  than  they  will  yield  they  will  admit  anything, 
though  it  be  that  God  should  never  have  any  true  worship  amongst  Uiem. 

Particularly  and  expressly,  they  deny  all  acts  of  contrition  for  sin  to  be 
the  duties  of  mass  days.  So  Sylvester,'  Summa  Rosellse,^  Melchior  Ganus,* 
and  all  the  other  authors  last  mentioned.*  Likewise,  all  acts  of  love  to  God,^ 
Bellarmine,  and  in  him  Aquinas,*  so  Navar  tod  Pope*  Adrian,  de  Graffis,** 
and  Soto,'*  who  would  maintain  this  with  many  arguments,  one  oi  the  chief  of 
them,  he  calls  it  ingentimfnum  argumsntuin,  is,**  that  this  would  be  to  ensnare 
wmls,  and  cast  them  into  grievous  straits,  if  so  harsh  a  duty  as  an  act  of 
love  to  God,  were  enjoined  so  frequently.  Another  is,**  that  all  the  com- 
mands of  God,  as  to  the  substance  of  them,  may  be  fully  accomplished 
without  love  to  God,  and  therefore  this. 

It  is  good  divinity  with  them  that  we  are  not  bound  to  worship  God  out 
of  love.  The  mass,  saith  Navar,*^  which  we  are  commanded  to  hear  on  those 
days,  and  nothing  else,  may  be  heard  well  enough  without  any  such  act  of 

S.  Antommts,  Kavar  ^ylvtiter,  OraffiuSt  SottUf  Angdut^  Barthoi.  ah  Angela ,  Rmng. 
in  (et  com)  Bonaem.  de  Scicramenit  disp.  iv.  q.  nit.  panel,  zt.  n.  20. 

^  fix  pneoepto  coleadi  Deum  homo  tenetnr  dantasLat  cnUnm  externam  ei  exhibere. 
— Far.  a  S»  Jo$q>h  de  pri9cept.  i.  art.  v.  Aquinas  zxii.  q.  czxii.  art.  iv. ;  Cajetan. 
snm.  y.  fest.  p.  906;  Nayar.  cap.  xiii.  n.  ii. ;  Lopez,  c.  lii.  p.  266;  De  Graff.  1.  ii. 
c.  xzxiiJ.  n.viit.  ibid.;  Cotarravias  ver.  resol.  1.  iv.  c  xix.  n.  ti. 

*  Cam  ergo  eccleria  cnltam  hoc  pr»c«pto  inelasom  perinda  boo  statato  exprimeret 
— et  hoc  sao  pracepto  ad  cnltam  nos  tantnm  aritet,  palam  est  jore  divino  non  esse 
illic  alinm  oontentnm ;  qnoninm  alias  nisi  illam  expUcaret,  non  faisiet  fidajorisDi- 
▼ini  interpres. — Soto  de  Jutt,  et  Jttr,  L  ii.  q.  iv.  art.  iv. 

*  8am.  T.  Domin.  n.  viii.  *  ▼•  Feri«, 

*  Pr»leet.  de  Pceniten.  pars.  iv.  p.  864. 

*  Cajeun.  ibid. ;  Soto.  ibid. ;  Navar.  c.  xiii.  n.  xvii. ;  Lopes,  c  lii.  p.  271 ;  I>e 
Grsff.  ibid. 

*  De  Colt.  Sanctornm,  1.  iii.  c  x.  p.  1609.  ,^    ^. , 
"  Cap.  xi.  n.  xix.  Ac.  xxii.  n.  vii.              •  Ibid.           "  Ibid.               »  Ibid. 

n  Ksset  enim  hoc  Cbriitianornm  animot  irretire,  et  in  arctitsimas  angnsUas  oonjicere : 
nempe  qnod  tarn  crebro  ad  rem  tam  ardaam  teneremnr. — />ki 

»  Ejnsmodi  pr«cepta  non  obligant  ad  charitatis  modnm,  sed  poisant  qaantnm  ad 
sobfUntiam  operia,  extra  cbaritatem  implerL — Ibid, 

w  Nam  missa  qaam  in  illis  diebas  prwcipimnr  andire,  recte  aadin  potest,  sme  tali 
amore  acta  concepto,  ande  rari  vel  nolli  se  hnjus  omisslonis  aocnsant.— Cap.  xl  n.  vii. 
at  Feel.  Vide  Suar,  1.  ii.  c  xvi. 
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loTe.  So  Bellannine,*  we  are  not  bound  on  these  days  by  any  paiticnlar 
precept  not  to  sin,  or  to  have  any  act  of  contrition,  or  any  act  of  love  ta  God- 
What,  not  one  act  of  love  to  God?  No ;  he  wiU  prove  it.  One  of  his  arga- 
ments  is,^  beeaoBe  the  chnroh  hath  determined  the  time  and  manner  how 
divine  law  is  to  be  observed  in  keeping  this  command,  bnt  the  church  n^ 
where  requires  inward  acts;  she  thinks,  it  seems,  that  God  may  be  se^ed 
sufficiently  with  the  mass,  without  any  sense  of  sin  or  love  to  God.  Ana 
thus  all  those  other  graces  and  affections  that  flow  from  repentance,  or  lova» 
or  necessarily  depend  thereon,  as  filial  fear,  spiritual  desires,  delight  in  God, 
&c.,  will  be  no  duty  on  their  mass  days,  their  mass  hath  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  Confessions  of  sin  there  may  be  well  enough  without  godly  sorrow, 
and  petitions  without  desires,  and  praises  without  complacence  or  ingenuous 
gratitude,  because  all  is  well  enough  without  love  to  Ck>d,  or  grief  for  offiamd- 
ing  him  ;  and  that  on  all  these  days  wherein  they  are  obliged  to  hear  oiaas. 

If  you  would  see  anything  of  the  worship  of  God  in  the  mass,  it  is  as  if 
you  look  for  the  Hfe  and  nature  of  a  man  in  a  picture ;  and  such  an  one  as 
will  not  so  much  as  shew  you  his  colour  or  figure,  but  very  rudely. 

The  precept  for  observing  mass  days,  as  Sylvester  tells  us,»  requires  not 
the  end,  that  is,  waiting  upon  God,  nor  what  is  necessarily  requisite  thereto, 
but  the  hearing  of  mass.  Not  waiting  on  God,  but  hearing  mass  I  These 
are  distinct  things,  and  diqoined  in  the  sense  of  the  Roman  doctors,  the 
one  is  commanded,  the  other  is  not ;  so  that  they  may  duly  hear  mass  all 
their  lives,  and  yet  not  wait  on  God  one  moment :  the  former  they  musi  do, 
the  latter  they  are  not  obliged  to  regard,  nor  anything  that  necessarily  W 
longs  to  it,  Navar*  asserts  this,  and  would  prove  it  by  reason,  and  the 
authority  of  Aquinas,  herein  generally  followed.  In  short,  if  there  be  any 
worship  required  in  the  mass,  it  is  merely  external ;  and  Uiat,  diipoined  firom 
the  inward  service  of  the  soul,  is  but  a  mere  shew  or  visor  of  worship,  as 
they  themselves  confess  in  their  lightsomer  intervals.  Well,  but  is  it  wor^i^ 
in  any  sense  ?  Is  there  anything  religious  required  of  the  people  heroin  f 
For  this  they  tell  us  it  is  enough,  if  it  be  a  human  act,  no  more  is  enjoined/ 
the  precept  obligeth  not,  but  to  hear,  so  that  it  may  be  a  human  act,*  saith 
Soto  and  others,^  and  if  it  suffice  that  it  be  a  human  act,  it  needs  not  be 
religious.  Let  it  be  deliberate,  that  is  enough  to  make  it  a  human  act ;  and 
then,  though  there  be  no  religious  motion  or  intention  in  it,  the  precept  is 
fulfilled.  Sylvester  confirms  us  herein:  the  precept,  saith  he,  is  given  imto 
men,  and  therefore  the  work  must  not  be  the  issue  only  of  the  imagination, 
which  is  common  to  us  with  beasts,  it  must  proceed  from  deliberation,  whiek 
requires  some  attention.^    So  that  there  is  something  more  required  of  one 

^  Non  tenemnr  in  diebiu  festii  ex  pmcepto  pecoliad,  ad  non  peccandiim  dve  ad 
actum  contritionU,  Tel  dlleetionts  DeL — IbitL 

'  Eccleria  determinaTit  tempiu  et  modam  obaerrandi  jus  diyinam  da  obaenratioaa 
pmoeptoram :  at  ecdesia  noiqiiam  pnocipit  actns  illos  interiorea^ — IbiiL 

*  Non  est  simpliciter  de  fine,  t.  e.  ipsa  racatione  circa  Denm,  yel  necesaaiio  reqai- 
•itis  ad  illam :  sed  de  abstinentia  a  lemiibns,  et  andiUone  misM.— Domtnte.  t.  n.  Tiii. 

*  QuamviB  finis  bi^us  procepti  lit,  nt  homo  Deo  vacet,  ipsoque  frnatur,  et  in  eo 
qnietcat,  nt  docnit  S.  Thomas.  Qnando  tamen  finis  pnscepti  est  aUnd  a  re  prooepta, 
tunc  non  cadit  sub  pneceptum,  sicut  idem.  S.  Thomas.  Communitnr  receptus,  c  xiii. 
n.  ii.p.  198. 

'  Neque  tale  prssceptnm  obligat  ad  alium  actum  interiorem,  qnam  ad  ilium  qui 
propter  ezteriorem  est  necessarins,  sdl.  vera  audire  mlssam  ea  attentione,  ut  sit  actus 
humanns. — Soto,  ibid.  p.  li. 

*  Praceptum  audiendi  missam  non  obligat  nisi  taliter  audire  ut  sit  actus  hunkaani. 
— Idem.  i.  X.  q.  y.  art.  r.  p.  341. 

Y  Sat  est,  qaod  sit  actns  humanns.— Joe.  de  Oraff.  lib.  ii.  c.  xxxiv.  n.  vlit  Satis 
est,  sit  actus  humanns. — LopeXf  c.  lii.  p  271. 

*  Fraceptnm  datur  homimbus,  ideoque  oportet  ut  non  procedat  opus  ex  sola  imagina- 
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that  goes  to  mass  than  of  a  beast ;  bnt  that  ia  before  he  comea  there ;  if  he 
adTanee  but  to  it  aa  a  man,  he  may  be  excuaed  even  from  human  acta,  when 
be  ia  at  it,  he  needa  neither  exerciae  hia  onderatanding  nor  hia  aenaea.  He 
needa  not  nnderatand  it,^  that  it  ia  hi  from  being  a  duty,  they  have  made  it 
iaposaible;  it  ia  no  ain  either  for  prieata'  or  people  not  to  know  what  they 
do,  ao  reaaonable  ia  their  aervioe.  The  Latin  makea  it  unintelligible  enough, 
but  if  it  were  in  a  language  leaa  known,  if  in  Moaarabic  or  Greek,'  thoae  who 
are  preaent  without  any  but  their  mother  tongue  fulfil  the  precept.  Aa 
Vietorel  telle  ua,^  after  Soto  and  othera,  he  need  not  aee  what  ia  done,^  he 
may  do  all  that  ia  requiaite  at  the  maaa  blindfold ;  he  needa  not  hear  it,  aa 
Gi^etan  and  othera  tell  na,*  and  thia  ia  much,  he  ia  enjoined  only  to  hear 
nuwa,  and  yet  doth  all  that  he  ia  enjoined  if  he  hear  it  not,  if  not  one  ayl- 
lable  of  it  reach  hia  eara ;  it  aeema,  with  them,  to  hear  ia  not  to  hear.  Juat 
by  the  aame  figure  that  they  aay  they  worahip  God,  when  in  truth  they  do 
not  worahip  him  at  all. 

He  needa  not  be  aenaible  of  anything  about  it ;  to  hear  maaa,  aaith  Tolet, 
ia  not  to  nae  any  of  hia  aenaea  about  what  ia  done  in  the  maaa  J  And  if  thia 
be  their  worahipping  God,  a  man  may  worahip  him  aa  much  aa  the  church 
of  Rome  requirea,  not  only  without  reTerenoe  and  devotion,  without  heart 
and  affection,  bnt  without  the  nae  of  aenae  or  reaaon.  A  brute  may  do  more 
at  maaa  than  they  require  their  catholica  to  do.  No  wonder  that  church 
enjoina  no  attention,  devotion,  or  reverence,  nor  counta  them  needful  (aa 
we  have  already  manifeated),  for  can  there  be  any  pretence  to  require  theae, 
when  both  aenae  and  underatanding  are  auperaeded;  or  can  there  be  any- 
thing that  deeervea  the  name  of  wordiip  without  theae  ? 

They  themaelvea  cancel  and  overthrow  all  their  own  pleaa  and  pretencea 
for  their  offering  God  anything  of  worahip  in  the  maaa.  For,  they  aay,  he 
doth  not  worahip  there  who  *ia  not  preaent ;  and  they  cannot  deny  that  in 
God'a  account  he  ia  abaent  whoae  mind  ia  not  preaent.  And  yet  they  jua- 
tify  voluntary  departurea  of  mind  and  heart,  when  they  would  be  worahipping ; 
and  thoae  who  would  not  aeem  to  do  thia  do  it  really,  when  they  conclude 
it  no  fiftult  to  employ  themaelvea  about  other  thinga  when  they  are  at  maaa.* 
They  allow  them  to  aay  their  houra  (and  ao  neglect  the  maaa,  out  of  a  neglect 
of  their  divine  office),  or  to  recite  what  ia  enjoined  them  by  way  of  penance 
(and  80  prefer  a  pnniahment  before  the  chief  part  of  their  religion),  or  other 
vdnntary  performancea  (ao  they  may  do  what  they  will  rather  than  mind 

tione,  qam  commiinis  nobis  est  cnm  beatiis,  sed  tx  deliberationa  qiua  attentionem  reqnirit, 
Ac.  T.  hora.  n.  ziiL  vid.  Ani^elos  t.  bor.  n.  xxviL 

'  Nemo  teneatar  ex  pnocepto  aadire,  et  minus  intelligere  verba  sacerdotis,  quia  satis 
est  Tel  ex  longinqno  missanti  adesse. — Navar.  c  xzi.  n.  viii. 

'  Clarici  vel  laid  qni  dirinis  iniersunt,  si  non  inteUignnt  qius  dicont,  non  peccant. 
— Jae,  de  Oraf.  L  ii.  c  U.  n.  zii. 

'  Si  andiret  missam  M ocaravem,  oompleret. — Loj>eM.  c.  xlii. 

^  Qui  Grsecam  missam  andiret  satisfaceret  pnecepto,  etiam  si  non  intelligeret. — 
Addit.  ad.  L  yi.  c.  vii.  ToL  instr.  Vid  fionacin  de  8acram.  d.  iy.  q.  nit.  pnnct.  xL  n.  xii 
et  Ibi  pinres. 

*  Non  est  videre  ea  qnss  in  misea  agnntnr.— ToJse.  I.  vi  c.  vi. 

*  Utnim  antem  andiatnr  vel  non,  ntrnm  sit  missa  propria  rel  non,  snb  prsBcepto  non 
Gsdit.— C^Vt.  Sam.  t.  Fest  p  eccvi. ;  Navar»  c  xxi.  n.  viii.  sapra.  De  Graff.  1.  ii.  c  zxzir 
n.  riii.  Satis  est  prosentem  esse  missn,  ad  impletionem  pisecepti  licet  non  aadiat  sacer- 
dotam ;  secnndnm  Sotum,  Lopes,  ibid.  Bonaein.  ibid.  n.  zx.  ibi  S,  Animdn.  Jf^nut, 
Navar.  SylveO.  Henrique  Oraff  Sot.  Angehu.  BarihoL  ab  Angelo. 

^  Secondam  Antoninnm,  non  est  neoesse  sentire  et  disUncte  andire  verba  misssa,  &c 
Syhett.  r.  miis.  ii  n.  vi.  Andire  Sacrum— non  est  uti  aliqno  sensn  erga  ea  qn»  in 
missa  agnntur,  L  vt  c.  vi.  .  « 

*  Sponie  inter  sacrum  andiendnm,  vana  cogitantem,  pnscepto  aatiafaoera— ^affirmant 
Sgl9e$t.  Jo.  Medina,  Faludanue,  Awr.  m  YiOafeL  addit  ToL  L  vi  o.  vt 
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what  thdy  are  abont).^  They  know  they  eannot  do  two  things  at  once, 
especially  in  divine  worship,  which  should  take  up  the  sool.  Though  in 
their  worshipping,  where  the  soul  is  not  concerned,  they  may  attend  t 
hundred  acts  at  once ;  as  much  as  they  are  obliged  to  mind  the  mass,  that 
is,  actually  not  at  all.  They  admit  them  not  only  to  read  or  write  what 
they  please,  but  also  to  sleep  part  of  the  time,  so  that  they  take  not  too  long 
a  nap.'  It  should  not  last  above  a  third  part,  or  half  the  mass  (for  that  is 
pan  notabilis^);  if  it  be  but  less  than  that,  it  passeth  for  nothing/  Or  if 
they  be  too  brisk  to  sleep,  they  may  entertain  themselves  with  familiar  chat* 
Medina  concludes  that  he  who  is  at  mass  may  spend  the  whole  time  in  dis- 
course about  other  things, — merchant  affiurs  or  making  bargainB, — and  jet 
fulfil  the  precept/  They  must,  it  seems,  demean  themselves  at  mass  alto- 
gether as  religiously  as  at  the  exchauge,  and  no  more  is  required.  Suarez 
would  have  the  discourse  neither  so  long  nor  so  serious,  tiiere  should  be 
some  intermissions  to  attend.  But  what  attention  can  he  mean?  H« 
(with  the  rest)  tells  us  that  to  the  mass  less  attention  is  requisite  than  to 
^eir  divine  office ;  and  to  that  office,  he  and  they  say,  a  virtual  intenti(m  is 
safficient,  and  this  is  the  least  of  all  that  can  be.  So  that  to  the  mass  leu 
attention  than  the  least  of  all  will  suffice ;  and  this,  to  common  i^prehMk- 
sion,  is  none  at  all.  Others  of  them  (as  we  saw  before)  will  have  no  atten- 
tion of  mind  needful  for  their  office ;  and  so  with  them,  none  will  serve  the 
mass.  Their  catholics  may  have  their  choice  here,  and  satisfy  their  devo- 
tion at  mass  either  with  the  attention  of  this  doctor  and  some  other  kte 
authors,  which  is  none  at  all ;  or  (if  this  seem  too  much)  with  that  of  their 
ancienter  doctors,  which  is  less  than  none.  And  what  must  they  attend  to  who 
need  neither  hear,  nor  see,  nor  understand  what  is  said  or  done  ?  It  would 
puzzle  one  as  subtle  as  himself  to  tell  one  how  he  can  attend  to  that  which 
is  neither  offered  to  his  senses  nor  his  inielleCt.  And  therefore  the  Jesuit, 
though  he  seems  more  strict,  yet  herein  is  less  rational  than  Medina,  and 
not  so  consistent  with  himself  or  their  common  doctrine.  Also  he  wonld 
not  have  the  discourse  at  mass  so  grave  and  serious  as  that  of  merchants: 
it  should  be  more  hght,  more  idle  than  that  about  trade  and  business.^  It 
seems  the  levity  of  the  stage  suits  with  the  mass  better  than  the  seriousness 

^  Vera  resolutio  est — posse  quern  eodein  tempore  satisfacere  pivcepto  de  andiends 
missa,  et  de  dicendis  horis  canonicis,  ant  aliis  votis,  juratis,  vel  in  pasnitentiam  injunc- 
tis,  inodo  non  adeo  nni  rei  intendat,  ut  alteri  necessariam  attentiooem  adimat,  quod 
fieri  potest,  cam  nemo  teneatur  ex  prsBcepto  andire,  et  minns  intelligere  verba  aacer- 
dotis. — Navar^  c.  xxi.  n.  viii. 

Vid.  Adrian,  de  satisfact.  q.  vii.;  Medina,  tract,  ii.  de  psenit ;  Cajetan.  v.  fest; 
Soto.  iv.  dist.  xiii.  q.  ii.  art.  i.;  Lopez,  c  lii.  in  VictoreL  ibid.;  besides  the  Jeraiti, 
Tolet.  Suarez.  Sa.  Azorins.  Comitolns,  &c. 

So  they  may  hear  three  masses  at  once,  when  eaid  in  one  church  at  the  same  time, 
and  thereby  satisfy  when  their  penance  is  three  masses,  as  Bonacin.  and  in  bin 
Rodriquez,  Graffias,  Scortia,  and  others. — ^De  sacrameni,  disp.  iv.  q.  alt.  p.  xi.  n.xiii. 

'  Peccat  mortaliter— in  aliqaa  ejus  parte  notabili  ooUoqnendo,  pingendo,  acribendo, 
dormiendo. — Nav.  c  xxi.  n.  vi.,  parvitas  in  omni  nuteria  excasat  a  mortali,  n.  ii. 

*  Secnndam  Archidiaconam,  prseceptum  non  observat,  qni  partem  notabilem  amiuic, 
pnta  medietatem  aut  tertiam  partem ;  secns  qni  modicam.-*i^fv.  v.  miss.  ii.  n.  i- 

*  Modicum  enim  pro  nihilo  repntatur. — Cajet,  v.  fest. 

ft  Non  nulla  modica  misceantur  coUoquia. — Lapest  c  lii.  p.  271. 

6  Medina  docet,  siqnis  missse  interest,  semper  tamen  confabulatnr,  ant  alia  negotis, 
fntnra  cum  mercatoribus  tractat,  nihilominns  implere  preoeptam — In  Suar.  torn.  Hi' 
disp.  XTiii.  sect.  iii.  Respondetnr  autem  ex  Cajerauo,  una  cum  Soto,  quod  sufflcist 
misssB  esse  prasentem,  nnde  qui  longe  stat,  earn  non  audiens,  vcl  cum  alio  loqoeDS, 
non  propterea  est  prseoepti  transgressor. — Carradus  in  re?p.  quoest.  198. 

^  Qui  voluntarie  confabulatur — ^non  satisfacere,  nisi  vel  confabulatio  esset  discon- 
'  tinua,  partim  scil.  loqnendo,  partim  attendendo,  ut  commnniter  fieri  solet ;  rel  oon  de 
re  seria,  sed  le^i,  itc—Idem,  ibid. 
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of  the  exchange.    Answerftbly,  if  their  discourse  be  not  decent,  nor  the  sub- 
ject of  it  very  modest,  the  mass  will  comport  with  it,  and  the  church's  pre- 
cept will  bear  it  without  a  breach.^     And  no  wonder,  since  it  hath  been  the 
enstom  of  that  church  (as  many  of  their  writers  inform  us')  to  sing  not  only 
pro&ne,  but  filthy,  songs  at  high  mass ;  and  that  to  the  organ,  that  the  people 
might  not  only  be  refreshed  by  their  own  priyate  immodest  discourse,  but 
edified  more  effectually  this  way  by  the  louder  voice  of  the  church.     And 
hoWy  we  learn  by  a  grave  carnal  (though  httle  herein  more  rigid  than 
others),  who  tells  us  Uiat  the  hearers  were  thereby  excited  to  what  was  pro- 
fiane  and  filthy,  as  experience  witnessed.'    And  still  notwithstanding  any 
pretence  of  reformation,  tunes  to  the  organ  at  divine  service  or  mass,  though 
laseivions  and  very  pro&ne,  will  pass  for  a  small  fault  (in  the  judgment  of 
those  who  seem  most  severe  in  the  case)  if  either  the  matter  be  slight,  or  the 
intention  good,  or  the  actors  inconsiderate.^    Here  is  provision  enough,  that 
the  scenes  in  their  mass  may  not  be  dull  and  heavy.     Yet  farther,  they  may 
hmgh  and  be  pleasant,  and  when  the  music  (which  sounds  not  always)  doth 
it  not,  they  may  make  themselves  merry  in  the  height  of  their  worship.     But 
this  with  some  cantion :  their  talk  and  laughter  may  break  out  into  such 
noise,  that  possibly  it  may  prove  a  sin  of  irreverence.*    Here  is  some  show 
of  danger,  but  it  will  vanish  presently ;  for  if  it  should  be  a  very  loud  extra- 
vagance, and  the  irreverence  great,  yet  great  irreverence  may  with  them  be 
hat  a  small  fault,  and  they  have  the  authority  of  the  pope  to  warrant  this.* 
Nor  must  this  seem  strange  to  us,  since  they  will  not  have  all  contempt  of 
God  criminal ;  that  which  is  material  may  be  venial,  and  it  is  not  formal, 
unless  besides  the  contempt  of  God  there  be  also  an  intention  to  contemn 
him.^     Such  is  the  most  solemn  worship  in  the  Boman  church,  and  so  is 
God  worshipped  amongst  them ;  and  that  not  by  the  unwarranted  presump- 
tion of  the  profane  multitude,  but  by  the  rules  and  conclusions  of  those  who 
direct  their  worship  and  guide  their  consciences.     Here  we  may  see  in  the 
mass  the  religion  of  Boman  Catholics ;  they  call  it  the  chiefest,  the  best 
part  of  their  religion,  that  we  may  not  look  for  anything  better  amongst 
them,  nor  anything  religions,  if  it  be  not  found  here ;  yea,  it  is  all  (better 
or  worse)  that  the  people  are  obliged  to  in  public  (and  in  private  their  church 
doth  not  trouble  them  with  any).'    He  that  views  it  well,  and  believes  he 
hath  a  soul,  and  that  there  is  a  God,  must  have  little  or  no  regard  of  either 

'  Soto  in  IT.  dist  ziii.  q.  ii.  art.  iii.,  dicit  qnod  licet  indecentia  rint  colloqaia  inter 
AndiendAin  missniDf  non  tamen  propterea  fit  transgressor  pnecepti.  --Ibid. 

*  Cornelias  Agrippa,  de  Tanit.  seient.  cap.  xrii. ;  Cajetan.  sum.  v. ;  Organ.  Soto, 
de  just,  and  jar.  L  x.  q.  v.  art.  ii.  p.  336;  Nayar.  cap.  xili.  n.  Ixzzyii.;  Lopez,  cap.  IL 
p.  263. 

'  In  CQJas  signnn,  andientes  ex  illo  sono  excitantnr  ad  ilia  profana  sea  turpia,  at 
experientia  testator :  ita  qnod  non  est  inficiationi  locus.*-OG(;>lati,  ifnd, 

*  CanUcos — ^ratione  soni  quia  est  lasciTUS  ant  valde  ssscolaris — potest  esse  venialis 
colpa,  vel  ratione  materiae  minimte,  vel  ex  bona  intentione  vel  inadvertentia,  nt 
Cajetanns  dixit,  in  Snar.  de  horis  can.  1.  it.  cap.  xiii.  n.  xvii.,  materia  panra — si  organ- 
isu  loco  Kyrie  Eteimm^  cantiienam  profanam  organo  canat. — Villalobtu^  in  Dian.  ▼. 
bUsph.  n.  IT. 

*  Sed  poBsent  Toces  et  risns  in  tantam  prorampere,  quod  esset  peccatam  irrererentiae 
et  scandali. — Lopes^  c.  Hi.  Soto  in  iT.  dist.  xiii.  quest  ii.  art.  i. 

*  Jac  de  Graff.  I.  ii.  c.  Iii.  supra. 

'  CoBtcmptus  ille  qui  oontinetnr  in  irreTerentia  Dei  per  se,  et  nt  talis  est,  non  semper 
est  formalis  sed  materialis,  qui  non  semper  sufflcit  ad  malitiam  mortalem.  Nos  autem 
loqoimur  de  contemptn  formali,  quo  ipsa  Dei  irreverentia  intenditur. — Suar.  dBJuram^ 
1.  iii.  c.  xii.  n.  It.  and  Ti ;  Tid.  Oajitan,  Sam.  v.  contempt ;  Tid.  Bomachu  de  leffibtu,  disp. 
ii.  q.  iii.  p.  6,  n.  x.  1.  xt. 

*  In  qua  (sc.  mistfa)  prBcipoa  pars  religionls  nostrse.— Bsmot.  de  miss.  lib.  i.  cap.  i. 
p.  679. 
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if  he  do  not  bless  himself  from  it,  as  a  thing  which  hath  nothing  of  nISfpaa 
bnt  the  name,  and  that  merely  nsorped.  A  religion  which  ne^  nothing, 
bj  the  doctrine  of  its  chief  professors,  that  is  either  godly,  or  so  good  as 
human ;  no  regard  of  God  at  all,  so  mnoh  as  in  one  UionJ^t  of  him ;  nor 
any  act  of  reason,  yea,  or  of  sense,  either  about  anything  reHgious  or  divine, 
yet  allows  a  free  exercise  of  both  about  that  which  is  pro£Eme  and  irreUgioos; 
he  that  counts  this  religion  indeed,  must  stifle  the  common  notions  of  reli- 
gion and  Christianity;  and  he  that,  understanding  it,  makes  choice  thereof 
had  need  first  be  very  indi£ferent,  whether  he  have  any  religion  or  none. 
Had  the  ancient  fieithers  talked  after  this  senseless,  lewd,  extraTagant  rate 
concerning  the  worship  of  God,  how  would  Gelsus,  Porphyry,  and  Julian 
have  triumphed  over  them  1  Nay,  they  might  justly  have  ohallenged  them 
to  have  instanced  in  any  one  that  bore  the  name  of  a  philosopher,  that  ever 
treated  of  the  worship  of  God  with  so  little  reverence  and  discretion.  Had 
such  loose  and  wild  doctrines  been  broached  by  the  first  teachers  of  Ghiis* 
tianity,  the  heathens  needed  not  have  raised  so  fierce  a  persecution  againet 
it,  they  might  with  ease  have-hissed  it  out  of  the  world. 

Bnt  this  is  not  the  worst :  they  encourage  that  in  the  mass  which  tfaej 
cannot  but  condemn  as  wicked,  and  maintain  that  the  precept  for  hearing 
mass  may  be  satisfied  by  such  wickedness.  Melchior  Canns  to  this  objee- 
tion  (that  the  command  of  God  or  the  church  cannot  be  fulfilled  by  sdn) 
answers  according  to  the  opinion  commonly  maintained  amongst  tbem, 
that  he  is  no  traiuBgressor  of  the  precept  who  to  the  act  eigoined,  and  good 
in  its  kind,  adds  something  sinful.^  He  supposeth  that  the  act  conunaiided 
by  the  church  is  some  way  good ;  but  witlud,  that  the  precept  may  be  ssiis^ 
fied,  though  it  be  done  wickedly,  and  that  by  their  common  doctrine.  Whether 
the  circumstances  may  be  venially  or  mortally  wicked  he  saith  not,  but  leaves 
us  to  understand  it  of  either.  Dominions  a  Soto  tells  us  expressly,  thai 
though  what  is  added  to  the  act*  enjoined  be  a  mortal  wickedness,  yet  the 
precept  may  thereby  be  satisfied  substantially.  With  these  divines  of  greatest 
reputation  amongst  them,  concurs  Navarre,"  no  less  renowned  (and  none  of 
them  Jesuits)  ;  The  opinion  of  Antoninus  (which  he  is  disproving)  presnp- 
poseth,  saith  he,  that  by  a  sinful  act,  eBpeioially  if  it  be  a  mortal  sin,  the 
command  of  the  church  cannot  be  fiilfilled ;  but  that  this  is  false  we  have 
largely  proved.  He  would  have  us  know  that  he  hath  fully  demonstrated 
that  the  precept  for  hearing  mass  may  be  entirely  accomplished  by  deadly 
crimes.  This  is  the  judgment  of  the  most  eminent  doctors  amongst  them* 
such  as  are  not  of  the  Society,  and  (if  they  will  believe  their  famous  bishop 
of  the  Canaries)  the  common  doctrine  in  the  Roman  church,  and  by  this 
the  world  may  judge  what  a  church  it  is,  what  her  religion,  what  her  worship, 
what  her  precepts  for  it  are,  when  all  that  she  requires  for  that  worship, 
which  is  the  principal  part  of  her  religion,  may  be  satisfied  by  acts  of  wicked- 
ness, such  as  are  mortal  and  damnable  to  the  worshippers,  and  most  (of  all 
others)  dishonourable  to  God,  whom  they  pretend  to  worship.  And  let  those 
thajt  are  seduced,  or  may  be  tempted  b}^  seducers,  seriously  consider  whether 
they  can  wisely  trust  their  souls  to  such  a  conduct,  or  be  safe  in  such  a  oom- 

^  Nof  cum  commani  opinione  in  preBaentiA  teneamof,  non  etae  tnuugresaorem  pn^ 

*  .-.-1^-^       )omt  aliqnani 


cepti,  qni  actni,  bono  ex  genere  sao,  qnem  lex  precipiebati  apponit  aliqnam       

ctrcamttantiain. — Rdeet.  de  wenit,  pan  ir.  p.  936;  vid.  Banacintim  de  Upi^UM,  6igp,  L 
q.  i.  panct.  ix.  n.  i.;  ibi.  JS.  Thomas,  Sato,  Navar^  Medina,  et  plures  alii. 

^Cj^amviB  eimnl  babeat  propositnm  aliad  moitale,  satisfaciet  pnocepto  qaaDtnni  ad 
•abstantiam.— iMd.  1.  x.  q.  t.  a.  5. 

s  KoD  tamen  est  tenendam  illad  Antonini—qnia  praesappontt,  malo,  prnwcrtiin 
niortali,  non  posse  adimpleri  pneceptiun,  qood  esse  fiklsom,  utte  probavimni^  c  xxi 
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mmiion,  where  there  is  no  more  tenderness  for  the  salvation  of  souls  than  to 
be  satisfied  with  soch  a  worshipping  of  God  as  will  confessedly  damn  them. 

Sect.  8.  Thus  much  for  the  manner  of  their  public  worship,  all  of  it, 
whoever  amongst  them  it  concerns,  whereby  it  appears  that  they  count  it  not 
neoessazy  that  God  should  have  any  real  worship  from  them.  This  will  be 
further  manifest  by  what  they  teach  concerning  the  end  of  it. 

They  maintain  that  it  is  lawful  for  their  clergy  and  monastics  too  (who 
profess  perfection)  to  serve  God  for  their  own  ends,  viz.  to  get  preferment, 
or  oompass  a  dignity,  or  gain  some  worldly  advantage,  and  so  to  prostitute 
tiie  honour  and  worship  of  God  to  such  low,  earthly,  sordid  designs,  as  re- 
ligious persons  would  never  appear  to  own,  but  that  irreligion  is  grown  too 
monstrously  big  for  its  vizard.  He  that  riseth  to  their  morning  service  for 
this  end,  that  he  may  have  his  daily  dividend,  if  it  be  not  principally  for  this, 
he  sins  not.  So  their  glo$sa  celeberrima,  the  two  popes  Urban  and  Goeles- 
tioo,  determine  that  it  is  lawful  for  their  clergy  to  serve  God  in  their  churches 
for  this  design,  and  hope  to  get  ecclesiastical  dignity ;  in  Navarre.^  But 
then  this  great  casuist  (of  so  high  esteem  among  them,  that  he  was  sent  for 
from  Spain  to  Borne,  to  give  advice  and  direction  to  the  old  gentleman  there, 
that  eannot  err)  understands  (after  Aquinas  and  Jo.  Major,'  as  he  pretends) 
the  principal  end  to  be  something  else  than  others  do.  It -is  not  that  which 
80  much  moves  the  agent,  as  that  without  it  he  would  not  be  drawn  to  act 
by  any  otber  end  ;  and  accordingly  he  will  have  the  premised  testimony  to 
be  underetood."  So  that  one  of  their  perfectionists,  who  riseth  to  morning 
prayer  for  this  end,  that  he  may  have  his  dividend,  and  would  not  stir^  oat 
of  his  bed  to  attend  the  worship  of  God  for  God's  sake,  or  any  other  end 
beseeming  a  religious  person,  if  the  consideration  of  his  daily  allowance  did 
not  rouse  him,  yet  he  serves  God  so  well  herein  as  that  he  is  sinless,  and 
not  so  much  as  venially  tainted.  Likewise  the  clergy  who  address  them- 
selves to  the  worship  of  God,  moved  thereto  more  by  hopes  to  gain  prefer- 
ment and  dignity  than  any  respect  to  (jrod,  yet  they  sin  not ;  that  is,  they 
worship  God  well  enough,  though  they  respect  themselves  and  their  own  ends 
more  than  him ;  or,  which  is  all  one,  though  the^  serve  themselves  rather 
than  God,  whom  they  are  to  worship*  They  are  all  concerned  to  maintain 
this  ;  for  he  tells  them,  if  such  acts  of  virtue  or  worship  were  vicioas,^  all 
their  acts  in  a  manner  would  be  stark  naught,  since  there  are  extremely  few 
amongst  them  that  are  purely  done  for  God.  They  are  a  church  in  the  mean- 
time that  worthily  profess  godliness,  since  nothing  is  done,  or  needs  be  done 
by  them,  even  in  the  worsUp  of  God,  for  him,  so  much  as  for  themselves ; 

'  Glossa  ilia  celebeiriroa  ait  peccare  qaidem  eum,  qui  surgit  ad  matatinas  preces 
principaliter  propter  distribationesqaotidianas,  non  antem  ilium,  qni  surgit  principaliter 
nt  Deo  insenriat,  et  minns  principaliter,  et  seevndario,  at  eas  lacretur^Urbanas  papa 
et  CoBlesttniifl  detcrminaroDt  licere  clericis  servire  Deo  in  ecclesiis  ob  spem  asoendeiidi 
ad  dignitates  iUamno.  Imo,  Gelasias  dixit  eos  ad  hnnc  asceiiium  spe  majoris  commodi 
compellendoi — Qlossa  recepta  dicit  expresse  per  ilium  teztum,  licere  clerico  servire  in 
eccleita  ad  qucrendam  aliquam  dignitatem,  mode  principaliter  ob  id  non  aenriat,  &c., 
cap.  zxiiL  n.  ci. 

*  Ut  probaTimnB,  non  est  bona  definitio  ilia  Bartoli,  qoa  deflnit  caasam  principalem 
esse  caasam  qoa  cessante  cessat  effectns. — Id.  ibid. 

Ut  aliqnis  finis  sit  principalis,  non  snfficit  quod  ille  non  fieret  sine  illo,  sed  oporter, 
quod  plans  vel  tanti  astimetar  ac  alios  finis,  propter  quem  ille  fit. — Id,  c.  xvii.  n.  209, 
kc  xz.  n.  xi.  p.  459. 

'  Per  snpra  dictos  textus  et  glossas,  qasB  habent  locum  etiam  in  his,  qui  non  servi- 
rem,  ecclenis  vel  proslatis,  nisi  sperarent  beneficia,  c  xxiii.  n.  ci. 

^  Snrgens  ad  matutinas  ob  distributiones,  alias  non  surrecturus. — Ibid. 

*  Alioqai  enim  omnes  fere  actus  nostri  essent  vitiosi ;  quia  paucissimi  fiunt  pure 
propter  solum  Denm,  et  solam  virtutem,  9k. — Ibid.  p.  690. 

VOL.  m.  Q 
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and,  indeed,  SjWeBter  deals  ingenuously  when  he  iells  us  plainly,  wiihoot 
the  cover  of  any  pitiful  shift,  that  it  is  no  sin  to  serve  God  principally  for 
their  own  profit.^ 

Moreover,  and  yet  worse,  they  teach  it  is  no  sin  to  worship  God  for  an  end 
that  is  in  itself  a  sin,  if  it  he  not  principally  intended.  It  is  lawful  hy  their 
doctrine  to  preach,  to  pray,  say  mass,  &c.,  for  praise  of  men  (though  CShiist 
will  have  those  that  designed  it,  as  Cigetan'  notes,  even  when  he  is  exeos- 
ing  this,  to  have  no  better  reward),  or  for  vain  glory  (though  they  reckon 
this  amongst  capital  crimes'),  only  he  must  not  make  so  wicked  a  thing  his 
chief  end,  and  then  he  is  innocent  enough,  though  sin  against  God  be  his 
design  in  worshipping  him.  It  is  no  sin,  yea,  it  is  meritorious,  to  do  these 
things,  viz.  to  preach,  and  say  mass,  and  to  do  other  things  of  like  natnie 
principally  for  God*  and  secondarily  for  vain  glory  and  praise  of  men,  apfclj 
directed  as  our  end.  Thus  Navarre  determines  after  their  great  saint  and 
doctor,  Aquinas.^  Now  he  had  taught  us  before,  that  these  acts  of  woiBfaip 
are  but  done  secondarily  (and  so  unlawfully)  for  these  criminal  ends,  when 
they  so  much  sway  a  man  as  that  he  would  not  worship  God  unless  he  were 
excited  by  them  ;  and  that  vain  glory  is  not  his  principal  end,  even  when  be 
is  so  much  influenced  thereby  as  that  he  would  not  pray  or  preach,  &c.  If 
this  were  not  his  motive,  this  in  the  judgment  of  others,  as  he  acknowledgetii, 
is  to  make  sin  his  principal  end,  and  to  advance  wickedness  above  God,  even 
when  he  pretends  to  worship  him.'  But  let  us  not  interrupt  this  grett 
doctor  in  his  way,  it  is  foul  enough  as  himself  makes  it ;  for  hereby  a  mao 
may  serve  God,  and  that  meritoriously  (after  the  Roman  mode),  thoui^  he 
never  would  let  him  have  an  act  of  worship,  if  pride  and  vain  glory  did  not 
set  him  a-work.  He  would  never  pray  or  preach,  &c.,  if  he  were  not  more 
moved  to  it  by  sin,  and  out  of  regard  to  some  wickedness,  than  out  of  respect 
to  God. 

Further  yet,  they  hold  it  is  but  a  venial  fault  to  worship  God  principallj 
for  vain  glory,  and  other  designs  of  like  quality.*  Aquinas,  as  he  is  repre- 
sented by  Sylvester,  determining  that  it  is  no  mortal  sin  to  serve  God  prin- 
cipally for  vain  glory,  if  that  be  one's  chief  end  actually  only,  and  not  both 
habitually  and  actually.  Sylvester  declares  it  as  his  own  persuasion,  ibat 
it  is  both  against  Aquinas  and  the  truth  to  hold  it  is  a  mortal  sin,  when 

^  Licitum  est  etiam  aliquid  operari  principaliter  propter  propriam  ntilitatem.—^vi^ 
T.  charitas.  n.  5.  And  that  of  Navar  is  plain  enough :  Diximas  quod  falsum  est,  esse 
mortaie  facere  ordinata  ad  cnltum  principaliter  ob  bona  temporalia,  cap.  zziii.  a  H 
p.  655,  &Cm  xiii.  n.  14.  Solet  circa  banc  voluntatem  inquiri,  an  debeat  ease  honesta: 
et  specialiter,  an  -voluntas  confitendi  propter  humanum  motivum,  scilicet  ioaDem 
gloriam,  vel  commodum  temporale,  sumciat  ad  valorem  sacramenti :  nam  in  csteri) 
sacramentis  certum  est  sufficeref;  in  hoc — affirmant,  Soto.  dist.  xviii.  q.  3.  art  i".: 
Navar,  r.  zxi.  n.  40.  Negant  enim  illam  voluntatem  ex  illo  fine,  esse  peccatum  mortsle, 
scd  veniale  tantum :  quod  non  repugnat  valori  sacramenti.  Qusb  sententia,  per  m 
loquendo,  vera  mihi  yidetur.— ^uarear,  torn.  iv.  disp.  xx.  sec  iii.  n.  4.  p.  273. 

*  Sum.  V.  praedicat.  p.  480. 

*  Aquinas,  xxii.  q.  132,  art. !.;  (in  eo)  Qregorius.  xxxi;  Moral,  numerat  intoeo 
gloriam  inter  septem  vitia  capitalia. — Itdd.  art.  ir. 

*  Nullum  antem  peccatum  immo  meritum  est  facere  ilia  (vis.  concionare,  misniD 
cclcbrnre,  precari  et  id  genus  alia)  principaliter  propter  Deum,  et  secundario  propter 
vannm  gloriam,  Tel  laudem  hnmanam,  in  finem  aptnm  relatuxn  per  ibi  dieu  post 
S.  Thomam.  c.  xxiii.  n.  13. 

B  £x  quo  infert  quod  mortaie  est  prsedlcare  aut  missam  celebrare,  et  bojusiDodi, 
propter  inanem  gloriam,  quod  vemm  est  solum  ut  dicit  S.  -Thorn.  Si  in  ea  ponaW" 
ultimus  finis,  ita  quod  ipsa  intenditnr  principaliter  actu  et  habitu,  secns  si  actu  unnm, 
ut  iste  intendit. — Sum.  v.  vana  s:loria.  n.  2. 

*  Ex  quibus  patet,  quod  Sum.  Ang.  contra.  S.  Tbom.  et  reritatem  dicit,  qaw  e^i 
mortaie,  quando,  ca  qu»  ordinata  sunt  ad  Dei  gloriam,  facit  od  gloriam  softOBi  °< 
sacrameuta  et  Scriptura  sacne. — Ibid, 
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those  things  which  are  ordained  for  the  glory  of  God  are  nsed  principally  for 
a  man's  own  glory.  He  instances  in  the  sacraments,  saying  mass,  the 
Scriptures,  and  preaching. 

Cardinal  Gajetan  declares  himself  thus  in  one  instance,  which  invohea 
the  rest  :^  It  is  bnt  venial  to  preach  for  vain  glory,  or  hopes  of  a  gainful 
alms,  signifying  that  he  means  such  vain  glory  as  Christ  condemned  in  the 
Pharisees,  when  he  told  them  this  was  like  to  be  '  their  reward.' 

Navanre  '  aflSrms,  that  to  preach,  or  say  mass,  or  pray,  and  such  things  as 
are  instituted  for  the  honour  and  worship  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls, 
for  vain  glory  principally,  or  more  than  principally,  is  but  a  venial  fault ;  and 
that  such  as  gainsay  this  (who  are  but  two)  have  been  confuted  by  others, 
and  hy  himself  after  them.     These  are  the  chief  of  their  doctors,  whom  the 
rest  commonly  follow  (and  none  of  them  Jesuits),  who  unanimously  assert 
this.     Now  it  is  not  necessary  with  them  for  any  man  to  avoid  a  venial  sin, 
since  by  their  doctrine  a  world  of  them  can  never  damn  a  man ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  necessary  for  any  papist  to  worship  God  otherwise  than  prin- 
cipally for  vain  glory,  or  ends  equally  criminal,  i.  e,  it  is  not  needful  for  them 
to  worship  him  at  all ;  for  no  man  can  imagine  that  he  is  worshipped  when 
he  is  in  the  highest  degree  dishonoured  and  affironted ;  and  what  greater 
afiront  can  be  put  upon  him  than  under  a  pretence  of  worship  to  debase  the 
great  God,  and  thrust  him  lower  in  our  designs,  not  only  than  ourselves  and 
earthly  tri£es,  bnt  lower  than  sin,  the  vilest  thing  on  earth,  yea,  or  in  hell  ? 
and  this  is  evidently  done  when  vain-glory  (a  capital  sin)  hath  the  pre- 
eminence of  God  in  addresses  to  him,  and  is  regarded  as  principal ;  when 
the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  hath  no  regard  at  all,  or  only  in  a  lower  place. 
It  is  not  worshipping  of  God,  but  a  horrid  impiety,  for  men  to  serve  them- 
selves instead  of  God,  but  more  intolerably  impious  to  worship  sin ;  and  that 
hath  the  worship  and  is  honoured  in  the  place  of  God  which  hath  the  highest 
advancement,  and  is  principal  in  religious  addresses ;  yet  no  better  than  this 
is  all  the  worship  which,  by  the  Roman  doctrine,  is  necessary  from  their 
catholics. 

In  short,  whereas  by  their  doctrine  of  non-attention,  formerly  examined,  it 
is  so  evident  that  they  discharge  themselves  from  all  real  worship,  as  they 
have  no  colour  to  hide  it,  no  shift  to  evade  it,  but  a  snpposal  of  some  pre- 
vious attempt  to  serve  God  when  they  are  addressing  tiiemselves  to  their 
service;  this,  their  last  reserve,  they  themselves  rain,  by  their  doctrine 
concerning  the  end  of  worship ;  for  they  teach,  besides  what  is  premised, 
that  a  man  who  comes  to  mass  or  divine  service,  with  a  purpose  not  to  wor- 
ship God,  but  to  serve  his  lusts,  doth  satisfy  the  precept.  We  are  not 
obliged,  saith  Boto,  to  hear  mass  but  only  so  that  it  may  be  a  human  act, 
which  it  may  be,  though  there  be  a  sinister  intention  in  it ;'  yea,  though  the 

^  Veniale  aatem  si  vane  propter  gloriam  aat  spem  qtuestnarin  eleemosyns  pnedi- 
caretor;  receperant  enim  mercedein  saam. — Sum.  r.  pnedicat  p.  480. 

'  Peccat,  qui  res  principaliter  institntas  ob  honorem  Dei  et  cuUum  ejn?,  et  salatcro 
animamm,  principalios,  vel  seqae  principaliter  ob  vanam  gloriam  facit ;  quale  est  con- 
cionari,  mitsam  celebrare,  precari  et  id  genus  alia  secundum  Abulensem  et  Angelum, 
quod  post  alios  efficaciter  confutsvimns,  dicentes  esse  solum  veniale,  c.  2zxiv.  n.  xiii. 
p.65i. 

Dioendnm  est  intentionem  bonam  simpliciter  non  esse  de  substantia  orationis  vocalis. 
Itaqne  fi  quis  habet  intentionem  orandi,  et  ex  ilia  proferet  verba  de  se  suiBcientia  ad 
orandnm,  et  consentanea  laudi,  vel  reverenttte  divins,  licet  hoc  faciat  ex  intentione 
laudia  bamano,  vel  alicujus  commodi  temporalis  in  illnd  principaliter  intuendo,  vere 
orat,  quamvis  non  bene  orat.  Hssc  est  communis  sententia. — Talis  oratio  est  suffictens 
ad  implendum  prseceptum  eoclesiasticum  recitandi  boras,  ut  omnes  fatentur. — Suar.  (is 
Orat.  1.  iii.  cap.  iii.  n.  v. 

*  PrsBceptnm  andieadi  missam  non  obligat,  nisi  taliter  andire,  ntsit  actus  humanns; 
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thing  intended  be  a  sin,  and  that  highly  oriminal,  for  he  adds  :^  J£  one  attend 
prayer,  though  he  do  it  for  Tain  glory  (that  is  a  small  matter  to  stick  at), 
yea,  though  it  be  with  a  purpose  mortally  wicked,  yet  lie  fulfils  the  precept 
substantially.  Such  are  the  commands  of  the  church  of  Rome  for  her  most 
sacred  worship.  They  may  be  fully  satisfied  by  deadly  wickedness ;  ih^e 
needs  no  purity  of  heart  or  hand  for  her  devotions ;  a  design  damnably  evil 
will  serve  the  turn.  That  of  Antoninus,  saith  Navarre,'  is  not  to  be  main- 
tained, that  he  doth  not  satisfy  the  precept  who  comes  to  church  principally 
to  look  on  a  handsome  woman,  or  to  talk  with  her,  or  for  any  other  sinful 
thing.  If  a  man,  in  going  to  mass,  designs  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  or  his 
lust,  or  anything  else  which  is  wicked,  that  church  is  so  good-natured  she 
will  be  satisfied  with  it,  and  think  her  precept  for  worship  well  observed,  and 
you  must  believe  (if  you  can)  that  she  is  a  good  Christian  church  that  will 
have  Christ  worshipped  at  this  rate.  He  adds  reason  for  it.'  A  man 
may  come  to  church  for  a  wicked  end,  and  yet  hear  mass  well  enough 
there. 

Bonacina^  instances  in  several  sorts  of  wickedness,  whereby  the  command 
for  worship  may  be  fulfilled.  This  is  one  amongst  the  rest :  i^  a  man  go  to 
church  on  purpose  to  gaze  on  or  to  lust  after  women  lecherously,  he  satisfies 
the  precept,  and  for  the  general  rule  vouches  not  only  Sotus,  Navarre, 
Medina,  and  others  of  greatest  reputation  in  their  chuiHsh,  but  also  their 
angelical  Saint  Thomas. 

I  need  not  censure  these  things.  Let  those  that  are  impartial  consider 
the  premises,  and  see  if  this  be  not  their  sense,  that  the  people  in  the  papacy, 
by  its  order,  do  not,  or  are  not  obliged  to  give  God  any  real  worship  in  pnblic, 
and  by  their  leaders  are  taught  and  encouraged,  instead  of  worship,  to  pre- 
sent him  with  gross  wickedness.  If  the  measures  of  religion  may  be  be^^t 
taken  by  its  worship,  what  can  any  indifierent  person  judge  of  popery,  vrhen 
a  service  so  palpably  irreligious  is  the  best  and  the  most  excellent  worship 
they  have  ?  If  this  were  duly  considered,  I  think  it  alone  might  be  sufficiebt 
to  reduce  those  that  are  deluded,  and  to  secure  those  against  temptations 
who  are  not  yet  ensnared. 

Sect.  4.  There  is  another  public  exercise  which  Christ  makes  as  necessary 
as  any  evangelical  service  whatever,  and  that  is,  preaching  and  hearing  the 
word  of  God.  But  the  Bomanists  are  not  of  his  mind  in  this.^  The  mass 
is  commanded,  but  not  preaching,  saith  Sylvester,  and  he  one  of  the  order  of 
predicants.    Accordingly  hearing  mass  is  commanded,  but  hearing  sermons 

qualis  esse  potest,  etiamsi  alhid  simal  adsit  sinistrnm  propositum. — De  Just,  et  Jwr. 
1.  X.  q.  V.  art.  ▼. 

^  Qaod  81  quis  attente  oret,  qnamyis  id  faciat  adjanctam  habeoe  vanam  gloriam,  into 
qnamyis  simnl  habeat  propositam  aliad  mortale,  satisfaciet  pnecepto,  qaantum  ad  sub- 
stantiam ;  ita  ut  nan  teneatur  officinm  itcrare. — Md. 

'  Non  tanaen  est  tenendam  illud  S.  Antonini,  scilicet,  earn  qni  ecclesiam  adit  prin- 
cipaliter  ad  videndam,  ant  alloqnendnm  fteminam  pnlchram,  aut  ob  alind  qnodris 
illicitum,  non  satisfacere  hnic  proecepto,  cap.  xxi.  n.  vii.;  with  him  concurs  Medina. 
Addendum  his  est  pravam  intentionem  adjunctam  vohintati  andiendi  missam,  non  es^e 
contrariam  impletioni  hnjns  prsBcepti.  Itaqne  qnamyis  quia  eat  ad  ecclesiam  ex 
libidinosa  intentione  videndi  fnminam,  vel  etiamsi  officio  missss  cum  eadem  intentione 
assisut,  tamcn  si  non  excludat  vohintatem  implendi  hoc  pneceptnm,  et  sufficienter  ait 
attentns,  iroplet  illud. — Ita  Medina  in  Suartz.  torn.  ill.  desp.  hcxxviii.  sect.  iit. 

'  Potest  quis  malo  fine  ecclesiam  adire,  et  bene  in  ea  missam  andire. — Dnd.  p.  469. 

^  Qui  ecclesiam  adit  causa  videndi,  yel  etiam  concnpiscendi  libidinose  ftemtnas — 
aatisfacit  —De  legib,  disp.  i.  q.  i.  p.  9,  n.  i. 

>  Cum  roissa  sit  sub  pneccpto,  non  pnedicatio.—S^ttm.  v.  domin.  n.  viti.  Andtra 
mis  urn  est  in  praecepto;  audire  autem  concionem  non  ita.— iffuar.  xiiL  torn.  iii.  disp. 
Ixzxviii.  sect.  i.  nd.  v.  ii.  defess. 
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IB  onlj  matter  of  advice  (saith  another^),  whioh  may  be  neglected  without 
impatation  of  sin,  and  if  observed  is  an  act  of  8t]{>ererogation. 

Tfaej  condode  it  no  duty  in  each  circnmstances  where  it  would  be  counted 
necessary,  if  ever ;  it  is  no  duty  on  the  Lord's  day,'  or  any  other  time  set 
apart  for  the  public  worship.  Mass  must  be  heard  then,  but  no  need  to 
hear  a  sermon.  If  it  were  auy  man's  duty  in  their  account,  it  would  be  so 
in  that  case  when  one  wants  the  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  salvation, 
and  hath  opportunity  to  get  it  by  heariog ;  but  even  then  they  declare  him 
not  obliged.  Sylvester  propounds  the  case  in  these  terms:'  Doth  he  sin 
mortally  who  is  ignorant  of  Uiose  common  things  which  are  necessary  to  sal- 
vation, and  may  hear  sermons,  but  doth  not  ?  He  answers.  He  so  sins  who 
omits  it  out  of  contempt,  or  with  notorious  scandal,  but  not  always  when  it  is 
out  of  negligence ;  because,  according  to  Aquinas,^  negligence  is  not  mortal, 
unless  something  be  omitted  which  is  under  precept,  or  with  contempt ; 
adding,  snbh  negligence  may  possibly  be  a  mortal  sin,  but  when  it  is  so,  it 
cannot  be  determined.  It  seems  no  man  can  tell  when  it  will  be  a  crime  for 
a  person  damnably  ignorant  to  neglect  the  means  of  instmotion ;  but  more 
briefly  and  positively  he  resolves  it  elsewhere,  that  he  is  not  commanded  to 
bear  a  sermon  upon  the  Lord's-day ;  although  he  be  ignorant  of  those  things 
which  are  necessary  to  salvation,  because  he  may  otherwise  satisfy  the  pre- 
cept for  learning. 

Sect,  5.  As  to  the  sacraments,  and  the  worship  in  them,  the  despatch  may 
be  quick.  There  are  none  considerable  here  but  baptism  and  the  eucharist, 
fur  their  other  five  are  not  of  divine  appointment,  nor  the  worship  of  God, 
bat  their  own  inventions ;  and  therefore,  how  needful  soever  they  count  them, 
thereby  they  make  no  true  worship  necessary.  But  indeed  none  of  them 
are  in  their  own  account  necessary  to  salvation,  save  only  penance,  and  that 
we  shall  meet  with  hereafter.  What  worship  they  shall  have  in  the  eucharist 
is  sufficiently  discovered  by  what  they  are  satisfied  with  in  the  mass,  where 
we  have  found  them  contented  with  none  at  all,  or  that  which  is  worse  than 
none.  Neither  do  they  account  this  sacrament  simply  necessary,  for  although 
it  be  required  that  they  communicate  once  a  year,  yet  that  is  but  by  human 
law  or  custom,  as  they  teach.  The  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  saith  Canus, 
13  not  a  sacrament  of  necessity.^ 

'  Aiidire  praedicaiionem  in  testis  non  est  de  prsecepto  fimpliciterypatet  per  prndicta: 
•c  etiam  nolle  jnre  CAYCtar,  sed  solom  de  missa. — Stun.  EoselL  Dominie,  n.iv. 

'  Jac  de  Graff.  1.  ii.  c.  xxxiii.  n.  viiU,  xvi.  Sotus  et  Covarruvias,  Navar.  c  xxi.  n.  i. 
Missa  aodienda  diebns  fest'iB  ex  prscepto,non  tamen  concio,  non  preces  fandendss ;  non 
exercendus  alioi  actoa  cnltafl  divini,  ex  pnecepto  (excipe  diem  paschatis,  quo  sumenda 
est  eacharistia). — Victortl  ibid.  ad.  1-  it.  c.  xxv.  p.  693. 

Dico  Dullam  esse  pneceptum,  quod  obliget  in  rigore,  ac  per  se,  ad  audiendam  con- 
cionem  in  die  festo.  Ita  supponunt  ut  clariim  doctores  omues,  et  constat  ex  communi 
usa,  et  scnsu  fidelium.  Item  quia  nullibi  extat  hoc  preceptum,  prsBterea  est  optiuinm 
srgamentum,  qoia  si  fldeles  tenerentur  audire  concionem  sacrain,  pastores  ecclesin 
tcDercRtnr  providere,  nt  omnibus  diebus  doroiuicis  et  festis  fleret  concio  in  ecclesia. 
Fsitores  autem  ad  hoc  non  tenentur,  necde  facto  ita  fit.  —  6'ttar.  1.  ii.  do  fest.  c.  xti.  n.  vi. 

'  QuBritur,  utrum  peccet  mortaliter,  qui  ignorat  commnnia  necessaria  ad  salutem, 
et  po'.est  audire  prndicationem.  et  non  audit  ?  £t  dico  quod  sic,  si  hoc  facit  ex  con- 
tempm  vel  ex  scandalo  notabili :  non  autem  semper  si  oroittit  ex  negligentia,  quia, 
•ecnndum  SL  Tbom.  xxii.  q.  liv.,  negligentia  non  est  mortale,  nisi  omittatur  aliqaid, 
quod  ut  sub  prsBcepto,  vel  ratione  contemptus,  t.  predicat.  n.  vi.,  quando  hoc  sit,  non 
poteit  sennone  determinari. — Ibid. 

*  Btiamsi  talis  habeat  ignorantiam  neeessariorum  ad  salotem,  quia  alias  poterit  im- 
plere  pneceptum  de  addiscendo,  v.  dominie  n.  viii. 

'  Sermo  est  de  eucharistias  sacramento,  quod  non  est  sacramentum  necessitatis, 
psn.  V.  relicu  de  p»nit.  p.  892.  Many  of  them  count  it  not  necessary  by  virtue  of  any 
<linne  precept,  and  so  not  requisite.  ^*ttrs  divtno.  Est  jpnina  opinio  negans  esse  prse- 
ccpiauk  jure  divino,  quam  tenuit  Alexander  Alensis,  D.  Thomas  Carthusianus,  Palacius, 
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For  baptism,  if  they  aceonnt  any  worship  necessary,  it  mnsi  be  eiiher  in 
respect  of  the  administrator  or  the  baptized ;  as  to  the  former,  none  with 
them  is  needful.  For  by  their  doctrine  it  may  be  validly  administered  by 
any  man  or  woman,  or  one  that  is  both  ;^  yea,  or  by  a  phild,  by  those  also 
that  are  strangers,  or  enemies  to  all  Christian  worship,  by  Jews,  pagans,  or 
infidels  of  any  sort,  by  such  as  worship  not  the  true  God  (as  Sylvester  tells 
us  out  of  Aquinas,  Palndanus,  and  their  chureh*s  law) ;  by  such  as  believe 
that  baptism  u  good  for  nought,  and  minister  it  in  scorn ;  by  such  as  believe 
that  it  is  not  a  sacrament,  that  it  hath  no  spiritual  virtue,  and  intend  not, 
while  they  baptize,  to  administer  a  sacrament,  but  only  think  to  do  as  the 
church  does,  although  they  account  that  to  be  nothing  at  all ;  so  Aquinas'  aod 
Pope  Innocent  saith  it  will  be  effectual,  though  the  baptizer  neither  know  nor 
believe  what  baptism  is,  but  counts  it  a  trifle ;  though  he  neither  know  wbtt 
the  church  is,  nor  minds  to  do  what  the  church  doth,  but  means  to  do  the 
contrary.  No  other  worship  is  necessary  upon  the  account  of  the  ministere, 
but  what  might  be  expected  from  such  as  these.  Nor  any  more  upon  the 
account  of  the  persons  baptized.  For  as  to  the  adult  (there  being  no  pre- 
tence in  reference  to  infants),  they  think  it  sufficiently  administered  by  force 
to  those  who  would  not  en  lure  it,  but  for  fear  of  death*  if  they  did  not 
yield  ;  to  such  as  make  all  the  resistance  they  can,^  and  offer  foul  injury  to 
the  sacrament,  and  defile  the  water ;  to  those  who  receive  it,  not  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  but  for  quite  ^  other  ends  than  ever  it  was 
designed  for ;  yea,  to  those  that  are  frantic,  and  never  had  the  use  of  reason, 
or  are*  stark  mad,  and  that  in  the  height  of  their  madness;  to  thoee 
also'  that  are  fast  asleep,  if  they  had  a  mind  to  it  when  they  were  waking. 
Since  they  think  it  duly  administered  to  such  as  these,  they  cannot  connt 
any  worship  necessary  herein  upon  the  account  of  the  partakers,  but  what 
such  as  these  now  mentioned  may  offer. 

Sect.  6.  For  fuller  and  more  particular  satisfaction,  it  is  observable  that 
they  divide  their  sacraments  into  some  for  the  dead  and  some  for  the  living. 
Those  for  the  dead  are  baptism  and  penance.  As  to  these  two,  some  count 
no  disposition  requisite*  but  only  a  willingness  to  receive  them.     Others,  who 

Bonayentara,  Gabriel.  Sylvester,  Ferrariensis,  CajeUn.  in  Snares,  torn.  iii.  disp.  Ixi^^- 
•ect.  i.  p.  879. 

'  Sum.  V.  baptism,  iii,  n.  i.  Secandam  omnes  doctores,  precipne  S.  Thorn  ^t  Vtu 
de  Pal,  omnia  homo  dare  potest  baptisma — si  sit  clericns  aat  laicus,  vir  ant  malier,  aot 
nterque  simal,  t.  e.  Hermaphroditns. 

Etiamsi  esset  infidelis,  t.  0.  JadaDos  ant  paganns. 

Dicit  S  Tho.  quod  qaamvis  ille  qui  non  credit  baptisma  esse  sacrameutnm,  ani 
habere  aliqaam  spiritualem  virtutem,  non  intendat  dnm  baptisat  conferre  sacramentoio, 
tamen  intendit  facere  qaandoqae  qnod  facit  ecclcsia;  etiamsi  illnd  repntet  nihil  esse 

•  Ibid.  n.  ii.  Innocentius  dicit,  qnod  baptismns  habebit  effcctum,  etiamsi  baptiwns 
nee  sciat  nee  credat,  quid  sit  baptismal,  sed  hoc  reputet  trnfam,  et  etiamsi  non  sciaf 
quid  sit  ecclesla,  nee  gerat  in  mente  facere,  qnod  facit  ecclesia :  immo  si  gereret  con* 
trarinm,  scil.  non  facere  qnod  facit  ecclesia,  sed  tamen  facit  et  formam  servat,  Ac. 

•  Id.  ibid.  iy.  n.  x.  Si  consentit  qnis  per  minas  rel  poenas  habendo  voluntatem  co- 
actam*  coactione  conditionali,  eligendo  scil.  potius  baptizari  quam  mori  vel  aliud  psti, 
et  n.  iii.    Si  oporteat  eos  ligari. 

^  Vel  etiam  si  faciant  injuriam  Sacramento,  nt  mingendo  in  aquam  vel  hnjnnoodi 
et,  n.  X.  Si  baptizetnr  infidelis  non  quia  credat  sed  ut  sanetur,  vel  careat  foetore,  ant 
vexatione  diabolica — ^aut  propter  qusBstum,  ut  facinnt  crebro  Judsei. 

^  Si  yero  usum  rationis  nunquam  habnit,  baptizatnr  in  intentione  parentnm,  &a 

'  Si  autem  usum  rationis  habuit  aliquando,  sed  non  quando  baptiaatnr,  propter 
phrenesim  yel  amentiam  vel  dormitionem  et  hajusmodi,  requiritnr  intentio  que  pi«* 
Inerit,  tempore  usus  rationis,  n.  iii. 

'  Dicit  de  dormientibus  quod  ratione  pericnli  baptizari  poasunt,  si  prius  in  ils  tp- 
paruit  voluntas  baptism! :  sicnt  de  amentibus  dictum  est. 

•  Seotua,  quem  sequitur  Sylvester,  sum.  y.  confess,  i.  n.  xxiv. 
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would  seem  to  be  more  seyere,  count  attrition  sufficient,  which  is  a  slender 
dislike  of  sin,  not  as  it  is  an  offence  to  God,  bat  oat  of  some  other  considera^ 
tion,  hnman,  nataral,  or  servile.  And  the  lowest  degree  of  this  possible, 
and  that  despatched  in  a  moment ;  and  this  moment  need  not  be  while  they 
are  at  these  sacraments,  bat  either  before  or  after.^  Their  penitents'  may 
make  their  confession  with  laughter  instead  of  grief,  yet  have  as  much  grief 
at  their  sacrament  of  penance  as  they  require ;  this  is  past  doubt  with  them. 
So  that  it  is  their  common  doctrine  that  no  good  act,  or  motion  at  all,  no, 
not  so  little  and  low  as  that  of  attrition,  much  less  any  ingenuous  reverence 
or  devotion,  any  act  of  grace  or  holy  affection,  is  needful  while  they  are  at 
the  sacrament,  either  of  baptism  or  their  penance. 

The  sacraments  of  the  living  are  their  other  five :  confirmation,  orders, 
matrimony,  extreme  unction,  and  the  eucharist.  These,  they  say,  were 
instituted  for  the  increase  of  grace;  this  is  their  proper  effect;  aud  that 
they  may  have  their  effect,  there  is  not  requisite  in  the  partakers  any  actual 
dispositions  at  all,  not  the  least  inward  act  or  motion  that  is  good ;  no,  not 
so  little  as  that  of  attrition,  which,  in  their  account,  is  of  all  others^  the 
least  and  lowest  disposition.  And  well  may  they  count  it  so,  since  the  best 
Bort  of  it,  with  them,  is  but  the  issue  of  servile  fear,  which,  as  such,  is  below 
the  least  degree  of  moral  goodness  ;  and  so  far  fi*om  being  supematurally 
good,  that  it  is  morally  evil,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  All  that  is  needful 
is  oiUy  that  the  partakers  be  in  a  state  of  grace  (such  as  a  priest  may  put  a 
sinner  into  who  is  impenitent,  and  never  truly  contrite),  though  he  shew  it 
not  by  any  act  in  the  sacraments,  where,  if  ever,  it  should  appear.  That 
the  sacraments  may  confer  an  increase  of  grace,  they  only  require  an  habitual 
disposition,  t.  e,  that  they  be  received  in  the  state  of  grace  ;^  this  is  the  judg- 
ment of  Aquinas  and  Scotus,  whom  the  rest  generally  follow.  So  that,  to 
partake  worthily  of  these  sacraments,  no  actual  disposition,  no  act  of  reve- 
rence or  devotion,  not  any  inward  motion  (such  as  should  be  in  true  wor- 
shippers), is  more  required  or  expected  than  in  the  senseless  statues  which 
they  idolise.  Their  souls  need  act  or  move  no  more  as  worshippers  of  God 
herein,  than  if  they  were  neither  Christians  nor  men  ;  than  if  they  were  so 
far  from  having  grace,  as  to  have  no  souls.  Yea,  these  sacraments  may  be 
valid,  and  duly  celebrated  as  their  church  requires  they  should  be,  while 
the  partakers  are  not  only  void  of  all  good  motion  towards  God,  but  while 
their  souls  are  in  motion  against  him,  and  all  that  is  divme  and  sacred. 
Their  minds  and  hearts  may,  during  the  celebration,  be  taken  up  with  acts, 
not  only  of  folly  and  vanity,  but  of  pride,  or  lusts,  or  revenge,  or  infidelity, 
or  atheism,  or  what  is  most  contrary  to  the  most  holy  God  and  his  worship, 

^  Soar.  torn.  it.  disp.  xx.  sect  iv.  d.  xxix.,  Sylvester,  ibid. 

*  Judxcandnm  iton  erii  dolore  carere  ob  risum,  potoit  enim  domi  de  illis  dolere,  et 
posUMi  ad  sacramentam  accedens,  actaalem  pceni^entiam  non  addncere.  At  ad  Talorcm 
et  froctnm  percipiondam  sacraroenti  confessionis  non  reqairi  actaalem  dolorem,  scd 
Tirtvalem  siifficere  veram  esse  senteniiam  qnia  dubitet? — Jo.  SanetiuSy  select,  disp. 
zxxt  n.  viii. 

*  Kst  minima  et  imperfectissima  dispositio  quse  in  ordine  sapernaturali  reqairi 
potest. 

*  Ut  sacramenta  conferant  angmentum  gratin  solum  reqnirant  habitaalem  gratia 
dispoaitionem,  id  est,  quod  in  stata  gratis  recipiantar.  H sac  est  sententia  D.  Thorn. 
bcuti  et  alioram  in  Suar.  torn.  iii.  disp.  vii.  sect.  iv.  All  that  is  required  to  pat  them 
into  this  state,  and  free  them  ft-om  conscience  of  mortal  sin  (and  so  to  give  them  all  the 
disposition  necessary  for  the  eacharist,  and  so  for  the  other  sacraments)  is  their  ritual 
confession :  yet  even  this  they  may  neglect  lawfully,  or  without  any  great  fault,  as 
divers  amongst  them  (and  those  Dominicans)  determine.  Cajetan.  sum.  v.  communio. 
Furnas  v.  Paludanns,  Sylvester  in  Ledesma  de  eucharist.  c.  xi.  Jo.  de  la  Crux  de 
eaehanst,  q.  v.  conct  ii- 
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aid  yet  partake  as  well  as  the  church  requires.^  For  the  preeepta  of  tiieir 
charch,  ooneeming  the  adminietering^of  the  saeraments,  and  all  other  things 
by  her  enjoined,  may  be  entirely  eatisfied  by  acts  of  wickedness  ;  so  note* 
riously  holy  is  that  church,  by  the  report  of  their  chief  writers. 

Sect.  7.  If  they  count  any  of  their  sacraments  more  worthy  of  holier 
treatment  than  that  now  mentioned,  it  will  be  the  eneharist ;  for  this  thej 
coont  more  worthy  than  the  rest,  and  have  it  in  such  veneration,  as  not  (ml? 
to  worship  Christ  in  it,  bat  to  wcnrship  it  eyen  as  Christ  himself ;  and  there- 
fore here,  if  ever,  they  will  jndge  it  requisite  to  shew  themselves  worshipptts 
indeed.  Yet  for  all  this,  whatever  worship  of  this  sacrament  they  cooot 
needful,  they  conclude  no  true  worship  of  Christ  necessary ;  no,  not  so  mncb 
as  the  least  inward  act  of  reverence,  devotion,  or  honour ;  for  this  is  their 
common  doctrine,'  that  besides  the  disposition  of  habitual  grace,  there  is  do 
precept  so  rigorous  as  to  require  any  actual  disposition  for  the  worthy  re- 
ceiving of  this  sacrament,  so  as  that  the  omission  of  it  can  be  a  mortal  sin. 
In  this  all  their  divines  agree  ;  so  that  any  one  may  partake  worthily  of  this 
sacrament,  and  be  free  of  mortal  guilt,  without  any  actual  reverence  or  devo- 
tion,  any  act  of  grace  or  holy  affection,  while  he  is  communicating.  This 
one  maxim  (wherein  they  all  concur)  quite  stifles  the  spirit  of  ChristianitT, 
and  bereaves  it  of  its  life  and  soul ;  it  leaves  nothing  that  can  honour  or 
please  Christ,  or  be  of  any  advantage  to  souls,  needful  in  any  Christiaii 
duty.  For  no  good  motion  of  mind  or  heart,  being  needful  in  the  celebrat- 
ing of  this  sacrament,  which  requires  it  more,  they  cannot  imagine  it  neces- 
sary in  any  other  duty  of  less  consequence ;  and  the  want  hereof  being  but 
a  venial  fault,  there  is  no  more  necessity  to  have  it,  than  there  is  to  avoid 
a  venial  sin,  which  they  make  nothing  of.  In  this  very  case,  they  hold  that' 
a  venial  sin,  even  in  the  act  of  communicating,  will  not  hinder  the  effect  of 
the  sacrament.  Yea,  it  may  not  be  so  much  as  a  venial  fault,  if  the  vagaries 
of  the  mind,  which  exclude  attention  and  reverence  due  to  such  a  religions 
act,^  be  natural.  But  will  it  not  be  more  than  so  slight  a  fault,  voluntarily 
to  abandon  every  good  motion  in  the  celebrating  of  this  sacrament  9    No ; 

^  Prseceptam  adimpleri  potest  per  actum  ex  aliqua  circnmstantia  malum ;  ita  S.  Thorn. 
Medina,  Navar,  et  alii  in  Bonac.  supra. 

Nam  alia  precepta  sacramentorum  tarn  in  aliis  materiii,  impleri  possunt  per  actnm 
peccaminosnm — Suar.  ibid,  disp.  Ixx.  sect,  iii.,  after  Corduba,  8oto,  CovamiTiBs, 
whether  it  be  less  or  more  wicked  is  all  one,  disp.  Ixxxviii.  sect.  iii. 

*  Preter  dispositionem  grattas  habitaalis,  nnllam  actualem  requiri  ex  rigoroso  pne- 
cepto  ad  dignam  sumptionem  hajns  sacramenti,  ita  ut  illias  omisato  peccatum  mortsk 
sit.  In  quo  conveninnt  omnes  theologi.  £t  a  fortiori  patet  ex  eo,  quod  supra  diximw, 
ad  effectum  hnjus  sacramenti  nuliam  actualem  dispositionem  requiri — lind,  disp.  IxrL 
sect.  i. 

Those  who  seem  to  require  some  actual  devotion,  yet  count  it  but  a  venial  faolt  to 
want  it,  Alexander,  Antonin,  Sylvester,  Paludan,  Cajetan,  in  Vasquea  in  iii  torn, 
iii.  disp.  ccvi.  c.  i.  Not  only  attention  and  devotion  are  accounted  needlesa  for  com* 
mnnicants,  but  sobriety,  and  the  use  of  reason :  for  they  teach,  that  not  only  yoong 
children,  and  such  as  are  half  fools ;  but  also  persons  so  frantic,  as  it  will  be  necessu7 
to  have  them  bound,  and  those  also  who  are  possessed  of  the  devil,  and  whom  be  bss 
seized  on  for  their  enormous  wickedness,  may  partake  of  this  sacrament,  and  hare  it 
duly  administered  to  them,  and  that  even  when  they  are  blaspheming. — Jo,  Sane 
disp.  xxxviii.  Imo  licet  arreptus  quia  sit  a  dsemone  ob  mores  depravutos,  et  qaia 
viveret  in  lenocinio,— non  minus  talibus  ministrare  tenebitnr  parochua  encharistiaBi, 
n.  vii.  Prteterca  ministrare  tenebitur  parochus  licet  videat  obseasum,  sive  insannm. 
blasphemantem,  n.  viii. 

*  Peccatum  veniale  acta  concomitans  sumptionem  hujus  sacramenti,  son  impedit 
gratis  et  charitatis  augmentum;  ita  de  Thorn.  Alensis,  Qabriei  Adrisui,  Soio, 
Ledesma,  Victoria,  Corduba,  Concii  Trident.,  sess.  xiii.;  vii  Suar.  ibid.  dtap.  Uii* 
sect.  iii. 

^  Excusabitur  tamcn.homo,  ahhujusmode  culpa  veniali,  si  fortaase  ex  naturali  tantom 
distractione  hujusmodi  atteutionem  omittat.— /6i(/.  di«p.  ixvii  sect  i 
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to  decline  every  good  aet  of  mind  or  heart,  and  that  yolnntarilj,  it  oan  be 
no  worse ;  ^  if  it  be  without  contempt,  it  will  be  no  mortal  fault,  and  that 
also  in  the  judgment  of  all  their  divines.  Bat  though  there  be  not  any  good 
disposition  in  the  soul  towards  Christ,  in  partaking  of  his  supper,  yet  is  it 
not  necessary  that  vile  and  wicked  dispositions  should  be  excluded  ?  No  ; 
there  is  no  more  need  of  this  than  the  other.  The  mind  and  the  heart  may 
actually  entertain  such  as  are  sinful,  without  any  more  danger  than  it  rejects 
those  Uiat  are  good.  It  is  but  a  slight  fault'  to  communicate  ou)  of  osten- 
tation and  vain  gloiy,  and  so  to  nourish  pride  while  he  should  be  feeding 
upon  Christ,  and  to  design  his  own  honour  without  any  act  of  reverence  for 
Christ ;  he  may  let  his  Noughts  run  out  upon  vanity,  or  entertain  his  soul 
with  vain  delights,  without  the  least  motion  of  love,  or  delight,  or  desire  for 
Christ,  without  the  least  aet  of  faith  in  him ;  and  may  be  pleasing  himself 
with  sin,  instead  of  grieving  for  it,  when  he  hath  the  greatest  advantage  to 
look  upon  him  whom  he  hath  pierced.  And  all  this  he  may  do  without  any 
guilt  that  need  be  repented  of  or  regarded.  This  is  all  the  worship  and 
honour  that  it  is  needtul  their  souls  should  give  to  Christ,  even  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  his  body  and  blood  ;  who  will  have  others  cursed  to  hell,  and  burned 
beforehand,  for  not  giving  divine  worship  to  a  wafer.  But  this  is  not  all ; 
their  church  will  be  satisfied  with  greater  indignity  offered  to  Christ  than 
this ;  for  they  teach,  that  those  who  communicate  unworthily,  to  such  a 
degree  as  they  count  sacrilege  (and  that  so  heinous,  as  they  question  whether 
it  be  not  as  tolerable  to  cast  that  which  they  count  their  God  to  be  devoured 
by  dogs,  or  throw  it  into  the  dirt  to  be  trampled  on  ;  and^  many  of  them 
are  positive  that  it  is  greater  wickedness  than  murder  or  adultery,  or  that 
undeanness  against  nature  which  is  most  abominable),^  do  fully  satisfy  the 
precept  of  the  church  for  this  communion.  Thus  Soto,  Corduba,  Covarru- 
vios,  and  others,  alleged  by  them.  And  this  is  all  derived  from  their  St 
Thomas,  that  maxim  of  his  so  generally  received ;'  the  law  commanding 
an  act  enjoins  the  substance  of  it,  but  not  the  manner.  By  which  we  must 
understand,  that  the  church  would  have  the  thing  done,  but  regards  not  how 

^  TalU  culpa  (sciU  yoluntaria  carentia  actualis  dispositionis)  non  est  mortalia,  secluso 
contamptn ;  ex  omniom  senteDtia. — Ibid,  disp.  Ixiii.  sect.  iii. 

'  IMceodam  videtur,  li  poccatam  veniale  sit  aliqnando  circnmstantia  ipsins  actus 
commonicandi,  peccatam  esse  veniale  sic  commanicare,  v-ff.  si  quis  commanicat  prop- 
ter ostentationem  sea  vanaiD  gloriam  *,  vel  ccrtc  si  acta  sit  in  ipso  peccato  Teniali,  ut 
in  Tana  aliqaa  cogitatione  ant  delectatione,  et  ea  ratione  accedat  distractus,  et  sine 
debita  attcntione  et  derotione. — Ibid.  disp.  Ixvi.  sect.  i.  Ostentation  and  vain  glory  are 
here  coasted  venial  faalu,  because  they  are  directly  opposite  to  the  act  of  communicat- 
ing: and  so  is  outward  irreverence,  vain  prating,  and  gestures,  inconsistent  with 
modesty,  while  they  are  at  the  sacrament,  for  the  same  reason.  But  other  sins,  not  so 
opposite  to  the  act,  as  studying  a  lie,  or  revenge,  or  detraction  (or  undeanness,  or  any 
the  like  in  venial  degrees),  while  they  are  communicating  (though  the  distraction  there 
be  ToluDtary,  and  all  holy  fervour  be  thereby  hindered)  are  no  faults  at  all  in  reference 
to  the  sacrament. — Jo.  Hane.  disp.  xziii.,  aUeging  for  it  Scotus,  Richardus  de  St. 
Vict.  Maior,  Adrian,  Margarita  Casuum,  Soto,  Marcella,  Ledesma,  Vivaldus,  CorioU 
anus,  and  divers  others,  n.  xx.,  xxi.  * 

*  An  hoc  peccatnm  sit  gravius  homicidio — aut  adnlterio,  vel  omnibus  peccatis  contra 
natnram:  quidam  enim  theologi  ita  existimant,  ut  Gabriel.  Fetr.  Soto,  Ledesma, 
Dominic  Soto. — Suar.  ibid,  sect.  ii. 

*  Dicendnm  est  eum  qui  volnntarie  suscipit  sacramentum  encharistise,  etiamsi  indtgne 
snmat,  implere  preceptum  communicandi ;  etiamsi  alias  peccet  mortaliter  per  sacri- 
legium  indignsB  sumptionis.  Ita  tenet  in  specie  Corduba,  in  genere  Soto,  Covarruvius, 
qui  alios  refemnt. — ibid,  disp.  1;^.  sect.  iii. 

*  Ratio  autem  sumitur  ex  principio  general!  quod  tradit  D.  Thorn,  i.,  ii.  q.  ci.  art. 
ix.,  quia  lex  prscipiens  actum,  priecipit  substantiam  ejus,  non  autem  modum.  Ibid, 
vid.  Bonacio.  and  in  him,  besides  the  principal  of  the  Society  (Azorius,  Valencia, 
Saarez,  Sanchez),  Aquinas,  Sotus,  Navar,  Medina.  Qui  voro  indigne,  et  sine  devotione 
commanicat  tempore  paschatis,  satisfadt  prsscepto  de  leg,  d.  i.  q.  L  p.  9,  n.  ii.  et  lii. 
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they  do  it,  whether  as  Christians  or. as  atheists.  She  is  indifferent  as  to 
devotion  or  sacrilege  in  her  catholics,  haying  something  else  in  design  thaa 
to  he  concerned  in  the  honouring  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  men,  which 
so  much  depends  upon  the  manner  of  worshipping.  It  is  too  plain  to  be 
denied,  that  such  a  treatment  of  holy  things  (to  use  their  own  words)  is  not 
at  all  for  the  worship  of  God,  or  the  salvation  of  souls,  but  opposite  to  both ; 
jet  their  church's  precept  is  entirely  thereby  fulfilled.  So  that,  if  God  have 
no  worship,  and  men  no  salvation,  yet  the  church  is  satisfied.  This  mod 
other  outward  acts  must  be  visibly  done,  that  the  world  may  not  think  but 
they  have  something  like  religion  amongst  them ;  but  though,  instead  of 
the  worship  due  to  Uie  divine  majesty,  they  perform  the  acts  of  it  in  saeh  a 
manner,  as  no  less  dishonours  and  provokes  him,  than  the  crying  sins  of 
murder  or  sodomy,  their  church  hath  full  contentment ;  it  is  all  she  requires. 

Thus  we  have  surveyed  the  church  service  amongst  the  Romanists  in  the 
several  parts  of  it,  and  cannot  discern  any  real  worship  therein  to  which  they 
are  obliged  ;  but  rather  that  all  such  worship  of  God  in  public  is,  by  their 
rules  and  orders,  rendered  either  impossible  or  unnecessary. 

Sect.  8.  Let  us  inquire,  in  the  next  place,  whether  they  count  it  needful 
that  God  should  have  any  worship  from  them  in  private  ;  and  this  we  may 
discover  by  what  they  determine  concerning  meditation,  reading  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  private  prayer.  For  meditation,  the  casuists  speak  little  of  it, 
nothing  at  all  (that  I  have  met  with)  of  its  necessity  ;  it  is  like  they  reserve 
it  for  their  contemplative  persons,  as  a  degree  of  perfection  to  which  others 
need  not  aspire.^  The  perfectionists  themselves  may  waive  it,  but  when  they 
will  be  so  over  good  as  to  supererogate,  and  do  better  than  God  commands 
them,  if  they  judge  it  necessary  at  any  time,  sure  it  would  be  on  those  days 
when  such  acts  are  most  proper  and  requisite.*  But  they  conclude  it  no  daty 
upon  the  Lord's  day,  or  any  other  devoted  by  them,  as  they  pretend,  to  the 
observance  of  God.  For  they  generally  agree  that  no  inward  worship  is  then 
required,  and  meditation  is  discharged  by  name  ;*  now  if  they  need  not 
think  of  God  on  his  own  day,  or  any  other,  wherein  a  particular  observance 
of  him  is  requisite,  it  is  ground  enough  to  conclude  they  do  not  count  it 
needful  to  think  of  him  at  all.  Who  can  imagine  that  they  judge  it  neces- 
sary to  think  of  God  at  any  time,  who  count  it  needless  to  have  God  in  their 
thoughts  when  they  are  at  his  worship  ? 

Sect,  9.  As  for  tiie  reading  the  word  of  God  in  private,  they  are  so  far 
from  esteeming  this  a  duty,  that  they  will  scarce  excuse  it  from  a  crime  :  all 
that  can  be  obtained  for  it  is  only  a  toleration  (as  a  thing  that  passeth  under 
an  ill  character),  and  that  but  in  some  places,  and  there  but  for  some  per- 
sons, with  more  restriction  and  caution  than  the  public  stews  are  tolerated 
by  their  holy  bishop  in  Home.  So  much  friends  are  they  to  the  word  of 
God,  or  so  little  do  they  judge  it  a  friend  to  them.  They  are  the  best 
catholics  in  their  account  who  do  not  desire  to  look  into  it,  or  to  understand 
from  God  what  he  would  have  them  to  be  ;  they  think  it  advisable^  that  no 
mortal  should  be  acquainted  with  more  of  the  Scriptures  than  is  in  the  mass, 
where  they  can  understand  nothing,  and  need  hear  nothing  of  it  at  all. 

^  Si  patres,  theologi — meditationem  laudant  et  oonsalant,  non  tamen  docent  esse 
omnibus  preeceptam. 

'  Ecclesiasiici,  clerici,  religiosi  non  tenentar  ez  vi  mi  statas  et  juris  divini,  ad  hnnc 
meditandi,  recogitandi,  aut  mentaliter  orandi  usum. — Vid.  Suar.  de  OraX.  ment- 1.  iL 
c.  iv.  n.  vii. ;  Navar,  Enehirid.  de  Oral.  1.  xx.  n.  Ixi. 

^  '  Neqae  piwcipitur  cultus  divinus  internns  qai  in  mi^dttando  et  colendo  Deo  con- 
sistit. — Navar.  MemtiaL  c.  xiii.  n.  ii.    Non  pnecipitttr  caltus  divinna  interior,  qui  in 
meditatione  interiori  de  Deo  consistit. — Lop  x,  c.  xlii.  p.  260. 
Consil.  de  Stabiliend.  Rom.  sede,  p.  6. 
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Sect.  10.  For  private  prayer,  it  is  either  vooal  or  mental.^  That  which 
they  eall  vocal,  they  generally  connt  not  necessary  hy  any  law,  either  of  God 
or  nature,  or  the  charch  ;  and  so  all  praying  with  families  is  qaite  cashiered 
from  the  rank  of  Christian  duties.  There  to  call  upon  God's  name  together 
they  are  not  concerned,  though  some  think  the  heathen  are.  They  count  it 
•not  a  doty  to  say  so  much  as  the'  Lord's  prayer  (if  they  understand  hut 
otherwise  what  is  to  he  prayed  for).  This  is  the  common  opinion  in  Buarez ; 
nor  do  they  think  an*  Ave  Mary  (though  these  are  the  prayers  most  in  re- 
qnest  with  them)  more  needful.'  They  are  not  obliged  to  say  it  when  the 
public  sign  is  given  at  night  for  that  purpose  ;  nor  need  they  use  any  vocal 
prayer  at  all,  no,  not  so  much  as  on  the  solemn  days  for  worship.  ^ 

But  is  mental  prayer  a  duty  when  the  other  is  not  used  ?  So  it  seems  ; 
bat  the  question  (as  in  all  affirmative  precepts)  is,  when  ?'  Lessius  thinks 
it  should  not  be  put  off  above  a  month  or  two  ;  that  would  signify  too  much 
neglect  of  our  salvation.  It  seems  those  that  pray  but  once  in  two  months 
do  not  much  neglect  it ;  but  this  Jesuit  is  too  strait-laced.  That  opinion  is 
probable  enough,  saith  one  of  the  greatest  casuists  of  this  age,  which'  as- 
signs three  times  for  prayer,  once  when  we  come  to  the  perfect  use  of  reason 
(soppose^  when  they  think  him  capable  of  fasting,  about  twenty-one  years  of 
age) ;  and  again  at  the  point  of  death,  and  in  the  interval,  when  we  are 
obliged  to  love  God  (that  is,  once  in  five  or  once  in  seven  years).  But  is 
not  this  Jesuit  too  severe  also  7  It  may  be  those  of  other  orders  will  not 
oppress  us  so  much,  or  wish  us  so  unlike  to  atheists  as  to  have  us  pray  once 
in  seven  years.  The  Jesuits,  though  accounted  most  licentious,  yet  seldom 
exceed,  and  sometimes  fall  short  herein  of  their  other  divines.  Sylvester,  a 
Dominican  of  greatest  reputation  amongst  the  casuists,  thus  determines  the 
question  after  Aquinas.®  When  one  first  comes  to  the  use  of  reason,  he 
should  pray  for  God's  assistance ;  (videtur)  he  is  not  peremptory  that  he 
must,  and  speaks  but  conditionally  too  ;  for  he  adds.  If  he  be  thus  inspired, 
otherwise  he  is  not  determined  to  that  time.     When  then  ?  •    Why,  the  pro- 

'  Vide  Suarez  de  Oration.  1.  iii.  cap.  vi.  n.  iii.  5,  8,  ut  ibi  Medina.  IJldericafl  dicit, 
ad  orationem  vocalero  ex  divino  prscepto  non  tenetur ;  sed  ex  statute  ecclesin,  qu» 
ministris  suis  misuu,  et  boras  canonicas  indixit,  vel  etiam  ex  injunctione  confessoris, 
et  boc  ieqaitur  sam.  confea.  et  Pisa  in  Sylv.  Oral.  v.  n.  viii.  at  Angelus  sum.  Orat.  v. 
n.  zx. 

*  Videtnr  tamen  sufficere  si  quis  sciat— quod  debemus  a  Deo  petcre  omnia  bona  cor- 
poris et  animas,  et  faujnsmodi,  licet  nesciat  pater  notter.  Idem  v.  scientia.  vide  sam. 
Aogel  ▼.  scientia,  et  Snarez,  ibid.  n.  viii. 

*  idem  malto  magis  dicendnm  eat  de  salatatione  Angelica  vel  Salve  Begina.~/efem 
ibid.  n.  zi. 

*^  Diebas  antcm  festis  neqne  est  obligatio  ad  orationem  vocalcm,  n.  xiii. ;  nee  in  prin- 
cipio  aliquamm  actionuro,  n.  xiv. ;  nee  bora  prandii,  nc  clericis  qaidem,  n.  xvi.  N'ec 
quando  datnr  aignom  publicum,  consuetndo  recepta  est  ratione  devotiouis,  non  obliga- 
tion ia,  ibid. 

*  Addit  Leasins  obligari  noa,  nt  non  mnlto  tempore  abstineamns  ab  oratione :  ut 
verbi  gratia,  ad  mensem  unum  vel  alteram :  alioquin  esset  signam  magna  ncgligcntise 
propriae  salutis  in  Fill.  t.  xxiii.  1.  ii.  n.  xliv. 

*  Videtar  Uroen  satis  probabilis  ea  sententia,  quae  tria  tempora  assignat :  primam 
est  cirea  initiaro  morale  perfecti  discarsns,  secundum  articulus  mortis :  tertinm  aliquo- 
tics  in  vita :  at  diximus  de  prascepto  charitatis. — Idem.  n.  xliii.  vide  tr.  xxii.  c.  ix.  n. 
ecxc.  et  tr.  vi.  c.  viii.  n.  ccviii.  In  univerbum  intra  annum  non  videtur  obligare,  qao- 
libet  septennio  est  probabile. 

'  Commnniter  tbeologi  tenant  qnod  nsqae  ad  vigesimnm ;  alii  vigesimnm  primam,  cx- 
cas:mtar  (a  jejunio). — Secandum  alios  ad  xxv.  annum,  sum  Angeli.  v.  jejunium,  n.  xv. 

'  Qaod  tempus  videtur  determinatum,  quantum  ad  insuns  quo  quis  inctpit  uti  ra- 
tione, in  quo  tenetur  se  dirigere  et  ordinare  in  Denm  :  ct,  at  videtur,  ejus  auxilium  pru- 
cmri,  si  hoc  sos  menti  inspiretar. — Sum.  v.  orat.  n.  viii. 

*  Aliaa  vcro  determinate  non  potest,  sed  divina  providentia  ad  boc  movet,  quando 
eat  ncctsaariam. — Ibid, 
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vidence  of  God  moves  him  to  it  when  it  is  neeessaiy.  Thus  he  leaves  it, 
and  finds  no  other  tune,  when  a  man  is  obliged  to  pray  once  for  himself,  but 
when  he  sees  his  soul  in  greatest  danger, »  which,  it  may  be,  he  wiU  never 
see.  Iheir  common  doctrine  is  yet  worse ;  thereby  we  are  not  bound  to 
pray  but  m  the  article  of  necessity,  and  that  is,  when  we  are  in  such  ex- 
tremity  as  there  is  no  other  remedy  for  us  :•  if  we  judge  that  v^e  ean  any 
way  else  obtam  what  we  would  have,  we  need  not  pray.  The  law  of  God 
or  nature  makes  it  not  then  our  daty.  They  help  us  to  understand  this  bv 
two  mstances  ;  the  one  to  shew  when  it  is  requisite  to  pray  for  ourselves, 
the  second  when  for  others.  When  a  man  Ms  into  most  grievous  tempts^ 
tions  to  mipatience,  or  to  lust,  if  there  can  be  no  other  remedy  against  it 
but  the  grace  of  God,  to  be  obtained  by  prayer,  then  it  may  b6  his  dnty.' 
^Qt  It  seems  if  he  can  rid  himself  of  it  any  other  way,  or  but  think  he  can, 
then,  though  the  temptation  be  never  so  violent  or  dangerous,  he  needs  not 
pray.  The  other  is,  when  a  man  at  a  distance  sees  two  ready  to  fight  t 
duel,  and  makes  account  there  is  no  remedy  but  the  help  of  God  for  partiDir 
them,  then  he  is  to  seek  it  (which  is  not  the  case  of  one  in  a  thousand),  vet 
If  perhaps  he  can  any  otherwise  more  help  them  than  by  praying,  he  niay 
let  It  alone.*  So  that  private  prayer  needs  not  be  their  daily  practice,  nor 
used  as  a  Christian  exercise  in  ordinary,  but  in  extiemity  only,  and  cases 
otherwise  desperate,  and  as  the  last  remedy,  and  when  there  is  no 
other  indeed,  or  m  their  apprehension  ;*  it  will  not  be  a  duty,  but  in 
such  circumstances  as  do  very  rarely,  if  ever,  concur.^  They  are  not  to  use 
It  as  their  common  repast,  but  as  physic;  not  for  prevention  neither,  but 
when  they  are  already  surprised  with  extreme  danger.  And  if  such  extremitv 
occur  not  once  m  seven  years,  they  need  not  pray  for  so  many  years ;  nay, 
perhaps  It  may  not  befall  them,  or  they  may  not  be  apprehensive  of  it  while 
they  live,  and  then  they  need  not  pray  at  aU.  This  is  not  my  inference 
only  ;  it  is  their  own,  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  consequence  of  their  com- 
mon doctnne.  Thereby  there  is  no  divine  precept  for  prayer  which  can 
oblige  Miy  directly ;  only  by  accident  it  may  happen  sometimes  to  be  a  datv, 
but  such  an  accident  as  few  may  meet  with.'f  It  is  said  expressly  that  from 

1  TSl!r!i;^''°f  ""'^^^  y'^?!?"'  *?  ^''^^  tcntBiione,  ei  pericnlo  anima  mm.^Jbid. 
nnilnm^itl^  ?f  °°!,^"  ^^  ^^'^  V'  ?''^'^^  "^  ^^«"'"  ^«^«^«  piwtermisit  CO  tempore,  io  qoo 
n«  „™Hc   ?,  •  f  ■°«^'?f?  ^""^  «»»°'»«  »«t  proximi  esse  videbatar.    Tunc  eniiAlex  diWns 
natural  s  ad  id  nos  obligat,  ut  probavimus  sequuti  mentem  Paludani  et  SyWestri. 

KKinrnjlf  •*°l""*.^5?"P^"'?,*^®  *"°*1"^  *"  graTiseimam  teDtatioDem  impatientie  ant 
libidinis  injectus,  judicat  nullum  aliud  remedium  ad  victoriam  snperesse,  preteransm 
Bpeciale  auxilium  Dei  oratione  impctrandum.  pr««irq 

.i«i^!  ^!  *"^  V^  *"^°"'  '°'°*°*  ^"^*  '"  ^"^W*'  conserturos  manas,  existimat  nullQm 
,^  „H  H  In  ^?  •'""  ">"/P«c>'^J«  auxilium  Dei  oratione  impetrandum  ad  dirimendam 
n  xFiU  »njtt««m,  m  his  enim  casibos  id  a  Deo  petere  tenetur.— /Vauar.  cap.  xiii- 

Lex  natnralis  quae  obligat  aliqnem  prcces  ad  Deum  ftindere,  et  tempore,  in  quo  nullnm 
n  lud  remedium  suae  salutis  aut  proximi  esse  videtur,  secundum  SyWestrum ;  eadem 
o hiigai  ad  idem  positum  in  tentationo  impatientiae,  ant  Hbidinis,  cui  Tidetor  nallnm 
aiiua  suppetere  remedium  nisi  oratio,  &c^~JLopftr,  c  lii.  p.  272. 

hst  communis  sentcntia,  quod  obligat  solum  pro  articulo  necessitatis.  Duplex 
aut«m  necessuas  communiter  proponitur :  prima  est  propria  ipsns  hominis,  ut  si  aliqoa 
tentaiione  vehementer  pulsatur.  quam  sine  auxilio  divino  rincere  non  potest. 

Alia  est  necessitas  proximi,  ut  si  quis  yideat  aliquos  ad  duellum  properare,  nfc 
possit  eos  ahtcr  impedire^X?.  TAo.  Paludan,  Bylvut,  Navar.  AhulmM,  vide  Svar,  I  i.  d« 
Orat.  c  xxxvi. 

7  n'"  ^Tt  ^°'*®'  '^"'^^  "®^'"»'  ^""n  P^^  orationem  suffragan— %fwf«,  iM 
une  of  their  greatest  divines  having  acknowledged  this  to  be  their  common  doc 
tnm  ir  P^f JIT^'^®*  •  ^°^.®»*  obligare  quasi  per  aocidens  propter  necessitatem  contingen- 
,.!^  !L«^l?!.t     °"^'?'  nunquam  sentiret  iUam  vehcmentem  et  urgentem  tentatioDeoi. 
iiec  vidoret  proximum  m  simiii  necessitate,  nunquam  teneretur  oruv. 
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thenee  it  foUows,^  that  many  may  pass  their  whole  lives  without  ever  praying 
to  Gody  and  this  withoat  any  great  fatdt.  It  shonld  be  said,  without  the 
least  fanlt ;  for  where  there  is  no  obligatiqp,  there  is  no  duty  at  all ;  and 
then  no  sin,  great  or  little,  in  the  want  of  performance. 

This  is  some  of  their  church's  sense ;  bnt  they  speak  it  more  fally  who 
tell  OS  that  mental  prayer  is  to  be  reckoned  amongst  counseb^  (which  none 
are  obUged  to  observe),  and  this  by  the  common  consent  of  Aqninas  and 
their  other  doctors.  '  And  accordingly,  that  there  is'  no  divine  precept,  or  of 
natural  law,  of  itself  obliging  to  mental  prayer,  meditation  (some  pecnliar 
engagements  or  occasions  set  apart,  wherein  mental  prayer  is  not  concerned) ; 
and  this  is  eonnted  so  certain,  that  to  teach  the  contrary  is  temerarious,  be- 
caose  against  the  common  use  and  sense  of  the  whole  church.     So  that  they 
are  not  far  from  the  sense  of  the  church,  who  (without  excepting  public  or 
private,  mental  or  vocal),  deny^  that  there  is  any  divine  precept  in  special 
for  prayer.     And  these  are  not  only  their  modem  divines,  but  some  of  the 
aneienter  also,  partionlarly  Alexander  Alensis^  (the  prime  of  all  their  school 
doctors),  in  strictness  seems  to  deny  that  there  is  any  proper  command  by 
divine  law  for  prayer,  taking  it  properly,  but  only  in  a  most  large  sense,  aK 
any  pious  act  or  good  desire  may  be  called  prayer.     And  those  who  would 
not  seem  to  like  this  in  general,  yet  allow  it  when  they  come  to  particulars, 
since  they  teach  that  the  precept  obligeth  not  at  any  such  particular  time  or 
occasion,  when  it  would  oblige,  if  ever.     There  is  no  command,  they  tell  us, 
which  binds  them  to  pray  in  private  at  any  set  time  whatever.^    They  are 
not  obliged  to  pray  when  they  first  come  to  the  use  of  reason,^  nor  on  com- 
mon days  afterwards  ;  not  the  least  prayer,  not  a  paternoster,  liot  once  a- day, 
no,  not  at  their  meals  ;^  even  their  clergy  need  not  do  it ;  nor  on  holiday ti 
neither, '  no,  not  when  they  have  quite  neglected  their  service  in  public ;  **  nor 
on  their  fasts,  though  Scripture  still  joins  these,  as  all  Christians  who  minded 
religion  were  #ont  to  do  of  old.     Their  fasts  are  no  more  religious  for  prayer 
or  any  holy  exercise  than  the  abstinence  of  their  cattle  ;  nor  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  sacred  or  solemn  employments,  for  their  sacraments  of  penance, 
or  else  for  the  eacharist  (though  this  would  but  trouble  them  once  a-year)  ;^'  not 
at  the  beginning  of  any  service  or  undertaking  whatever.     To  pray  at  such 
times  and  occasions  is  mere  matter  of  counsel,  ^^  which  none  can  be  blamed 
for  neglecting  ;  nor  when  a  man  hath  vowed  and  solenmly  promised  to  God, 
and  sworn  too,  that  he  will  pray,  even  then,  if  it  be  but  a  little  prayer,  ^'  it 

*  PosseDt  ergo  muUi  totam  vitau  fine  cratione  transigere,  absque  gravi  peccato. — 
Snar.  1.  i.  de  Oral.  cap.  xxx.  n. 

*  Vide  Jo.  Sane.  disp.  vii.  n.  x. 

*  Nallum  inveDitar  prsBceptum  divintini,  sen  Datnralis  jnris  obligans  perse  ad  menta- 
liter  orandnm,  meditandum,  seu  recogitandam.  Qnod  ita  censeo  Tcrum,  ut  contra- 
riam  line  temeritate  doceri  non  porait,  quia  est  contra  commuDem  nsnm,  ei  seDsnm 
totina  ecclesin. — Suior.  de  Orat.  I.  ii.  c.  iv.  n.  v. 

^  Quidam  negant  dari  priBceptum  divinnm  speciale  de  oratione. — Ibid.  t.  c-  zxTiii.  n.  i. 

*  Alex.  Aleosis  in  rigore  Tidetnr  negare  proprium  prsBcertam  jure  divino  datum  de 
oratioue  proprie  sumpta,  sed  solum  largissime,  prout  pia  opcratio  vel  bonum  deside- 
rinm  dicitnr  oratio.— /6td!.  1.  xXYiii.  n.  ii. 

*  Idem  ibid,  u  i.  c.  xxx.  n.  iv.  '  Ibid.  n.  ix.  '  N.  v.  and  vii. 

*  L.  iiL  c.  vi.  n.  xvi.  n.  xii. 

^  Antoninna,  Adrian.  Infra.  Navar.  cap.  xxi.  n.  Tii ;  Bonacina  de  Sacrament  d.  it. 
q.  alt.  p.  alt.  n.  xvi.;  ibi.  BarthoL  ab  Angela,  et  alii  commnniter.  Qui  non  potest  aut 
Doa  valt,  mifsam  eo  die  (featoj  andire,  non  tenetur  recitare  alias  orationes. 

"  Nulla  obligatio  orandi  in  principio  aliquamm  actionum. — Suar,  ibid.  xiv. 

^  Usee  omnia  esae  oonsilia,  n.  xt.  et  xvi. 

u  A  mortali  excosantur-^ui  precationem  angelicam,  et  alia  similia  parva  polll- 
erntnr,  etiamai  jaramento,  aut  voto  id  ipsum  confirmassent. — Havar.  c.  xviii.  a.  vlL 
SecttDdam  alios. 
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will  be  but  a  small  hxili  to  omit  it  for  all  this.  In  short,  which  eompriaeih 
all,  there  ^  can  be  no  certain  time  assigned  (nnless  the  honr  of  deaih)  in 
which,  by  any  precept  of  religion,  we  are  bonnd  to  worship  Gk>d,  or  seek  his 
help  by  an  act  of  prayer,  as  in  like  case  is  said  of  an  act  of  coniritian  and 
loTC  to  God.  So  Bonacina ;  no  time  for  prayer  certain,  none  determined ; 
bat,  as  they  conjecture,  perhaps  it  may  be  a  duty,  when  they  apprehend 
themselves  under  grievous  and  dangerous  temptations,  and  judge  there  is  no 
remedy  but  prayer.  This,  or  none  at  all,  is  the  time  for  it  by  their  oommoD 
doctrine  ;  and  tiiis  is  in  effect  to  say,  it  is  a  duty  at  no  time,  for  no  persoo. 
For  those  under  temptation  may  not  apprehend  it  dangerous,  or  a  remedy 
needful,  as  all  will  be  ready  to  do  who  either  regard  not  temptations,  or  axe 
pleased  with  them,  or  what  they  lead  to.  And  neither  these  nor  any  else 
can  judge  there  is  no  other  remedy  but  prayer,  if  they  believe  their  doctrine, 
which  offers  them  divers  other  remedies,  and  those  more  relied  on  than  Uiis. 
To  mention  none  else,  almost  any  of  their  sacramentals  (of  which  they  have 
multitudes)  will  serve  their  turn,  even  a  little  salt,'  cozyured  after  the  mode 
of  holy  church,  may  do  it.  Thus  we  see  these  catholics  secured  &om  aO 
divine  obligations  to  pray  while  they  live.  But  they  have  another  way  to 
do  it ;  for,  if  any  apprehend  themselves  in  dangerous  temptations,  and  also 
that  there  is  no  other  remedy  against  it  but  prayer,  they  determine*  that  if 
such  be  ignorant  that  it  is  then  a  duty,  or  if  they  know  it,  but  do  not  con- 
sider it,  they  are  excused  from  sin,  though  they  then  neglect  to  pray.  Now, 
the  people  may  well  be  ignorant  that  they  are  in  such  case  obliged,  when 
their  learned  men  scarce  know  it.  And  for  those  that  do  know  it,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  temptation  (and  the  case  snpposeth  it  violent)  may  leave  no 
place  for  consideration.  However,  no  man  considers  this  or  other  things 
unless  he  will,  and  so  it  will  be  no  sin  to  neglect  prayer  at  that  time,  when 
only  they  count  it  a  duty,  unless  he  list.  Yea,^  though  the  ignorance  or  in- 
considerateness  be  culpable,  and  through  his  own  default,  yet  the  neglect  of 
the  duty  which  is  thereby  occasioned  they  can  excuse  from  sin.  Besides, 
if'  they  should  both  know  and  consider  that  prayer  is  then  their  duty,  yet 
they  teach  that  the  omission  of  it  is  then  no  special  sin,  i.  e.  no  other  sin 
than  that  which  they  should  seek  to  avoid  by  praying  ;  whereby  they  plainly 
declare  that  there  is  in  their  account  no  specif  precept  for  prayer,  no,  not  in 
that  case  wherein  alone  they  would  have  it  thought  a  duty;  otherwise  the? 
would  judge  it  a  special  sin  Uien  to  neglect  it. 

Sect,  11.  But  though  their  catholics  be  thus  sufficiently  eased  of  all  obli- 
gations to  private  prayer  all  their  lives,  by  virtue  of  any  diyine  command, 
it  may  be  Uiere  is  some  precept  in  the  church  for  it.     Can  she  be  content 

'  Non  potest  alind  certam  tempos  aAsignari  in  qao  ex  prsBcepto  religion  is  teneaonir 
Deum  colere,  et  auxilium  ab  co  per  actum  orationis  implorare,  ut  in  simill  dictam  est 
de  acta  contritionis  et  charitatis. — Bonaeiruif  torn.  i.  divin.  offic.  disp.  i.  q.  iL  p.  h 
n.  zii. 

*  Exorciso  te  creatnra  salis,  &c.  I  conjare  thee,  creature  salt^that  thou  mayest  be 
hallowed — to  drive  away  all  the  temptations  of  the  devil. 

'  Qaando  tentationes  ingruunt  cam  periculo  snecambendi,  tunc  enim  mediun  ad 
peccatoram  veniam  et  aaxilium  impe^randam  adhibendam  est — quanqaam  a  peceaio 
malti  excnsantur,  ignorantes,  vel  non  adrertentes  ad  banc  obligationem. — BonaeinOy 
divin.  offic.  disp.  i.  q.  ii.  p.  1,  n.  xii.;  ibi.  Medina,  Kavar,  Maldeni,  Sylvester,  ei  alii. 

^  Utrom  excasetur  a  peccato,  qai  pr»ceptam  aliqaod  non  implet  ob  inadvertentiaD. 
vel  ignorantiam,  qasD  ipsius  culpa  contigit? — ^Respondeo  ezcosari  a  peccato. — Idem  di 
Feceat.  disp.  ii.  q.  viii.  p.  3.  n.  xxviii.  ibi.  Claris  Regia  et  alii. 

>  Scientes  vero  et  advertentes  graviter  peccant,  ntpote  negligentes  medinm  ad  vin- 
cendas  tentationes— omissio  tamen  orationis  tunc  temporis  non  habet  malitiam  db- 
tinctam  ab  eo  peccato  quod  cavere  tenemnr. — Idem,  de  divin.  offic.  d.  i.  q.  ii.  p.  L 

xii- ;  ibi.  (besides  the  chief  of  all  the  Jesuits),  Medina,  Sylvester,  Navar,  BAaldenu. 
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that  they  should  liye  so  much  without  God,  or  any  acknowledgment  of  their 
dependenee  on  him,  more  like  atheists  than  Christians  ?  Yes,  there  is  not 
anything  for  private  addresses  to  God  amongst  all  her  precepts ;  she  is  too 
indulgent  to  trouble  them  with  any  such  thing ;  she  requires  not  of  them  the 
least  prayer,  or  such  as  are  accounted  best,  not  so  much  as  a  Paternoster  : 
there  is  no  ecclesiastical  precept  for  this,  to  make  it  so  much  as  a  venial 
fault,  not  to  use  it,  says  Medina,^  not  a  Salve  Begina,  no,  nor  an  Ave  Mary. 
They  have  indeed  a  special  respect  to  this  last,  and  prefer  it  ten  to  one  be- 
foie  any  other  (though  they  might  use  this  every  minute,  without  ever  praying 
ooce  to  God  aU  their  life).  And  Pope  John  XXII.  ordained,  that  thrice 
every  evening  the  bell  should  sound,  Uiat  eveiy  one  might  say  an  Ave  Mary 
thrice ;  and  since  it  is  grown  a  custom  (and  a  church  custom  usually  stands 
for  a  law  with  them),  that  not  only  at  evening,  but  at  noon  and  morning, 
too,  a  bell  should  sound  for  the  same  purpose ;  so  that  this,  if  any,  is  under 
injunction.  There  is  a  fair  show  for  it,  but  it  is  no  more  than  a  show,  for 
they  assure  as  this  is  a  voluntary  devotion,  and  hath  nothing  of  (obligation 
in  it.  *  Those  that  never  use  this  and  such  prayers,  it  is,  they  say,  a  shrewd 
sign  they  do  not  live  well ;  but  the  omission  thereof  is  no  special  sin  with 
respect  unto  any  precept  either  of  God  or  the  church. 

And  is  not  this  a  veiy  pious  concession  that  they  are  pleased  to  grant, 
that  for  a  man  never  to  say  his  prayers,  is  a  general  bad  sign  that  he  does 
not  live  as  he  ought,  though  they  will  by  no  means  allow  it  to  be  any  spe- 
cial sin.  Oh  the  piety  and  tenderness  of  this  mother  and  head  of  all 
churches  I 

If,  for  lUl  this,  any  of  them  should  conceive  themselves  obliged  to  pray 
sometimes ;  or  if,  without  such  opinion,  they  should  find  some  season  for 
private  prayer,  though  God  (as  they  dream),  and  the  church  (as  they  know), 
hath  prescribed  none ;  as  when  a  confessor  enjoms  it  for  penance ;  or  out 
of  voluntary  devotion,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  supererogate,  and  do  better 
than  God  requires,  upon  which  accounts  some  of  them  may  be  found  now 
and  then  very  busy  with  their  beads  ;  yet  in  these  cases  there  is  by  their 
principles  no  more  need  to  worship  God  in  their  private  than  in  their  public 
prayers,  where  (as  we  have  shewed)  they  account  no  actual  observance  of  God 
at  all  necessary.     As  for  the  prayers  enjoined  them  by  way  of  penance, 
these  are  not  necessary  for  them,  but  as  their  punishment ;  and  then  they 
pray  not,  for  that  is  an  act  of  the  soul,  but  this  is  a  suffering  of  the  outward 
man.    The  church  as  (they  say)  it  cannot  judge  of  inward  acts,  so  it  cannot 
order  them  to  be  penal.     And  the  malefiActors  here  being  their  own  execu- 
tioners, as  there  is  no  need,  so^  there  is  no  fear  that  they  will  punish  their 
souls,  but  leave  them   untouched,  unconcerned,  whatever  their  lips,  or 
fingers,  or  beads  may  suffer,  by  that  grievous  penalty  of  prajing.     But  it 
were  well  if  God  did  not  suffer  more  by  such  abuse  of  his  name  and  wor- 
ship, than  those  malefactors,  who  count  it  a  suffering  to  do  anything  like  his 
service.      And  it  sounds  not  well  that  prayer  must  pass  for  a  punish- 
ment.   It  is,  as  Damascene  defines  it,  and  they  after  him,  the  ascent  of  the 
mind  unto  God.'    Now,  is  the  approach  of  the  soul  to  God  a  punishment  ? 
One  would  think  the  devils  should  think  better  of  it ;  for  the  misery  of  hell 

^  Nnllnni  esse  de  hac  re  pneceptnm  etiam  ecclesiasticam  vel  sub  veniali. — Medina  eU 
Orat.  q.  z.,  in  Soar  de  Orat.  I.  iii.  c  vi.  n.  vii.  Solam  tradidit  Cbristas  formam,  non 
TCTo  dedit  pneceptam  obligans  ad  ezercitiani,  n.  v. 

'CoDsaetudo  recepta  est  raiione  devotioais,  non  obligationis — si  hnc  nunquam 
recitet,  magnum  indicium  est,  ipsum  non  recte  vivere,  etiarosi  omissio  ilia  specialu 
peccatum  non  sit. — Idem^  ibid, 

*  Oratio  in  genere  sumpta  est  ascensns  mentis  ad  Denmi  et  hoc  essentialiter  includit. 
—Idem,  ibid.  c.  iv.  n.  iv. 
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is  distanee  from  God,  without  hopes  of  having  access  to  him.  But  they  csn 
solve  the  difficnlty  well  enough,  for  they  mean  not  to  do  any  such  thing  as 
praying  in  the  case,  hut  only  to  suffer  some  thing  which  they  call  so.  Their 
care  and  pains  is  ahout  their  beads,  not  their  souls ;  if  they  keep  but  count, 
and  bring  in  the  full  tale  which  the  confessor  eiy'oins ;  though  in  as  many 
crowns  and  rosaries  as  there  are  Ave  Maries  in  each  ten  ^onsand  timei 
over,  they  have  not  one  thought  of  God,  nor  the  least  motion  of  mind  or 
heart  towards  him ;  yet  they  give  full  satisfiiction,  and  undergo  all  they  were 
adjudged,  to. 

In  their  voluntary  prayers  there  is  less  worship  reqtiired  than  the  other, 
if  there  can  be  less  than  none.  For  when  they  need  not  use  such  prayers 
unless  they  please,  they  may  do  it  as  they  list;^  it  being  no  duty  enjoined, 
the  maoner  of  the  performance  is  arbitrary,  and  wholly  at  discretion.  Hence 
those  who  think  something  (of  some  sort)  of  attention  requisite  in  commanded 
prayers,  count  none  at  all  necessary  in  these ;  no,  not  that  which  is  super- 
ficial, not  so  little  of  that  as  they  call  virtual.  So  that,  if  herein  they  miod 
nothing  at  all,  wherein  worshippers  at  prayer  are  concerned,  not  so  little  as 
the  bare  words ;  yet  they  acquit  themselves  well  enough,  yea,  if  this  neglect 
of  all  be  wilful,^  and  the  mind  not  only  run  of  its  own  accord,  but  be  sest 
away  and  employed  about  something  ^Ise  on  set  purpose,  it  will  be  at  worst 
a  slight  fault. 

SecL  12.  In  this  fashion  they  would  have  us  suppose  that  God  may  be 
worshipped,  when  there  is  neither  inward  nor  outwuxl  observance  of  him. 
Inward  he  hath  none,  when  the  mind  is  departed  from  him,  and  the  heart 
with  it.  Outward  he  hath  none,  unless  merely  in  show,  when  the  mind 
directs  it  not  to,  and  designs  it  not  for  him ;  which  is  never  done,  when  be 
is  not  minded.  In  fine,  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Romanists  (to  say  nothin<; 
of  the  idolatry  or  superstition  of  their  service),  it  is  unnecessary  that  God 
should  have  any  real  worship,  either  public  or  private  ;  unless  Gh>d  can  be 
said  to  be  truly  worshipped,  without  the  love  or  fear  of  God,  without  acts 
of  wisdom  or  affection,  without  reverence  or  devotion,  without  sincere  or 
honest  intentions ;  or  with  designs  of  wickedness ;  without  knowing  what 
they  do,  or  heeding  what  they  are  ftbout ;  without  mind  or  heart,  yea^  or 
body  either,  unless  in  mere  show ;  this  is  apparent  by  the  premises.  The 
people  (as  they  think)  worship  God  well  enough  at  this  rate ;  their  leaders 
teach  them  no  more  is  needful ;  their  church,  by  confining  their  service  to 
an  unknown  tongue,  makes  it  necessary  for  their  divines  thus  to  teach,  and 
unavoidable  for  the  people  to  worship,  no  otherwise.  Now,  what  a  church  is 
this,  or  of  what  religion,  that  makes  the  veal  worship  of  God,  and  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  be  needless,  and  takes  an  effectual  course  that  he  shall  have  none  ? 
Let  those  who  are  of  their  communion,  or  tempted  to  it,  consider  it  seriously, 
and  in  the  fear  of  God.  Is  it  the  way  to  salvation  to  be  without  religion  ? 
Is  there  any  religion,  indeed,  where  it  is  made  needless  to  worship  God 
really,  when  worship  is  as  essential  to  religion  as  a  soul  is  to  a  man  ?  Thej 
may,  by  joining  with  them,  greaten  a  party,  and  promote  the  interest  of  a 
faction,  which  carries  <m  other  designs  under  religions  pretences,  withont 
regard  of  God,  as  to  his  worship  and  honour,  or  to  the  souls  of  men,  as  to 
their  happiness,  and  the  true  way  to  it ;  but  if  they  follow  the  conduct  of 

^  OrationeBTolantan»— com  penitu  omitti  possent,  conseqntttirqiiod  evagatio  mcDtit 
tollens  ftttentionein  non  indocit  peccatam  mortale. — Oraf.  pan.  1. 1,  li.  c.  li.  n.  xu 

*  Ubi  antem  libere  et  citra  obltgationem^  oratur,  sola  est  culpa  yenialis  indecenter 
«rare :  ^naie  Aistrnccio  etiam  meditata,  nisi  contemptio  adsit,  nunqaam  erit  mortalis. 
— Soto  cfe  Just.  1.  X.  q.  V.  art.  v.,  in  sin ;  Graff,  p.  1,  L  ii.  c.  li.  n.  xi. ;  Gabriel,  ibi.  Angel. 
V.  hnr.  n.  zzvti. ;  Bonacin.  de  diYiu.  offic  disp.  i.  q.  iii.  p.  2,  sect.  ii.  n.  vii.,  ibi.  Bfaldanu 
et  alii. 
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the  Roman  doctrine,  and  worship  God  no  otherwise  than  these  wonld  have 
them  ;  they  may  be  of  the  Roman  profession,  and  yet  of  no  religion.  If  a 
man  have  a  mind  to  trouble  himself  with  none  of  the  realities  of  Christian- 
ity, and  yet  to  pass  for  religions  enough,  in  the  opinion  of  so  much  of  the 
world  as  is  papal,  and  will  hang  his  soul  upon  so  common  reputation,  popery 
is  contrived  to  allure  and  gratify  him ;  and  he  may  safely  venture  on  it,  if 
damnation  be  not  dangerous,  or  if  he  can  escape  it  by  an  opinion  or  show  of 
worshipping  God,  and  being  religious  without  morality. 

CHAPTER  II. 
Christian  knowledge  is  not  necessary  for  Eomanists  by  their  doctrine. 

Sect,  1.  Knowledge  is  the  foundation  of  almost  all  that  is  saving:  of 
&ith,  holiness,  obedience,  worship.  It  is  the  groundwork,  without  which 
scarce  a  stone  can  be  laid  in  the  whole  structure  of  salvation.  No  saving 
faith  without  it,  Rom.  z.  14.  There  can  be  no  love  to,  or  hope  in,  an  un- 
known object.  There  can  be  no  fear,  no  desire  of  what  we  know  not.  There 
can  be  no  true  worship  of  God,  unless  that  of  the  Samaritans  was  such, 
•  who  worshipped  they  knew  not  what.*  There  can  be  no  obedience  with- 
out knowing  whom,  what,  why,  and  for  what  end  we  obey.  In  brief,  without 
knowledge  there  is  no  eternal  life,  John  xvii.  8;  nothing  but  ruin  and 
eternal  destruction,  Hosea  iv.  6,  2  Thes.  i. 

Yet  for  all  this,  popery  decries  knowledge,  as  that  which  is  unnecessary 
for  the  people,  and  extols  the  vv^nt  of  it,  as  that  which  is  essential  to  their 
faith  (Bellarmine  saith,  faith  is  better  defined  by  ignorance);^  as  that 
which  is  the  mother  of  their  devotion ;  (so  others  declare  it),  as  that  which 
is  the  excellency  of  their  obedience ;  none  comparable  to  that  which  they  call 
blind  obedience,  as  Cardinal  Cusanus  tells  us.^ 

It  snfficeth  the  people  to  know  that  their  church  hath  knowledge ;  and 
their  sight  is  good  enough,  in  that  their  teachers  have  eyes ;  so  one  of  their 
authors :  In  matters  of  faith,  the  people  ought  not  to  see  with  their  own 
eyes,  but  the  eyes  of  their  superiors.'  They  need  not  know  what  they  pray 
for,  nor  what  they  are  to  believe,  nor  what  they  are  to  do. 

1.  They  need  not  know  what  they  are  to  pray  for,  or  to  whom,  or  whe- 
ther they  pray  or  not ;  all  is  muffled  up  in  an  unknown  language,  and  they 
are  to  venture  at  they  know  not  what,  nor  how,  nor  whither.-  No  wonder  if 
they  direct  the  Lord's  prayer  to  saints,  male  or  female  ;*  and  say  Our  Father 
to  the  virgin  mother,  and,  in  like  manner,  direct  Ave  Maries  to  Christ,  as  if 
they  took  him  to  be  a  woman,  or  to  be  with  child  (and  with  himself  too),  to 
be  the  fruit  of  his  own  womb  ;  or  to  be  his  own  mother,  which  the  words  so 
applied  signify.  This  ignorance  is  the  dam  of  such  devotion,  such  as  is  both 
horrid  and  blasphemous  to  the  highest  degree  of  horror  ;  and  yet  their  great 
clerks  will  countenance  it.  The  wisdom  of  their  church  hath  thought  it  fit, 
that  they  should  not  be  so  wise  as  to  understand  what  they  do,  when  they 
are  serving  God.     The  Council  of  Trent  fulminates  a  curse  against  those 

'  Per  hoc  fides  distingnitnr  contra  ecientiam,  ct  melius  per  ignorantiam  qnam  per 
Dotitiam  definitur,  1.  i.  de  justif.  c  vii.  p.  706,  sect,  jadicium. 
■  Consummata  et  perfectisstma  obedientia. — Infra. 

•  Laicos,  ad  dogmata  fidei  quod  attinet,  non  propriis  sed  pr»Iatorum  suorum  oculis, 
Ti'dcre  oportet.  ,.     ^  ^. 

*  Vid.  Navar.  de  Orat.  c  x.  n.  xxxvi.,  et  c.  xviii.  n.  xxxli. ;  Spotsw.  Hist.  1.  ii.  p.  92 
MoUnus  Theol  pract.  tr.  iii.  c.  ix.  n.  vi- 

VOL.  in.  ^ 
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who  hold  that  the  mass  oaght  to  he  celehrated  in  a  known  tongne ;  that  is, 
they  corse  those  who  approve  not  that  mode  of  serrioe,  which  the  apostle 
condemns  as  harbarons,  1  Cor.  xiy.,  such  as  is  not  fit  for  God  or  man ;  thej 
corse  those  who  will  not  o£br  a  blind  sacrifice,  or  blindfolded.^  As  if  one  ondtf 
the  law  ooght  not  to  have  seen  whether  that  which  he  offered  were  a  hog  or  a 
sheep ;  whether  he  sacrificed  a  lamb»  or  cot  off  a  dog's  neck ;  whether  he  pre- 
sented an  oblation,  or  offered  swine's  blood.  They  think  not  only  the  people, 
hot  even  the  clergy  oneoncemed,  to  know  what  they  say  when  they  speak 
onto  God.  The  clergy  (saith  Jaoobos  de  Graffiis),  or  the  laity»  when  they 
are  at  divine  service,  if  they  onderstand  not  what  they  say,  they  sin  not' 
It  is  so  (ax  from  being  their  doty  to  serve  God  as  Christians,  that  they  need 
not  act  as  men  in  his  service.  If  the  words  be  hot  said,  though  with  no 
more  onderstanding  than  magpies  are  taoght  to  soond  them,  it  is  as  reosoD- 
able  service  as  their  chorch  reqoires  ;  what  God  reqoires  of  them  is  no  mat- 
ter.' They  expect  not  that  any  shoold  onderstand  their  service  hot  expert 
divines,  as  Soto  tells  os.^  Now  it  is  a  very  small  part  of  their  clergy  that 
pretends  to  be  divines,  and  a  small  part  of  Uiose  few  that  are  expert  therein; 
it  is  an  attainment  which  most  of  their  bishops  fall  short  of.  Their  common 
priests  are  sofficiently  qoalified  with  the  art  of  reading,  nor  need  they  be 
masters  of  that  neither ;  the  mass-book  is  almost  taoght  to  read  itself.  For 
in  the  missals  established  by  Pins  the  Fifth,  and  recognised  by  Clement  the 
Eighth,  every  syllable  is  diversely  marked,  whether  it  is  to  be  sounded  long 
or  short.  What  do  we  speak  of  clergy  or  priests  ?  It  is  not  neoessaiy  for 
their  popes  to  be  able  to  onderstand,  or  to  read  their  common  prayers ;  them- 
selves spare  not  to  divolge  this.  It  is  manifest,  saith  Alphonsns  a  Castro, 
th^t  many  popes  are  so  illiterate,  that  they  are  otterly  ignorant  of  the  gram- 
mar.^ It  seems  he  may  be  universal  pastor,  and  the  teacher  of  the  whole 
world,  who  hath  not  learned  his  grammar ;  and  the  infallible  goide  of  all 
mortals,  who  onderstands  not  his  own  langoage,  wherein  the  articles  of  faith, 
their  laws,  ceremonies,  and  chorch  service  is  delivered.  And  is  it  not  veir 
moch  that  two  things  so  different  as  ignorance  and  inflEkllibility,  shoold  have 
the  good  hap  to  meet  together  in  the  same  person  ? 

Sect,  2.  Secondly,  they  need  not  know  what  they  are  to  believe ;  they  tell 
OS  they  are  obliged,  onder  pain  of  damnation,  to  believe  whatever  ihe  visible 
chorch  of  Christ  proposeth,  as  revealed  by  almighty  God.  Now,  their  chnieh 
proposeth  for  points  of  faith  so  revealed,  not  only  what  they  have  in  Scrip- 
tore,  hot  what  they  have  by  tradition,  or  by  the  costom  of  the  chorch  in 
former  ages,  or  by  the  consent  of  the  fathers,  or  by  the  decrees  of  coodcIIb, 
or  by  the  determination  of  popes,  ex  cathedra,  whereby  points  of  fidth  become 
infinitely  nomerous,  beyond  all  account  which  the  learned  amongst  them  can 
give,  either  to  satisfy  themselves  or  others ;  yet  all  must  be  believed,  and 
that  under  pain  of  damnation,  whenas  it  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  them 
that  can  be  commonly  known.     The  articles  of  the  creed  called  the  apostles'i 

^  Omnts  sermo  qui  non  intelligitvr  barbama  judicatur. — Jercm,  in  1  Cor.  xiy. 

In  Navar  de  horis. — Canon-  cap.  xiii.  n.  iv.  They  are  directed  to  address  thernaelvci 
to  God  or  the  virgin  Mary  thus:  Grant,  O  Lord,  or  Lady,  what  I  ask,  thongh  I  knov 
not  what 

*  Clerici  aat  laici  qai  divinis  interaant,  si  non  intellignnt  que  dicont,  non  peocast, 
1.  ii.  c.  li.  n.  xii.  p.  291. 

*  Qaid  hoc  sit  intelliprere  debemns  nti  hnmana  ratione,  non  qvasi  avinm  voce 
cantemas.  Nam  et  memli,  psittaci  et  corvi  et  picao  et  hignsmodi  volucres,  sepe  s^ 
hominibus  docentur  sonare  qaod  nesciunt,  bcienter  antem  cantare  non  avi  sed  homioi, 
divina  Tolantate  concessam  est. — Augualin^  in  Fs.  xviii.  ezposit.  secnnda,  p.  103,  t  viii' 

*  Sapra,  1.  x.  q.  r.  art.  v. 

*  Cum  constet  plures  papas  adeo  illiteratos  esse  nt  grammaUcam  penitos  ignoreati 
1.  i.  ad  vers.  Hsres.  cap.  iv.  ed.  Paris,  1634. 
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are  not  the  hondiedth  part  of  those  points  that  must  be  believed  bj  all  that 
will  not  be  damned ;  and  yet  they  generally  conclnde  that  it  is  not  necessary 
lor  the  people  to  know  all  of  those  few  articles.  How  to  believe  the  rest, 
and  it  may  be  five  hundred  times  more,  which  they  know  nothing  of,  nor 
ever  onoe  came  into  their  thoughts,  they  mnst  make  what  shift  they  can. 

However,  they  need  not  know  all  the  articles  of  the  small  creed,  as  the 
chief  of  them  teach.  Not  all,  saith  Aquinas,*  but  what  is  sufficient  to  direct 
to  the  last  end ;  not  all,  saith  Scotns,'  but  the  gross  things,  as  that  Christ 
was  bom  and  suffered,  and  others  belonging  to  redemption  ;  not  all,  saith 
Sylvester,^  and  many  with  him,  but  those  particularly  for  which  the  church 
hath  public  solemnities;  not  all,  saith  Bonaventure,*  but  those  which  we  have 
notice  of  by  the  church  solemnities,  or  acts  of  the  priests,  and  these  in  him 
are  four,  that  of  the  nativity,  passion,  resurrection,  and  remission  of  sins, 
to  idiich  he  adds  another,  which  the  sign  of  the  cross  teaoheth,  and  wherein 
Angefais  foUawB  him  ;*  so  that  the  half  and  more  needs  not  to  be  known,  for 
they  reckon  fourteen  in  all. 

Others  there  are  who  require  not  this  little,  nor  think  it  needfal  to  know 
these  articles  more  than  im^^icitly,  that  is,  without  understanding  them ;  so 
Golielmus  Parisiensis,  and  Altissiodorensis  ^  in  Bannez.  Summa  BosellsB, 
afler  others,^  holds  it  enough  for  the  simple,  and  perhaps  all  discerning 
people,  to  believe  that  God  is  the  rewarder  of  the  good,  and  punisher  of  the 
evil.  A  compendious  creed,  truly,  and  that  which  will  never  trouble  the 
eonseieBee  of  a  Turk  or  a  heathen ;  the  knowledge  and  faith  of  a  barbarous 
infidel  is  enough,  it  seems,  to  make  a  papal  Christian.  Accordingly,  others 
teach,  that  such  as  are  educated  amongst  catholics,  and  are  ignorant  of  the 
Trinity,  are  ezeused  firom  the  explicit  knowledge  thereof,  especially  if  they 
want  a  teacher.  So  Bartholomew,  Medina,  and  Immanuel  say,  who  gives 
this  reason  for  it :  We  cannot  say  that  an  infinite  number  of  Christians, 
otherwise  good  people,  do  perish,  that  scarce  know  anything  aright  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity  and  incarnation  ;  yea,  judge  perversely  of  these  points 
if  you  ask  them.^  And  yet,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  there  is  no  knowledge  of  the  creed  or  of  the  gospel.  Sancta  Clara 
is  of  the  same  mind  too,  and  quotes  others  for  it.* 

*  Nee  tamen  necesse  et t  cnilibet  explicite  credere  omnes  articulos  fidei,  sed  qaantom 
rafflcit  ad  dirigendum  in  altimum  finem,  dist.  xx?.  q.  ii.  art  i.,  vid.  SyWest.  y.  fides. 

'  Maxime  ad  ilia  qnie  sunt  g^ossa  ad  capiendum,  sicnt  quod  Christas  natas  est  et 
pusofl,  et  alia  quas  pertinent  ad  rademptionem. — Vid.  SUu  Clara,  probl.  xv.  p.  94. 

*  Ut  qasB  solemnizantur  in  ecclesia  qaantnm  ad  omnes  catholicos,  t.  fidea  n.  vi. 

*  QoAs  cognoscere  potest  ex  ipsis  solemnitatibns,  qnas  eeclesia  celebrat,  et  actibns 
eacerdotam,  iti.  dist.  xxv.  n.  xxvi. 

'  De  nnitate  et  Trinitate  qnam  ex  signatione  noscere  poesnnt,  cum  dictiiit  in  nomine 
Patris  et  Filii,  &c  item  de  nativitate,  passione  et  resnrrectione  quae  festa  predicant: 
et  remiaBione  peccatomm  qaam  ex  acta  presbyterornm  noecere  possnnt. — Sum.  v. 
fides,  n.  Til. 

'  If  a  man  were  demanded  whether  Christ  were  bom  of  the  Virgin,  and  whether 
there  wen  one  God  and  three  persons,  he  might  sufficiently  answer,  I  know  not;  but 
1  believe  aa  the  efanrch  holds.— J^oiifi.  in  xxii.  q.  ii.  art.  viii.  sect  dabitatnr. 

'  Dicena  qnod  simplicibos,  et  forte  omnibus  laicis  discementibns  et  adnltis,  snfficit 
credere  Deum  esse  pnsroiatorem  omnium  bonorum,  et  malorum  omnium  pnnitorem. 
Alios  aatem  articaloe  aafflcit  credere  implidte,  credendo  scil.  Terum  qaicquid  ecclesia 
cathoUca  docet— Post  die.  1.  i.  in  SyW.  y.  fides  n.  vi. 

Baptiste  TroTamala  herein  followed  Peter  Casnille,  and  says  this  is  *  fidei  mensnra  ad 
qnnm  quilibet  tenetnr,  et  quse  sufficit  simplicibos  et  forte  omnibus  laicis.* — Sum.  BohI, 
t.  fides,  n.  I. 

■  Quid  enim  dicemns  ne  perire  infinitam  Christianorum,  alioquin  bonorum,  multitu- 
dincm,  qui  de  raysterio  eiiam  Trioitatis,  et  incamationis,  vix  quidquam  nomnt  recte, 
imino  perverse  sentinnt,  si  interrogas?— v.  fides,  n.  1.  Ita  Fen*  Medina,  I.  c  xiv.  sect.  ii. 

•  Deus,  natnra,  gratia.— Pro!>/^.  xv. 
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So  thai  by  this  doctrine  a  man  needs  not  know  the  persons  in  the  God- 
head, nor  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  upon  which  his  birth,  life,  death, 
resurrection,  and  intercession  depends,  which  are  the  sam  of  the  goapel ; 
jea,  he  may  not  only  be  ignorant  of  these  troths,  the  knowledge  of  which, 
if  of  any,  is  necessary  to  salvation,  bnt  he  may  havB  false  and  perrerae 
apprehensions  of  them«  and  yet  be  aecore  from  perishing.  According  to 
Soto  and  Medina,^  he  that  is  ignorant  of  the  incarnation  and  Trinity,  because 
he  was  educated  in  the  mountains,  without  a  preacher  to  instract  hini«  will 
be  saved  if  he  die  in  grace,  which  they  suppose  he  may  have  without  know- 
ledge,  for  an  in^licit  faith,  that  is,  without  knowledge,  will  then  serve  his 
turn.  Secundum  dactores  nobiUs,  as  noble  doctors  conclude,  saith  Ijopez, 
so  that  they  may  have  eternal  life  without  knowing  the  true  God,  or  Jesus 
Christ  whom  he  hath  sent.  Ignorance  hereof  will  be  invincible,  ihat  is,  both 
inculpable  in  itself,  and  sufficient  to  justify  the  criminal  issues  of  it,  if  they 
want  a  teacher,  that  is,  not  only  if  it  be  not  possible,  but  if  it  be  difficnli  cr 
inconvenient  to  have  one.' 

The  cardinals  of  the  Inquisition  at  Bome^  will  have  such  eonfessozs -allowed, 
who  hold  that  persons  are  capable  of  absolution,  and  so  supposed  to  be  in  a 
state  of  salvation,  how  palpable  soever  their  ignorance  might  be  of  the  mjs- 
teries  of  faith ;  nay,  though  out  of  pure  negligence  they  know  nothing  of 
the  mystery  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  or  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jeeaa 
Christ.  Jtf  edina  teacheth,  that  if  one  when  he  is  dying  acknowledge  that  ho 
hath  been  very  negligent  to  learn  Christian  doctrine,  and  would  not  hear  it, 
and  thereby  wants  tixe  knowledge  of  the  n^stery  of  the  incarnation  and 
Trinity,  and  the  articles  of  faith,  yet  to  deny  him  absolution  would  be  impious: 
so  Lopez  reports  him,^  and  himself  says,^  such  an  one  is  to  be  absolved. 
Here  is  encouragement,  more  than  enough,  to  live  and  die  in  gross  ignorance, 
and  those  who  have  a  mind  to  continue  without  thelcnowledge  of  God  under 
the  name  of  men,  or  of  Christ,  under  the  profession  of  Christians,  have  a 
general  warranty  by  their  doctrine  to  do  it. 

For  the  former  sort  of  their  divines,  who  seem  to  require  a  knowledge  of 
some  articles,  doiqdeed  make  no  more  knowledge  necessary  than  those  who 
require  it  not.  For  when -they  explain  themselves,  commonly  such  a  know- 
ing is  sufficient,  as  is  without  understanding,  a  dark  conceit,  that  such  things 
there  be,  though  they  apprehend  not  at  all  what  they  are.  Such  mysterious 
subtilties  their  doctors  are  pleased  with,  as  they  have  a  sort  of  faith  without 
knowledge,  or  any  thought  of  what  they  believe ;  so  a  knowledge  without 
understanding. 

Scotus^  thinks  they  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Trinity,  three  persons 
and  one  nature,  who  can  neither  apprehend  what  a  person  or  a  nature  is, 

'  In  48eTitent.,  Sam.  fol.  Ixxr.  p.  2,qBando  qnis  laborat  ignorantia  invincibili  fidei 
explicitaa  incarnationis  et  Trinitatis,  quia  cum  esset  educatus  in  montibua,  caruit  pnt- 
dicatore  ipsum  de  ipsa  instruente  secundam  veram  sententiam,  onm  sola  fide  implidta, 
hoc  est  sine  explicita,  salvabitnr,  si  mortatar  in  gratia,  ad  quam  asseqaendam  secandom 
Doctores  nobiles  sic  ignoranti  explicitam  salis  est  cum  cateris  requisitis  fides  implidta. 
— Lopez^  c.  vii.  p.  45. 

'  Vid.  Sylv.  ignorantia.  n.  5  et.  v.  impossib.  Impossibile  dicitnr,  1,  quod  sitnpliciter 
fieri  non  potest;  2,  quod 'fieri  potest  sed^ara  difficoluite.  Jaridice  diciiar,  1,  quod  aon 
potest  fieri  juste;  2,  quod  non  potest  fieri  commode. 

'  Addit.  to  provincial  Letters,  p.  100,  &c.,  c.  ii.  n.  xvii. 

*  Instruct,  c.  vii.  p.  46. 

^  P.  60,  Talis  est  absolvendus. 

"  Qui  non  possit  concipere  quid  est  natura  et  quid  persona,  non  est  necrsse  quod 
tiabeat  actum  explicitum,  de  articuio  pertinento  ad  essentisB,  et  personarum  TrinitAtem 
.distincte,  sicunt  habent  clerici  literati,  sed  snfflcit  talibus  credere,  sicut  ecdesia,  credit. 
—  Kid.  Sta,  Cla.ibid, 
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Aecordiogly,  Bonayentare  saith,^  the  people  may  know  the  Trinity  hy  cross- 
ing  themselves,  since  they  do  it  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  &c. ;  and  by  the 
festivals,  they  may  know  the  rest  which  is  necessary  to  be  understood.  And 
when  it  is  argaed,  that  there  are  few,  bat  such  as  are  expert  in  divinity,  who 
know  how  to  distinguish  and  nnmber  the  Mtides  of  the  creed ;  and  therefore, 
if  all  were  bonnd  to  know  them  distinctly  and  explicitly,  id  eat,  to  know 
what  they  mean,  few  or  none  wonld  be  saved,  which  is  an  extreme  cruel 
saying ;  he  in  his  answer  grants  it  all.' 

Bellarmine'  seems  to  make  some  knowledge  of  the  articles  of  the  creed 
necessary,  bnt  what  it  is  he  signifies  elsewhere,  when  he  tells  as  that  experi- 
ence witnesseth  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  faithfal,  and  in  a  manner  all  the 
eanntry  people,  are  so  far  from  understanding  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  and 
the  incarnation,  and  other  such  points  necessary  to  salvation,  that  they  scarce 
apprehend  anything  hesides  the  mere  sound  of  the  words,  and  yet  are  de- 
servedly counted  believers. 

So  eai^nal  Tolet  requires  in  those  that  are  to  be  absolved,  a  kind  of  ac- 
quaintance with  some  prime  articles  of  faith,  but  signifies  it  will  be  sufficient 
if,  hearing  them  rehearsed,^  they  can  tell  us  which  is  an  article,  and  which 
not;  and  this  they  may  do  by  the  sound,  though  they  understand  nothing  of 
the  sense.^  De  Oraffiis  is  confident,  that  a  confessor  may  make  an  ignorant 
person  understand  all  that  is  necessary  to  salvation  by  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  And  Angelus,  who  would  have  three  or  four  articles  of  the  creed 
to  be  known,  yet  conclndesr  if  one  can  answer  this  or  that  article  decently,^ 
Quod  sic,  it  is  so;  it  will  be  sufficient  for  him,  though  he  know  not  the 
creed. 

Sylvester  pretends  to  make  more  knowledge  requisite  than  Bosella,  but 
yet  he  determines '  that  mere  want  of  knowledge  is  no  sin ;  that  it  is  not  a 
sin  to  be  ignorant  of  what  he  ought  to  know,  but  upon  the  account  of  negli- 
gence ;  that  negligence  to  know  things  necessary  to  salvation  may  be  a  mortal 
sin  sometimes,  but  when,  it  is  hard  to  tell,  yea,  impossible.  So  that  here  is 
eDcouragement  enough  to  continue  cardessly  in  ignorance  of  things  necessary 
to  salvation,  and  to  neglect  saving  knowledge ;  for  when  this  is  a  mortal  sin, 
no  man  can  tell,  and  a  venial  fault  no  man  needs  avoid.  In  short,  they 
not  only  justify  simple  ignorance,  how  gross  soever,  but  that  which  has  a 
worse  character,  ignorantia  prava  dispositianu :  and  eount  it  no  crime,  not 

'  Posrant  nosse  ex  ipao  acta  consifj^ationis,  consignant  enim  io  nomine  Patris,  &c. 
CogDosoere  possent  ex  ipsis  8olemnttakibas<r— /did.  n.  jcxvi. 

'  Ibid.  D.  xxvii. 

'  Ek  sane  ita  esse,  experientia  testatnr,  cam  maxima  pars  fideliam,  vel  propter  eta- 
tcm  pnerilem,  vel  propter  sexnm  maliebrem.Tel  propter  ingenii  babitadinem,  ^el  propter 
imperitiam  Itterarum,  et  scientiamm,  quales  sunt  pene  omnes  mstid,  non  aolam  non 
intelligant  mysteria  Trinitatis,  et  incarnationia,  et  simtlia  neeessaria  ad  salntem,  eed 
Tix  qoidqoam  animo  concipiant,  pneter  sonam  verbomm ;  et  tamen  inter  fldeles  merito 
numerantnr. — Dejuttif,  1. 1.  c.  rii.  p.  705. 

^  Sdat  refpondere  esse  mandatum  vel  articnlnm,  qtue  sant ;  non  antem  ease,  qa«  non 
sunt  — inttmet.  1.  iii  c.  xviL 

'  Decia.  p.  1, 1.  i.  c.  xxiv.  n.  iii.  rid.  infra. 

•  Idem  poasit  did  de  aliqno  qui  neseit  Or^do  panmm,  tamen  si  interrogaretor  Uena 
est  nana  ?  responderet,  qnod  sic^et  sic  de  cnteris  responderet,  qvod  sic  Qnod  snfficeret 
sibi,  lioet  nesdret  prafakam  Credo. — iS'tim.  t.  scientia. 

^  Privatio  ipsa  scientisB  secnndnm  se  non  est  peccatnm  ▼.  ignorant  n.  8,  est  peccatam 
rettone  negligentin — Ibid,  Negligentia  addiscendi  neeessaria  ad  salntem,  qa»  ali- 
qaaado  est  mortale,  licet  hoc  judicare  sit  diffldle.— t.  Acedia,  n.  iii.  Non  potest 
sermooe  determinari.— *y.  Prwdicat,  n.  rii.  snpra. 

Ipsamet  ignorantia  vindbilis  non  est  formaliter  peccatnm  nee  commissionia,  nee 
omissionis,  &c-.i?cfMnfia,  de  peccat.  d.  ii.  q.  viii.  p.  3,  n.  xxxi.  After  Cordoba  and 
many  others. 
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only  to  want  the  knowledge  of  the  artideB  of  faith,  but,  ont  of  igncmmee,  to 
entertain  opinions  contrary  thereto.  He  ihat  believes  an  heresy,  saith 
Navarre,^  out  of  simplicity  or  ignorance,  because  he  thinks  the  ohnrch  holds  it, 
and  is  ready  to  relinquish  it  when  the  truth  shall  be  discovered  r^ularly,  he 
sins  not  mortally.  And  with  Alphonsus  a  Castro,  no  kind  of  heresy  is  a 
sin,  if  it  be  out  of  ignorance  and  without  pertinacy  f  if  their  teachers  instil 
such  errors  into  the  people,  and  they,  through  ignorance,  receive  impresBioDB 
contrary  to  points  of  faith,  and  foUew  such  guides  blind£(^«  therein  they 
sin  not.  Yea,  I  say  more,  saith  Angelas,^  Sometimes  such  «ii  error  mij 
be  meritorious ;  for  example,  <me  hears  a  iiuious  preacher  or  a  bishop  preach 
some  error,  and  he  simply  believes  it,  with  a  mind  to  be  obedient  to  the 
&ith,  but  ready  to  be  reduced,  for  things  are  to  be  judged  of  by  the  inten- 
tion. But  sometimes  it  may  be  a  venial  fault,^  as  when  an  old  woman 
believes  the  Trinity  to  be  one  woman ;  and  because  she  thinks  the  church 
so  holds,  therefore  believes  it. 

To  recite  the  names  of  those  who  assert  that  the  people,  through  igno- 
rance, may  safely  follow  their  teachers  in  errors,  wonld  be  tedioua,  they  are 
so  many.  For  shortness,  let  us  take  8anota  OUkra*s  word,  who  tells  us,*  It 
is  now  the  common  opinion  of  their  schools  and  doctors,  that  people  erring 
with  their  teachers  or  pastors,  are  wholly  excused  from  all  £ault;  yea,  many 
times  by  so  erring  materially,  for  this  ChristiaB  obedience  which  tliey  owe  their 
pastors,  they  merit.  80  that  ignorance  of  points,  whose  belief  is  with  them 
necessary  to  salvation,  is  so  far  from  b^ng  a  sin,  that  it  can  render  heresy 
sinless,  yea,  make  the  entertaining  of  damnable  errors  to  be  a  meritozioos 
belief. 

We  cannot  expect  that  knowledge  should  be  accounted  necesiary,  where  the 
worst  sort  of  ignorance  hath  such  excess  of  honour  and  privilege.  It  is  so 
more  necessary,  nor  more  of  it,  according  to  their  principles,  neceiditate  pra- 
cepiif  by  virtue  of  any  command,  than  we  have  shewed  out  of  their  hest 
writers.  But  then  the  necesntas  medii^  needfulness  as  a  means  or  way  to 
life,  that  is  none  at  all ;  for  as  the  same  author  tells  us,  and  brings  u 
abundant  evidence  of  it,  it  is  the  common  doctrine  of  their  more  grave  divioeg,^ 
that  men  may  now  be  saved ;  and  the  more  common  tenet  of  their  schools/ 
that  they  may  be  justified  without  the  explicit  belief,  and  so  without  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  himself.  So  that  those  who  hold  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  unnecessary  to  salvation  are  many,  and  their  most  grave  divines; 
those  that  count  it  unnecessary  to  justification,  are  the  greatest  number  of 
their  doctors :  put  these  both  together,  and  there  will  be  few  left  amoDg^ 
them,  and  these  little  considerable  in  comparison,  for  number  or  gravity, 
but  such  as  judge  the  knowledge  of  Christ  needless  to  bring  men  into  a  saving 

^  Idem  ibid.  d.  iz.  Si  prte  rimplicifftte  ant  ignorantia  id  credit,  qaia  sibi  videtar 
ecclesia  iu  tenere,  et  est  paratu  erroreni  deponere  qaandocnnqae  veritatem  fa«n' 
edoctus — nee  peccat  mortaliter  regulariter  1.  xi.  n.  xxiL  p.  141. 

'  Lib.  i.  advers.  Hflsres.  c  iz. 

'  Immo  ploB  di^o,  quod  aliqnando  talis  error  possit  esse  ineritorius,  ut  pate,  aliqni* 
audit  aliqnem  prsBdicatorem  famosum,  yel  episcopum  prsedicasse  aliquem  erroreo,  ct 
simplex  ciedit  animo  obediendi  fidei,  paratus  tamen  corrigi.  ^atu  ex  intentione  opers 
judicantur  cum  volniiiate.~.Z^  $ent,  twcom.  ium,  AngtL  v.  fides,  o.  vi. 

^  Aliqnando  cum  peccato  venialii  ut  puta,  vetula  credit  Trinitatcm  esse  nnam  fiBsni- 
oam :  et  quoniam  credit  eoclesiam  sic  tenere,  sic  credit. — Id,  ibid, 

'^  £t  videtar  hodie  communis  sententia  scholarum  et  doctorum,  quod  laici  erraotei 
cum  suis  doctoribus  ant  pastoribus  omnino  ob  omni  culpa  oxcnseutur,  immo  maltotiei 
sic  materiallter  errando,  ob  actum  obedientin,  qnam  pastoribus  suis  debent,  merestur 
Problem,  zt.  p.  99, 

*  Putem  plane  banc  esse  sententiam  doctoris,  et  commanem. — Ibid.  p.  90. 

'  Et  hsBC  est  communior  in  scholis. — Ibid.  p.  89. 
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staie ;  for  this,  it  will  not  be  needfiil  to  be  Christians,  unless  any  can  be 
Cfaiistians  without  the  actual  belief  or  knowledge  of  Christ. 

Sect,  8.  Thirdly,  They  need  not  know  what  they  ought  to  do ;  they  may 
be,  without  sb,  ignorant  of  what  the  Lord  hath  made  their  duty.  Adrian, 
Cordnbay  Herrera,  determine,  and  it  is  the  more  common  and  received 
opinion,  that  men  may  be  inculpably  ignorant  of  the  law  of  nature  and  the 
ten  commandments,  as  Sancta  Clara  informs  us.^  But,  then,  since  they 
need  not  know  the  rule,  what  have  they  to  follow  ?  Why,  the  direction  of 
ihrnr  teachers ;  and  these  they  must  foUow  blindfold,  right  or  wrong.  It  is 
one  of  the  qualifications  required  in  the  obedience  of  oUiers,  but  especially 
of  the  religious,  which  they  would  have  us  think  to  be  best  of  all,  that  it  be 
blind  ;'  nor  should  fear  of  going  wrong  move  them  to  open  or  use  their  own 
eyes,  for  if  they  do  wander  out  of  the  way  of  God  after  such  guides,  yet  they 
are  right,  and  do  their  duty.  Those  who  managed  the  conference'  for  the 
Bomanists  at  Batisbon,  anno  1601,  maintained  that  the  people  are  so  sub- 
jected to  the  gOTemment  of  their  teacbiers,  that  if  they  err,  the  people  may 
and  ought  to  err  with  them.  And  they  are  not  only  excused  fironf  all  faults, 
when  they  thus  wander  with  their  teachers,  but  their  obedience  to  their 
paeftoTS  herein  is  many  times  meritorious.  This  is  the  judgment,  not  only 
of  Valentia,  Angles,  Yasquez,  but  the  common  determination  of  their  schools 
in  Sancta  Clara.^  It  seems  a  man  may  deserve  eternal  life  by  leaving  the 
way  to  it,  and  may  come  to  heaven  meritoriously  by  wandering  from  it. 
What  a  stenge  thing  is  it,  that  they  will  not  let  their  oatholics  be  certain  of 
salvation,  since  they  cannot  miss  it,  no,  not  by  going  out  of  the  way  that 
leads  to  it  1  When  they  foUow  their  guide  into  the  ditch,  yet  they  are  safe ; 
bat  thai  is  a  small  matter :  by  bebg  willing  to  be  led  by  such  as  see  not,  or 
mind  not  the  way,  they  merit,  and  spring  up  to  heaven  marvellously,  even 
when  they  are  falling  from  a  precipice,  and  tumbling  headlong  after  their 
leaders. 

The  same  author  tells  us^  that  some  doctors  ascribe  so  much  to  the  in- 
stnietion  of  pastors,  who  have  care  of  the  flock,  that  if  they  should  teach  that 
DOW  and  then  God  would  have  them  to  hate  him,  a  simple  parishioner  is  bound 
to  believe  them.  All  think  not  fit  to  give  so  broad  instances  ;  but  whether 
aU  have  not  warrant  to  do  it  by  their  common  tenet,  let  others  judge. 

However,  if  the  people  (content  to  trust,  and  not  to  see,  what  so  much 
eoneems  them)  suffer  themselves  to  be  deceived,  they  sin  not,  their  ignorance 
will  save  them  harmless.*  And  what  would  any  impostor  desire  more  than 
to  have  those  whom  he  hath  a  mind  to  abuse  to  the  uttermost,  possessed 
with  such  a  confidence,  that  however  they  be  deluded,  it  will  not  hart  them? 
Now  what  an  admirable  expedient  is  ignorance  for  the  children  of  this  king- 
dom, when  by  virtue  of  it  the  leaders  may  carry  the  people  whither  they 
list  without  suspicion,  the  people  may  follow  in  the  dark  without  danger ! 
No  wonder  if  ignorance  be  nourished  in  them  by  all  means,  when  they  are 
not  concerned  to  know  whether  that  which  they  are  led  to  be  good  or  evil, 

^  Commnntor  tamen  «t  recepta  sententia  post  Adrianum,  et  est  nostri  Cordnbie  ct 
HerreriB  et  aliomm  commuDiter,  quod  potest  dari  ignorantia  inviDcibilis  respectu  legis 
natune  et  decalogi. — ProbL  xvi.  initio. 

*  Obedientiam  ccecam,  promptam,  fortem,  esse  par  est,  de  his  conditionibos  in  obe- 
dientia  religiosa  prssertim  reqnisitia  bene. — P.  L,  Vtttord,  ibid.  ad.  1.  viii.  c.  xiv. 
p.  11,  8. 

'  Hirogenis,  Yelieras,  Hannemannns,  Oretierns,  Tannerui. 

*  Vid.  BQpra. 

*  Immo  aliqni  doctores  tantam  tribnont  instractioni  pastomm,  qaibns  incnmbit  cara 
oviam,  qaod  siUocerent  hie  et  nunc,  Deam  Telle  odio  baberi,  qaod  teneatur  parochianus 
nidut  tin  credere. — IbidU  Frobl.  xv.  p.  97. 
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just  or  nnjnst,  againBt  God,  or  for  him ;  whatever  it  be,  they  onght  to  obey 
at  a  venture.  They  need  not  so  mnch  as  know  whether  their  leaders  ha?e 
power  to  require  what  they  enjoin.^ 

If  they  be  in  doubt  whether  that  they  are  led  to  be  against  the  law,  yoi 
on  they  must  go,  for  they  all  agree  here  to  drive  them.  Secundum  mma^^ 
saith  Sylvester,  if  he  doubt  of  this,  whether  it  be  against  the  command  of 
God,  yet  he  is  bound  to  obey,  he  may  venture  safely,  It  seems  that  is  no 
danger  which  the  apostle  speaks  of,  '  He  that  doubteth  is  damned,'  Bom. 
xiv.  28.  They  allege^  an  express  text  for  this  in  their  law,  which  will  cany 
it  against  the  apostle. 

And  as  that  evil  which  God  forbids  may  be  done  by  him  that  doubts  lest 
God  hath  condemned  it,  so^  that  good  which  he  hath  enjobed  (if  salvatiim 
can  be  had  without  it)  may  be  neglected  when  superiors  will  have  it  so  ; 
their  canonical  text  saith  it,^  which  must  be  regarded  whatever  becomes  of  that 
other,  '  Whether  it  be  better  to  obey  God  or  men,  judge  you,'  Acta  iv.  19. 

Yea,  if  they  be  past  doubt,  that  what  is  required  is  against  Grod,  if  tb^ 
think,  if  they  believe  it  to  be  against  his  command,  yet  if  they  believe  it  but 
upon  weak  grounds,^  yea,  or  if  upon  probable  grounds  (if  they  be  not  moi« 
certain  thereof  than  they  onght  to  be  of  their  salvation),  they  are  to  suppress 
their  own  judgment,  and  will  be  excused  for  the  goodness  of  such  obediAiice, 
t .  e,  for  obeying  men  rather  than  God,  and  that  agabst  their  own  judgment. 

Such  art  is  used  to  persuade  the  people,  that  they  need  see  nothing  they 
are  to  do  further  than  their  leaders  would  have  them ;  if  they  doubt  or  if 
they  believe,  if  their  eyes  be  opening  or  if  they  be  opened,  they  must  shut 
them  close,  and  obey  men  blindly,  without  discerning  what  God  forbids  or 
requires.  And  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  they  deprive  them  of  their  eyes,  lor 
thus  they  can  make  them  grind.  Such  ignorance  is  the  way  to  have  them 
in  more  subjection,  and  that  they  account  the  most  perfect  obedience,  which 
is  next  to  brutish,  without  knowledge,  and  without  judgment ;  that  they  need 
not  have,  and  this  they  must  not  use.  A  judgment  of  discretion  must  by  no 
means  be  left  the  people,  that  is  a  point  they  would  maintain  against  us  ;  but 
as  to  their  own  followers,  they  put  it  out  of  question  beforehand,  for  by 
keeping  «them  without  knowledge,  they  leave  them  no  judgment,  but  suoh  as 

*  Non  oportet  quod  sciat  id  ab  eo  jubcri  posse. — Nov,  1.  xxili.  n.  xxxrii. 
Affirmant  in  omni  dubio  parendum  esse  pneposito.  Bonayent.  Falndan.  Sylvest 

ADgelus,  Sotns  ia  Vasqaez,  in  1,  2  torn.  i.  disp.  Izvi.  1.  iz. 

*  Secundum  omnes  si  est  de  hoc  dubius  (illud  esse  contra  legem  Dei] — ^tenetur  obedirc: 
— Sylvest.  T.  consc.  n.  iii.  £t  generaliter  ubi  est  dubius  an  debeat  obedire  necne,  tenetar 
obedire. — Idem.  v.  relig.  tL  n.  yi.  Quid  si  prselatus  prsBcipiat  aliqnid  quod  conscientia 
subditi  dictat  esse  contra  legem  Dei?  Kesp.  secundum  Bonaventuram  quod  tenetar  earn 
deponere,  nisi  claium  sit  illud  fore  contra  legem  Del — Sum*  AngeL  r.  Consdent.  n,  iL 
Quid  debet  facere  inferior,  quando  dubius  est,  an  quod  ei  precipitur  est  peocatum  ?  dice 
debet  obedire.    Ita  tenet  SyWest.  et  habetur  hoc  expresse. 

'  xxiii.  q.  1.  Can.  quid  cuipatur  ubi  statuitur,  cum  non  est  certum,  superiomm 
factum  esse  malum,  esse  obediendum :  in  dubiis  enim  debet  inferior  credere  snperiori 
— Tolet.  Instr.  1.  viii.  c.  xy. 

^  Immo  aliquando  etiam  bonum,  sine  quo  potest  esse  salus,  propter  obedientiam 
debet  omitti. — Sylv,  v.  obedient  n.  2. 

^  11.  q  8.  quid  ergo.  ibid. 

*  81  vero  opinatur,  ita  quod  neecit,  nee  dubitat,  sed  credit,  distinguendnm  est :  quia 
si  credit  ex  levibus,  tenetur  tale  judicium  depouere,  &c.,  et  obedire :  et  aimiliUo'  si 
credit  probabiliter,  et  excusatur  propter  obedientisB  bonum. — Splvcst^  v.  oonsc.  n.  3. 

8i  non  scit  pro  certo  sed  ex  levi  et  temeraria  credulitate,  tunc  ad  conailium  sol 
prselati,  deponat.  Si  vero  habeat  credulitatem  probabilem  et  discretam,  quamvis  non 
manifestam  et  evidentem :  tunc  propter  obedientiam,  faoiat  quod  aibi  prncipitiir, 
quoniam  tenetur  in  tali  dubio,  et  propter  bonum  obedientics  excuaatur.^-iSiim.  Angd. 
V.  consc.  n.  2. 
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one  may  pass  on  colours  in  the  dark.     Bibera  expresseth  their  sense  signi- 
ficantly,^ All  who  are  to  obey,  especially  religions  persons,  ought  to  have  no 
head  of  their  own,  i.e.  they  are  to  obey  as  if  they  were  without  eyes  or 
brains.     So  he  explains  this  worthy  expression,  non  sua  sed  rectoris  sui  con- 
silio  dud.     Liet  me  hot  add  the  pregnant  words  of  Cardinal  Gusanns,  which 
comprise  all  ^at  I  charge  them  with  in  this  particular,'  No  man  (saith  he) 
can  be  deceived  by  an  ill  pastor ;  if  thou  say,  Lord,  I  have  obeyed  thee  in 
him  whom  thou  hast  set  over  me,  this  will  be  soihcient  for  thy  salvation ;  for 
thon  by  obedience  paid  to  a  teacher  whom  the  church  tolerates,  cannot  be 
deceived,  althoogh  he  command  what  is  tmlawfnl.     Wherefore  the  opinion 
of  the  pastor  binds  thee  upon  thy  salvation  for  the  good  of  obedience,  altiiongh 
it  be  miQast ;  for  it  belongs  not  to  thee  to  take  notice  whether  it  be  nnlawfnl 
or  not,  neither  hast  thon  leave  not  to  obey  if  it  seem  nnlawfdl  to  thee,  for 
that  obedience  which  is  irrational  is  the  most  complete  and  most  perfect 
obedience,  to  wit,  when  one  obeys  without  the  use  of  reason,  as  a  beast  obeys 
his  owner.     A  speech  fit  only  for  the  mouth  of  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet. 
The  stun  of  their  doctrine  concerning  ignorance  is  little  less  than  this  : 
they  need  not  be  men  as  to  their  obedience ;  they  need  not  be  Christians  as 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christ ;  they  need  scarce  be  either  as  to  their  worship. 
S€ei.  4.  The  ground  of  all  this  is,  that  they  judge  the  knowledge  of  the 
Beriptnres  mmecessary,  in  a  manner,  to  all  sorts ;  yea,  count  it  necessary  to 
keep  as  many  as  they  can  possibly  from  acquaintance  Uierewith.  They  are  highly 
concerned  for  this,  even  as  much  as  those  who  have  villainons  designs,  and 
would  accomplish  them  without  observance  and  control,  are  concerned  to  shun 
the  light,     ^ey  know  full  well  the  Scripture  condemns  popery ;  we  may  well 
say  they  know  it,  when  themselves  confess'  that  both  their  worship  and  their 
doctrine  is  contrary  and  repugnant  to  Scripture,  and  allege  this  as  the  reason 
^hy  they  would  have  as  Httle  of  the  Scripture,  as  can  be,  known  to  any. 
From  their  own  mouths  we  have  the  reason  why  they  would  never  have  suf- 
fered the  Bible  to  be  exposed  in  a  vulgar  tongue,  if  it  could  have  been  avoided. 
The  protestants'  translations  made  that  impossible,  and  the  papists  among 
them,  who  had  a  mind  to  look  into  the  word  of  God,  might  have  made  use 
of  these,  if  no  other  had  been  provided.     To  prevent  which  they  were  forced 
to  translate  it,  and  yet  their  own  translations  (which  are  so  strange  a  disguise 
of  Scripture)  they  dare  not  trust  to  the  common  view ;  they  are  in  the  index 
of  forbidden  books  put  out  by  Pins  the  Fourth,  and  an  unpardonable  sin 
they  make  it  for  any  to  read  them,  but  such  as  can  procure  a  licence  for  it 
from  a  bishop  or  inquisitor ;  that  is,  none  but  those  who,  they  are  confident, 
will  not  be  moved  by  what  they  meet  with  there  against  popery.     And  yet 
(as  if  so  great  restraint  were  too  much  liberty  for  so  dangerous  a  thing  as  the 
word  of  God),  in  the  after  edition  of  the  index,  by  Clement  the  Eighth,  he 
declares  that  no  new  faculty  is  granted  to  bishops  or  inquisitors  to  grant  any 
licence  for  reading  the  Bible,  since,  by  the  mandate  and  usage  of  the  church 
of  Borne,  and  the  universal  inquisition,  all  power  of  granting  such  heences  is 

'  Omnes  qui  parent,  et  pmsertim  religiosi  homines,  debent  esse  sine  capita,  Cam-' 
»«U  tfi  Amo§,  p.  269. 

•  Nemo  decipi  poteet  etiam  per  malum  praBsidentem  :  si  dixerie,  Domine,  obediTi 
tibi  in  prnpwito,  hoo  tibi  sufficiet  ad  salntem  :  tn  enim  per  obedientiam  quam  facia 
prspoaito  qnem  eccleeia  tolerat,  decipi  neqnia,  etiamai  praeceperit  injuata:  quare 
>eatentia  pastoria  lig;at  te  pro  tna  salute  propter  bonum  obedientic,  etiamsi  injuata 
fperit :  nam  ad  te  non  attinet  cognoecere  qnod  aententia  ait  injuata,  nee  oonceditur 
tibi  Qt  non  obediaa,  ai  tibi  injuata  videatnr :  obedientia  irrationalia  eat  conaummata 
obedientia  et  perfectiaaima,  aeilicet  qnando  obeditur,  aicut  jumentnm  obedit  domino 
>va.    Sput,  2  ad  Bohtmot  §t  JSxeitat.  1.  ii.  et  Ti. 

'  ConsiL  de  atabilienda  Rom.  aede,  p.  6. 
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taken  away.^  So  &r  are  they  from  thioking  the  knowledge  of  the  Seriptiirefl 
needful  for  the  people,  that  they  oonnt  it  heresy  to  affirm  the  Scripture  onglil 
to  be  in  a  language  whioh  they  know  (how  can  it  be  less  than  heresy  to  think 
that  needful  to  be  known,  though  it  be  the  revelation  of  God,  which  discoTers 
popery  to  be  an  imposture  ?).  It  is  a  sin  from  which  they  shall  never  be 
absolved,  if  they  read  anything  of  the  word  of  God  in  a  language  which  they 
understand,  without  a  licence  from  a  bishop  or  inquisitor,  by  Pins  faifl  mk ; 
and  no  bishop  or  inquisitor  hath  any  power  to  grant  any  licence,  by  thai  of 
Pope  Clement. 

Knowledge  of  the  Scripture  is  no  more  needful  for  monks  than  other 
people ;  it  is  equally  necessaiy  that  they  should  be  ignorant  of  the  word  of 
God ;  they  are  under  the  same  restraint,  and  are  no  otherwise  p^mitted  to 
read  or  buy  it'  Ignorance  is  proper  for  this  kind  of  creature,  they  ara  for 
contemplation,  not  for  knowledge.^  It  seems  they  may  employ  their  heads 
in  contemplation  of  they  know  not  what.  To  be  sure  they  need  ndther 
sacred  nor  any  kind  of  literature.  A  monk  may  be  illiterate  (say  they)  they 
have  that  privilege  by  their  canon  law,  there  quoted  by  Sylvester  and  o^ers/ 
and  they  generally  make  use  of  this  indulgence ;  for  their  clergy,  six  parts 
of  seven,  need  no  more  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Scripture  than  the  black 
art.  The  four  first  orders  are  sufficiently  accomplished,  if  they  are  aUe  to 
read^  (according  to  the  Council  of  Trent) ;  the  two  next  should  underetaiid 
Latin,  i,  e.  the  words,  but  not  the  matter,  yet  no  necessity  of  either ;  it  is 
not  of  necessity  to  their  sacrament  of  order'  that  any  below  a  bishop  diiould 
have  the  use  oi  reason  when  he  enters  into  orders. 

Yea,  their  priests  need  not  have  any  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  no 
part  of  their  qualification ;'  nor  doth  their  office,  by  the  Roman  conertitation, 
require  it;  all  that  belongs  commonly  to  a  prii«t  is  only  to  say  service  and 
to  say  mass ;  ^  there  are  infinite  numbers  made  priests  merely  to  read  mass  (as 

^  In  indioe  recens  edito  jussu  Clementis  8,  circa  pnedictam  quartam  regulam— 
niillam  per  Lane  impreBsionem  et  editionem  de  novo  triboi  facnltatem  epiacopis  vel 
inquisitoribuB,  aut  regularium  auperioribus  concedendi  licentiam  legend!  biblia  i& 
Tulgari  lingua  edita ;  cum  hactenua  mandato  et  usn  S.  R.  E.  et  uniYersalis  inqui- 
sitionis,  sublata  eis  fuerit  facultas  concedendi  hujusmodi  licentias  in  Azor.  Instit 
Mor.  pars.  i.  1.  viii.  cap.  xxvi. 

'  Regulares  vero,  non  nisi  facultate  a  prsslatia  anis  habita  ea  legere  ant  emere  pos- 
lint  Index  lib.  prohibit,  a  Con.  Trid.  iv.  regnla.  i.  ita  Pins  iv.  bnblata  eet  regnia- 
rium  snperioribus  facultas  concedendi  licentiam. — Ita  CUmau  viii.  itU  t'MdL 

^  Contemplatione  magis  indigent  quam  acientia. — Syl»,  v.  Clericua.  ii.  n.  1.  Giaff. 
1.  i.  c.  xy.  n.  6. 

*  Potest  monacbns  esse  illiteratus.  nt.  not.  per  gloss,  xyi.  q.  i.  ca.  legi  versic  in- 
structio.  Graff,  ibid,  facit  qnod  legitnr  xvi.  q.  i.  nbi  dicit  Joann.  quod  snfficit  monacho 
si  sit  bonus,  licet  sit  illiteratus.— iS^y^ivst.  ibid. 

^  Nam  in  minoribus  constitutis,  sufficit  scire  legere,  et  commodo  pronnndan;  et 
juxta  Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  xxiii.  c.  xi.  Saltern  Latinam  linguam  intelligere  diacono,  et 
Bubdiacono  sufficit  intelligere  qua3  Latine  legit,  licet  mysteria  non  ita  calleat,  Tolet 
Inst.  1.  i.  c.  xciii. 

*  Ordines  autem  majores  etiam  presbyteratum  posse  eonferti  infantibns,  est  eom- 
munis  doctrina  theologorum  et  canonistarum,  S.  Tho.  Bonavent,  Richard,  &c. — IdasL 
ibid.  cap.  Ixi. 

S.  Tho.  tenet  et  probat  quod  in  solo  Episcopatu  requiritnr  nsns  rationis  in  snsci- 
piente  de  necessitate  conseorationis  Episcopalis. — Syh.  v.  ordo.  i?.  n.  i  vid.  Angel,  r. 
ordo.  iii.  n.  i. 

'Ad  Presbyteratum  sufficit  scire  canones  communes  psBnitentiales  et  caitera  de 
qnibus  dist  xxxviii.  qu«B  ipsis.  SyW.  v.  Cleric  ii.  n.  i.  Oraff.  L  i.  o.  xv.  n.  6.  An- 
gelus  reduces  their  canons  to  twenty  (none  of  which  have  any  ground  in  Scripture). 
— Svm,  V.  confes.  vi.  n.  v. 

"  Primum  et  secundum  offidum  (yiz.  divinum  offidnm  et  missam  celebrare)  com- 
mune est  omnibus,  reliqua  vero,  quss  ad  praxim  pertinent,  non  nisi  lis,  qnibus  ex 
munere  particulari  incumbunt.— -iW.  ibid.  1.  i.  c.  iii. 
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Pol jdore  Viigil  tells  ns) ;  ^  and  this  they  may  do  completely,  thoagh  they 
eaanot  so  much  as  read  without  a  fescae,  such  as  the  missal  hath  ready  for 
every  syllable.' 

Bat  if  the  priest  have  a  special  cure,  and  so  be  a  preacher  or  confessor, 
yet  may  he  be  both  good  enough  without  any  acquaintance  with  the  Scrip- 
tore;  he  may  preach  the  goq^l  after  the  Boman  mode,  without  knowing  the 
word  of  God ;  for  with  them  it  belongs  both  to  deacons  and  monks  to 
preach ;  yet  those  need  not  understand  anything  of  Scriptore,  and  these 
most  not  read  it  in  a  langaage  they  understand,  without  a  licence.' 

The  priests  in  Scotland  were  accounted  sofficiently  qualified,  who,  it  is 
said,  did  think  the  New  Testament  to  have  been  composed  by  Martin 
Lather.^ 

The  priests  eyen  in  Italy,  if  they  had  more  notice  of  the  anther,  yet 
scarce  more  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament;  they 
never  read  it,  and  were  much  more  ignorant  thereof  than  the  silly  women 
amongst  the  Taborites,  as  ^neas  Sylvius,  afterward  Pope  Pius  11.,  writes.^ 
Knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  was  not  counted  necessary  for  their  preachers, 
either  regular  or  secular.*  The  chief  of  their  regulars  were  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans.  In  the  role  of  friar  Francis,  approved  by  several  popes, 
ihe  Minorites  (one  sort  of  preaching  finars)  are,  amongst  other  vices,  to  avoid 
learning,  if  they  were  illiterate. 

And  those  of  the  Dominicans  (the  order  of  friars  pnedicant)  who  were 
rude  and  illiterate,  did  preach  notwithstanding.' 

As  for  their  other  doctors  or  teachers,  that  which  they  are  bound  to  know 
isi  the  rudiments  of  £uth  (such  as  our  children,  who  can  scarce  read,  will 
give  an  account  of.^ 

The  papacy  had  no  doctors  or  divines  more  eminrat  than  those  of  the 
Sorbonne;  yet  they  seem  little  beholding  to  the  Scriptnre  for  their  divinity. 
Hobert  Stevens  in  the  last  age,  conversing  with  those  doctors,  woold  be 
asking  in  what  part  of  the  New  Testament  such  or  such  a  thing  is  written, 
but  had  such  answers  returned.  They  had  read  it  in  Jerome,  or  the  Decrees, 
bot  what  the  New  Testament  was  they  knew  not.' 

For  a  confessor  he  is  sufficiently  qualified,  according  to  Aquinas,  Bona- 
ventnre,  and  Albertns,  as  Sylvester  collects,  if  he  have  but  read  and  under- 
stand (not  the  Bible),  but  Antoninus  his  book  entituled  Defecerunt,  unless 
he  be  a  mere  natural  or  presumptuous  fool ;  and  neither  will  doubt  of  any- 
thing (when  he  knows  nothing),  nor  inquire  of  others.^*^     So  that  he  may  be 

'  Sunt  aatem  infiniti,  qui  tantum  celebrandis  missis,  qnas  dicunt,  operam  dant,  et 
eJQB  rei  causa  sacerdotes  sunt,  perinde  quasi  in  ea  omne  consistat  offlcium — J)4  invent, 
'er.  L  iy.  c.  vii. 

*  Sacerdoe  in  quantum  deputatus  est  ad  offlcium  diWnum  tenetur  scire  tantum  de 
Orammatica,  qucKl  sctat  Terba  oongrue  proferre,  et  accentuare,  et  quod  intelligat  saltern 
Hieraliter  quse  legit — Oraff.  pare.  ii.  t.  i.  c.  xi.  n.  xix. 

'  Angel,  sum.  v.  pnedio.  Sj^lvest  sum.  v.  Diaconus,  n.  ill.  ex  Paludano.  Gratian. 
in  Nayar.  c.  xxTii.  n.  26». 

*  Hist,  of  Ch.  of  Scot  1.  ii.  p.  76. 

'  Pudeat  ItaliiB  sacerdotes,  quos  ne  semel  quidem  legisse  constat  novam  legem  : 
>4>ud  Thaboritas  vix  mulierculam  invenias,  qusB  de  novo  et  veteri  tostamento  reapon- 
dere  nescit    Comment  de  diet  et  fact.  Alfonsi  regis  lib.  IL  Apophtheg.  xvii. 

*  £t  non  curent  nescientes  literas,  literas  dlscere. 

^  lUi  rudee  et  ilUterati  praDdicabant.— (7rip0r^«n«  in  Cent  xiii.  Magd.  cap.  yi. 

'  Si  yero  sacerdoe  eat  doctor,  tenetur  scire  aaltem  rudimenta  fidei — Graf,  decis. 
P*™.  ii.  1.  i.  c.  XL  n.  xix. 

'  8e  illud  apud  Hieronymum  aut  in  decretis  legisse ;  quid  vero  novum  Testamen- 
tnm  easet,  ignorare.~iZo6.  Si^h,  £esp.  ad  Cenntr,  TheoL  Pari$  in  Prat/ai, 

^  Secundum  istos  sufficientem  credo,  qui  attente  legit  et  inteUexit  JJrftcerunt :  uiai 
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a  complete  confessor  and  guide  of  consciences,  who  knows  nothing  of  Scrip- 
tore,  and  little  else,  if  he  have  bat  the  wit' to  discern  his  own  ignorance,  a&d 
a  will  to  learn  of  those  that  are  wiser,  when  he  can  meet  with  them.  Thus 
we  see  a  Roman  priest  is  famished  for  all  points  of  the  office,  common  or 
special,  withoat  any  acqaaintance  with  the  word  of  God. 

As  to  bishops,  they  .seem  to  agree,  that  some  knowledge  of  the  Soriptme 
is  reqaisite  in  them,  and  some  ventore  to  say  a  foil  and  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  signified  by  their  mitres,  the  two  horns 
whereof  mystically  demonstrate,  that  they  understand  the  two  Testaments  both 
alike.    And,  indeed,  since  their  prelates,  secnlar  and  regnlar,  have  honour,  , 

power,  and  plenty  by  the  papal  cootrivement,  and  hopes  of  more  and  greater  ' 

than  other  professions  can  offer,  their  interest  ties  them  so  fast  to  it,  that 
they  may  trost  them  (if  any)  with  the  sight  of  the  word  of  God  seenrdj, 
and  not  fear  that  any  discovery  of  popish  corraptions,  through  saeh  a 
mediam,  will  make  any  impressions  on  them  to  their  prejudice,  or  mora  i 

them  to  believe,  or  act  anything  against  that  which  is  so  much  themselves  ;  I 

there  is  no  such  danger  in  admitting  these  to  some  acqaaintance  with  Scrip- 
tare,  as  others,  who  have  no  expectations  from  religion,  but  for  their  soids 
and  eternity.  Nevertheless,  their  roles  which  seem  to  make  this  knowledge 
necessary  for  bishops,  are  rather  counsels  than  precepts,  they  are  cautious,  , 

and  will  not  press  this  too  much  (for  conscience  enlightened  sometimes 
proves  too  hard  for  secular  interest).  And  their  prelates  may  be  easily  dis- 
pensed  with,  if  they  be  ignorant  of  Scripture,  or  have  little  notice  of  it.  It 
is  one  of  Sylvester's  and  Angelas's  questions,  whether  an  ignorant  bishop  sin 
mortally,  if  in  his  ordination,  being  asked  whether  he  understand  the  whole 
Bible,  he  should  affirm  he  does  ?^  This  he  so  resolves  after  Richardns  a 
Sancto  Victore.  If  the  bishop  be  so  ignorant,  that  he  knows  not  in  general 
the  commands  of  God,  the  articles  of  faith,  what  are  virtues  and  vices,  and  wbieh 
the  sacraments,  then  he  so  sins,  he  lies  perniciously:  leaving  us  to  judge  tiiat 
he  doth  not  thus  lie,  when  he  solemnly  affirms,  that  he  hath  as  much  know-  , 

ledge  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  as  the  church  of  Rome  requires  in  a 
bishop  ;  if  he  do  but  know  the  creed,  the  ten  commandments,  which  are  | 

virtues  and  vices,  and  which  are  sacraments,  and  have  but  some  general 
perception  of  these.  They  will  not  have  the  bishops  burdened  with  too  mneh 
Scripture  learning,  since  every  child  they  confirm  should  have  no  less  than  | 

this.     This  may  pass  for  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Scripture,  and  of  an  , 

episcopal  pitch  with  those  who  count  it  no  imperfection  to  be  ignorant  of  { 

that  which,  they  say,*  doth  more  hurt  than  good,  for  so  they  were  wont  to 
blaspheme  the  Scriptures,  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  whoseinspiration  they  are.  The 
bishop  of  Dunkeld'  thought  he  had  enough  of  it,  when  he  said,  I  thank  Qod 
I  have  lived  well  these  many  years,  and  never  knew  either  the  Old  or  New 
Testament.    I  content  me  wilh  my  portuis  and  pontifical  (History  of  Church 

sit  ant  natnraliter  stnlttia,  aut  pneramptnoBUB,  nt  non  sciat  dnbitare,  vel  nolit  inter- 
rogare.— iSy/r.  Sum.  v.  Confeagor.  iii.  n.  ii.  vid.  Tol.  ibid.  1.  iii.  a  xv. 

That  which  a  GonfeBsor  is  to  know  is,  which  sins  are  mortal,  which  venial.  Now 
this  they  cannot  learn  from  Scriptore,  as  themselves  go  near  to  acknowledge  (Yalent. 
torn.  ii.  disp.  vi.  q.  xniiX  and  so  no  need  of  Scripture  for  them.  Vi(U  AngeL  som. 
V.  confess,  iv.  n.  iii. ;  Sylvest  ibid. 

>  Utrum  peccet  mortaliter  Episcopns  ignorans  respondendo  in  ordinatione  sua  cum 
interrogatur  utrum  sciat  novum  et  vetus  Testamentum ;  quod  scit  Resp.  secnndnm 
Rich,  quod  sio.  si  est  ita  ignarus  quod  nesciat  in  general!,  mandata  Dei,  articulos  fidei, 
virtutes  et  vitia,  etiam  sacramenta,  quouiam  tunc  mentitur  pemitiose. — Ang^,  ston. 
v  episc.  n.  xxvi. ;  8ylv.  ibid.  n.  t. 

«  In  indice  lib.  prohibit.  Regpil.  iv.  Pii.  iv. 

*  Putant  peccatum  ease  si  scripturas  legerint,  et  in  lege  Domini  meditabundos,  quasi 
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of  Scotland,  lib.  ii.  p.  66).  The  bishops  in  other  conntries  thought  them- 
selves bound  in  conscience  to  be  as  ignorant  of  the  Scriptures,  when  they 
eomited  it  a  sin  to  read  them. 

Yea,  he  that  wants  a  safficiency  of  this  knowledge,  though  so  very  little 
or  nothing  be  suffioiept,  may  be  dispensed  with  upon  the  account  of  some 
other  quality.  As  for  example,  charity,  they  say,  will  make  up  want  of 
knowledge  in  those  who  have  not  sufficient  to  make  them  capable  of  any 
place  or  dignity  amongst  them.^  Yea,  they  may  be  dispensed  with,  though 
they  have  no  better  qualities  than  in  Gerson's  time,  when  he  tells  us,  there 
were  none  anywhere  that  were  good,  or  approveable  for  doctrine  or  practice, 
bat  all  chosen  were  both  carnal  persons,  and  ignorant  of  spiritual  things.' 

80  he  in  the  fifteenth  age ;  and  about  the  same  time  Glemangis  says  there 
were  scarce  any  advanced  to  the  pontifical  dignity,  who  had  so  much  as 
soperficially  either  read,  or  heard,  or  learned  the  Scriptures ;  or  who  had 
eTer  touched  anything  of  the  Bible,  except  the  cover.  '  Quotusquisque  hodie 
est  ad  pontificale  cnlmen  evectns  qui  sacras  vel  perfunotorie  literas  legerit, 
andierit,  didicerit ;  imo  qui  sacrum  codicem  nisi  tegumento  tonus  unquam 
attigerit.' — De  corrupt,  EccL  Statu, 

In  the  age  after,  wherein  the  Council  of  Trent  was  held,  we  have  (in 
Pftpyrius  liitasson  de  Episc.  Urbis)  the  character  of  the  Boman  prelates,  by 
Pasquil  begging  the  next  cardinal's  cap,  as  being  more  capable  thereof  than 
the  bishops  then  created. 

Si  imbelle  Buro  atque  rude  manner, 
Complures  quoqne  epiBcopos  creari    ^ 
Ipso  me  mage  Saxeos  videbia. 

And  the  same  age,  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  (as  they  boast)  was  the 
flower  of  all  the  Boman  prelates  in  Europe,  very  few  of  the  bishops  had 
knowledge  in  theology,^  as  father  Paul  tells  us,  yet  these  had  only  decisive 

garrnloe  inutilesque  contemnunt.  EspeucBBna  in  I  Tim.  digress.  1.  ii.  c.  ii.  p.  180,  et 
in  Tit.  c.  i.  p.  486.    Edit.  Paris  an.  1619. 

^  Magnitudo  charitatis  supplet  imperfectum  BCieniim.—SylvenL  sum.  y. ;  CUrie,  ii. 
n.  i. 

*  Nnllibi  episcopos  bonos  et  opcre  et  doctrina  prssditos  eligl ;  sed  homines  carnales 
et  spiritiuilium  ignaros.  Qerson  declar.  defect.  Eccles. 

3  The  bishops,  amongst  whom  very  few  had  knowledge  in  theology.  Hist.  Counc. 
Trent,  lib.  ii.  p.  179.  It  is  not  strange  they  had  no  skill  therein,  for  the  Italian  pre- 
lates, who  carried  all  in  that  council,  being  many  more  than  two  to  one,  neither  studied 
nor  read  the  Scriptures,  lest  the  word  of  Ood  should  seduce  them  from  popery  ;  nor 
was  divinity  their  study,  but  the  civil  and  canon  law,  as  one  of  them  informed  Espen? 
ceu.  Memini  Episcopum  Italum  nobilem,  nrc  vero  imperitum,  mihi  dicere,  conter- 
raneos  suos  a  studio  theologico  deterreri,  et  quodammodo  abhorrere,  ne  sic  fiant 
heretici,  quasi  vero  h«reses  ex  scripturarum  studio  nascantur. — Quam  igitur  artem 
vestrates  (aio)  profitentur  ?  juris  (ait)  utriusque,  sed  in  primis  canonici. — In  Tit.  cap.  i. 
p.  486. 

Dndithius,  an  eminent  bishop  in  that  convention,  calls  the  prelates  who  prevailed 
there,  indoctos  et  stolidos,8ed  tamen  impudentia  et  audacia  utiles. — Epist.  ad  Max.  ii, 

Yea,  the  whole  Sorbonne  determine  that  it  is  not  requisite  to  inquire  concerning  those 
who  sit  in  council,  utrum  sint  docti  et  utrum  habeant  scientiam  sacrarum  literarum. 
1b  Jnel.  Epist.  de  cone.  Trid.  sect.  22. 

Dnarenus,  who  writ  while  that  council  was  sitting,  lets  us  understand  how  ignorant 
all  their  bishops  then  (few  only  excepted)  were  of  the  Scriptures,  not  only  in  Italy, 
but  other  countries.  Hoc  seculo  episcopatus  et  sacerdotia  indoctissimis  hominibus. 
et  a  religione  alienis,  deferri  solent ;  hodie  episcopi  nostri  (paucis  exceptis)  sacrarum 
literarum  scientia  cceteris  ex  populo  longe  inferiores'sunt.— De  sac.  Eccles.  minist. 
et  Benef..  lib.  i.  cap.  xi.  in  sin. 

Some  thought  it  strange,  that  five  cardinals  and  forty  eight  bishops  should  so  easily 
define  the  most  principal  and  important  points  of  religion  never  decided  before. 
Neither  was  there  amongst  these  prelates  any  one  remarkable  for  learning ;  some  of 
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voices  in  tbat  eonneil,  and  all  was  eonelnded  by  plurality  of  their  yotes ; 
when  &r  the  major  part  nnderstood  not  the  matters  eonelnded,  so  that  the 
articles  of  the  Roman  faith  were  voted  blindfold.  And  yet  all  most  be 
damned  who  believe  not  these  points  of  faith,  when  those  who  made  them 
so  were  ignorant  of  them,  and  knew  not  what  they  did  when  they  decreed 
them.  Sach  is  the  Boman  charity  and  knowledge;  so  bnming  and  shining 
are  their  best  lights,  they  will  have  all  bnmed  here,  and  in  hell,  too,  for 
not  believing  that  which  the  eooncil  (for  the  greater  part  of  it)  under- 
stood not. 

Bnt  sure,  the  knowledge  of  the  pope  mnst  be  transcendent,  especially  as 
to  the  Scripture ;  his  place  and  office  requires  it,  being  accounted  the  head 
of  the  whole  church  (which  ought  to  have  good  eyes),  and  teacher  of  Chris- 
tians (as  much  or  more  than  Peter  was),  and  judge  in  all  controversies  which 
concern  religion,  and  interpreter  of  all  difficulties  in  Scripture,  and  a  more 
lively  oracle  of  God  than  the  Scripture  itself  in  the  things  of  God.  Yes, 
say  they,  the  pope  ought  to  have  fiar  more  knowledge  than  any  other,  being 
the  president  of  the  whole  Christian  commonwealth,^  so  de  Graffiis.  Bat, 
then,  he  adds,  as  to  him  the  presumption  of  the  law  is  enough  for  all  tiiis, 
and  that  presames  that  all  is  in  the  cabinet  of  the  pope*s  breast  (as  it  may 
well  be  presumed,  that  a  skill  beyond  that  of  all  physicians  is  in  a  hM 
mountebank),  although  indeed  what  is  quite  contrary  may  prove  true.' 
Accordingly  the  pope  may  be  all  that  they  style  him,  without  the  knowledge  of 
a  novice  in  the  Scripture,  without  any  such  acquaintance  with  it,  as  to  pre- 
tend to  the  name  of  a  divine  (though  acquaintance  with  it  be  expected  from 
none  but  divines),  and  many  that  have  the  name  have  little  or  nothing 
of  the  thing.  The  popes  think  not  themselves  concerned  at  all  to  trouble 
their  heads  with  divinity.  If  he  be  but  a  canonist  (as  Peter  no  doubt  was), 
he  is  the  apostle's  undoubted  successor,  though  he  be  no  more  a  divine  than 
his  chair  is,  or  can  make  him,  and  why  may  not  the  chair  inspire  him  with 
knowledge  as  much  as  holiness  ?*  Pope  Innocent  the  Tenth,  in  our  days 
(since  they  have  been  more  concerned  for  the  reputation  of  the  Vatican 
throne,  than,  as  before,  to  let  monsters  of  debauchery  and  ignorance  ascend 
it),  declared  that  he  had  never  studied  divinity ,  nor  was  it  his  professioii.' 
Pope  Clement  the  Eighth  began  to  study  it  when  he  was  very  old,  and  then 
not  to  much  purpose  it  seems  ;  for  he  could  not  at  last  decide  the  question 
tbat  he  had  studied,  how  much  soever  their  church  was  concerned  in  it. 

None  can  understand  their  church  prayers  but  expert  divines,  as  Soto  tells 
us  ;^  he  means  the  matter  of  them  indeed,  but  popes  need  not  nnderBtaiMi 

them  were  lawyers,  perhaps  learned  in  that  profession,  bnt  of  little  nnderstanding  in 
religion ;  few  divines,  but  of  less  than  ordinary  sufficiency. — JffitL  of  dfunoil  0/ 
Trent,  1.  ii  p.  168. 

^  Papa  debet  habere  longo  majorem  scientiam  aliis,  cnm  sit  prnpoaitas  curia)  toti 
ChristiansB  reipublicae.  Pro  eo  tamen  sufficit  prsBsumptio  juris,  quoad  pt^ia  pnesami- 
tur  hahere  omnia  in  scrinio  pectoris. — Oraff,  1.  i.  c.  zv.  n.  iii 

^  Licet  de  facto  quandoque  posslt  contingere  contrarium ;  cum  memoria  homiiiis  ai 
labilis.  id.  ibid. 

Qiium  hoc  tempore  nullus  sit  RomsB,  qui  sacras  literas  didicerit,  qua  &onte  aliqnis 
.eorum  docere  audebit,  quod  non  didicerit  ? — Amulph,  in  ConeiL  Shem, 

^  The  study  of  the  laws,  the  canon  law  especially,  is  the  nearest  way  (breve  oom* 
pendium)  to  the  highest  dignities  in  their  church,  even  the  popedom  itself,  scaite 
anything  bein^  left  for  divines  but  curacies.  Theologis  nihilo  pene  prater  cnzais» 
qua  vocant  sacerdotia,  reliquo  facto,  as  Espencteus  informs  us  in  Tit.  c.  i.  p.  486.  And 
t)ie  prelate  or  pope  that  hath  studied  the  laws  needs  no  divinity,  because  the  lav  ii 
learning  enough  ;  immo  jnrium  (aiunt  isti)  bonus  interpres  theolofria  non  eget:  car 
ita  ?  quod  in  jure  omnes  disciplinn  induduntur, — IdewL  ibid.  p.  487. 

*  S.  Amour,  part.  iii.  cap.  12.  »  Castrena.  haer.  c.  iv.  edit.  Paris,  1681 
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the  words  neiiher ;  for  many  of  them  do  not  who  pass  for  lawfd  popes,  and 
such  can  neither  understand  the  subject  nor  the  words  of  the  Bible,  for  it  is 
in  Latin  ;  and,  if  Alphonsns  deceives  as  not,  many  of  them  have  not  gone 
so  far  as  their  grammar  ;^  yea,  very  many  of  them  have  been  so  ignorant  as 
they  eonld  not  speak  their  own  name  in  Latin.  Yet  such  knowledge  of 
Scripture  is  enough  in  the  Roman  aceonnt  for  the  infallible'  interpreter  of 
ScriptoreSy  the  supreme  judge  in  all  matters  of  faith,  and  the  teacher  of  the 
universe.  When  we  are  ready  to  wonder  at  this,  they  stop  us  presently  by 
telling  ns  that  God  did  make  Balaam*s  ass  speak.  * 

They  seem  to  grant  as  much  stupidity  in  a  pope  as  can  be  imagined,  but 
then  the  miracle  of  making  an  ass  speak  does  partly  answer  that  objection. 
Had  the  bishops  of  Rome  anciently  been  such  ignorant,  dull  creatures,  as 
many  of  their  later  popes,  and  yet  adored  at  that  rate,  the  heathens  might 
have  had  some  colour  for  charging  the  Christians  with  worshipping  an  ass's 
head. 

As  for  the  people,  they  are  so  fieur  from  obliging  them  to  get  knowledge, 
that  they  either  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  attaiu  it,  or  encourage  them 
never  to  look  after  iL  They  cannot  attain  it  but  either  by  reading  or  hear- 
ing. They  must  not  read  the  Scriptures  (as  before),  and  they  cannot,  or 
need  not,  hear.  If  the  priests  be  ignorant  (as  they  are  allowed  to  be),'  they 
are  not  able  to  instruct  them ;  if  they  be  able,  they  need  not  preach ;  that  is 
tub  eonsilio  ;  or  the  people  need  not  hear,  no,  nor  inquire  of  them  in  private ; 
no,  not  those  that  are  most  ignorant.  The  further  they  are  from  all  know- 
ledge, the  mere  excusable,  if  they  take  no  care  nor  pains  about  it.  Sancta 
Clara  makes  this  query :  ^  Are  they  not  bound,  at  least  to  some  diligence,  to 
free  themselTOS  from  this  ignorance  ?     He  answers,  if  it  be  one  who  hath  no 

*  Adeoqne  pleriqne,  literarnm  ignari  sunt,  nt  viz  sciant  nomen  suum  Latine  expri- 
men. — PlcUina  in  Jnl.  i.  vid  in  Johann.  xziv. 
'  Bosins  de  sign.  1.  xvi.  c.  ix. 

'  The  generals  of  the  regnlars  and  others  declared  to  the  faces  of  the  bishops  in 
the  Council  of  Trent,  that  the  bishops  and  curates  had  wholly  abandoned  the  office 
of  ft  pastor,  so  that  for  many  hundred  years  the  people  remained  without  sermons  in 
the  church,  and  without  the  doctrine  of  divinity  in  the  schools. — Hitt.  of  Oouneil  of 
Trent,  \,  ii.  p.  169. 

And  there  also  against  the  regolars  and  friars  (the  only  preachers  beside  those  who 
bad  abandoned  the  office)  it  was  a  general  complaint,  that  though  they  were  severely 
forbidden  to  preach  and  teach,  yet  they  assumed  the  power.  And  so  the  flock  re- 
mained without  either  shepherd  or  hireling,  because  those  preachers  knew  neither 
the  need  nor  the  capacity  of  the  people,  and  least  of  all  the  occasions  to  teach  and 
niify  them.  Besides,  the  end  of  these  preachers  is  not  to  edify,  but  to  take  alms, 
either  for  themselves  or  their  cloisters,  which,  that  they  may  obtain,  they  aim  not  to 
benefit  the  sonl,  but  to  delight  the  ear,  and  soothe  men  in  their  pleasures,  that  thereby 
they  may  draw  more  profit ;  and  the  people,  instead  of  learning  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
leameth  either  novity,  or  vanity  at  the  least.  That  it  is  a  clear  case  that  they 
exhort  the  people  to  nothing  but  to  give ; — Ibid, 

How  these  things  were  reformed  by  that  council,  in  the  prelates,  who  would  have 
the  other  soTerely  forbidden  to  preach ,  appears  by  Espencnus.  Quotusquisqne  pralato- 
nm  majomm  minorumye  populum  suum  docere  videtur  ?  an  illi  ipsi  decreti  hujus 
suthores  nnquam  docuerunt,  quorum  exemplo  alii  ad  docendum  aliaque  muncra  sua  fa- 
ciendaexdtarentur?  Ludimusne  in  re  adeo  sacra?  an  potius  hac  decretorum  specie 
Tcformationem  poscentibus  illudimus?  Quid  emendationis  sperari  potest  a  nobis, 
iioa<n  tarn  recens  edita  non  obserrantibus  ?— In  1  Tim.  1.  ii.  c.  ii.  p.  170. 

^  Petes  annon  teneantur  saltem  ad  faciendam  diligentiam,  nt  ignorantia  talinm  ex- 
pangatui?  Ad  quod  dico,  primo,  quod  si  aliquis  fuerit,  qui  nullam  de  his  notitiam 
habMt,  unde  moveretur  ad  qnasrendam  de  illis  doctrinam,  certnm  esse,  nullam  requiri 
induitriam  et  soUicitudinem,  saltem  si  nullatenus  dubitayit :  quia  non  teoetur  ad  id 
quod  est  impossibile,  est  autem  impossibile,  quod  quis  qusmt  aliquid,  quod  nunquam 
ipsi  in  mentem  yenit— Ut  recte  Anglu  ProbL  xy.  p.  95,  yid.  Bonacin.  de  peccat.  d.  ii. 
<l  ▼iii.  p.  iii.  n.  iii.,  &c 
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knowledge  of  these  things  which  may  move  him  to  seek  instmction,  it  is 
certain  that  no  diligenee  or  care  is  required  of  him,  especially  if  he  do  not 
at  all  doubt,  i.  e,  if  he  be  confident  that  he  knows  well  enough,  and  hia 
ignorance  iflakes  him  so  senseless  that  he  discerns  it  not.  His  reason  is, 
because  he  is  not  obliged  to  that  which  is  impossible,  and  it  is  not  possible 
that  one  should  seek  that  which  never  came  into  his  mind  (as  Angles  also 
determines  with  him)  ;  so  that  if  knowledge  never  came  into  his  mind,  there 
is  no  need  that  it  ever  should  come  there,  and  he  is  not  bound  to  take  the 
least  care  or  pains  to  make  way  £or  it. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Their  doctrine  makes  it  needUsa  to  love  God, 

Love  of  God,  or,  as  they  had  rather  call  it,  charity,  is  in  their  aocount,  as 
they  seem  sometimes  to  express  themselves,  of  greatest  moment.  Regene- 
ration and  spiritual  life,  they  say,  consists  in  it ;  without  it  no  man  is  in  tbe 
state  of  grace,  or  favour  witii  Grod.  This  is  the  righteousness  whereby  they 
are  justified,  and  their  sins  pardoned,  i,  e,  abolished  (for  that  is  pardon  with 
them),  and  their  souls  sanctified  (for  justification  and  sanctification  is  all  ooe 
in  their  reckoning).  This  is  it  which  is  the  life  and  spirit  of  all  other  graces 
and  virtues,  say  they,  without  which  the  best  of  them  are  dead  and  nnactiTe 
things,  and  deserve  not  the  name  of  virtues.  ^  And  though  they  look  not 
for  heaven  unless  they  deserve  it  by  their  own  works,  yet  their  works,  tbev 
say,  are  of  no  worth  without  this ;'  yea,  their  indulgences  will  not  avail  any- 
thing without  it.'  So  far,  therefore,  as  love  to  G^  is  unnecessary,  so  far 
regeneration  and  spiritual  life,  a  saving  state  and  reconciliation  with  God, 
justification,  pardon,  all  graces  and  virtues,  all  their  own  good  works  or  their 
church's  indulgences,  are  unnecessary  ;  no  further  need  of  what  either  God 
or  themselves  have  made  necessary  to  salvation. 

One  would  think,  if  they  had  any  desire  of  heaven  or  fear  of  hell,  or  dread 
of  their  own  purgatory,  if  they  had  any  design  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  or 
any  regard  of  what  is  saving,  they  should  be  tender  in  this  point  above  all, 
and  not  abate  any  moment  of  its  necessity.  But  what  they  do  herein,  let 
us  see.  Indeed,  they  make  both  the  habitual  and  the  actual  love  of  God 
unnecessary.  First,  for  habitual  love,  they  teach,  the  Lor4  hath  not  at  all 
commanded  us  to  have  the  habit  or  principle  of  this  love ;  he  nowhere  re- 
quires that  we  should  love  him  habitually.  Certainly,  saith  Bellarmine,' 
the  Lord  hath  not  commanded  that  we  should  love  him  from  an  mfns^d 
habit,  for  laws  do  not  require  habits.  Add  to  him  one  of  the  most  emment 
amongst  the  Dominicans  :  ^  there  is  no  affirmative  precept  for  habitual  love 
to  God,  saith  Melchior  Canus.  I  need  allege  no  more ;  I  find  none  of  them 
questions  it. 

Now,  in  that  they  do  not  make  this  love  necessary  as  a  duty,  they  cannot 

'  Nulla  virtas  nee  ejus  actus  acceptatur  sine  charitate,  quee  sola  dividit  inter  iilios 
regni  et  perditionis. — Sta,  Clar.probl.  xxxv.  p.  244. 

'  Nam  opera  quantumcunque  moraliter  bona,  si  fiant  extra  charitatono,  in  statn  pec- 
cati  mortiferi,  absque  dubio  pereunt,  et  mortua  reputantur,  quantum  attinet  ad  gratiam 
et  gloriam  promerendam. — Nav.  c.  i.  n.  xxix. 

^  Bellarm  de  psenitent.  1.  ii.  c.  xiv.  p.  951. 

*  Gerte  non  prscipit  ut  diligamus  ex  babitu  infuso — ^leges  enim  de  actibus  dantor, 
non  de  habitibus. — De  grot,  et  lib,  arbitr,  1.  vi.  c.  vii.  p.  664. 

^  De  amicitia  babituali  Dei,  nullum  eat  preceptum  afiirmativum. — Para,  iT.  reUct. 
de  pcenitent,  p.  870. 
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aecoont  it  necessary  as  a  means ;  for  they^  hold  that  all  means  necessary 
to  salvation  Bxe  commanded.  So  that  the  hahitaal  love  of  God,  by  their 
doctrine,  is  no  way  necessary. 

And  this  they  teach  not  only  of  the  habit  of  love,  bnt  of  all  other  graces. 
The  precepts  of  the  law  are  not  for  habits,  saith  Soto.'  We  are  not,  as  he 
adds,  to  pay  vhat  we  owe  from  a  habit  of  justice  or  liberality.  ^  When  we 
are  enjoined  to  live  soberly  and  righteously,  we  are  not  required  to  do  so  out 
of  habit,  bat  only  to  do  it,  saith  Bellarmine  ;  and  these  instances  they  bring 
to  shew  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  do  anything  ont  of  a  habit  or  principle  of 
love  to  God. 

Sect.  2.  Secondly,  For  actual  love,  how  can  they  account  the  acts  of  it 
oeedfol,  when  they  make  the  habits  or  {principle  from  whence  the  acts  must 
flow  to  be  mmecessary  ?  But  let  us  view  thdir  doctrine  about  this  more  dis- 
tinctly. The  acts  of  love  are  either  more  foreign  and  remote,  which  they 
eall  imperate,  or  native  and  proper,  which  they  call  elicit  acts. 

For  the  former,  all  acts  of  religion  and  righteousness,  that  they  may  be 
truly  Christians,  snch  as  the  gospel  requires  in  order  to  salvation  ;  that  they 
may  have  a  real  tincture  of  divine  and  supernatural  goodness,  and  be  ad- 
vanced above  the  pitch  at  which  heathen  or  graceless  persons  may  arrive, 
they  mast  proceed  from  love  to  God,  and  be  ordered  and  directed  by  it. 
Tins  they  sometimes  not  only  confess,  but  assert ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding, 
they  tetcb*  that  it  is  not  needful  to  perform  any  such  acts,  or  to  observe  any 
commands  of  God  ont  of  love  to  him.  ^  The  commands  of  God,  saith  De 
(TTsffiis,  do  not  oblige  ns  to  perform  them  in  love ;  he  clears  his  meaning 
by  an  instance :  for  he  sins  not,  nor  is  punished  of  God,  who  gives  due  hon- 
our to  his  parents,  although  he  have  not  the  habit  of  piety  (and  so  though 
be  do  it  not  ont  of  such  a  principle),  much  less,  adds  he,  doth  the  church 
oblige  any  one  to  observe  the  command  in  love  ;^  for  if  the  end  of  the  pre- 
cept be  love,  saith  Canus,  we  are  not  forthwith  bound  to  observe  all  the 
commands  ont  of  love.  The  reason  is  premised ;  for  in  the  opinion  of 
Aquinas  and  the  most  grave  anthors,  we  are  not  bomid  to  observe  ^e  end  or 

'  Aquinas  ii.  2,  q.  ill.  art.  cexxiii.  £a  qtite  snnt  necessaria  ad  salutem  cadere  sub 
praoepto. — Oanus,  ibid.  p.  857.  Ba  omnia  qnai  necessaria  snnt  necessitate  medii,  cen- 
Kutor  necessaria  necessitate  pracepti^  licet  non  qnacunqne  necessaria  sunt  necessitate 
P'vcepti,  sint  etiam  necessaria  necessitate  roedii. — Bdlarm.  de  pcenit,  1.  ii.  c.  viii.  p. 
^3o :  Suarez.  1.  i.  de  Oral  c.  xxix.  n.  ii.,  ex  D.  Thorn,  ii  2,  q.  ii.  art.  v.  et  q.  iii.,  art. 
ii.  et  iii.  q.  bmii.  a.  i. 

'  P^aceptionee  legis  non  snnt  de  habitibns — ^non  enim  jubemnr  persolvere  debita  ex 
babitn  jnstitiie,  ant  liberalitatis ;  sed  tantom  persolvere  ad  jnstum.— J^To^.  et  Oral,  1.  L 
^  Ki.  p.  67. 

'  Cum  pmcipit  Dens  nt  juste  sobrieque  vivamus,  non  imperat  nt  ista  faciamns  ex 
witu,  sed  tantum  nt  faciamus.— />«  grot,  et  lib.  arh,  1.  vi.  c.  vii.  p.  664. 

^  IJtnim  tenemuT  conformare  voluntatem  in  modo  volendi  cum  Deo  ?  Resp.  seeun- 
uam  Alexand.  et  Lombud  in  i.  dist.  xlviii.,  quod  non  absolute :  qnoniam  si  homo 
oottorat  patrem  snum,  non  ex  charitate,  sed  ex  benevolentia,  non  peccat :  sed  tenetur 
conditionaliter  soil,  si  vuit  mereri  vitam  SBtemam.— ^n^el,  turn,  V.  volnutas  n.  vi. 

*  Pnecepta  Dei  non  obligant,  nt  perficiantur  in  charitate :  non  enim  peccat,  nee  a 
I>Bo  ponitur,  qui  debitum  honorem  impendit  parentibus,  quamvis  non  habeat  habitnm 
P^tis,  ergo  multo  minus  ecclesia  obligat  quenquam,  ut  illud  impleat  in  charitate. — 
-^^ecM.  Aur.  pare.  ii.  1.  iii.  c.  xvii.  n.  x.  p.*176.  Non  tamen  tenemur  semper  operari 
ex  charitate,  sed  satis  est  operari  ex  aliqua  honestate  morali.— iSuara.  1.  i.  de  orat  c. 
«x.n.iii, 

,  *  Non  enim  si  finis  pnccepti  cbaritas  eat,  tenemur  protinus  omnia  prascepta  legis 
impleie  ex  charitate. — £x  D.  Thome,  et  graviorum  autorum  sententia,  ad  flnem  legis- 
^rid  uinime  tenemur,  sed  ad  media,  qu»  lex  finis  grati&  consequendi  pnescribit. 
P^.  !▼.  relect  de  pwnit.  p.  871. 
vou  m.  8 
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intention  of  the  lawgiver,  «.  $.  of  Christ,  bat  the  means  which  the  kw  pre- 
scribes  in  order  to  it.  Soto  discoarseth  thief  at  large,  and  eonelodes  :  Love 
being  considered  as  the  oniTereal  condition  and  mode  of  acting  all  viitnesi 
and  performing  all  obedience,  sach  a  mode  of  acting  oat  of  love  is  not  com- 
manded, as  whez\  we  are  eigoined  to  hononr  parents,  the  precept  binds  ns 
not  to  hononr  them  ont  of  love  to  God.^  This  he  delivers  as  the  doctrine  of 
Aqainas,  and  finds  bnt^  one  doctor  amongst  them  of  opinion  that  we  are 
bonnd  to  do  all  out  of  love  to  God  ;  bnt^  condemns  this  as  fitdse  and  very 
near  the  Lntberan  error  condemned  by  the  council  of  Trent,  becaoae  then 
all  acts  done  without  grace  would  be  sins.  So  we  must  believe  (if  we  will 
not  venture  to  fall  under  the  eondonnation  of  their  eonncil)  that  it  is  no  m 
not  to  obey  God  out  of  love  to  him ;  that  all  acts  of  virtue  and  obedience 
whatsoever  may  be  perfonned  without  sin«  though  they  be  done  without  loTe 
to  God  ;  that  any  man  baptized  may  be  saved,  though  he  never  act  out  of 
love  to  God,  no«  not  so  much  as  once  while  he  lives ;  though  he  perfonn 
not  one  act  of  a  true  Christian  while  he  is  on  earth.  He  ean  never  perifib 
for  want  of  love  to  God  in  any,  or  all  the  acts  of  his  life  ;  for  he  will  never 
be  damned  but  for  sin,  and  to  act  without  love  to  God  is  no  sin.  Thus  their 
chief  doctors  determine,  and  this  they  must  all  do,  in  conformity  to  Uie  de- 
crees of  their  infiekUiblB  coundl,  and  be  deluded  infallibly  in  a  matter  of  no 
less  consequence  than  the  way  to  heaven,  believing  that  liiey  may  amre 
there  without  acts  of  love,  £lial  obedience,  or  ingenuous  observance  of  God 
in  anything  that  he  hath  commanded,  without  aver  acting  as  {and  so  withont 
being  at  all)  true  Chriatians. 

Sect.  8.  But  though  they  do  not  transgress  other  eommaxids,  when  they 
observe  them  without  love,  yet  they  may  violate  that  special  command  wbich 
requires  inward  acts  of  love,  if  at  that  time  when  this  obligeth  they  do  not 
act  out  of  love.  Some  of  them  seem  to  say  this,  and  we  shall  aee  what  tbej 
make  of  it  in  the  next  place. 

The  nature  and  proper  issue  of  love  is  its  internal  act,  when  tfie  heszt 
being  possessed  with  a  principle  of  divine  love  to  God  in  CSirist,  aetoally 
loves  him  above  alL  If  this  actnal  love  {the  inward  act  of  it)  be  not  neces- 
sary, as  there  will  be  no  need  of  ihe  habit  (that  being  but  in  order  to  acts). 
fio  there  will  be  no  place  ibr  the  imperate  acts  ;  for  those  who  would  have 
us  sometimes  observe  other  commands  out  of  love,  yet  never  think  this 
requisite,  but  when  the  precept  obligeth  us  to  actual  love.^ 

Now,  whether  there  be  any  command  for  this  act  of  love,  or  whether  it 
oblige,  or  when,  they  are  not  agreed,  (mly  in  the  issue  they  conspire  to  make 
the  4Sommandment  of  no  effect.  * 

Some  of  them  determine  that  the  command  to  love  God  with  all  oar  mioi 
is  not  obliging ;  which  is  all  one  as  if  they  should  say,  There  is  no  conmuuid 

>  Aclms  charitatia  consideratar  nt  est  nciversalie  conditio,  et  modna  omninm  Wr 
tntum. — Modus  talis  chari talis  non  cadit  aab  prsBcepto ;  qnod  est  dicere  in  hoc  pt** 
cepto,  HoDora  patrem  et  matrem,  non  inchiditnr  nt  sint  parentes  ez  Dei  charitate 
honorandi :  sed  qnod  exhibeatur  eis  exterior  rererentia. — Deju$t,  et  jur,  I.  ii'  ?•  ^ 
art.  X.  p.  44. 

•  Dionysins  Cisterciensia. 

'  Hiec  autem  opinio  non  solum  falsa,  vemtn  et  error!  qnam  proxima  est  '^^^ 
Synodo  Can.  vii.,  ad  versus  Lutheranoa  damnato,  nempe  cuncta  opera,  qtw  extra  Dei 
gratiam  finnt,  ease  peocata. — ibid, 

*  Neque  hoc  prseceptum  universum  obligat  ad  snum  ipsiua  modum,  eed  <pnu"^'' 
occnrrit  articulus  interne  diligendi. — Soto^  ibid, 

Tenemur  secnndnm  Bonaventnr. — pro  loco  et  tempore,  qnnm  via.  tenemnr  etire  in 
actnm  charitatis. — AngeU,  Bum.  t.  voluntas,  n.  vi. :  et  hoc  ai  habemus  charitatem ;  8» 
autem  non  habemns,  non  tenemur  ad  hoc,  sed  ad  asquivalena :  qnoniam  tenemur  facere 
quod  in  nobia  eat,  ut  earn  habeamus. — Ibid. 
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for  it  at  all.  Thus  Stapleton,  one  of  the  greatest  divines  amongst  them  in 
his  time.  The  preeept  of  loving  God  with  all  oar  mind  is  doctrinal,  and  not 
binding.^ 

To  the  same  effect  others  conclude  there  is  no  special  precept  of  love  to 
God.  So  John  Sanctns,^  There  is  no  special  command  in  the  law  of  God 
for  thisy  bat  general,  says  he.  By  which  he  woald  have  as  understand,  that 
there  is  no  precept  in  particular  for  loving  God,  none  besides  those  com- 
numds  that  require  other  things  ;  which,  if  they  be  done,  we  are  discharged 
from  any  act  of  love,  or  inward  affection  to  him.  Aquinas  is  vouched  for 
this,  and  much  alleged  out  of  him,'  to  shew  he  was  of  this  persuasion.  If 
there  be  any  special  precept  for  this  affection  to  God,  it  is  that  which  re- 
quires us  to  love  him  wiUi  all  the  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength  ;  but  this 
(as  Cardinal  C%jetan^  declares)  does  not  obhge  to  the  love  of  (Parity.  And 
Baimez^  teaches,  that  for  natural  love  there  is  no  special  command  ;  and  so 
amongst  them  they  leave  no  such  command  for  any  sort  of  love  to  God  at 
all.  The  command  to  love  God  with  all  our  hearts,  Maldonate^  will  have  to 
be  a  general,  no  special  precept. 

Others  of  them  confess  there  is  a  special  command  obliging  us  to  love 
God  actually ;  but  they  put  such  a  construction  upon  it,  that  it  signifies  Uttle 
or  nothing  more  than  if  there  were  no  such  thing.  They  say  it  is  requisite 
that  we  should  love  God  one  time  or  other ;  but  what  time  this  is  needful, 
yon  will  never  learn  of  them  ;  what  period  one  fixeth,  another  uufixeth ;  and 
while  they  find  no  certain  time  for  it,  in  the  end  they  leave  no  place  for  it. 

They  all  agree  in  this,  that  we  are  not  bound  to  love  God  always  actually ; 
for,  say  they,  the  precept  for  it  is  affirmative,  and  such  precepts  bind  not  at 
all  times. 

But  since  we  are  not  obliged  to  love  God  at  all  times,  at  what  determined 
time  is  this  required  of  us  ?  Are  we  to  love  him  after  we  are  fallen  into  sin ; 
18  that  the  article  of  necessity  ?  No ;  Canus^  supposeth  that  this  will  be 
generally  denied,  that  a  man  is  obliged  to  love  God  soon  after  he  hath 


Are  wo  to  love  him  when  he  Touchsafes  some  special  favour ;  when  he 
discovers  his  infinite  goodness  and  amiableness,  and  makes  the  most  lovely 
representations  of  hixnself  to  us  ?  One  would  think,  then,  if  any  time  at  all, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  love  him  actually.  No,  saith  the  same  bishop,^  and 
he  no  Jesuit  or  late  casuist,  he  sins  not  mortally  (t.  e.  he  transgresseth  no 
command  of  God)  who  loves  him  not,  how  much  soever  he  discovers  his 
divine  goodness,  and  most  enamouring  loveliness,  unless  it  be  when  it  is 

^  Hoe  pneceptnm  diligendi  Deam  ex  tota  mente,  doctrinale  est,  non  obligatorium. — 
Ve  Juttifie.  L  vi.  t.  x. 
'  Disp.  i.  n.  xxi. 

*  II.  ii.  q.  xliv.  ut.  i.  ad.  ill.,  et  art  It.  ad.  ii.,  et  art.  vi.  ad.  ii.,  et  484,  art.  iii. 
ad.ii. 

«  Comment,  in  Dent,  xvi.,  in  Catherin.  adv.  Gajet.  p.  268. 

*  Sanctoa,  ibid. 

*  Kespondeo  illnd  non  speciale  aed  generate  prseoeptam  esse. — In  Luc.  xvii.  10. 

Dr  Smith  against  Pet.  Martyr  so  undeFstands  it.  And  Sancta  Clara,  quoting  him, 
approves  it  as  being  agreeable  to  the  sentiment  of  his  great  master. — Scotns,  probl. 
zii.  p.  68. 

'  Pan.  iv.  relect.  de  p»nit.  p.  868. 

'  Nee  peccat  mortaliter,  qui  non  dili^'t  Deam,  qnantnmcunqne  divina  bonitas  pro- 
ponatnr,  omni  dilectione  dignissima,  nisi  necessitatis  articnlns  intercedat.  Idem  de 
prncepto  fidei  et  spei  videre  licet. — Meleh.  Canute  ibid. 

Idem  afllrmat,  nnumquemqne  quoties  insigne  aiiqnod  beneficinm  a  Deo  conseqnitnr, 
teneri  ad  illnd  explendum,  quod  tamen  nulla  lege,  neqne  ratione  efficaci  evinci  posse 
Tidetur,  et  ita  non  eat  asserendum. — Ifavar,  c.  xi.  n.  vii. 
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neeessary  to  love  him.  And  when  shall  we  ever  meet  wiih  the  time  when  it 
is  necessary,  if  not  in  sneh  oiroomstanees  as  these  ?  If  it  he  not  needfol  to 
love  him,  either  when  we  disoblige  him,  or  when  he  most  obligeth  us  to  acts 
of  love  ;  if  neither  when  he  is  angry  with  ns,  nor  when  he  is  well  pleased* 
when  will,  when  can  it  ever  be  needfal  ? 

Let  ns  see  if  any  others  amongst  them  can  nick  this  article  of  time  when 
this  love  will  be  necessary.  Are  we  bonnd  to  pnt  forth  an  act  of  love  oo 
holy  days  ?  80  Scotns  thought.  The  time,  saith  he,  for  observing  this 
command  is  on  holy  days ;  then  we  are  to  recollect  ourselves,  and  ascend  is 
mind  nnto  God.  He  wonld  have  had  this  love  to  be  a  holiday  habit  at 
least,  if  not  fit  for  every  day's  wearing.  But  this  is  too  much  (say  others), 
nor  do  they  find  any  reason  why  this  imagination  should  come  in  the  sabtld 
doctor's  head  ;  Ganus  saith,^  without  all  doubt  it  is  to  be  rejected,  and  so 
they  do.  Scotus  herein  is  borne  down  by  the  fall  torrent  of  their  docton. 
I  find  none  now  that  will  have  us  obliged  to  love  God  so  often. 

But  since  they  think  it  too  much  to  love  God  every  holiday,  are  m 
bound  to  love  him  upon  his  own  day  ?  No,  not  once  a  week  neither  ;*  ks 
though  the  church  oblige  them  to  be  present  at  his  worship,  to  mind  things 
above,  to  praise  his  infinite  divinity,  and  to  give  thanks  for  his  bounty  to- 
wards them,  yet  in  all  this  they  are  not  bound  to  any  act  of  love ;  and  Soto 
gives  this  reason  for  it :  The  end  of  the  commandment  (which  is  love)  is  not 
commanded.  The  assertion  is  hardly  so  absurd  as  the  reason  given  for  it, 
that  the  end,  which  is  the  principal  in  moral  actions,  should  not  be  com- 
manded. This  is  to  say,  that  the  law  does  not  require  to  be  fulfilled ;  for 
love,  which  is  '  the  end  of  the  commandment,'  is  by  the  apostle  expressly 
said  to  be  'the  fulfilling  of  the  law.'  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  in  this 
maxim  (which  is  one  of  their  chief  engines,  whereby  they  demolish  Chris- 
tianity in  the  practice  of  those  who  profess  it ;  mike  void  the  command- 
ments of  God,  depriving  them  of  their  life  and  spirit,  and  leave  nothing  of 
the  whole  body  of  religion  but  the  mere  superficies},'  their  divines,  he  tells 
ns,  unanimously  agree  with  Aquinas.  80  that,  it  seems,  the  worship  of  God 
may  be  sufficiently  discharged  without  any  love  to  him.  'We  may  serve  him 
weU  enough  (as  far  as  the  command  for  his  service  will  have  ns^  without  any 
affection.  In  all  acts  of  worship,  there  needs  not  any  act  of  love  (by  their 
doctrine)  in  any  part,  or  any  of  ihe  times  of  worship,  either  their  own  holi- 
days, or  the  Lord's.  They  have  no  more  respect  to  his  than  theirs,  nor  for 
him  in  either,  but  serve  them  and  him  all  alike,  and  think  they  hallow  them, 
and  honour  him  enough,  without  any  motion  of  love  in  their  hearts,  when 
(if  ever  it  were  needful  in  their  ftccount)  it  should  be  most  in  motion.    Ger- 

^  Libero  possnm  sine  omni  dabitaiione  negare.— /5wL  p  871. 

Dura  videtnr  Scot!  sententia,  a  quo  recedit  Adrianiie,  nempe,  nos,  omnibus  festivif 
diebus  teBeri  ad  iUnd,  quia  nullTis  eet  textus,  nee  ulla  ratio,  qnn  id  neoeeBario  con- 
cludat,  et  ita  non  videtar  asBerendum. — Nov,  c.  xi,  n.  vii.  Sententia  negans  necet- 
Bitatem  hujuB  actus  in  die  festo,  et  vera  et  oommunis  est :  et  sumiinr  ex  D.  Thorn, 
ii.  2.  q.  exxii.  art.  iv.,  quatenns  ait  per  preceptnm  de  obserratione  sabbati  non  fai«« 
mandamm  cultum  intemnm  per  oimtionem,  vel  devotionem  intemam,  nam  etdem  eit 
ratio  de  amore,  ut  Cajetan,  Navar,  Soto,  et  odteri  commnniter. — JSuttr.  L  ii.  de  fed, 
c.  xvi.  n.  xiii.;  Aqninas,  ii.  2.  q.  exxii.  art.  iv.;  Bellarm.  de  cult.  Stomm.  lib.  iii.  c 
X.  p.  1609 ;  Graff.  1.  ii.  c.  xxxiii.  n.  viii. ;  Covarruvias,  L  iv.  varia.  resol.  cxix.n.  n.; 
8oto,  de  just,  et  jure.  1.  ii.  q.  iy.  art  iv. 

*  Quamyis  finis  ecolesisd  obligantis  nos  interesse  sacris  fuerit,  ut  supema  anifflo 
meditantes,  immortali  Deo,  turn  ob  infinitam  suam  divinitatem,  laudes  dicamus,  torn 
de  sua  in  nos  beneficentia  habeamus  gratias :  tamen  finis  prncepti  non  cadit  sub  pt»- 
cepto.— Aa<.  a  Or.  1.  i.  c.  xxii.  p.  67. 

*  Theologi  oonsentienter  agnoscunt  cum  S.  Thoma.— JMcL  c  xxii.  p.  54 
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tainly  those  that  think  not  this  love  due  to  God  in  his  woiship,  think  it  not 
dne  to  him  at  all. 

Bat  if  it  be  more  than  needs  to  love  God  ^  onoe  a  week,  are  they  ohliged 
at  least  to  love  him  onee  a  year,  if  not  at  ordinary  times,  yet  upon  extra- 
ordinary or  special  occasions,  such  as  more  particnlarly  seem  to  call  for 
some  act  of  love ;  when  they  are  to  partake  of  some  sacrament,  when 
they  come  to  the  eaoharist,  or  to  the  sacrament  of  penance  (as  they  are  to 
do  onee  yearly  by  their  chnrch  orders)  ?    No ;  it  is  not  then  necessary 
neither.'     It  is  false,  saith  Navarre,  that  we  are  bound  to  fdlfil  this  com- 
mand when  we  receive  any  sacrament ;  for  it  is  enough  that  we  be  not  in 
mortal  sin,  or  that  we  probably  believe  so,  although  no  such  actual  love  be 
conceived  in  the  heart.    We  are  not  bound  to  that  love  (saith  he)  when  we 
minister,  or  receive  the  sacraments ;  because  we  are  not  then  bound  to  have 
contrition.     Those  that  make  such  hard  shifts  to  discharge  themselves  from 
the  obligation  of  loving  God,  whenever  occasion  is  o£fered,  will  scarce  think 
it  needful  to  love  him  upon  no  occasion  ;  and  what  occasion  can  we  think 
of  upon  which  it  will  be  counted  requisite,  if  not  on  these  already  specified  ? 
If  not  after  sin,  if  not  upon  the  receipt  of  mercy,  if  not  on  any  day  of  wor- 
ship, if  not  in  any  part  of  worship ;  if  these  be  not  occasions  for  it,  who  can 
hope  they  will  ever  meet  with  any  ?    If  an  act  of  love  be  not  requisite  once 
a  week,  or  once  a  year,  on  such  an  account  as  would  make  it  so,  if  any 
imaginable  could  do  it^  it  will  not  be  a  duty  in  any  week,  or  any  year,  in  a 
whole  life  ;  those  that  discharge  themselves  of  it  in  such  circumstances,  do 
plainly  enongh  dischaige  it  for  ever. 

But  since  they  would  make  a  show  of  finding  some  time  for  it  (though 
their  determinations  all  along  are  pregnant  with  a  denial  of  any),  let  us  pro- 
ceed with  them  a  little  further.  If  an  act  of  love  be  not  due  to  God  once  a 
year,  yet  may  it  be  a  duty  once  in  four  or  five  years  ?  Soto  and  Ledesma, 
in  IHlliutins,  ventured  to  think  it  may  be  requisite  once  in  five  years  ;  and 
he  gives  this  reasbn  for  it :  Because  the  time  is  not  determined*  but  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  wise  ;  but  (saith  he)  thus  wise  divines  have  thought.' 

Thus  love  to  God,  the  greatest  duty  that  we  owe  the  divine  Majesty,  and 
that  which  is  the  sum  of  all  the  rest,  is  left  to  men's  arbitrement ;  and  if 
two  or  three  reputed  wise  shall  judge  that  God  is  to  have  no  love  at  all,  or 
but  one  act  of  love  in  a  whole  life,  that  must  be  the  rule ;  God  and  man 
must  be  determined  by  it.  Man  will  owe  no  more,  and  the  Lord  must  have 
no  more.  Those  of  their  divines  have  had  the  repute  of  wise,  who  thought 
it  enough  to  love  God  once  in  a  lifetime,  as  well  as  such  who  conceive  it 
probable  that  he  should  have  an  act  of  love  once  in  five  years,  or  once  in 
seven,  for  thither  it  may  be  adjourned  by  our  author's  leave.^ 

The  Jansenists  charge  this  opinion  upon  the  late  Jesuits,  and  would  have 
ill  the  odium  cast  upon  them ;  but  they  go  about  to  lead  us  into  a  mistakcy 

^  Vid.  Snarez.  torn.  iii.  disp.  Iziii.  sect  iu.  p.  801,  in  3  Thomas. 

*  Eadem  rstione  teneremur  implere  hoc  mandatnm  quotiescunqTie  aliqnod  sacra- 
nentnm  recipiiniu— quod  falsum  est :  satis  enim  est,  ut  non  simns  in  mortali  peccaf o, 
iiit  probt^iter  id  eredamns,  quamvis  hnjasmodi  adeo  ezcelsam  amorem  actualem 
inimo  non  concipiamns. — iWiiMir,  c.  xi  n.  iz. 

Non  tamen  ad  id  tenemnr  quoties  administramns  ant  aodpimns  sacramenta— quia 
aon  tenemnr  tnnc  habere  contriiionem. — /6tdL  n.  viii.  ^ 

*  Quia  enm  determinatnm  tompus  non  sit,  relinquitnr  arbitrio  sapientum.  Sic 
tntsm  sapientes  theologi  arbitrati  sunt,  nt  Soto  et  Ledesma,  kc  tr.  zzii.  L  iz.  n.  coze. ; 
aUqni  pntant  satisfleri  praoepto,  si  semel  in  anno  eliciatur  actus  amoris  Dei;  alii  si 
tertio  <{uoque  anno,  alii  si  non  diiferatni  ultra  quinquennium. — P€lr.  a  8.  Jotqthf 
rom.  de  i.  prncept.  art.  iv. 

*  Tr.  vL  n.  ccviii. 
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if  they  wonld  hftve  us  believe  that  these,  and  other  horrid  eoneeite  coneem- 
ing  an  actual  love  to  God,  are  confined  to  that  society ;  they  are  too  common 
amongst  those  doctors  who  are  of  greatest  repute,  and  judged  free  from  ex- 
travagancies in  their  morality,  and  more  tenacious  of  what  they  would  hare 
accounted  the  genuine  doctrine  of  their  church. 

There  were  many  in  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  when  Jesuitism  waa 
but  in  its  infancy,  who  held  it  enough  to  love  Qod  actually  but  once  in  a 
lifetime.  One  act  of  love,^  once  in  a  life,  which  some  count  enough,  sailh 
Soto ;  and  these  some,  he  tells  us  afterwards,  were  very  many. 

In  the  time  of  Francis  de  Victoria,  who  lived  till  the  council  of  Trent  had 
sat  a  year,  this  was  the  conmion  doctrine,  that  a  man  is  but  obliged  to  love 
God  once  in  his  life.  For  upon  the  question,  when  the  precept  for  love 
obligeth,  he  says,  ^  Nee  videtur  sufficiens  solutio  communis,  quod  tenetor 
semel  in  vita,'  Belect.  part  iii.  a.  lit  The  common  answer,  that  one  is 
bound  to  it  once  in  a  life  seems  not  sufficient ; — ^he  speaks  modestly,  as  one 
loath  to  dissent  from  the  common  doctrine. — That  council  (who,  if  it  had 
been  concerned  for  God  and  men's  souls,  as  it  was  for  other  things,  vrtmld 
have  appeared  in  all  its  thunder  against  such  an  error)  mends  this,  as  it  did 
other  matters,  by  establishing  a  doctrine  which  makes  it  needless  to  love 
God  so  much  as  once  in  a  life ;  of  which  hereafter. 

But  when  is  that  once  9  They  leave  us  at  liberty  for  the  time,  so  it  be 
but  before  we  die.  Suarez  was  not  alone  in  this:  as  he  wants  not  followers, 
BO  he  had  many  that  went  before  him  in  this  conclusion,  and  those  not 
Jesuits  only ;  for  it  is  grounded  upon  the  notion  which  the  Romish  doctors 
have  of  affirmative  precepts,  when  the  time  for  their  accomplishment  is  not 
expressed.  They  teach,  that  such  divine  commands,  divers  of  them  are  fol- 
filled,  and  have  sufficient  obsej^ronee,  if  they  be  but  obeyed,  teind  in  vUm, 
once  in  a  lifetime.  Those  that  are  very  cautious  express  it  with  a  Mitem, 
once  ai  least  in  a  whole  life,  intimating  ^t  though  more  may  be  better,  yet 
once  is  as  much  as  is  precisely  needful ;  and  this  they  extend  to  such  things 
as,  by  the  Lord's  constitution,  are  means  necessary  to  salvation.'  There  are 
precepts,  saith  Canus,  without  determination  of  time,  which  oblige  na  to 
observe  them  some  times,  at  least  once  in  our  life,  such  as  are  the  means 
necessary  to  salvation.  But 'in  what  part  of  our  life  must  it  be,  that  the 
Lord  must  have  this  act  of  love  from  us,  which  is  enough  once  in  the  whole? 
Why,  since  neither  the  Scripture  nor  the  church,  say  tibey,  hath  determined 
the  time,  there  is  no  reason  for  one  time  more  than  anotiier ;  it  is  left  to  a 
man's  own  discretion,^  to  love  God  when  he  thinks  fit,  let  him  do  it  before 
he  die,  and  he  may  take  his  own  time ;  so  some  leave  it. 

But  Yasqnez  would  not  leave  it  at  such  unoertainty,  so  he  fixeth  the 
period,  and  that  is  the  period  of  a  man's  life ;  he  determineSy  the  time  for 

*  Semel  in  vita,  quod  quidam  eatis  arbitrantnr.— D0  Nat.  et  Chrat,  1.  i.  c.  xxii.  p.  68. 

'  Alia  vero  prsscepta  Bunt  sine  deierminatioiie  temporiB,  qnn  ridelieet  nos  obligant, 
nt  aliqtiando  impleantnr,  Baltem  semel  in  vita,  nt  sunt  media  ad  salntem  neceesaria, 
pars.  IT.  relect  de  pwnit.  p.  ©68. 

'  6ed  quasras  tandem,  quodnam  rit  tempuB  illnd  quo  divina  eharitaa  obllgat  a&te 
mortem  ad  habendam  Dei  dilectionem :  hoc  est  enim,  quod  oppontam  sentienteB 
maxime  moTot ;  et  nos  etiam  plnrimnm  torqnet,  quia  non  poaBumtu  tempus  hoc  in 
particnlari  certo  et  definite  deeignare— lUud  vero  tempue,  m  non  ait  positiTa  lege  pr»- 
Bcnptum,  pradenti  arbitrio  ipsius  hominis,  vel  alteriuB,  qui  (ejus  conBcientia  oognita) 
poBBlt  auxilium  prsestare,  committendum  est. 

Neque  aliquam  regulam  certiorem,  aut  magis  particularem  assignare  posanm,  tarn 
jn  noc  pr«oepto,  quam  in  aliis  affirmativis,  prsesertim  circa  actus,  quia  ad  Oeum 
owunantur,  sola  ac  nuda  ratione  naturali  perBpectia.— 5'ttani,  torn.  iv.  disp.  xv.  sect 
VI.  n.  XX.  *  '  '^ 
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loving  God  is  when  a  man  is  at  the  pomt  of  death.^  Nor  is  this  the  doctrine 
of  a  Jesuit  only ;  for  before  his  time,  and  before  the  Society  was  founded, 
it  was  the  common  opinion  of  the  Romish  doctors ;  so  Bominicns  Soto  in- 
forms ns,^  yery  many  hold  that  the  time  for  the  observing  of  this  command 
is  at  the  point  of  death,  that  is  (as  he  explains  it)  when  there  is  not  any 
time  left  for  deserving  anght  of  Gk>d.  Now  every  act  of  love  being  meri- 
torious with  them,  either  they  contradict  themselves,  or  by  this  opinion 
tliey  are  not  bound  to  love  Qod  actually,  till  there  be  no  time  left  for  any 
acts  of  love.  We  are  not  by  this  doctrine  obliged  to  love  (jod,  till  we  can 
live  no  longer,  and  are  past  acting  at  all. 

But  are  we  then  bound  to  love  him,  is  it  then  necessary  9  May  not  a 
m«n  be  saved,  who  hath  continued  without  love  to  Ood  all  his  life,  if  he  love 
him  not  actually,  neither,  when  he  is  a-dying?  For  this,  observe  what 
Aqninas  tells  us,^  that  we  do  not  break  this  command,  but  fulfil  it,  so  as  to 
be  free  from  all  mortal  guilt,  if  we  do  nothing  against  the  love  of  God,  that 
is,  if  we  run  not  into  mortal  sin,  and  so  hate  him ;  as  a  soldier  satisfies  his 
e^tain's  command,  who,  though  he  get  not  the  victory,  yet  doth  nothing 
against  military  discipline ;  or  as  Bonaventure  explains  it,^  per  exclusionem 
qffedut  eontrarii,  by  the  exdnsion  of  the  contrary  affection,  as  if  it  were 
Bufilcient  that  he  do  not  hate  him. 

Marsilius  ^  (of  great  renown  for  learning  amongst  their  divines^,  will  have 
that  which  the  command  for  love  enjoins,  to  be  the  keeping  ot  grace  and 
friendship  with  God,  and  the  recovering  of  it  when  lost.  So  that  it  doth 
not  oblige  to  actoal  love,  but  only  to  ti^e  avoiding  of  habitual  enmity  and 
hatred  of  God. 

Bat  what  if  we  hate  God,  and  persist  therem ;  is  it  not  absolutely  neces- 
aaiy  that  he  should  beware  of  that  9  It  seems  not ;  for  saith  one  of  their 
doetots,  there  is  no  precept  that  a  sinner  should  not  persevere  in  enmity 
against  God ;  there  is  no  negative  command  which  forbids  him  to  persist  in 
such  hatred.  It  may  be  you  do  not  read  this  (no  more  than  I  could)  with- 
oot  some  horror  and  trembling ;  and  I  confess,  when  I  found  Begiualdus 
quoted  for  this,  I  was  ready  to  think  it  was  but  the  extravagancy  of  some 

*  Merito  ergo  diximoB  esse  pneeeptum  dilectionis,  et  solum  extrema  necessitate 
obligare,  ticut  prsBceptum  oontritionis,  sed  non  quemcunqne,  sad  tantum  existentem 
in  mortali,  non  supplentem  snam  jnstlficationem  per  sacramentum. — In  3  Th.  torn.  iii. 
(J.  xc.  art.  i.  dub.  iy.  n.  xl.  So  that  the  command  to  love  Ood  does  not  oblige  any 
but  at  the  point  of  death,  nor  any  then  who  are  justified,  nor  any  other  in  the  state 
of  sin,  unless  they  cannot  have  the  sacrament. 

*  Plerique  aiunt,  tempus  hnjus  praecepti,  illud  maxime  esse,  quod  est  articulus 
mortis. — Ibid.    Quando  jam  nullum  superest  tempus  bene  merendi  de  Deo. — Ibid. 

Besides  these  many  in  Soto,  others  determine  with  Vasques,  that  love  to  God  is 
never  a  duty  but  at  the  point  of  death.  So  Jo.  Sanctius ;  Hsec  videtur  verier  sententia, 
disp.  i.  n.  xxL,  et  Antonin.  Dian.  alii  velint  solum  obligare  in  articulo  mortis. —  Verb. 
Ckaritas.  And  before  them,  others  in  Bonacina,  alii  dicunt  obligare  solum  tempore 
mortis,  i.  pracept.  d.  iii.  q.  iv.  p.  2,  n.  i.  And  we  must  take  it  to  be  the  opinion  of 
all,  who  hold  that  this  precept  obliges  not,  but  when  we  are  bound  to  an  act  of  con- 
trition; and  they  commonly  maintain  that  none  are  obliged  to  this  before  the 
approach  of  death,  nor  any  that  are  in  the  state  of  grace  then ;  no,  nor  any  that  are 
in  mortal  sin,  if  they  will  use  those  other  expedients  which  their  general  council  or 
other  doctors  have  devised,  to  discharge  them  from  the  obligation  of  a  duty,  to  which 
not  only  the  gospel  but  the  law  of  nature  binds  all  rational  creatures  eternally. 

*  Qui  in  vita  hoc  prnceptum  non  implet  (viz.  perfected .  Nihil  contra  divinum 
dilectionem  agens,  non  peccat  mortaliter,  xxii.  q.  xliv.  art.  vi.  ad  ii. 

*  In  iii.  dist.  xxvli.  n.  Iviii. 

*  Manilius  vir  piofecto  inter  theologos  egrogie  doctns,  I.  ii.  q.  xviii.,  tenet,  lege  bac 
dilectionis  obligari  homines,  servare  gratiam  et  amicitiam  Dei,  et  perditam  recuperare. 
— &^to  d€  If  at.  tt  Oral.  1«  i.  c.  xxii.  p.  67. 
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Bingularlj  bold  Jesuit ;  bnt  upon  further  inqaiiy,  I  find  it  asserted  by  such 
whose  writbgs  have  the  greatest  approbation  of  the  Romish  chnrch. 
Melchior  Canos,  a  Dominican,  a  bishop,  cried  up  as  a  most  elegant,  jadicioas, 
and  cantions  writer  too,  and  inferior  to  none  of  that  order,  their  ang^cal 
doctor  only  excepted,  clearly  delivers  this  doctrine,^  we  are  not  boand  by 
any  negative  precept  that  we  shonld  not  be  enemies  of  God,  in  respect  of 
gnilt.  He  adds,  for  as  there  is  no  affirmative  precept  requiring  habitpal 
friendship  with  Qod,  so  for  habitual  enmity  against  God  in  respect  of  guOt, 
there  is  no  negative  precept  that  forbids  it.  So  that  to  persist  in  eniuitj 
and  hatred  agamst  God,  by  their  approved  doctrine,  ia  no  sin,  it  is  against 
no  command. 

We  need  not  allege  the  words  of  any  other,  since  this  is  the  plain  and 
necessary  consequent  of  their  commou  doctrine ;  and  we  must  take  it  to  be 
the  judgment  of  all,  who  hold  that  it  is  no  sin  to  delay  contrition  (i.  e,  repent- 
ance and  turning  to  God)  in  which  both  their  ancienter  school  doctors  aod 
modem  divines  agree.  For  while  it  is  no  duty  to  turn  to  God,  habitaai 
enmity  and  hatred  of  him  will  be  no  sin.  Now,  contrition  (and  eo  con- 
version to  God)  they  say  may  be  deferred  till  death.  Indeed,  by  their 
doctrine  it  will  never  be  a  duty ;  for  even  at  death,  the  last  attritioi^  with 
their  sacrament  of  confession,  is  all  that  is  needful. 

Sect.  4.  However,  they  make  it  unnecessary  to  love  God  either  living  or  dying. 
For  though  they  pretend  that  there  is  a  time,  some  or  other,  when  ti^e  preoept 
for  it  is  obliging,  and  make  a  show  as  if  then  unavoidably,  he  that  will  be 
saved  must  have  an  act  of  love  fof  God  in  his  heart;  yet  whenever  that  tiine 
comes,  in  life  or  death,  to  which  their  several  fancies  have  determiijied  it^  they 
discover  to  them  many  ways  whereby  the  precept  may  be  satisfied,  without 
any  act  of  love  that  it  requires ;  and  those  which  have  a  mind  to  be  deceived 
with  hopes  of  heaven,  without  ever  loving  God  while  they  live,  may  have 
their  choice  which  way  they  will  be  deluded,  for  they  present  them  with 
variety.  First,  a  natural  love  will  serve  the  turn,  such  as  a  graceless  man 
may  have.  For  Aquinas  determines  after  others,  that  he  that  hath  no  loTe 
to  God  may  observe  the  precept  of  loving  him  actually,  by  disposing  him- 
self to  receive  this  grace  ;*  and  whereas  some  think  that  this  great  precept 
of  loving  God,  since  Adam's  sin,  cannot  be  fulfilled  but  in  the  state  of  graee, 
Navar  asserts  the  contrary,  both  upon  reason  and  authority,  because  a  man 
by  his  natural  power,  remaining  also  in  mortal  sin,  may  and  doth  conoeivB 
God  to  be  amiable  above  all,  and  the  last  end  of  all,  and  consequently  can 
love  him  as  such ;  as  also,  because  there  may  be  a  love  for  God  above  all, 
without  grace,  as  Gajetan  proves;  moreover,  because  St  Thomas  affirms 
that  one  may,  without  grace,  fulfil  the  command  of  loving  God,  as  to  the 
substance  of  the  act,  though  not  as  to  the  meriting  of  blessedness. 

Elsewhere  he  affirms'  that  all  the  ten  commandments,  and  all  other  pre- 
cepts, may  be  fulfilled  by  him  who  is  in  mortal  sin  as  to  the  substance  of  the 
act,  so  as  to  avoid  all  sin  that  would  be  incurred  if  they  were  not  fulfilled ; 

^  At  ne  flimua  inimici  Dei  secundnm  reatum,  nullo  negativo  praocepto  sniDiia 
astricti.  Sicut  enim  do  amicitia  habitual!  nuUum  prffioeptum  affirmatiTum  eat,  aio 
de  inimicitia,  qun  BecundTim  reatum  est,  quasi  habitualis,  nullum  est  negativum. — 
J'art,  ir.  relect.  de  penit.  p.  870. 

'  Non  est  impossibile  hoc  prsBceptum  observare,  quod  est  de  acta  charitatis :  quia 
homo  potest  se  disponere  ad  charitatem  habendam,  et  quando  habuerit  earn,  potest  ea 
uti,  1.  ii.  q.  c.  art.  x.  corp. 

*  Contra  quod  tamen  facit,  quod  homo  sola  virtute  naturali,  etiam  existens  in 
peccato  mortali,  potest  coucipere,  imo  conciplt,  partim  Deum  esse  super  omnia  dili- 
inbilem,  et  finem  omnium  ultimum,  et  consequenter  eum  ut  talem  diligere  potest 
Deinde  quod  datur  dilectio  Dei  super  omnia,  sine  gratia,  ut  probat  Cajetanus.    Pr»- 
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tad  this,  according  to  the  jadgment  of  Aquinas/  commonly  followed,  and 
the  sense  of  the  Cooncil  of  Trent.^  They  assign,  we  see,  two  ways  whereby 
the  divine  precept  may  be  folfiUed.  One  as  to  the  sabstance  of  the  act,  so 
as  sin  is  avoided,  and  the  other  as  to  the  end  of  the  lawgiver,  so  as  to  deserve 
heaven.  And  they  teach  that  any  precept  may  be  accomplished  the  former 
way  by  sneh  as  are  destitute  of  grace.  Now  to  observe  the  command  of 
loving  God,  so  far  as  not  to  sin  against  it,  is  all  that  is  required,  if  BeUarmine's 
aigaing  be  good.  If  I  sin  not,  saith  he,  when  I  love  God,  without'  degree 
of  love  (in  fiie  judgment  of  St  Thomas),  certainly  I  am  not  bound  in  strict- 
ness to  love  him  more ;  therefore,  if  I  add  another  degree,  I  love  him  more 
than  I  am  bound  to  do.^  So  that  an  unsanctified  man,  loving  God  in  such  a 
degree  as  not  to  sin  against  the  precept  of  love,  hath  all  the  Section  for  God 
that  it  requires ;  and  none  will  be  obliged  to  any  love  but  such  as  is  natural, 
and  may  be  found  in  a  graceless  heart. 

Secondly,  An  inferior  degree  of  love  will  satisfy  the  command,  such  as  is 
hr  short  of  what  it  enjoins.  He  is  no  transgressor  (saith  the  oracle  of  their 
schools)  who  attains  not  the  intermediate  degrees  towards  perfection,  if  he 
raaeh  but  the  very  lowest  of  all.'  To  keep  the  divine  precepts  (saith  Bellar- 
mine),  any  degree  of  love  whatsoever  is  sufficient.*  Any  act  of  love  (saith 
Bannes),  how  remiss  soever,  is  sufficient  to  fulfil  all  the  commands  of  God ; 
neither  is  there  any  certain  intenseness  requisite  that  one  in  this  life  may 
accomplish  the  precept  of  love  to  God.^  The  Lord  requires  that  we  love  him 
with  all  our  hearts,  t.  e,  with  all  the  affection  our  hearts  «an  contain ;  they 
say  that  any,  the  smallest  degree,  will  suffice.  He  enjmns  us  to  love  him 
with  all  our  might,  ••  e,  as  much  as  we  can.  They  say  it  is  enough  to  love 
him  as  little  as  we  can ;  we  need  not  love  him  as  much  as  we  might  if  we 
would ;  no  more  is  commanded  but  as  little  as  possible.  The  lowest  degree 
of  all  willvserve ;  and  if  we  advance  but  another  step,  we  supererogate,  and 
God  is  beholden  to  us  for  more  than  is  due. 

Their  gross  mistake  about  the  perfection  of  obedience  in  this  life  entangles 
them  in  a  necessity  to  maintain  this  and  other  impious  absurdities.  For  if 
every  just  person  perfectly  observes  the  law,  the  least  degree  must  be  suffi- 
cient for  such  an  observance ;  an^when  this  command,  declared  with  such 
circumstance,  of  loving  God  with  all  our  hearts,  mind,  and  strength,  doth 

terea,  qnod  ipsemet  8.  Thomas  affirmat  posse  quern  sine  gratia  implore  prsBceptnm 
diligendi  Denm  quoad  substantiam  actus,  licet  non  quoad  meritum  beatitudinis,  cap. 
xi.  n.  vii ;  v.  Soto  de  just,  et  jur.  1.  ii.  q.  iii.  art.  z.  p.  44,  col.  ii. 

^  XTniversa  ista  x.  prascepta  et  alia  omnia,  poesunt  impleri  ab  illo,  qui  est  in 
peocato  mortal!,  quoad  substantiam  actus  et  pra>cepti,  et  effectum  evitandi  novum 
peocatnm,  qnod  incurreret  si  non  adimpleret  illud,  juzta  definitionem  Aquinatis 
commnniter  recepti  qnod  Gone.  Trindentinum  sensit,  &c. — Ibid.  n.  xvii. 

*  Denm  ab  homine  posse  diligi  super  omnia,  viribus  propriis,  sine  auzilio  gratis 
(dJonnU,  Scotus,  Cajetan,  Kominales,  Petr.  Alliaoo,  Ocham,  Almain,  Major,  Durandua, 
apud  Vasq.  in  i.  ii.  disp.  czciv.  cap.  i. 

■  Qn.  •  with  one '?— £d. 

*  Si  non  pecco,  ex  sententia  S.  Thomn,  si  amem  Denm,  nisi  uno  gradu  amoris, 
ceite  non  teneor  in  rigore  amplins  amare :— ^rgp  si  addam  alterum  gnidnm  amoris, 
amo  plus  quam  teneor. — J>e  Monaeh,  1.  ii.  c.  xiii.  p.  1162. 

*  Kon  est  transgressor  pnecepti,  qui  non  attingit  ad  medios  perfectionis  gradus, 
dummodo  attingat  ad  infimum,  2.  ii.  q.  clxxxiv.  art  iii.  ad  secundum. 

*  ISufficit  antem  quilibet  charitatis  gradus  ut  quia  servet  verbum,  t. «.  preoepta 
domini.— i^  Pwrgat,  1.  ii.  c.  iii.  p.  1881. 

^  Qnomlibet  actum  charitatis  quantumlibet  remissum,  snfficere  ad  implendum 
omnia  praecepta :  neque  ullam  determinatam  intensionem  requiri,  ut  aliquis  in  hao 
vittt  adimpleat  pneceptum  dilectionis  Dei,  in  2,  ii.  q.  xliv.  art.  v. 

Dileetionia  mandatum  in  quolibet  gradu  intensionia  impleatur.  For  this  Jo.  San. 
alleges  Aquinas,  and  near  twenty  more  of  their  divines,  besides  Jeaoits,  disp.  i.  n.  xxi. 
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espeoiaUy  puzzle  them,  they  are  concerned  either  to  deny  its  obligation,  as 
some  of  them  do,  or  to  interpret  it  so  as  to  make  it  si^iify  that  which  is 
next  to  nothing,  as  others.  All  of  them  are  obliged  to  deface  it  one  way  or 
other,  that  it  may  not  appear  to  confound  them. 

But  to  go  on.  If  we  are  not  bound  to  love  Qod  save  in  the  lowest  degree, 
yet  that  degree  snre  should  exceed  our  affection  to  all  other  things.  Ko,  not 
so  neither ;  for  they  tell  ns  commonly  we  are  not  obliged  to  love  God  more 
intensely  than  other  things.  So  Cardinal  Tolet.^  Yea,  saith  he,  sometimes 
we  more  fervently  love  things  sensible  and  the  creatures.  Nayarre,^  after 
Aquinas,  and  their  divines,  ancient  and  modem,  concur  herein. 

It  is  true,  they  say,  God  should  be  loved  appreciatively  (as  to  valuation, 
and  in  esteem)  above  all ;  but  then  by  <Ul  they  understand,  not  simply  all 
things,  but  the  worst  things  of  all.  In  those,  the  worst  of  evils,  he  is  to 
have  the  pre-eminence ;  hut  the  creatures  are  not  such  evils,  and  they  maj 
be  preferred  before  God  in  most  cases.  By  their  doctrine  we  may  prefer  the 
judgment  of  others,  or  our  own,  before  the  advice  of  God  in  all  matters  of 
mere  counsel,  and  to  this  they  have  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  GhristiaD 
duties ;  and  we  may  follow  our  own  wills,  or  the  will  of  others,  rather  Uuu 
God's  continually,  and  make  this  the  constant  practice  of  our  lives  in  all 
those  innumerable  evils  which  they  count  venial.  And  so  in  the  most 
instances  by  far  we  may  love  and  esteem  ourselves  and  others  more  than 
God,  and  yet  love  him  enough,  and  not  transgress  the  precept.  We  need 
not  love  him  more  than  all  creatures ;  we  may  love  any  creature  more  than 
him,  even  in  way  of  valuation ;  only  he  is  to  have  this  honour,  and  this  will 
be  enough,  to  love  him  more  than  deadly  crimes,  such  as  declare  open  hos- 
tility against  God.  This  is  all  the  import  of  that  great  precept  whidh  con- 
cerns us  in  this  life,  as  it  is  expressed  after  Aquinas  by  Soto  and  others.' 

Yea,  to  admit  mortal  sin,  and  so  to  love  the  creature  more  than  God,  in 
that  respect  in  which  alone  they  say  he  is  more  to  be  loved,  is  not  against 
this  precept.  So  Navar  informs  as.*  Indirectly,  saith  he,  to  love  the 
creature  more  than  God  is  not  againsit  this  command  (of  love),  beeause  who- 
ever sins  mortally,  indirectly  loves  something  more  than  God ;  yet  such  a 
delinquent  doth  not  therefore  sin  against  the  precept,  because  directly  he 
doth  nothing  against  it,  nor  acts  what  in  itself,  and  in  its  own  nature,  sepa- 
rates £rom  God,  but  by  accident,  according  to  Aquinas  and  Scotus.     So  that 

^  Quantum  ad  intensionem  vero  non  tenemur  sub  preeepto  ilium  plus  diligere : 
imo  aliquando  ferventias  amamus  res  sensibiles  et  creaturas.— /fw^.  1.  iv.  c  iz. 
p.  614. 

'  Cap.  zi.  n.  vi.,  et  cap.  i.  n.  iv.  p.  67 ;  Qabriel^  Major,  Jo.  Medina,  Domin. 
Soto,  Navar,  Sylvester,  Paludanus,  in  Vasquez,  in  i.,  ii.  torn.  i.  disp.  czzxiv.  cap.  m. 
n.  xiii. 

'  Nihil  divinsB  amicitiiB  oontrarium  admittat,  juxta  evangalicam  vocem,  «c  toto 
earde,  &o.,  eontrarium  inquam :  quonlam  venialia  "non  obstant  dilectioui  Dei  super 
omnia. — De  Nat,  et  Orat.  1.  i.  c.  xxii.  p.  66. 

£x  toto  corde,  idem  sit  quod  nihil  cbaritati  adversum  mentis  assensn  ooneipere.— 
Idem  de  Just,  et  Jur.  1.  vii.  q.  v.  art  L  p.  244. 

Ut  trausgressionis  delictum  quis  evitet,  satis  est  ut  nihil  eontrarium  cbaritati 
ejusque  prieceptis  committat. — Idem,  ibid.  p.  242. 

Non  tamen  peccamus,  dummodo  nihil  divinsB  dilectioni  eontrarium  agamua— 
Sylvett,  V.  cbaritas.  n.  iii.  Vid.  Bonaventur,  iii.  dist*  zxvii.  n.  Iviii. ;  Graff.  L  i.  o.  iii 
n.  ix. ;  Sta.  Glar.  probL  xii.  p.  67. 

^  Admonemus  item  indirecte  diligere  creaturam  amplius  quam  Deum  non  esse  con- 
tra hoc  prsBceptum,  quoniam  quicunque  peccat  mortaliter,  indirecte  plus  diligit  aliad 
quam  Deum — attamen  hujusmodi  delinquens,  non  ideo  peccat  oontra  istud  preceptain, 
quoniam  directe  non  facit  oontra  ipsum,  neque  aliquid  operatur,  quod  secuudum  te 
et  suam  naturam  separet  a  Deo,  sed  secundum  accidens.— Juxta  S.  Thorn,  et  ScoUn*, 
cap.  xi.  n.  xix. 
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to  love  the  creature  more  than  God,  and  to  shew  it  in  a  way  which  them- 
selves say  is  most  repugnant  to  the  lore  of  God,  is  no  transgression  of  this 
command.  To  say  he  doth  nothing  against  it  directly  is  no  salvo,  when  that 
he  doth  is  all  which  they  count  (if  they  count  anything)  inconsistent  with 
the  love  commanded.  He  tells  us  further,  ^  and  Lopez  after  him,  that  abso- 
lutely to  love  God,  but  so  much,  or  not  so  much  as  other  things,  without 
making  any  comparison,  is  not  evil.  So  that  if  God  have  some  affection 
from  us,  though  we  love  him  less  than  other  things,  it  is  no  sin,  no  trans- 
gression of  the  precept ;  and  if  this  be  not  transgressed  in  the  instant  when 
it  calls  for  performance,  it  is  fulfilled. 

Thirdly,  It  will  suffice,  if  nothing  be  done  against  love,  as  we  heard  before 
out  of  Aqumas.  So  that  when  the  precept  of  love  obligeth,  if  we  then  do 
nothing  contrary  to  that  love,  we  may  be  excused  from  the  act  itself,  or  from 
acting  anything  out  of  love.  For  that  which  they  count  contrary  to  it  may 
be  avoided  out  of  fear,  or  other  considerations  foreign  to  love  ;  and  so  the 
command  may  be  satisfied  at  the  instant,  when  (if  ever)  it  requires  actual 
love,  without  any  act  either  of  love  or  from  it. 

Fourthly,  External  acts  may  satisfy.  The  precept  of  love,  saith  Soto,'  doth 
not  oblige  precisely  to  inward  affection,  but  certainly  to  some  outward  act ; 
so  elsewhere  he  explains  this  loving  God  above  all,  by  doing  his  command- 
ments.' To  the  same  purpose  Maldonate  and  others.^  Now  if  the  precept 
of  love  may  be  fulfilled  by  external  acts,  or  by  endeavours  to  observe  the 
other  commands  of  God,  then  it  requires  not  the  exeicise  of  the  inward  act 
of  love  to  him,  and  so  there  will  be  no  command  for  that  at  all,  nor  will  it 
be  a  duty ;  and  all  these  other  commands  may  be  satisfied  without  any  act 
of  love  to  God  in  the  heart,  and  we  shall  love  him  enough,  though  we  never 
conceive  any  actual  love  for  him  in  our  souls. 

Fifthly,  It  will  satisfy  the  precept  if  a  man  believe  that  he  loves  God 
above  all,  though  indeed  he  do  not.  So  Lopez.^  It  is  enough  to  avoid  the 
sin  of  neglecting  this  precept,  for  one  to  believe  probably  that  he  fulfils  it  at 
the  time  when  its  obligation  occurs.  Navarre  had  concluded  this  before 
him.*  He  that  believes  God,  probably  believing  that  he  is  in  the  state  of 
grace,  and  that  his  love  is  a  love  of  God  above  all,  although  in  truth  it  is  no 
such  thing,  nor  he  in  such  a  state ;  nevertheless,  the  precept  is  fulfilled  by 
him,  so  far,  that  he  is  not  then  guilty  of  sin  for  omitting  the  observance 
of  it.     He  adds  this  reason  for  it :  Because,  without  special  revelation,  no 

^  Licet  diligere  Deam  comparatiye  minus  quam  ilium,  vel  leque  ac  ilium,  sit 
malum  :  diligere  tamen  eum  absolute,  »que  vel  minus,  absque  ulla  comparatione,  non 
est  malum,  c.  xi.  n.  x.,  et  n.  xviil.,  et  cap.  i.  viii.  Ut  facile  ooUigat  quia  ex  dicto 
Cone.  Trident. 

Lopez,  cap.  x.  p.  217. 

*  Prsaceptum  dilectionis  non  praociae  ad  internum  affectum  obligat,  sed  oerte  ad 
extemnm  opus. — Dejuit,  et  jur,  1.  ii.  q.  iii.  art.  x.  p.  44.  Col.  ii.  Cum  vero  dicitur, 
Diliges,  non  tam  exigitur  delectio  affectus,  quam  charitaa  opens. — Mokmut,  Theol. 
prod.  Tract,  iii.  c.  xvi.  n.  v. 

'  Diligere  Denm  super  omnia,  est  omnia  in  ipsum  referre,  puta,  omnia  prsscepta 
ejus  facere.-— i>tf  nat.  et  groL  Lie.  xxii.  p.  67. 

«  In  Luc.  xvii.  10,  p.  485. 

«  Vide  S.  Clara.  Probl.  xii.  p.  68. 

So  Bannes  ooncludes  that  the  precept  for  love  is  fulfilled  by  receiving  the  eu- 
chartst  once  a  year.  Absque  scrupulo  credi  potest,  quod  qui  digne  sumit  eucharis- 
tiam  semel  in  anno,  adimplet  simul  speciale  pnoceptum  eharitatis,  in  xxii.  q.  xliv. 
art.  Yet  (as  we  saw  before)  it  is  their  common  doctrine,  that  the  eucharist  may  be 
worthily  received  without  any  act  of  love,  or  other  grace,  or  any  actual  disposition 
that  is  gracious. 

*  Satis  est  ad  evitandum  peecatum  omissionis  hujus  prsecepti,  probabiliter  quis 
credat,  se  illud  implere  tempore,  quo  occurrit  ejus  obligatio,  cap.  xL  p.  217. 
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man  ean  know  when  he  is  in  the  state  of  grace,  as  the  Conneil  of  Trent  deter- 
mines ;  and  so  unless  we  maintain  this,  we  cannot  know  when  we  fulfil  the 
precept.^  Thus,  though  his  determination  seem  strange  and  desperate,  yet 
the  ground  he  proceeds  on  is  a  principle  of  their  fedth,  and  ohligeth  all  to  be 
of  his  persuasion  who  submit  to  that  council.  He  declares  himself  farther 
to  this  purpose :  He  sins  mortally  who  loves  not  God  at  that  time  when  he 
is  bound  to  do  it,  under  the  pain  of  mortal  sin,  that  is,  when  there  is  danger 
of,  death,  or  necessity  of  receiving  or  administering  a  sacrament,  unless  he 
probably  believe  that  he  hath  grace  or  charity ;'  for  then  he  would  have  u 
believe  it  is  not  sin,  as  his  limitation  shews.  Here  we  have  the  times  speci- 
fied wherein  the  precept  of  loving  God  obligeth,  and  these  are  but  two,  tnd 
the  latter  of  them  himself  expangeth,  concluding  it  false  that  we  are  boand 
to  love  God  at  a  sacrament.'  So  that  a  man  is  never  bound  to  love  God  but 
when  he  apprehends  death  approaching ;  no,  nor  at  the  point  of  death  neither, 
if  then  he  probably  believe  that  he  hath  grace  and  charity,  though  he  have  it 
not ;  for  such  a  presumption  will  excuse  him  from  sin  if  he  love  not  God  (as 
all  his  life  before,  so)  even  when  he  is  dying.  Thus  is  the  case  resolved 
according  to  their  common  principles,  by  the  most  learned  and  the  most  pious 
of  their  casuists,  as  BeUarmine  honours  him,  though  he  was  none  of  the 
Society.* 

SixUily,  Attrition,  with  the  sacrament  of  penance,  will  excuse, any  from 
loving  God  actually,  living  or  djing,  and  mil  secure  him  from  perishing 
eternally,  though  he  never  entertain  an  act  of  love  for  God  in  life  or  death. 
The  doctrine  of  their  church  obligeth  them  all  to  believe  this,  and  if  any  of 
their  doctors  seem  to  say  otherwise,  they  contradict  either  that  or  themselves. 
For  their  church  requires  nothing  precisely  to  put  a  man  into  the  state  of 
grace  and  salvation,  living  or  dying,  (how  long  soever  he  hath  persisted  in 
enmity  against  God,  how  highly  soever  he  hath  expressed  his  hatred  of 
him),  but  only  a  due  partaking  of  the  sacrament  of  penance ;  and  he  is  suffi- 
ciently qualified  for  such  a  participation  if  he  be  but  attrite,  that  is,  as  they 
explain  it,  if  he  have  but  some  remorse  for  sin  out  of  servile  fear,  not  oat  of 
love  to  God  (for  that  fear  as  servile  is  contrary  to  the  love  of  God'),  so  that 
for  this  (which  they  count  sufficient  to  secure  his  eternal  state),  even  at  last 
gasp,  he  needs  not  any  act  of  love  to  God.  And  this  is  not  only  the  opinion 
of  particular  doctors,  but  (as  I  shall  shew  hereafter)  the  doctrine  of  the 
council  of  Trent,*  and  so  not  only  probable  with  them,  but  certain. 

If  a  man  at  the  point  of  death,  who  never  had  an  act  of  love  for  God  in 
all  his  life,  do  then  ask  his  confessor  whether  such  an  act  be  needfril  for  him 
before  he  die  ;  if  the  priest  tell  him  it  is  not  necessary,  he  may  safely  give 
up  the  ghost,  and  die  as  he  lived,  without  any  actual  affection  for  God ;  for 

*  Addo,  enm  qui  diligit  Denm,  probabiliter  credens  se  erae  in  Btatu  gratia,  subin- 
deque  suum  amorem  esse  amorem  Dei  super  omne  aliud,  quaniTts  in  rei  veritate  non 
sit  hujusmodi,  neque  sit  in  eodem  statu  ;  nihilominus  tamen  adimplere  hoc  pneoeptam, 
quoad  effectum  evitandi  novum  peccatum  quod  admitteretur  ob  omisdonem  imple* 
menti  ejus,  quoniam  sine  speciali  revelatione  scire  non  potest  qnis,  quando  est  in 
statu  gratis ;  ut  definit  Gone  Trident.  Et  ita  nisi  hoc  teneamus,  nequiremua  soire 
quando  hoc  prieceptum  impleremus.    Cap.  xi.  n.  x, 

*  Peccat  mortaliter,  qui  eo  tempore  Deum  amare  negligit,  quo  sub  peccati  mortiltt 
reatu  tenetur,  veluti  quando  mortis  periculum,  vel  necessitas  recipiendi  vel  admiais- 
trandi  aliquod  sacramentum  se  obtulit,  nisi  probabiliter  crederet  ae  gratiam  vel 
charitatem  habere. — Ideoi,  ibid.  n.  xx. 

*  Ibid.  n.  viii.  et  ix.  supra. 

«  Martinus,  Aspilcaeta,  Navarrus,  vir  doctisaimna,  et  Piiaaimua.  De  script.  Ecclea. 
p.  818. 

*  In  quantum  servilis  est  contrariatur  charitati.    So  Aquinas,  ii.  2,  q.  xix.  art  4. 

*  Sess.  xiv.  c.  iv. 
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thongh  he  be  deluded  by  his  eonfessor,  yet  consulting  him  he  has  done  his 
endeavonr,  and  so  his^  ignorance,  they  say,  is  inTincible,  and  will  excuse 
him.  And  the  priest  must  tell  him  that  it  is  more  than  needs,  if  he  believe 
the  coancil  of  Trent,  since  there  it  is  declared  that  the  sacrament,  with  attri- 
tion (thongh  this  include  something  repugnant  to  such  love),  is  enough  to 
justify,  and  pass  any  into  a  state  of  grace,  and  consequently  is  sufficient  for 
salvation.  And  thus  they  argue,^  grace  is  a  sufficient  cause  of  glory ;  hence 
whatever  it  is,  without  which  grace  may  obtained,  that  is  not  necessary  to 
salvation ;  by  which  account  no  act  of  love  (nor  of  any  other  grace)  wiU  be 
needful  for  them,  that  they  may  be  saved. 

Thus,  in  fine,  here  is  a  religion  which  pretends  to  be  Christian,  but  excuseth 
and  disengageth  all  that  profess  it  £rom  the  love  of  Christ ;  a  doctrine  which 
bereaves  rel^on  of  that  which  themselves  count  its  life,  and  quite  stifles  all 
the  spirits  of  Christianity,  chops  off  all  Christian  virtues,  all  gracious  acts 
and  qualities  in  this  one  neck,  and  leaves  nothing  but  a  ghastly  carcase.  For 
obli^^ng  them  to  neglect  love  as  needless,  it  makes  the  rest  impossible ;  with- 
out it,  there  can  be  no  saving  faith,  no  godly  sorrow,  no  filial  fear,  no  delight 
in  Ood,  no  desire  to  eigoy  him,  no  genuine  gratitude.  When  the  life  of  a 
true  Christian  should  be  made  up  of  these,  they  leave  it  not  possiUe  for 
him  to  have  one  act  of  true  Christian  virtue,  for  without  love,  they  say 
themselves,  there  cannot  be  any  one  true  virtue.  Here  is  a  way  to  heaven 
for  those  that  never  loved  God  in  life  or  death,  a  path  that  pretends  to  heaven, 
bat  lies  quite  cross  to  the  way  of  Christ,  and  leads  directly  to  outer  darkness; 
a  doctrine  that  encourageth  them  to  live  in  hatred  of  God  all  their  days, 
and  in  the  end  sends  them  out  of  the  world  under  the  dreadful  sentence  of 
of  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  xvi.  22,  *  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus,  let  him 
be  Anatiiema,  maranatha.'  To  conclude  this  head,  it  is  a  doctrine  which  is 
damning,  not  only  meritoriously,  but  effectually,  and  will  certainly  ruin  eter- 
nally all  that  believe  and  practise  it,  and  hath  in  it  the  mortal  poison  and 
malignity  of  a  hundred  such  speculative  opinions  as  pass  for  heresies. 

And  beside  the  danger  and  horrible  impiety  of  this  doctrine,  it  is  ridicu- 
lous to  the  very  highest  degree ;  for  ean  anything  be  more  senseless,  than 
to  ask  how  ofl^  a  man  ought  to  love  his  best  friend  and  benefactor  ?  whether 
once  in  his  life  be  not  enough  in  all  conscience  ?  nay,  whether  it  be  not 
very  fiiir  not  to  hate  him  ?  And,  indeed,  they  state  the  business  all  along 
in  such  a  manner,  and  manage  it  with  such  nicety  and  caution,  not  as  if  they 
were  afraid  lest  men  should  love  God  too  little,  but  as  if  all  the  danger  lay 
on  the  other  hand ;  and  their  great  care  were  that  nobody  should  love  him 
too  much,  or  love  him  at  all.  I  do  not  believe  that  things  so  palpably  impious 
and  ridiculous  were  ever  so  solemnly  debated  by  men  of  any  religion  what- 
soever. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

There  is  no  necestUy  of  saving  or  justifying  faith  by  the  Romish  doctrine. 

Sect,  1.  That  no  man  ean  be  justified  or  saved  without  faith  is  so  evident 
in  Scripture,  that  none  but  an  infidel  can  question  it.  The  Romanists  do 
not  express  any  doubt  of  it,  and  yet  they  make  no  other  faith  necessary 
than  that  which  is  neither  justifying  nor  saving.   They  have  two  sorts  of  fiuth, 

*  1  Sum.  BoBeL  v.  ignorant,  n.  i.  Bonacin.  de  peccat.  disp.  iii  q.  viii.  pnnct.  iii.  n.  16. 
Sta.  Clara.  Problem,  zt.  p.  87.    Doctorea  eommuniter. 

'  Dicendnm  quod  gratia  est  aoffioiens  causa  gloriaB,  unde  omne  illnd  sine  quo 
obtineri  potest  gratia,  non  est  de  neceoaitato  aalntu.— ^gutiuw  in  iv.  dist  iz.  art.  i. 
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one  for  the  unlearned  and  ignorant,  which  they  call  implieU ;  the  other  to 
the  learned  and  more  knowing,  which  they  Bay  ahoold  he  explicit. 

The  former,  as  they  describe  it,  is  an  assent  to  some  general*  inclading 
many  particulars,  with  a  mind  to  believe  nothing  contrary  thereanto.  The 
general  is  this,  that  whatever  the  Boman  chnrch  (which  cannot  err)  believes, 
is  true  ;  the  particulars  included  are  they  know  not  what,  for  they  are  sop- 
posed  Ignorant.  Now  this,  we  say,  is  no  Christian  ^ith,  and  make  it 
apparent  that  it  is  no  such  thing.  For,  first,  it  is  no  belief  of  any  one 
particular  or  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  only  a  belief  of  a  general, 
which  is  no  truth  at  all,  much  less  Christian  (that  the  chuhsh  of  Boma 
cannot  err,  or  believe  anything  but  what  is  true),  when  the  ignorant  person 
neither  knows  what  this  church  is,  nor  what  she  believes,  nor  why  he  shoiUd 
give  her  such  credit*  So  that  the  ocl  is  a  blind  conceit,  unworthy  of  a  man, 
or  a  Christian  ;  and  the  object  a  general  error. 

And  then  as  to  the  particulars  which  are  necessary  for  Christians  to  be- 
lieve, this  implicit  faith  doth  not  actually  believe  any  of  them  at  aU ;  if  it 
did,  it  would  not  be  what  it  is,  implicit.  It  apprehends  them  not,  and 
therefore  cannot  believa  them ;  for,  as  themselves  acknowledge,^  that  cannot 
be  believed  which  is  not  known.  To  render  this  clear  to  us,  they  thus  ex- 
phun  it  When'  a  man  is  asked  whether  Christ  were  bom  of  the  Yiigia 
Mary,  and  whether  there  be  one  God  and  three  persons,  and  he  answen 
that  he  knows  not,  but  believes  touching  these  things  as  the  church  holds, 
this  is  to  believe  implicitly ;  so  that  a  man  may  have  this  fidth  completelj, 
and  yet  not  believe  an  article  of  the  creed ;  and  if  this  be  Christian  fai^ 
a  man  may  have  it  who  believes  nothing  of  Christ.  They  are  believers, 
at  this  rate,  who  have  a  mind  to  hold  what  the  church  doth  conoenung 
Christ  or  the  creed,  though  they  never  know  what  that  is.  They  know  not 
what  the  church  holds,  unless  the  church's  knowing  be  their  knowledge ; 
and  so  believe  nothing,  unless  the  church's  believing  be  their  £uth ;  and 
so  have  no  fiEuth  to  save  them,  unless  it  be  saving  £uth  to  believe  by  an 
attorney. 

Secondly,  As  this  faith  may  be  without  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  any  of 
£be  particular  articles  which  are  necessary  to  be  believed  by  Christians,  so 
(which  is  yet  more  strange)  it  may  be  with  the  belief  of  what  is  opposite 
and  repugnant  to  the  Christian  faith.  This  they  acknowledge,  and  clear  it 
to  us  by  instances.  A  man  may  be  disposed  to  believe  what  the  chnrch 
holds,  and  yet  may  beUeve  that  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son  are  not 
equal,  but  one  greater  and  elder  than  the  other,  or  that  the  persons  in  the 
Trinity  are  locf^y  distant.  Such  is  the  virtue  of  implicit  faith,  saith  Alaten- 
taig,'  that,  if  he  who  hath  it  believes  these  errors,  or  any  like  them,  he  would 
be  no  heretic  ;  he  would  not  sin,  provided  he  doth  not  maintain  his  error 
pertinaciously,  and  that  he  believes  because  he  thinks  the  Church  believes 
it.  Or  such  a  catholic  may  believe^  that  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead 
are  one  woman ;  it  would  be  but  a  small  fault  with  Angelus  to  believe  thisi 

>  Neqne  enim  credi  poteet  quod  non  cognosc\tuT,~-Fill.  it,  xxii.  n.  xxxix. 

'  Bannes.  xxii.  q.  ii.  art.  viii.  sect,  dubitatur  tecundo.  Sum.  Bosel.  v«rb.  fidei.  ' 
n.  i. 

*  In  tantum  valet  fides  implicita,  quod  si  quis  habens  earn  falso  opinaretar,  ratione 
natarali  motua,  Patrem  majorem,  vel  priorem  Fiiio :  vel  tree  personas  localiter  dis- 
tare,  aut  simile  quid,  non  sit  hnreticus,  non  peccet :  dummodo  hunc  errorem  peril* 
naciter  nou  defendat,  et  hoc  ipsum  credat,  quia  credat  ecclesiam  sic  credere.  Verb. 
Credere Sum,  RohL  v.  fides,  n.  ii.    After  Pope  Innocent  and  Hostiensia. 

^  Ut  puta  vetula  credit  Trinitatem  esse  unam  faeminam,  et  quoniam  credit  eocle^ 
siam  sic  tenere,  sic  credit :  et  tameu  non  est  hieretica :  quia  conditionaliter  cr8dit,8i 
eodesia  sic  tenet  et  credit. —  Verb,  fide$,  n,  vi. 
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thinking  the  ohnrch  believes  the  same.  Or  he  may  believe  that  Christ  is 
not  true  God  and  man,  and  yet  not  be  condemned  for  it,  if  the  pope  believed 
it  too.^  If  trasting  a  priest  (who  tells  him  the  eboreh  holds  it)  he  believes 
anything  against  the  articles  of  faith,  he  is  excused*  saith  Sancta  Clara, 
after  Scotas  and  Gabriel  and  others.^  Though  he  expressly  disbelieve  any 
article  of  faith,  yet  he  may  be  said  to  believe  it  implicitly.'  So  that  he  may 
believe  that  the  creed  or  tiie  gospel  is  not  to  be  believed,  he  may  count  it  a 
&ble  (as  Pope  Leo  called  it)  and  yet  be  a  Christian  as  to  his  belief,  if  this 
be  the  Christian  faith.  He  may  be  expressly  an  heretic  or  a  monstrous  mis- 
believer, and  yet  implicitly  be  a  faithftil  Boman  catholic. 

Thirdly,  Such  a  faith  as  this  Jews  and  Turks  and  Pagans  have,  even  the 
worst  of  tiiese,  who  do  but  acknowledge  a  God  of  trutibi ;  for  they  believe 
what  this  God  reveals  is  true,  and  this  generally  involves  all  the  particulars 
of  the  Christian  belief,  so  that  if  the  beUef  of  such  a  general,  without  other 
&ith  as  to  the  particulars,  may  be  sufiGicient  for  papists,  sueh  infidels  may 
pass  for  as  true  believers,  as  Boman  catholics.  Yea,  the  faith  of  such 
catholics  will  be  so  much  worse  than  that  of  these  infidels,  as  it  is  better  to 
believe  God's  veracity  and  revelation  than  to  believe  the  infidlibility  of  the 
Boman  church,  or  the  truth  of  all  therein  believed*  , 

Indeed,  sueh  a  Mih  was  not  counted  sufficient  for  Christians,  till  Chris- 
tians were  thought  to  be  something  like  asses.  Aquinas  inquires  whether 
all  be  alike  obliged  to  have  an  explicit  faith.  He  answers  negatively,  and 
the  ground  of  his  conclusion  is  Job  i.  14,  *  The  oxen  were  ploughing,  and 
the  asses  were  feeding  beside  them  ;*  from  whence  he  argues  gravely^  i^t 
the  people,  who  are  signified  by  asses,  are  to  lie  down  in  ihe  faith  of  their 
superiors,  who  are  signified  by  the  oxen,  as  Gregory  expounds  it.  But  what 
if  the  oxen  go  astray ;  what  must  become  of  tiie  asses  then  7  Why,  they 
may  follow  them  without  hurt,  believing  that  they  are  right  when  they  are 
in  a  wrong  way  (for  they  must  not  have  th^r  names  for  nothing).  So  he 
resolves  this  difficulty.  Human  knowledge  is  not  the  rule  of  faith,  but 
divine  truth,'  from  which,  if  some  of  the  superiors  (the  oxen)  make  defec- 
tion, that  hurts  not  the  faith  of  the  simple  (the  asses),  who  believe  them  to 
have  the  right  faith.  After  these  two  saints,  their  best  pope  and  their 
angelical  doctor,  that  we  may  see  we  owe  not  this  rare  notion  (where  their 
whole  church  is  so  subtilly  divided  into  oxen  and  asses)  to  any  lower  than 
the  most  eminent  amongst  them.  Cardinal  Bellarmine,^  their  great  cham- 
pion, makes  use  of  the  same  exposition  of  that  text  to  maintain  the  suffi- 
ciency of  such  a  faith. 

Staplaton  would  have  us  believe  that  they  admit  not  of  this  implicit 
faith,  save  in  points  of  loss  moment ;  but  herein  he  misrepresents  them,  and 
would  delude  us ;  for  it  is  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Bomanists,  that  an 
implicit  &ith  in  Christ  (such  as  pagans  may  have,  and  for  which  none 

^  Siquis  non  crederet  Christum  esse  veram  Dexnn  et  hominem,  et  idem  sentiret 
papa,  enm  non  iri  damnatnm.     Cardin.  St  Angeli.  ad  legatee  Bohem.  an.  1447. 

*  Rnsticns  et  imperitns  qui  suo  parocho  fidem  habens,  credit  aliqnid  eontm  articu- 
loe  fidei,  excasatnr  a  peccato.— Pfo6/.  xv.  p.  98. 

*  Licet  alicui  articulo  fidei  disoredat  explicite,  credit  tamen  implioite  eidem  in 
generali  fide,  &c..  ibid. — Corduba, 

*  Quia  videlicet  minores  qui  si^iflcantnr  per  asinos,  debent  in  eredendis  adhnrere 
majoribuB,  qui  per  boves  significautur,  nt  Qregorius  exponit  in  ii.  moral. — Aquinas. 
ii.  2.  q.  ii.  art.  vi. 

*  Hamana  cognitio  non  sit  regnia  fidei,  sed  Veritas  divina ;  a  qua  sic  aliqni  ma- 
jorum  deficinnt,  non  prsejndicat  fidei  simplicinm,  qui  eos  rectam  fidem  habere  credunt. 
-- Aquinas,  itnd,  ad  tertium. 

*  De  justific.  1.  i.  c.  vii.  p.  706. 
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sbonld  have  the  name  of  Christians)  is  snfficiont  under  the  gospel  to  pass 
any  into  a  justifying  or  saying  state.^ 

This  is  it  which  our  divines  commonly  teaoh,  saith  Vega,'  when  they  say 
the  fiuth  of  one  mediator,  either  explicit  or  implicit,  is  enough  for  justifica- 
tion. And  Sanota  Clara,'  with  others,  tell  us  this  is  the  more  common 
tenet  in  their  schools ;  and  whereas  they  make  some  difference  between  jos- 
tification  and  salvation  in  this  point,  Bannes  helps  to  remove  it.  It  is 
neither  heresy,  saith  he,  nor  error,  nor  rashness,  nor  scandal,  to  assert  that 
a  man  may  also  in  the  same  manner  be  sayed,  because  justification,  being 
the  last  disposition  to  glory,  it  is  veiy  probable  that  he  which  is  justified  hi 
an  implicit  faith,  may  also,  by  the  same  fiiith,  without  alteration,  be  saved.' 

It  is  true,  they  say  there  is  a  precept  for  a  more  express  faith,  though  do 
more  than  tiiis  implicit  belief  in  Christ  be  needful,  neeessUats  mediL  But 
they  have  so  many  ways  to  exempt  infidels  (even  under  the  profession  of 
Christians)  from  its  obligation,  that  few  in  comparison  will  be  culpable  for 
not  observing  it.  By  ^eir  doctors  they  are  excused,  if  they^  be  dull  or 
gross-witted.  If  they  be  ignorant  or  impotent,'  or  if  their  priest  or  their 
parents  mislead  them,^  or  if  the  object  of  fiiith  be  not  duly  proposed,'  if  bj 
slight  reasons  or  by  impious  persons  (then  it  would  be  imprudence  to  believe); 
or  if  they  do  not  doubt  of  their  £uth,*  or  if  their  teachers  be  &llaciou8  or 
erroneous,  or  if  the  proposaP®  be  not  enforced  with  reasons,  with  holiness  of 
life,  with  the  confutation  of  the  contrary,  tfnd  vrith  some  wonders  ;  in  short, 
if  they  have  not  had  sufficient  instruction  (in  this  all  agree).  And  thk 
alone  will  excuse  a  great  part  of  their  church,  who,  for  want  of  such  instint- 
tion,  are  acknowledged  by  themselves  to  be  infidels.  Thus  Nayarre  delivers 
it.  In  the  whole  Christian  commonwealth^^  (he  means  the  Roman  church), 
there  is  so  great  neglect  as  to  this,  that  ye  may  find  many  eyerywhere  who 
belieye  no  more  of  these  things  (i.  e.  of  Chnst  and  the  most  necessaiy 
articles  of  the  Christian  &ith)  in  particular  and  explicitiy,  than  some  hea- 
then philosophers  who  have  only  the  natural  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God. 

>  For  this  are  alleged,  AltiBiodOrensia,  Oulielxnna  Pariaieiisia,  Richardns  de  Media 
Villa,  ScotuB,  Bradwardin,  Gabriel,  Baptista  Tronamala,  Vega,  Medina,  Cordnba, 
Faber,  Petigianis,  Herrera,  &c.  Victoria,  Soto,  CanuB,  Bannes,  Alvarez,  in  StaClftit. 
Probl.  XV.  et  in  Bannes  in  xxii.  q.  ii.  art.  viii. 

'  Vega  pro  Cone.  Trident.  1.  vi.  c.  xv.  p.  92. 

*  Probl.  XV.  p.  89,  Et  heo  est  oommnnior  in  Scholia,  ut  dedarat  etseqaitur  Herreit, 
&c.  So  Bartholom.  de  Ledesma  sum.  de  sacram.  psBnit.  cum  ad  primam  justificationem 
fides  explicita  Christi  non  reqniratiir,  at  snpponimos,  tanquam  magia  probabile,  et 
commnne  in  scholis,  &c. 

*  In  xxii.  q.  ii.  art  viii.  dub.  nit. 

Dicendum  quod  gratia  est  sufficiena  causa  glorias,  nnde  omne  illnd  sine  qno  oMineri 
potest  gratia,  non  est  de  necessitate  salutis. — A^ftmeu,  in  iv.,diBt  ix.  art  i.  vide ;  iSoto, 
in  iv.  dist  v.  q.  unicai  art  ii.  dub.  nit 

ft  Fill.  tr.  xxii.  n.  xl.  et  n.  Iv. 

*  Dico  secnndo  obligationem  prsBdictam  esse  anb  pecoato  mortaH,  niei  ignorantia 
ant  impotentia  excnset    Communis  dootomm. 

'  Probabilis  est  (ignorantia)  quando  quia  habit  fundamentnm  probabile ;  at  don 
rnsticua  credit  aliquid,  ductus  testimonio  sni  paroohi  ant  parentom— «ie  doctores  Con> 
mnniter. — Sancta,  Clar-  ibid,  p.  87. 

'  Quando  artieuli  fidei  non  modo  debito  proponnntnr ;  ant  rationibus  frivolis,  vel  ab 
hominibuB  impiia :  tunc  enim  credere  esset  actus  imprudentiie,  secundum  D.  Tbom. 
xxii.  q.  i.  art  iv.  ad  secundum. — Iditn.  ibid,  vid  plures  in  Jo.  Saiic.  d.  xix.  n.  et  iv. 

*  Id.  ibid.  p.  95. 

^  Aragon.  in  xxii.  q.  xi.  art  ii.  dub.  nit.  ibid.  p.  101. 

^^  In  nniversa  Christiana  republica,  circa  h»c  tanta  eat  aoooidia,  nt  mnltoB  paanni 
invenias  nihil  magis  in  particulari  et  ex^cite  de  hisce  rebus  credere  quam  etlmieiun 
qnendam  philosophum,  sola  uniua  veri  Dei  natnrali  OQgnitione  pivditam.  Gap.  zi- 
n.  xxii.  p.  142. 
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Bat  if  the  precept  could  reach  any  throngh  all  these  Becnrities  (which  we 
cannot  easily  imagine),  yet  there  is  one  way  to  clear  them  all  of  it,  so  that 
they  may  live  and  die  infidels,  without  danger  from  any  command  requiring 
£utii  in  Christ;  for  he  that  hath  not  that  express  faith  which  is  commanded  in 
the  gospel,  but  only  what  is  reqnsite  necessitate  medii,  is  living  or  dying,  if  he 
be  Bony  for  his  negligence,  and  purpose  to  amend  (which  may  be  in  their 
sense  without  true  repentance),  capable  of  absolution  without  any  instruc- 
tion from  his  confessor.^  And  by  virtue  of  that  he  may  live  in  a  justified 
state,  or  if  he  die,  he  passeth  out  of  the  world  as  a  very  good  Christian, 
thoogh  he  believe  in  Christ  no  more  than  a  heathen. 

Seci.  2.  Pass  we  to  their  other  sort  of  faith,  which  they  call  explicit  It  is, 
as  they  define  it,  an  actual  assent  to  the  particulars  which  the  church"  pro- 
ponndjs  as  revealed  by  God.  This,  with  them,  is  justifying  faith,  requisite  in 
the  learned  and  more  intelligent  amongst  them.  As  to  the  object  of  it,  if 
we  view  it  well,  it  looks  untowardly  for  a  thing  by  which  a  sinner  is  to  be 
jastified.  For  it  is  prodigiously  extended,  and  takes  in  things  uncertain, 
false,  impossible,  impertinent,  and  ridiculous,  as  points  that  must  certainly 
be  believed  unto  justification ;  for  their  church  propounds  as  things  revealed 
bj  God  (and  so  objects  of  justifying  faith)  not  only  what  is  delivered  iu 
Scripture,  but  unwritten  tiraditions  concerniDg  matters  of  faith  and  manners, 
and  these,  if  they  will  be  justified,  they  must  believe,  though  they  know  not 
what  they  are,  nor  where  to  find  them,  but  in  the  church's  unerring  fancy. 
She  propounds  also  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers  in  several  points ; 
and  though  this  never  was,  or  is  impossible  to  be  known,  yet  it  must  be  be- 
lieved by  those  that  mean  to  be  justified.  She  propounds  the  decrees  of 
councUs  to  be  believed  as  divine  truths,  when  it  is  acknowledged  that  the 
design  in  councils  for  many  hundred  years  was  not  to  discover  truth,  but  to 
promote  the  Boman  greatness.'  She  propounds  also  the  determinations  of 
popes:  these  must  be  believed  as  infallible,  when  ordinarily  they  were  neither 
persona  of  common  truth  or  honesty ;  and  we  must  be  justified  by  believing 
the  dictates  of  atheists  or  heretics,'  of  conjurors  ^  or  incarnate  devils,'  of 
vicious  beasts  and  wicked  monsters  ;^  for  those  who  cry  up  his  holiness  have 
adorned  him  also  now  and  then  with  these  other  sacred  titles. 

I  know  not  whether  these  things  are  more  ridiculous  or  more  horrid ;  how- 
ever, letting  them  pass  as  they  are,  let  us  take  their  faith  at  best,  and  make 
it  better  than  they  will  have  it.  Suppose  it  rested  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
had  nothing  for  its  object  but  revelation,  such  as  is  truly  divine,  yet  even 
BO,  tbey  give  such  report  of  it  as  will  scarce  suffer  us  to  think  that  they  can 
expect  to  be  justified  by  it.  Considered  in  itself,  they  count  it  not  worthy 
the  name  of  a  virtue.^     They  call  it  a  dead,  idle  thing ;®  and  though  they 

*  IxDO  in  rigore,  non  tenetnr  confesaarius,  etiamsi  sanns  sit  pienitenfl,  enm  instraere 
ante  abaolutionem ;  dummodo  enim  doleat  de  preterita  negligentia,  et  proponat  em- 
endationem  in  futunun,  capax  est  abeolutionis,  sola  fide  ezplicita  circa  mysteria  necea- 
sario  credenda  ex  medio. — Fill.  tr.  xxviii.  n.  Iviii.  vide  Jo.  Sane.  d.  ix.  n.  xviii. 

*  Omnia  ooncilia  post  Ohaloedonense  poiissimnm  institutafaerunt,  non  ut  erneretur 
Veritas,  sed  ut  roboraretur,  defenderetur,  atque  augeretur  semper  ecclesin  Romanie 
potestas,  et  ecclesiasticorum  libertas. — JEneas  Stflvius.  1.  ii.  de  gest.  oonc.  Basil. 

*  Canus.  loc.  Theol.  1.  vi.  p.  248,  844. 

*  Sylvest.  ii.  Platin.  Chron.  Martini  Poloni.  Hildeband.  Binno  Cardin. 

'  Fsex  vitiomm  et  Diabolus  incarnatus ;  Constan.  concil.  Sess.  xi.  art.  ▼. ;  Benedict. 
ix.  vid.  Baron,  an.  1084,  n.  iii. 

*  Sunt  qui  scribunt  hunc  sceleratiBBimnm  hominem,  seu  monstrum  potius. — Platma. 
vita.  John  xiii. 

7  Dominic,  a  Soto,  de  natur.  et  grat.  lib.  xxi.  c  vii.  d.  Ixxix.  et  Ixxxi. 

"  Concil.  Trident  Seas.  vi.  c.  vii. 

vol..  m.  T 
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would  have  it  to  be  an  infused  habit,  and  the  gift  of  God  (becaose  the  Scrip- 
tare  80  caUs  that  which  is  jastifying  faith  indeed),  yet  they  say^  a  mere 
hmnan  quality,  acquired  without  any  supernatural  assistance,  may  perfona 
its  proper  act  and  office  by  actual  assent  to  the  whole  Christian  doctrine. 
They  confess  it  is  commonly  found  in  the  worst  of  men  (in  perditissimas 
hominibus),  such  as  are  neither  acted  nor  possessed  by  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
such  as  live  and  die  in  mortal  wickedness,^  and  are  damned  for  it ;  yea, 
some  of  them  confess  that  it  is  in  the  devils.  This  fiuth,  saith  Gaidiiial 
Contarenus,^  is  not  it  by  which  we  belive  that  there  is  a  God,  or  by  which 
we  believe  that  the  things  aie  true  which  God  speaks ;  for  this  also  is  in 
the  devils  and  the  most  wicked  men.  Yet  at  other  times  this  is  with  them, 
the  Christian,  the  catholic  faith,  as  if  it  were  enough  to  make  them  trae^ 
Christians  and  cathohcs  ;  but  sure  they  will  not  seek  for  their  Christianity 
and  catholicness  in  a  room  lower  than  purgatory.  However,  instead  of  i 
faith  which  the  Scripture  calls  for  as  saving  and  justifying,  they  commend 
to  Christians  a  faith  which  hath  no  connection  at  all,  necessary  or  probable, 
with  salvation  or  justification.  All  they  have  to  say  is,  that  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  joined  with  love  ;  but  when  they  have  said  this,  they  undo  it,  and 
all  by  maJiing  love  itself  unnecessary,  as  we  saw  before. 

Sect.  8.  In  fine,  they  seem  little  concerned  for  fjEuth,  who  hath  it  or  hath 
it  not,  or  how  little  it  be,  or  how  seldom  acted.  It  is  not^  necessary  that 
the  pope  himself  should  have  this  faith  (though  the  devils  want  it  not),  yea, 
or  any  other  virtue,  for  all  his  *  holiness :  *  the  body  may  do  well  enoogh, 
though  the  head  of  it  be  an  infidel.  They  are  obliged  to  maintain  this, 
because  their  popes  often  have  been  no  better.  And  the  body  may  shift 
pretty  well  wilhout  it  too.  This  may  be  the  true  catholic  church  made  ap 
of  the  whole  company  of  believers,  when  not  one  amongst  them  all  ha^ 
faith ;  for  time  was,  say  they,*  when  none  at  all  had  faith,  but  only  one 
woman,  and  it  may  be  so  again. 

As  for  the  exercise  of  it,  Hurtado  thinks  an  act  of  faith  may  be  requisite 
once  in  a  year  f  but  the  Jesuit  may  seem  to  deal  unmercifully  with  themt 
putting  them  to  believe  some  of  their  creed  once  in  twelve  months.  Those 
of  other  orders  would  not  have  them  so  much  oppressed,  once  in  twelve 
years  will  be  enough  ;  Bonacina^  saith  four  or  five  moments  in  a  whole  life 
may  suffice  for  this,  and  specifies  them ;  but  because  this  may  seem  too 
hard,  he  signifieth  withal  how  they  may  be  eased  in  a  manner  of  them  all* 
For  once  (though  that  be  at  the  point  of  death)  an*  implicit  act  may  serre; 
at  another  time  or  two,  the  precept  for  faith  doth  not  of  itself  oblige  to  the 
act,  only^®  it  is  requisite  by  accident ;  and  so  the  neglect  of  it,  then,  will  be 
no  special  sin,  nor  need  be  confessed ;  at  another  time  (or  more  if  there 

^  Scotne  in  iii.  diet,  zziii.  ait.  fide  hmnana  (qiiam  ipse  appellat  acquisitajn),  homj- 
nem  posse  assentire  toti  pTsedicationi  ChristiansB.  Imo  ita  inquit,  credimiu  anthoii- 
tati  ecclesisB  (qnam  ipse  putat  hnmanam  et  institntione  parentum). — Cui  senteotia 
adhuc  explicatius  suhscrihit  Durandus  q.  i.  in  ii.  sent  d.  xzviii.  dicens  fidem  io- 
fuaam  non  esse  necessariam,  nisi  nt  facilius  credamua. — Soto,  ibid,  1.  ii.  c.  viii.  p>  Sl< 

'  Bellarm.  de  baptism.  1.  i.  c.  xiy. 

'  Fides  hsBC  non  est  ea  tantum  qua  credimns  Deum  esse,  et  qna  credimns  vera  eM 
qnsB  dicit  Deus,  hsBc  et  enim  est  etiam  in  daBmonibos  et  perditissimis  homimbos.— 
Confut.  artic.  Lutheri,  art.  i. 

*  Concil.  Trident.  Sees.  vi.  c  xzviii. 

'  Non  enim  fides  interior  fiomani  pontificis  ecclesiiB  est  necessaria. — Cmuu;  loc 
Theol.  lib.  vi.  c.  ult.  p.  844. 

*  Abbas  in  Sylvest.  sum.  v.  concil.  n.  iii. 

'  Exiatimant  aliqui  preceptum  eliciendie  fidei  obligare  singulis  annia — yfenm  hoc 
communiter  negatur. — Petr.  a  S.  Joseph,  sum  de  i.  praocept.  art.  i.  p.  6. 

*  Tom.  ii.  in   .  prsecept.  disp.  iii.  q.  ii,  punct.  ii.        •  N.  xii.       ^*  N.  ix.  and  xl 
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were  occasion),  ignorance,  or  want  of  consideration,  maj^  excnse  them  (for 
these  two,  thongh  they  rain  the  greatest  part  of  the  world  eternally,  yet  are 
the  greatest  security  of  Roman  catholics  ;  and  not  only  exempt  them  from 
that  which  is  most  the  duty  of  Christians,  bat  will  not  saffer  them  to  sin,  at 
least  mortally,  do  what  they  can).  So  that,  after  all,  one  act  of  their  faith 
once  in  a  lifetime  will  be  enoagh.  I  think  it  sufficient  (saith  he  after  many 
others)  for  those  that  are  rude,  to  give  an  explicit  assent  once  to  the  articles 
necessary  to  salvation,  while  they  are  propounded  by  their  confessor,  or 
some  other.'  But  how  must  the- confessor  propound  these  articles  to  them, 
so  as  they  may  pass  this  one  act  of  faith  upon  them  once  for  all  ?  Why,  the 
best  way,^  he  tells  us,  is  by  a  mode  of  forming  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  it  is 
described  for  this  purpose  by  Graffiis,  Bellarmine,  and  othw  great  divines. 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  see  how  a  confessor  can  make  the  most  ignorant  per- 
sons tnie  believers  by^the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  so  effectually,  as  they  never 
need  more  believe  than  once  while  they  live,  and  found  it  lying  thus  :^  Let 
the  eonfessor  teach  him  to  form  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  three  fingers,  to 
signify  the  mystery  of  the  most  sacred  Trinity.  But  first,  it  must  be  drawn 
from  the  top  of  the  head,  or  firont,  to  the  navel,  to  shew  that  the  Son  of  God 
descended  from  the  highest  heavens  into  the  bowels  of  his  mother ;  then 
draw  the  cross  line  from  the  left  arm  to  the  right,  so  the  cause  of  the  incar- 
nation is  expressed ;  he  came  from  heaven  to  earth,  that  we,  who  were  to  be 
placed  amongst  the  goats  at  his  left,  might  be  removed  to  his  right  hand 
amongst  the  sheep.  This  is  the  admirable  expedient.  The  grave  Benedic- 
tine reflecting  on  it  was  put  into  a  transport ;  for  he  adds.  Behold  what 
great  mysteries  of  faith  moth^  church  has  taught  us  by  one  mode  of  form- 
ing a  cross,  so  that  a  rude  person  needs  know  nothing  besides  this,  even  this 
alone  may  be  sufficient  for  his  salvation  1^  Here  is  a  compendious  way  indeed 
to  salvation,  and  all  the  knowledge  and  faith  needful  for  it.  He  that  can  be 
satisfied  with  it  (and  give  himself  up  to  absurd  and  ridiculous  delusions, 
against  all  the  evidence  of  God's  word),  may  in  few  minutes,  with  once 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  get  all  the  faith  requisite  for  a  Roman  catholic ; 
and  when  by  such  admirable  conduct  of  the  cross  he  hath  but  once  believed, 
he  need  never  more  trouble  himself  with  faith  while  he  lives.^  The  precept  for 
faith  (saith  another)  obligeth  not,  but  perhaps  once  in  a  life ;  and  it  is  de- 
livered as  the  judgment  of  Aragon  Torres,  and  other  their  chief  divines,  that 
of  itself  it  binds  not,  but  when  one  comea  to  the  use  of  reason,  or  if  it  be  not 
then  performed,  afterwards ;  but  after  one  act  of  faith  once  put  forth,  the 
obligation  to  exercise  mcNre  acts  do  rarely,  or  may  be  never,  occur.  Such  is 
their  faith,  and  thus  you  must  conceive,  if  you  can,  how  they  live  by  it. 

»  N.  viii. 

*  Existimo  tamen  snfficere,  ut  istl  mdes  semel  assenBnm  ezplicite  prsebnerint 
articulis  ad  salntem  necessariis,  dum  sibi  proponebantar  a  confessario,  vel  ab  alio. — 
Ihid,  D.  xiy.  ibi.  Malderns  et  alii.  Peter  a  S.  Joeeph  reduces  all  the  moments  and 
occamons  where  an  act  of  faith  may  be  thought  requisite  to  six  heads,  and  then  de- 
clares upon  each  severally,  either  that  the  precept  doth  not  of  itself  oblige,  or  that 
they  may  be  excused  from  sin  in  neglecting  it  at  any  of  them. — Sum  in  i.  precept. 
art  i.  pp.  3-6. 

>  Bonacin.  ibid.  n.  xvi.  *  Graff,  decis.  part.  1. 1.  i.  c.  xxiv.  n.  iii. 

^  Ecce  qnanta  nobis  fidei  nostriB  mysteria  unica  formandas  crucis  ratione  mater 
ecclesia  docolt,  ut  si  nihil  preterea  sciret  mdis  homo,  vel  hoc  solum  ad  salutem  illi 
sufficere  queat — Ibid, 

Praeceptum  fidei  non  obligat  per  se,  nisi  semel  forte  in  vita.  Vid.  Jo.  Sane  disp. 
xli.  n.  xxxii.  Advertant  prseceptnm  fidei  non  obligare  per  se,  nisi  tempore  usus  ra- 
tionis  advenientis,  vel  postea  si  tunc  non  est  impletnm  taliter,  quod  post  semel  elici- 
tnm  actum  fidei  raro  vel  fortasse  nunquam  occurrat,  dicta  obligatio  exercendi  actus 
fideiy  sic  ezpresse  Snarez,  Aragon,  Ac—Ibid, 
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They  can  make  a  life  of  faith  of  one  act  alone  in  a  whole  life.  No  wonder 
they  presume  that  they  can  bo  perfectly  fiilfil  the  whole  law,  yea»  and  pay 
God  much  more  than  his  due,  when  they  make  the  greatest  commands  (the 
snm  of  the  law  and  gospel)  to  amonnt  to  little  or  nothing,  and  instead  of  a 
hundred,  set  down,  not  fifty,  hut  a  fraction,  or  a  cypher ;  when,  in  the  ease 
hefore  ns,  they  take  no  more  notice  of  the  faith  which  the  gospel  calls  for, 
yea,  make  bold  in  a  manner  wholly  to  n^lect  that  of  their  own  making. 


CHAPTER  V. 
There  is  no  necessity  of  true  repentance  for  Eomanists  by  their  doctrine. 

Sect.  1.  If  anything  be  absolately  and  indispensably  necessary  to  salvatioii. 
it  is  repentance.  Clmst  himself  declares  it,  Luke  xiii.  8.  The  doetnne  of 
repentance  from  dead  works  is  a  fhndamental,  and  so  made  expressly  by  the 
apostle,  lieb.  Ti.  1 ;  so  that  withoat  the  belief  and  practice  of  it,  no  sinner 
can  possibly  be  saved,  nor  have  any  hopes  of  it,  bat  snch  as  are  dalnsions. 
Thus  necessary  hath  the  Lord  made  it,  and  yet  by  the  Roman  doctrine*  it  is 
more  than  needs  for  «ny  sort  of  sins. 

As  to  original  sin  (the  cormption  of  onr  natnres),  those  of  them  who  hold 
there  is  any  snch  thing  within  as,  yet  declare  that  if  it  be  any  sin  at  all,  it 
is  the  least  of  all  sins.  Andradias,  employed  by  the  cooncil  of  Trent  to  write, 
*  telk  OS  that  their  divines  so  determine.  Bellarmine  saith,^  that  amon|rst 
all  sins  it  is  the  least  voluntary,  and  on  that  account  is  less  than  any  venial 
an ;  and  it  mast  be  little  indeed,  that  is  less  than  any  venial,  for  that,  as 
another  cardinal  tells  as,  passeth  for  nothing.  And  that  which  hath  so 
little,  or  nothing  of  sin  in  it,  needs  no  repentance.  So  Soto*  conolades, 
a  man  that  hath  no  guilt  but  that  of  original  sin,  hath  no  need  of  any  repent- 
ance. Thus  they  represent  original  sin  as  it  is  in  them  before  baptism,  but 
after  tiiey  are  baptized,  they  all  agree  that  it  is  no  sin  at  aU.  The  coqdciI 
of  Trent  hath  determined  it  (and  so  it  is  now  with  them  an  article  of  faith)^ 
that  in  baptism,  not  only  the  guilt  of  original  sin  is  remitted,  bat  whatever 
of  it  hath  anything  of  the  trae  and  proper  nature  of  sin,  is  totally  tak<H) 
away ;  and  they  curse^  those  who  hold  that  it  is  only  pardoned  or  impaired^ 
and  not  all  the  sin  of  it  quite  abolished  by  baptism.  They  say  they  are  be- 
come innocent,  pure,  harmless,  spotless,'  without  the  least  speck  of  original 
sin^  and  so  without  any  need  of  repentance  upon  that  account.^  They  are 
so  fiEur  from  being  actually  obliged  to  repent  of  any  natural  cormption,  that 
they  cannot  be  obliged  to  it,  Ood  himself  cannot  bind  any  one  to  repent  of 
it.     So  that  if  there  be  in  our  natures  any  defectiveness  as  to  the  image  of 

^  After  Aquinas,  iii.  q.  i.  art.  iv.  de  apiisa.  grat.  1.  i.  c.  z.  p.  226.  Inter  omnia  pec- 
cata  minimum  habet  de  voluntario,  et  ideo  minus  grave  est,  in  ratione  voluntarii,  quam 
quodlibet  voniale. 

*  Modicum  pro  nihilo  habetnr,  Cajetan.  Sum.  v.  feat,  (et  ssBpius  alibi)  secnndam 
quoque  commune  eat,  modicum  ju-o  nihilo  reputari,  p.  810. 

>  H&ud  tamen  hnic  homini,  uUa  est  penitontia  neceasaria. — De  Nat.  et  Gret,  I.  ii> 
c.  xii.  p.  92. 

Gontritio  cum  sit  dolor,  voluntatis  duritiem  ex  peocato  contractam  oommlnuena,  non 
proprie  est  de  peocato  originali,  Aquin.  supplem.  q.  ii.  art.  ii. ;  8ylvest  v.  oontritia  n. 
iv.;  Graff.  1.  i.  c.  iv.  n.  ii. 

*  In  Baptismate,  non  modo  remitti  reatum  originalia  peccati,  aed  toftum  id  auferri, 
quoai  veram  ac  propriam  rationem  peccati  habet.  Seas.  v.  o.  iv. 

*  Ibid.  oa.  iv.  «  Innocentea,  puri,  immaculati. 

*  Tantum  ahest  obb'gari  quempiam  ad  originalia  culpse  penitentiam,  nt  neque  possit. 
Sato  ibid. 
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God,  any  averseness  to  God  and  that  which  is  good,  any  propenseness  to 
evil,  we  are  not  to  take  notice  of  it,  or  grieve  for  it  as  a  sin ;  for  however 
the  apostle  frequently  calls  it  so,  it  is  none ;  no  more  to  he  repented  of  than 
an  innocent,  harmless  thing.  Thus  original  sin  is  quite  discharged  from  any 
concern  in  our  repentance. 

Sect.  2.  There  are  other  evils  which  make  up  the  far  greatest  part  of  actual 
sins,  which  hy  their  doctrine  are  hut  venial.  Of  this  quality  are  not  only 
those  which  they  count  small  in  their  own  nature,  and  those  which  are  small 
in  respect  of  the  matter  of  them,  hut  likewise  all  (how  heinous  soever  as  to 
the  nature  of  them,  how  great  soever  as  to  the  matter  of  them)  that  are  acted 
without  perfect  deliberation,  and  are  not  completely  voluntary.  And  by 
£sivour  of  their  describing  this  third  sort  of  minute  evils,  the  most  enormous 
wickedness  that  can  be  acted  agaiQst  God  or  man,  may  come  under  the  notion 
of  venial  &ults  (of  which  hereafter).  Blasphemy,  perjury,  adultery,  murder, 
&c,,  when  without  perfect  deliberation,  will  be  no  worse. 

However,  these  with  them  are  light  faults,  and  lightly  cancelled  (as  they 
tell  ns)  by  the  bishop's  blessing,  by  holy  water,  by  knocking  the  breast,  by 
saying  a  paternoster ,  by  extreme  unction  (so  our  Rhemists,  Aquinas  adds^), 
by  the  eocharist,  by  any  of  the  seven  sacraments,*  by  any  sacramental 
unction,  by  prayer  in  a  holy  place ;  yea,  or  by  but  entering  into  a  conse- 
crated church. 

So  that  by  these  and  other  such  means,  et  ai  aliqua  alia  sunt  hujusmodi 
(saith  Aquinas),  pardon  of  venial  sins  may  be  obtamed ;  yea,  any  one  of 
them  will  quite'  abolish  the  fault,  if  not  the  whole  penalty,  particularly  holy 
water,  which  (as  Ganus  teacheth  ^)  takes  away  the  punishment  of  sin,  and 
also  die  faults  that  are  venial.  No  wonder  if  they  determine  that  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance  is  not  needful  for  these,  not  so  much  as  their  ritual  re- 
pentance, and  that  there  is  no  necessity  they  should  be  so  much  as  confessed, 
nor  any  remorse  or  grief  required  for  them,'^  nor  that  they  should  be  relin- 
quished so  much  as  in  their  resolution  only.^  Contrition|is  so  far  from  being 
requisite  for  venial  sins,  that  with  them  attrition  is  not  needful,  for  that  is 
a  displicence  arising  from  shame  or  fear ;  but  these  sins  are  (in  their  account) 
neither  shameful/  (it  is  no  crime,  they  say,  to  glory  in  them)  nor  dangerous ; 
no  man  can  be  condemned  for  them.® 

»  In  Mat.  X.  12. 

«  Tertia,  q.  Ixxxvii.  art.  iii.  Taoeri  citra  culpam,  multisque  aliis  remediia  ezpiari 
pofisnnt.  Cone.  Trident.  Seas.  iv.  can.  v. 

3  Vide  Aquinas  ibid,  tertium. 

^  Peccatorum  paanas  solvit,  culpas  etiam  veniales,  De  Sacrament,  pars.  i.  p.  762, 
vid.  p.  751. 

*  Concil.  Trident.  Sess.  iv.  Can.  v. 

Ad  venialia  in  confessione  explicanda  teneri,  qui  solis  venialibus  urgetur — ^negat 
commnnis  opinio  cum  D.  Thoma.  Scoto.  Dorando.  Major.  VictorelL  ad  Tol.  L  vi. 
c.  xi. 

ntmm  peccata  venialia  necessario  sint  confitenda?  Reap.  Becundum  Scotum,  qnod 
non  ;  etiamai  nullum  habet  mortale :  quoniam  per  peccatum  veniale  etiam  in  propo- 
aito,  homo  non  potest  damnari  nee  periclitari,  et  psanitentia  eat  aecunda  tabula  pro 
periclitantibaa,  igitur  non  obligatur  ad  eam  nisi  habena  mortale.  Immo  dicit  Petrns 
de  Palude  in  iii.  quod  nee  otiam  papa  poaait  ad  hoc  obligare. — Angel,  aum.  v.  Con- 
feaa.  n.  xxv. 

Cum  dolor  de  venialibus  non  sit  neceaaariua,  ne  confeasio  quidem  venialium  ne- 
ceaaaria  est.  Canua.  pars.  vi.  relect.  de  pienitent.  p.  965.  Secundum  S.  Thom.  in  iv. 
dist.  xvii.  homo  tenetur  habere  istum  dolorem  (contritionis)  de  peccato  actuali,  non 
de  originali — et  de  mortali  non  de  veuiali,  quia  cum  ejus  complacentia  mori  potest, 
ac  aalvari,  Sylvest.  v.  contrit.  n.  iv.  vid.  Navar.  c.  i.  n.  xxiv. 

'  Non  eat  necesaarium  habere  propositnm  nunquam  peccandi  venialiter,  Navar.  o.  i. 
n.  X. 

'  Cone.  Trid.  Seas.  xiv.  4.  *  Vid.  Suarez,  torn.  iv.  diap.  xx.  aect.  vi.  n.  iii. 
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Thns  their  doeirine  giveih  them  all  abundant  encooragement  to  liye  asd 
die  impenitentlj  in  these  sins,  in  all  of  them  ;  for  all  of  them  in  the  world, 
if  found  in  one  man  together,  amount  not  to  so  much  as  one  mortal  sio.^ 
All  the  penitence  for  these  that  is  required  by  the  precisest  of  them,  is  do 
more  than  one  act  of  charity  contains,  t.  e,  such  a  virtual  dislike  as  a  man 
may  have  of  that  which  he  was  never  actually  disfdeased  at,  no,  nor  so  much 
as  thought  of.' 

It  may  seem  strange  (the  operation  of  the  spirit  ol^  delusion  not  considered) 
how  such  a  conceit  could  ever  possess  the  fancies  of  rational  persons,  and  of 
some  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  ;  that  their  sacramentals  {holy  water, 
and  the  like  trifles)  should  have  the  virtue  to  procure  pardon  of  sins,  even 
without  repentance.  Aquinas  would  have  us  satisfied  with  this,  that  they 
do  not  remit  sins  of  themselves,  but  are  said  to  do  it,  because  they  maj 
excite  that  fervour  by  which  they  are  remitted  f  but  this  fervour  is  not  le- 
pnentance,  and  whatever  it  be,  it  ought  to  be  excited,  that  it  may  remit  sin, 
since  this  admirable  virtue  is  ascribed  to  it  on  that  account.  No,  say  his 
followers,  we  must  understand  him  so,  that  it  is  not  always  requisite  it  shonld 
be  excited,  but  that  these  sacramentals  are  instituted  for  this  end.  Where- 
fore to  receive  them  as  accommodated  by  the  church  to  this  effect  is  an  act 
of  repentance,  and  procures  remission  of  venial  sins ;  although  there  be  do 
way  any  excitement  of  devotion,  nor  any  remembering  of  these  sins,  nor  any 
dislike  of  them ;  for  if  this  were  required,  truly  they  would  not  be  saeni- 
mentals,  since  this  dislike  alone  would  be  sufficient ;  so  de  Graffiis  after  Soto.^ 
Here  is  pardon  of  sin  by  an  excitement  of  fervour,  though  it  be  not  excited ; 
that  must  be  the  implicit  lepentance,  sufficient  for  the  pardon  of  venial 
sins  ;  and  the  erplicit  very  like  it,  an  act  of  repentance  (such  as  is  receiving 
of  holy  water),  without  any  remembering  the  sins  to  be  repented  of,  or 
any  dislike  of  them.  They  had  need  believe  that  these  sins  are  no  trans- 
gressions of  the  law,  since  they  expect  to  be  secured  from  its  penalty  by  that 
which  is  no  repentance. 

Sect,  8.  Hereby  it  is  too  manifest  that  they  make  repentance  needless, 
both  in  reference  to  original  sin,  and  likewise  to  all  those  which  they  connt 
venial.  If  they  will  have  it  needful  for  any  sin  at  all,  it  must  be  for  those 
they  call  mortal ;  but  then  these  are  but  few  in  comparison.  They  hate 
reduced  them  to  seven,  and  none  pass  for  deadly  but  such  as  quite  extingnisb 
spiritual  life,  and  kill  the  sotU  immediately.* 

Well,  but  is  repentance  necessary  for  these  ?  As  to  this,  divers  of  great 
eminency  amongst  them  conclude  that  there  is  no  divine  precept  for  repent- 
ance.^   God  hath  not  commanded  any  to  repent.     Now  if  he  command  it 

'  Etiamsi  omnia  venialia  peccata  simul  colligerentnr  in  unum,  nanqnam  efBcerent 
id,  quod  facit  nnnm  lethale  peccatnm. — Bellarm.  de  amias.  grat.  L  i.  c.  xiii.  p.  91. 

*  Aqninas  iii.  q.  Ixxxvii.  art.  i.  c. 

'  Ideo  ista  dicnntar  specialiter  dimittere,  non  qaia  remittont  perse,  sed  quia  sunt 
ezcitativa  fervoris  per  quem  fit  remissio. — D.  Th,  in  \v,  art.  ad  ii.  dum. 

*  Sed  adrerte  qaod  responsio  D.  Thom.  quod  ideo  ista  dimittont  venialia,  quia  exci- 
tant fenrorem,  intelligenda  eat,  non  quod  semper  reqniratnr  ilia  excitatio,  sed  quod  de 
se  hsc  sacramentalia  ad  hoc  sint  instituta.  Qnare  ilia  snscipere,  tanquam  ad  iHon 
effectum  ab  ecclesia  accommodata  ccnsetar  actus  penitentiss,  et  acquint  remiMiooem 
venialium,  etiamsi  nullatenus  excitetur  ad  devotionem,  nee  memoriam  babeat  reoi- 
aliam,  vel  displicentiam,  nam  si  ilia  requireretnr,  profecto  sacramentalia  non  esscnt, 
cum  sola  displicentia  sufficeret.  Sotns  dist  xv.  q.  ii.  art.  i.  modo  tunc  non  habeat  cojb- 
placentiam,  Graff,  t.  i.  c  xvi.  n.  ix.  p.  13.  Victoria,  Canus,  Major,  Cajetan.  Ledeimi 
et  aiii  in  Suares.  tom.  iv.  disp.  xii.  sect.  ii. 

*  The  particular  sins  contained  under  these  seven  capitals  (as  their  offspring),  tbe 
people  need  not  trouble  themselves  about  them ;  for  common  confessors  are  not  obliged 
to  know  whether  they  are  mortal  or  no.'—AnpeL  sum.  v.  Confess,  iv.  n.  iii. 

Sunt  enim  theologi  et  fuerunt,  quorum  opinione  de  actu  penitential  special!  P^*' 
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not,  it  is  not  necessary ;  and  if  it  be  not  a  necessary  duty,  it  is  no  mean 
necessary  to  salvation.  For,  as  themselves  tells  us,  though  all  that  is  com- 
manded be  not  necessary  to  salvation,  yet  all  that  is  necessary  to  salvation 
is  commanded.^  That  there  is  no  special  precept  which  requires  repentance, 
was  the  opinion  of  their  famous  Franciscus  de  Victoria  (in  his  time  the  great 
master  of  divinity  in  Spain),  and  of  other  divines,  both  before  and  after  him, 
as  Melchior  Canus  (sometimes  his  scholar)  tells  us.  And  when  that  of 
Christ,  Luke  xiii.,  '  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish,*  is  ob- 
jected, they  answer  the  meaning  is,  They  shall  perish  for  preceding  sins, 
not  for  impenitence.  By  their  doctrine  there  is  no  danger  that  any  should 
perish  for  that,  though  persisted  in  unto  death  ;  and  they  had  some  reason 
to  allege  Aquinas  (the  angel  of  their  schools)  as  of  their  judgment  herein ; 
for  he  saith  plainly,  that  impenitenoy  continued  in  till  death  is  no  special 
sin,  but  a  circumstance  of  sin.'  By  this  doctrine  it  is  no  sin,  no  transgres- 
sion of  any  divine  precept  to  be  impenitent,  or  to  persevere  therein  to  the  end. 

Those  who  will  be  concluded  by  the  council  of  Trent  must  believe  that 
there  is  no  divine  precept  which  requires  contrition  or  true  repentance  pre- 
cisely, but  only  disjunctively,  either  that  or  what  is  there  declared  to  be 
sufficient  without  it.  And  they  mast  take  it  for  certain  that  it  is  not  a 
medium  necessary  to  salvation,  since  that  council  has  determined  that  some- 
thing else  will  suffice  for  pardon  without  it,  and  so  they  declare  it  expressly.' 

Sect,  4.  But  let  us  take  notice  of  those  who  seem  more  severe.  Many 
there  be  who  think  that  repentance  is  under  a  divine  command,  yet  these  in 
the  issue  make  it  no  more  necessary  than  the  other,  who  find  no  precept  for 
iL  For  they  determine  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  repent  presently,  that  it 
may  be  deferred  till  the  approach  or  danger  of  death  ;  and,  in  fine,  ih&i  it  is 
needless,  even  when  a  man  is  dying. 

For  the  first,  they  teach  that  a  sinner  is  not  bound  to  repent  presently,  it 
is  lawful  to  defer  it.  So  their  doctors  of  all  sorts,  so  all  the  faithful  (say 
they),  BO  the  whole  church.  That  a  man  is  not  bound  to  repent  presently  is 
a  conclusion,  saith  Soto,  established  by  the  practice  and  Uie  usage  of  the 
church.^  Canus  tells  us  it  is  his  own,  and  the  common  opinion,  that  a  man 
is  not  obliged  to  repent  forthwith ;  and  this,  he  saith,  is  confirmed  by  best 
reason,  viz.  the  consent  of  all  the  faithful,  both  priests  and  people ;  and  adds, 
that  to  make  the  precept  so  rigid  as  to  require  present  repentance,  hath  no 
probable  reason,  no,  nor  any  authority.'' 

ceptnm  nnllam  est ;  banc  veto  sententiam  in  primis  snadent  testlmooio  D.  Thome,  &c. 
— Canu$,  pars.  iv.  relect.  dc  paenit.  p.  856. 

*  Aqainas  et  Bellarmin.  supra.  Media  necessaria  ad  salntem  sant  nobis  dirino  jure 
precepta  quod  tradit,  D.  Tho.  ii.  q.  ii.  art.  v.  &c.,  et  est  quasi  axioma  communiter 
receptum. — Suar.  1.  i.  De  Orat.  c  xxiz.  n.  ii. 

In  hac  controversia  Prseceptor  mens  olim.  F.  Franciscus  Victoria,  rir  nostra  aotate 
literis  ingenio,  religioneque  clarissimus. — Ibid.  Fuere  Catholici  qnidam,  nt  refert  Jo. 
Medina  et  Vega,  et  quidem  ex  schola,  D.  Tho.  ex  quibns  fuit  Victoria,  qui  dicebant 
pmBitentiam  non  esse  in  prscepto  nllo,  idqno  ex  D.  Thorn,  videbantur  probare,  et  meo 
jndicio  satis  efficaciter. —  V<uq.  in  3  horn.  torn.  iii.  q.  Ixxxvi.  art.  ii.  dub.  ii.  n.  i. 

'  Permanere  in  peccato  usque  ad  mortem,  non  est  speciale  peccatum,  sed  quiedam 
peccati  circumstantia,  xxii.  q.  xiv.  art  ii.  Corp.  et  tamen  si  esset  de  p»nitentia  speciale 
pneceptom,  omisslo  illiua  specialis  culpa  sine  dubio  esset,  aa  they  argue  in  Canus. — 
Ibid- 

■  Contritio  proprie  accepta,  in  lege  nova,  non  est  necessaria  simpliciter  necessitate 
medii  ad  justificationem  et  salntem,  Bonacin.  de  Sacram.  disp.  v.  q.  v.  p.  2,  n.  i.— ioiil. 
Petigianns,  et  alii.  .     . 

*  Non  illico  ut  homo  se  rcnm  sentit  culpie,  pasnitentias  lege  pSBnitere  constnngitur. 
HjBC  profecio  conclusio  more  et  nsu  ecclesia  satis  videtur  consubilita. — Soto  in  iv. 
dist.  xvii.  q.  ii.  art.  vi. 

\  Ut  mea  fert  et  communis  opinio,  non  protinns  tenetnr  homo  pcenitcntiam  agere. 
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Now  thiB  doctrine  eoncenung  repentance,  in  this  first  step  of  it,  where  it 
appears  more  modest  and  innocent  than  in  its  farther  advanoe,  is  yet  very 
horrid  and  desperate.     For  it  is  all  one  as  if  they  had  said,  that  they  maj, 
notwithstanding  any  command  of  God,  continue  (for  some  time  at  least)  in 
their  hatred  of  God,  and  state  of  enmity  against  him,  since  tliat  is  confessedly 
the  temper  and  state  of  the  impenitent.     Besides,  it  emholdens  siiuiers,  and 
giveth  them  confidence  to  leave  their  souls  at  a  desperate  Tentore,  presoming 
they  may  repent  time  enough  hereafter,  when  they  can  have  no  assurance  of 
any  time  at  all  for  the  future.     And  it  is  the  more  dangerous,  because  their 
doctrine  takes  away  all  apprehension  of  danger,  leaving  them  no  fear,  either 
of  penalty  or  sin,  in  putting  off  repentance  ;  no  danger  of  suffering  by  present 
neglects  or  delays,  for  they  are  told  that  they  may  repent  when  they  please. 
The  Lord,  saith  one  part  of  their  divines,  is  every  moment  ready  to  help 
them  to  repentance  ;^  or,  say  the  rest,  he  will  help  them  to  it   (if  thev 
please)  in  the  article  of  necessity,  whenever  the  precept  makes  it  their  duty.' 
And  what  should  hinder  them,  upon  such  encouragement,  to  defer  it,  even 
to  the  point  of  death  ?     They  need  not  fear  that  they  shall  perish,  nor  need 
they  fear  they  shall  sin  by  thus  putting  it  off.     Some  of  their  doctors  make 
it  no  sin  at  all,  others  as  good  as  none.     Bellarmine  determines  that  it  is 
not  a  sin,  but  only  a  circumstance  of  sin,  when  the  command  doth  not  oblige; 
and  that  it  doth  not  presently,  but  only  at  a  certain  season.'   Medina  affirms 
that,  without  all  doubt,  it  is  lawful.^     Soto  saith  it  is  but  a  venial  sin.^ 
Canus  takes  a  course  to  reconcile  them,  he  concludes  it  is  no  sin  at  all  not  to 
repent  presently,  and  that  is  but  a  venial  sin  to  will  (or  resolve)  not  to 
repent.^    Now  if  it  be  no  sin  at  all,  there  is  no  danger  at  all ;  if  it  be  but  a 

Atqne  hscc  assertio  non  alia  ratione  potlore  ostendi  possit,  qnam  quod  fidelhim 
omnium  consensufl  facile  admittit,  &c.,  nee  aut  pienitentes  in  confesstone  bujna  criminis 
ae  accasa;it,  aut  sacerdotes  id  ciirant--Ciim  nulla  idonea  ratio  eit,  nnlUye  aathoritas 
qua  prseceptnm  adeo  durum  asseiatur,  &c. — Mdch,  Canut.  pan.  ir.  relect.  de  peoiu 
pp.  862,  863. 

Licet  toto  temper,  quo  qnis  agrnoscet  se  lethali  peccato  mortnuro,  de  bono  consilio 
debeat  curare,  ut  a  tarn  gravi  roorbo  resurgat,  pericnlumqne  mortis  subitnatque  ntens 
effugiat,  juxta  illnd,  Ne  tardea  converti  ad  Dominnm,  et  ne  differas  die  in  diem — 
2S^.  y.  Non  tamen  ad  id  teoetnr  pnecepto,  ad  novum  peccatum  mortifemm  oblisante ; 
nisi  ea  tcmporis  parte,  qua  memoriie  occurrit  quoad  usam — secundum  commnDem 
opinionem.  Imo  Deque  tunc,  ob  ea  per  quae  id  affirmavit  Adrianua,  et  ob  ea,  qus  nof 
addirous. — Navar.  cap.  i,  n.  27  et  n.  29. 

Alensis,  Bonaventura,  Durandus,  Aquinas,  Adrianua,  Angelna,  Medina  Tignerios, 
&c.,  vid.  in  Suarez.  It.  ir.  disp.  xv.  sect.  y.  n.  ii.  Prseceptnm  non  obligat  ad  agendam 
paenitentiam  statim,  etiamsi  opportunitas  occurrat,  seu  licet  facile  fieri  possit. — Viil 
Vapq.  in  iii.  Th.  ibid.  dub.  y,  n.  ix.  Est  verissima  opinio  prieceptum  contritionis  non 
obligare  statim.  Alexand.  S.  Tbom,  Angelus.  Jo.  Medina,  Sotns,  Dnrand.  Caoaa, 
Nayar.  Paludan.  Adrian,  Viguerius,  merito  ergo  omnes  in  hoc  conveniunt. 

*  Vega  in  Cone  Trid.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  xi.  Molina,  concord,  grat.  et  lib.  arb.  q.  xir. 
art  xiii.  disp.  x.  Valent.  tom.  ii.  disp.  yiii.  q.  iii.  Semper  quoad  se  habet  opportuni- 
tatem,  quia  semper  est  in  suo  arbitrio  positum  con  ten.  Filliuc.  tr.  yi.  c.  yiii.  n.  202. 
Cum  quilibet  possit  ope  divina  (quio  nunqnam  [deest]  facienti  quod  in  ae  eat)  suonua 
peccatorum  paenitcre,  et  eorum  veniam  consequi. — Nav,  cap.  xxiy.  n.  12. 

Cum  non  potest  sine  conversione  yitare  peccatum.  Bellarm.  de  grat  1.  Ii.  c  y.  et 
c.  yiii.  Becan.  de  auxil,  grat.  cap.  yi.  Alyarea.  de  auxil.  grat  1.  xi.  disp.  cxii.  n.  t. 
concl.  ii. 

"  Neqne  enim  prsBceptnm  de  psBuitentia  agenda  quona  tempore  obligat,  cum  sit 
ainrmatiyum,  sed  solum  certis  temporibus,  ut  cum  yersamur  in  periculo  mortis,  cum  ad 
confessionem  eat  accedendum  (but  for  this,  he  says,  irritation  will  suffice,  I.  ii.  c.  xriii. 
p.  974)»  cum  Deus  peculiari  inspiratione  ad  paenitentiam  nos  inyitat.  At  extra  cjua- 
modi  tempora  Impronitentia  non  um  peccatum  noyum,  qnam  peccati  patrati  circum- 
stantia  est— i)s  Pmnit,  1.  ii.  c.  ix.  p.  968. 

Non  est  dubium,  quin  id  licitum  sit.— i)0  PctniU  tr.  i.  q.  yi.  p.  la 

.  i?:i^*    «**•  '^^"-  *l*  "•  ^^  ^^'  Relect.  de  P«nit.  para.  iy.  p.  866. 
•  Ibid.  p.  863,  supra. 
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Tenial  sis,  there  is  very  little  or  none  to  be  regarded,  no  necessity  npon  any 
accoant  to  repent  of  it ;  and  he  saith  the  people  never  confess  this  in  order 
to  repentance,  the  priests  never  require  it  nor  regard  it ;  by  the  consent  of 
all,  we  are  not  obliged  to  it. 

Now,  that  which  a  man  is  not  bonnd  to  repent  of,  he  may  still  continue 
in,  and  so  he  may  still  continue  resolved  to  pat  ofif  repentance ;  yes,  so 
he  may  safely,  say  they,  till  the  article  of  necessity. 

Sect.  5.  But  when  is  that  ?  Let  us  next  inquire  after  it,  and  in  the  pursuit 
thereof  we  shall  discover  the  second  point  I  charge  them  with,  That  a  man, 
by  their  doctrine,  needs  not  repent  all  his  days,  till  he  be  in  danger  of  death. 

This  is  their  common  doctrine  :  since  the  command  to  repent  is  affirma- 
tive,^ it  doth  not  oblige,  but  in  time  of  necessity,  even  as  other  affirmative 
precepts  do.  All  the  question  will  be.  When  is  this  time  of  necessity,  when 
it  will  be  necessary  to  repent  without  longer  delay  ?  Now  their  doctors  are 
agreed  in  no  other  article  of  time,  except  it  be  the  point  of  death,  or  when  a 
man*8  life  is  apparently  in  danger.  There  is  no  other  time  in  a  man's 
whole  life,  wherein  it  is  likely  that  repentance  should  be  requisite,  but  they 
deny  it  to  be  then  necessary,  and  offer  arguments  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
needful  in  any  other,  however  probable  seasons.  Let  me  shew  this  in  some 
instances. 

Is  it  necessary  to  repent  at  solemn  times  of  worship,  when  we  address  our- 
selves in  a  more  particular  manner  to  a  holy  God  ?  No,  say  they,^  gene- 
rally ;  and  Canus^  giveth  this  reason  for  it :  Though  acts  of  religion  be  then 
required,  yet  repentance  is  not  an  act  of  religion,  but  of  revenge. 

Is  it  needful  on  days  of  fasting  ?  It  may  seem  so,  because  the  main  and 
proper  end  of  fasts  is  the  exercises  of  repentance  and  humiliation.  No,  say 
they,  it  is  not  needful  then ;  for  if  this  were  the  intention  of  God,  or  the 
church,  in  enjoining  fasts,  yet  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver  doth  not  bind  us. 
No  exercise  of  repentance  is  with  them  requisite  on  their  fasts,  but  what 
they  may  perform  ii^  a  dream  ;*  for  if  they  sleep  the  whole  fasting  day,  yet 
they  fulfil  the  precept  for  fasting.^  To  their  fasts  they  require  nothing  but 
abstinence  from  some  sort  of  meat,  not  any  religious  act  at  all ;  and  if  with 
them  the  precept  for  the  mass,  or  prayer,  could  not  be  fully  accomplished 
without  some  penitent  sense  of  sin,  as  it  may,  yet  neither  the  mass  nor 
prayer,  public  or  private,  is  requisite  to  their  fasts.  Yea,  in  extraordina^ 
times  for  prayer,  upon  occasion  of  some  great  calamity  befallen  them  for  their 
sins,  they  think  not  contrition  for  sin  needful.  The  people  know  not  there  is 
then  any  necessity  thereof;  their  confessors  and  preachers  are  never  wont  to 
mind  them  of  this  as  a  thing  necessary ;  *  and  therefore  Lopez  saith,  he 

'  Qoantam  aatem  ad  vitandam  novum  peccatam  transgressionis  pratcepti  de  contri- 
tione,  tempns  est  determinatam  ad  articnlum  necessitatis :  sicat  in  aliis  affirmativis 
pneceptis  contingit. — Cajetanj  Sum.  y.  contrit.  p.  104.    Canos,  ibid.  p.  863. 

'  Aquinas,  ii.  2,  q.  cxxii.  art.  iv. 

Cajetan,  ihid.  p.  185 ;  Soto  de  just,  et  jur.  1.  iL  q.  ir.  art.  iv.  sopra  Bellarm.  de  cnlt. 
Stonim.  1.  iii.  c.  x.  supra.  Sylvest.  sum.y.  Domin.  n.  viii.  Graff,  lib.  i.  cap.  v.  n.xxiv. 
Narar.  cap.  xiii.  n.  xrii.    Sum.  RosellsB,  y.  feria)  n.  ii. — Lopei,  cap.  xii.  p.  H6, 

'  In  diebus  fostia  non  obligari  homines  ad  atrendam  p»nitentiam  aut  divino  prsecepto 
aot  bumano,  pmceptum  enim  de  colendo  Deo,  quo  festis  diebus  astringimur,  opera 
retigionis  prascribit :  at  pranitentia  reiigionis  opus  non  est,  ted  yindicationis,  Canos, 
ibid.  p.  864.  Ita  Cigetan.  Soto,  Nayar,  Armilla,  Rosell.  et.  alii  communiter,  Suar. 
L  ii.  de  fest.  c.  xri.  n.  xiy. 

*  Ex.  D.  Thom»  et  grayiomm  autorum  sententia  ad  finem  legislatoris  minime  tene- 
mur. — CantUj  ibid.  p.  871. 

^  St  aliqnis  dormiret  per  totum  diem  qua  observari  priBcipitnr  jejaninm,  pneceptum 
jejuni!  tropleret. — Jo.  Sane,  disp,  Ii.  n.  ii. 

•  Vid.  Bonacin.  de  Sacram.  d.  y.  q.  y.  p.  2,  n.  yi. 

Quia  non  constat  privatis  bominibus  tempore  urgentis  necessitatis  oraturis  pro  popuU 
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would  not  condemn  any  private  person  that  neglects  it  in  these  circom- 
stances,  and  so  concludes  he  after  others.  As  for  their  common  fosts,  these 
(no  more  than  their  festivals)  require  not  abstinence  from  acts  of  wickedness, 
much  less  repentance  for  them. 

Is  it  necessary,  when  sins  are  brought  to  our  remembrance,  and  when  our 
minds  dictate  to  us,  that  they  are  to  be  hated  and  repented  of?  It  seems 
then  needful,  if  ever,  seeing  a  practical  judgment  bbligeth  even  in  thingi 
lawful,  though  they  be  not  otherwise  necessary.^  No,  not  then  ;  a  man  is 
not  bound  to  repent  when  his  sins  are  oflfered  to  his  mind,  either  specula- 
tively or  practically.*  One  would  think,  if  a  sinner  needs  not  repent,  when 
he  is  mindful  of  his  sins,  it  could  never  be  needful,  smce  he  can  never  repent 
but  when  he  is  mindful  of  them. 

Is  it  necessary,  when  a  sinner  comes  to  their  sacraments,  particularly  to 
that  of  penance  ?*  This  must  be  the  time  for  it  (as  we  may  well  conceive), 
if  there  be  any  time  for  it  at  all,  in  the  Romish  church.  Then  a  sinner  is 
to  survey  his  life,  to  find  out  his  sins,  and  as  a  penitent  to  make  particular 
confession  of  them,  and  is  to  have  pardon  of  his  sin,  as  one  that  only  re- 
pents ;  being  absolved  by  a  judicial  sentence,  as  valid  as  if  Christ  hiinself 
did  pass  it  immediately.*  K  repentance  be  not  needful,  when  a  sinner  is  to 
have  pardon,  then  the  Lord  never  required  it,  nor  can  it  ever  be  made  neces- 
sary by  man. 

this  notwithstanding,  repentance,  they  say,  is  not  necessary,  no,  not  f« 
the  sacrament  of  penance.  Attrition  will  serve  for  that,  which  is  but  a  slen- 
der* dislike  of  sin,  because  it  is  hurtful  to  a  man's  self,  without  respect  to 
God,  as  it  is  offensive  to  him.«  This,  though  short  of  true  repentance,  w 
sufficient  to  qualify  a  man  for  the  sacrament  of  penance,  by  the  doctrine  of 

necessitate,  quod  contritio  de  suis  peccatis  sit  remediom  solitum  ab  ipsis  «dhibcn»  et 
quia  ignorant  id  remedii  esse  necessarinm,  neque  de  hoc  tanquam  de  re  necessana  soiew 
admoneri  a  confesaoribus  vel  pr»dicatoribus :  ideo  peccatorem  privatuna  tenapore  caw- 
mitatis  roagnaa,  qua  premitnr  respublica,  orantem  Denm  pro  reipublicsB  liberatione 
sine  prffivia  contritione,  ad  peccatum  mortale  non  ideo  damnarem,  &c.,  Lopez,  cap.i^- 
p.  97. 

*  Ex  hoc  antem  quod  peccata  memori©  occurrunt,  sicut  non  cenetur  ad  tunc  con- 
fitcndum,  ita  nee  ad  tunc  conterendum.— Cfeyeton,  sum.  v.  contrit  p.  1(>5.  Non  auiem 
quandoennqne  occurrit  memorias  peccatum  tenetur  conteri — nee  etiam  ai  practice 
occurrunt  memoriaa  peccata  extra  tempus  pwBcepti,  quia  tunc  secundum  Sotnm,  neqw 
displicere,  sed  neutro  modo  se  habere,  non  eat  contemptus.  Lopez,  cap.  xii.  p.  oo- 
Vid.  Navar.  (after  Adrian)  cap.  i.  n.  xxvii.  ^  , 

*  Non  tenetur  homo  p»nitentiam  agere,  quotiea  peccata  memoriflB  occurrennt,  sxft 
speculative  sive  practice  occurrerinl. — Canus^  ibid.  p.  863. 

*  Non  tamen  ad  id  tenemur  quotiea  ministramus,  vel  accipimus  sacramenta— qn'* 
non  tenemur  tunc  habere  contritionem.  Navar.  cap.  xi.  n.  viiL  Vid.  Lopea,  cap  x- 
p.  70.  ... 

Their  common  doctrine,  as  we  saw  before,  requires  nothing  but  attrition  for  baptism 
and  penance,  no  actual  disposition  at  all  for  their  other  five  sacratnenta. 

Baptizans  autcm  in  necessitate  non  tenetur  ad  hoc  (viz.  contritionem).  Sylv^t*  ▼. 
Baptism,  iii.  n.  vi.  neque  Baptizandua-  vid.  Soto  de  Nat.  et  grat.  I.  ii.  c.  xt.  p.  101. 

Si  attritus  suscipit  Sacramentum  PaenitentisB  et  EucharistisB,  aatlafacit  prswepw 
ecc\ts\m.-^Cajetan.  sum.  v.  contrit.  p.  104,  Sacramentum  Baptiami  et  penitcniiu, 
licite  sumi  possnnt  ab  his  qui  habent  conscientiam  peccati  morulis,  modo  *>****"* 
attritionem  qua  tollitur  obex  et  complacentia  in  peccatum  oommisaum. — Ca$uUf  wia- 
pars.  vi.  p.  932. 

*  Neque  aliter  est  accipienda  vox  sacerdotia  peccata  condonantia  quam  roi 
Chriati,  qui  ait  paralytic©,  Mat.  vii.  Confide  fill,  remittuntup  tibi  peccata.— w^'* 
cAifm,  Trident,  de  Panit, 

^  Aquinas  asserit  attritionem  eaae  displicentiam  imperfectam. — Oon.  ibid,  p.  936. 

*  Attritio  est  dolor  peccatorum,  non  qua  ratione  aunt  offenaa  Dei,  aed  quatenM 
nobia  nocna.  Nimirum  quia  sunt  causa  ponie  aut  in  hoc,  ant  in  futoro  bscqIo--^ 
Solo  deNaL  et  Orat.  1.  ii.  c  xiv.  p.  99. 
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their  ehnrch.^  For  they  hold  the  sacrament  is  not  only  duly  administered, 
but  effectual  for  all  its  ends  and  purposes,  when  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the 
receiTer  ;^  the  obstacle  in  this  case  is  complacency  in  mortal  sins,^  the  com- 
placence is  gone,  when  sin  is  disliked  or  displeasing  out  of  any  respect,^  and 
BO  the  obstacle  is  removed  by  the  dislike  of  sin,  which  is  in  attrition. 

Thns  comes  attrition  to  be  sufficient,  and  true  repentance  not  needful,  no, 
not  for  the  sacrament  of  repentance.^ 

This  is  not  only  concluded  by  the  generality  of  their  doctors,  but  by  the 
oouncil  of  Trent.  And  by  these  particulars  we  may  discern,  that  repent- 
ance with  them  is  not  necessary,  at  any  season  of  a  man's  life,  and  when  it 
woold  be  counted  so,  if  they  did  judge  it  needful  at  all,  before  the  ap- 
proach of  death. 

Sect.  6.  But,  indeed,  there  needs  no  induction  of  particulars  to  prove 
this,  for  they  declare  plainly,  that  by  the  command  of  God,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  repent  till  one  be  at  the  point  of  death.  This  is  said  to  be  the  judg- 
ment of  Aquinas,  Soto,  Navarre,  Durandus,  Medina,  Cajetan,  and  others,  in 
Soarez.  The  ground  of  it  is,  because  the  reasons  brought  to  prove  that  it 
doth  not  oblige  presently,  prove  it  as  much  of  any  other  certain  time  in  our 
life,  except  that  only  when  a  man  is  dying.* 

It  is  to  the  same  effect  that  others  say,  the  precept  does  but  oblige  in 
danger  of  death  or  perpetual  madness.  So  Bonacina,  and  in  him  (besides 
Jesuits)  Medina,  Sotus,  Angles,  Zerola  Pitigianus,  Sayrus,  Molfesius,  and 
others,  De  Scuram,  ibid.  n.  5.  So  that,  while  a  man  is  like  to  live,  and 
be  sober,  he  need  not  repent ;  but  if  he  be  in  danger  to  die,  or  run  mad,  he 
should  be  so  wise  as  to  repent  first ;  but  how  he  shall  know  when  he  is  like 
to  run  mad,  or  that  his  madness  will  be  perpetual*  is  a  hard  question ;  and 
till  he  can  resolve  it,  they  will  go  near  to  excuse  him.  And  if  he  can  have 
a  confessor,  though  he  be  at  the  point  of  death  and  distraction  too,  he  need 
not  trouble  himself  with  repenting,  that  proviso  they  still  add  {saltern  quando 
non  adsst  copia  confesaarii,  cut  fiat  confessio  cum  attntione)  ;  this,  indeed,  is 
it,  that  their  confessors  serve  for  to  save  sinners  the  labour  of  going  to  heaven, 
by  turning  them  out  of  the  only  way  to  it. 

However,  by  this  it  appears,  that  any  papist  hath  warranty,  by  their  doc- 
trine, to  live  impenitently,  till  he  be  in  danger  to  live  no  longer.  He  need 
not  grieve  for  offending  God  till  he  be  dying,  nor  resolve  upon  that  account 

>  Ck>iicil.  Trident,  sess.  xiv.  cap.  iv. ;  vid.  Cajetan,  Navar,  Canum,  Lopez,  supra 
Bellarm.  de  pienit.  1.  ii.  c.  ult.  p.  974.  Sacramenta  novae  legis  conferunt  gratiam  at- 
tritis. — Cjuum  de  Saeramentit,  para.  v.  p.  797. 

'  Concil.  Trident,  sess.  vii.  c.  vi.    Sacramentum  gratiam  oonfert  omni  adulto  offer- 
en  ti  se,  non  ponendo  obicem. — Cajetan,  sum.  t.  absolut.  p.  12;  Canus,  para.  iii. 
Kelect.  de  psnit.  p.  844 ;  Angel,  sum.  v.  confess,  vii.    Secundum  Scotum  et  S.  Tbom. 
si  pr»cedena  dolor  non  suffecisset  ad  contritionem,  &c. 

■  Idem.  ibid.  p.  982,  supra. 

«  Complacentia  vero  satis  tollitur  per  quemcunque  dolorem. — Soto  de  Nat.  et  Grat, 
1.  ii.  c.  XV.  p.  101. 

*  That  which  we,  with  the  Scripture,  call  true  repentance,  they  call  contrition ; 
as  for  attrition,  it  is  so  far  from  being  true  repentance,  that  with  the  oouncil  of  Trent 
they  all  acknowledge  it  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  for  pardon.  Attritio— quamvis  sine 
penitentia  sacramento  per  se  ad  justificationem  peccatorem  perducere  nequeat. — 
Candt.  Trid.  sess.  xiv.  c.  iy. 

*  In  qua  re  est  multorum  opinio  hoc  prsaceptum  ^nitentisB)  per  se  et  natura  sua, 
tantum  obligare  pro  articulo  mortis,  ita  sentit  D.  Thomas  et  Durandus— et  eodem 
modo  suroitur  h»o  opinio  ex  Cajetano,  Medina,  Soto,  Navar,  &c  £t  fundamentum 
— quia  supposito,  quod  prieceptum  non  statim  obliget  ante  articulum  mortis ;  nulla 
est  major  ratio  designandi  unum  tempus,  quam  aliud :  imo  neque  est  ratio  desig- 
oandi  aliquod,  quia  in  nullo  est  vera  necessitas:  praoc<*ptum  autem  affirmativum 
tantam  obligat  pro  articulo  necessitatis. — Suarez,  tom.  iv.  diip.  xv.  sect.  vi.  n.  ii. 
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to  forsake  any  sin,  till  there  be  reason  to  think  that  he  ean  live  no  longer  to 
commit  it. 

What  a  temptation  is  here  for  all  wicked  persons  to  torn  papists,  if 
they  coold  bnt  prevail  with  themselves  to  believe  in  this  particular  as  the 
church  believes,  against  all  that  God  hath  declared  concerning  repentance  1 
And  since  men  easily  believe  what  they  desire  should  be  true,  though  against 
the  word  of  truth,  how  strange  would  it  be  if  the  world  did  not  *  wonder 
after  the  beast'? 

Sect.  7.  Bnt  though  they  excuse  a  sinner  from  repenting  all  his  life  h^ote, 
yet  when  he  comes  to  die,  do  they  not  then  make  it  needful  ?  They  make  some 
show  of  it,  indeed,  but  it  is  a  mere  delusive  show ;  and  they  are  therein  u 
false  to  their  own  pretensions,  as  they  are  to  the  souls  of  sinners.  For  at 
the  approach  of  death  (as  at  any  period  before,  wherein  some  of  them  seem 
to  make  repentance  necessary,  yet),  even  then  they  abuse  them  with  con- 
ceits, that  something  else  will  serve  without  it.  The  expedients  which  they 
have  provided  thus  to  delude  perishing  souls  all  their  lives,  and  even  when 
they  are  passing  into  eternity,  are  many  and  various ;  that  those  who  do  not 
like  to  be  ruined  one  way  may  be  taken  with  another ;  and  so,  that  repent- 
ing, which  alone  can  secure  them,  may  be  declined  by  all. 

First,  Repentance  without  any  sensible  sorrow  for  sin,  will  serve  the  ton. 
This  is  the  way  of  Scotus,  and  Vega,  and  others.  A  wiU  not  to  have  sinned, 
though  it  be  without  any  grief  for  sin,  or  without  any  actual  considen- 
tion  that  he  hath  sinned,  is  sufficient  for  pardon.^  Such  an  act  of  the  will 
is  the  essence  of  that  contrition  which  procures  forgiveness,  as  not  only 
Scotus,  but  Paludanns,  Gajetan,  Soto,  Victoria,  and  Navarre  in  Lopes.' 

Sorrow  is  not  essential  to  repentance,  but  an  effect ;  and  such  a  one  as  is 
contingent  and  separable,  and  doth  not  necessarily  follow  it.'  Correspondent 
to  this  is  their  doctrine,  who  teach,  that  a  virtual  repentance  is  sufficient/ 
any  act  whatever,  which  may  be  counted  penitence  virtually,  though  it  be  no 
such  thing  actually,  or  fomially,  is  enough  by  their  common  doctrine ;  any 
love  to  God  above  all  is  such  a  virtual  repentance,'  though  without  any  re- 
membrance of  sin  ;'  this  is  is  not  only  the  opinion  of  Medina,  but  that  which 
is  commonly  received.  Any  kind  of  love  will  serve  for  this,  though  it  be 
but  natural,  and  such  as  may  be  had  without  the  grace  of  God,  as  Navarre 
expresseth  it.^  And  the  limitation  which  he  would  seem  to  add,  that  snch 
a  virtual  repentance  is  but  sufficient  when  there  is  no  time  for  a  formal 
repenting,  is  excluded  by  their  common  doctrine ;  for  he,  and  others  with 
him,  generally  teach,  that  there  is  no  space  of  time  requisite  for  this,  bat  it 
may  be  sufficiently  despatched  iu  a  moment.^ 

And  some  of  their  chief  divines  hold  that,  a  sinner  being  pardoned  upon 

*  In  Navar,  cap.  i,  n.  iii. 

'  Ex  mente  Navafri,  Soti,  Palndani,  Scoti  est,  quod  contritio  quoad  anam  eesentiam 
est  iste  actus,  NoUem  peccasse.— i/(;p«z,  cap.  x.  p.  Ixviii.  et  cap.  vi.  p.  xxxviii. ;  vid.  D. 
Thorn.  Paludan,  Soto,  Navar,  Ledesma,  Gajetan,  Concil.  Trident,  and  othets  in  Jo, 
Sane.  disp.  i.  n.  viii. 

'  Per  supradicta  constat  (contritionem)  non  ease  dolorem  eesentialiter ;  sed  canssm 
ex  qua,  et  aliis  ad  id  neceasariis,  nascitur  dolor,  si  aliunde  non  impediatar.*-A«9.  ibid, 
n.  xiy. 

*  Sufficit  actus  qui  licet  non  sit  p»nitentia  talis  formaliter,  est  tamon  rirtailitar 
secundum  Scotnm  communiter  receptum. — Ibid.  n«  v. 

*  N.  XXX. 

*  I  mo  quilibet  amor  Dei,  quo  plus  quam  omnia  alia  diligitur,  videtur  rirtatli* 
peccatorum  p»nitentia,  secundum  communem  quam  sequitur.    Jo.  Medina,  ibid.  n.  ▼. 

^  Cap.  xi.  u.  vii.  p  188.  supra. 
Cap.  i.  n.  xxxYiii.    Fenitudo  momentanea — ad  remissionem  peccati  inxta  fom* 
munem  suffiqiat.  '' 
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this  virtaal  penitence,  if  he  remember  his  sins  afterwards,  is  not  bound  to 
repent  of  then.  So  Corduba,  Sotus,  Vega,  Bonacin.  ibid.  d.  v.  q.  y.  p.  2, 
n.  i. 

Thns  we  have  repentance  sufficient  to  saWation  in  the  Roman  church  without 
any  sorrow,  without  any  sense  or  remembrance  of  sin.  And  how  can  they  count 
any  more  sorrow  for  sin  necessary,  who  hold  that  no  prudent  person  doth  con- 
fess his  sins  to  a  priest,  but  he  detests  them  formally  or  virtually,^  and  so 
some  way  sufficiently ;  when  it  is  known  to  be  their  common  practice  to 
confess  sins,  without  any  sorrow  or  detestation  thereof?  Yea,  even  in  the  hour 
of  death,  asking  God  forgiveness,  without  any  remembrance  of  sin  or  actual 
repentance,  is  enough  for  pardon.  So  Joseph  the  Minorite  teacheth,  favour- 
ing their  conceit  (as  Lopez  observes)  who  think  it  repentance  enough,  to  beat 
their  breasts,  and  say,  *  Lord,  have  mercy.**  Nor  doth  such  pernicious  pre- 
snmption  find  encouragement  only  in  the  Minorites*  divinity.  Pope  Clement 
the  Eighth  contributes  more  to  it  when,  in  his  indulgences  sent  to  Poland, 
he  promiseth  pardon  to  any  one  whoever  that  is  dying,  if  he  have  but  the 
name  Jesus  once  in  his  thoughts,  though  he  cannot  express  it. 

As  there  can  be  no  true  repentance  without  sorrow  for  sin,  so  neither 
without  resolution  to  forsake  it ;  and  yet  they  teach,  repentance  may  be  as 
well  vnthout  this  as  the  other.  A  virtual  resolution  may  serve,  i.  e,  such  a 
purpose  to  abandon  sin,  as  he  may  have  who  never  thought  of  leaving  it.' 
Navarra  tells  ns  that  the  sufficiency  of  such  a  purpose  is  learnedly  and 
magnificently  asserted  by  Yega.^  He  himself  explains  it  and  defends  it, 
without  any  lunitation,  but  that,  the  vanity  whereof  appears  before  ;^  and 
tells  as  the  council  of  Trent  requires  not  a  formal  purpose,  but  thinks 
that  sufficient  which  is  only  virtual.^  And  their  divines  whom  they  call 
Nominals,  deny  that  any  purpose  to  forsake  sin  is  necessary  to  repent- 
ance, as  Soto  informs  us.^     So  that  by  the  doctrine  of  all  sorts  of  divines 

^  NuUns  est  adeo  impmdenB  qui  tempore  confessionis  peccata  sua  non  detestatur 
formalitor  vol  virtualiter. — Major  et  Victoria  in  Lopez^  c.  xvii.  p.  100. 

*  Sufiicere  ad  contritionem,  tunsionem  pectoris,  aut  prolationem  Miterere  met — cap.  ^ 
xiii.  p.  90.     Instante  mortis,  pre  angustia  toUente  recordationem  peccatonim,  si  quia 
toto  corde  petat  veniam,  sine  actual!  psenitentla,  per  orationen  justificabitur. 

*  Non  est  necessarium  ad  remissionem  peccatorum  formale  propositum  vitandi 
peccatam. — Vega.  Condi.  Trident^  1.  xiii.  cap.  xxi. 

*  Cap.  i.  n.  vi.  Sicut  actus,  qui  est  pffinitentia  viitualis,  sufficit,  ita  eadem  rations 
Bufficere  videtur,  quod  earn  comitetur  id,  quod  est  propositum  virtuale  confitendi,  satis- 
faciendi,  et  amplius  non  peccandi,  n.  xi. 

»  N.  xii. ;  vid.  Suarez,  tom.  iv.  disp.  xx.  sect.  iv. 

*  Graves  doctores  existimant  sufficere  virtuale  propositum,  ita  Major,  Almain,  Vega, 
Medina,  Fetrus,  Soto,  Navar,  Adrian. — Idem.  ibid.  disp.  iv.  p.  8,  d.  ii. 

'  Ex  nominaiibus  quidam  addubitant,  nam  in  rations  contritionis  necessarium  sit 
propositum  cavendi  a  vitiis  in  futurum.  Atque  id  negant  Soto  de  natur.  et  gr.  1.  ii. 
c.  xiv.  p.  99 ;  vid.  Canum,  Cordubam  qui  rsfert  Durandum,  Pahidanum,  Capreolum 
et  Antoninum,  pro  tali  sententia  in  8uarez,  tom.  iv.  disp.  xx.  sect.  ii.  n.  vi.  Non 
esse  necessariam  detestationem  efficacem  cum  absoluto  dolors  et  proposito  non  pec- 
candi, sed  displicentiam  quamcunqus,  cum  vellsitate  non  peccandi,  sufficers  ad 
valorsm  sacramsnti,  tsnst  Cajstan,  Victoria,  Canus,  Lsdesma,  Sicut  Paludanus, 
Sylvester. — Ibid.  sect.  iv.  Aquinas,  Capreolus,  Thorn.  Hurtado. — Tom,  ii.  tr.  ult. 
n.  501. 

Neqne  oportet,  ut  confessor  sibi  psrsuadsat,  st  judicet  etiam  probabiliter,  ita  ssse 
faturuni  ut  pajnitens  a  peccando  abstinsat,  ssd  satis  sst,  ut  sxistimst  tunc  habers  tals 
propositum,  quamvis  post  brevs  tempus  illud  sit  mutaturus.  Ita  docent  omnes 
anctores. — Idem^  disp.  xxxii.  sect.  ii.  n.  ii.  p.  426. 

Bcotus  in  iv.  dist.  xiv.  q.  ult.  art.  iii.,  and  Sylvester  after  him,  sum.  v.  confessio,  n. 
xxiv.,  hold  that  neither  sorrow  for  sin,  nor  resolution  against  it  (no,  not  so  little  as 
they  ascribe  to  attrition)  is  nesdful ;  but  that  a  willingness  to  partake  of  their  sacra- 
ment ia  Buflcient  for  justification  by  it. 
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amongst  them,  a  repenting,  which  wants  the  essentials  of  trae  repentance, 
will  snffice  in  life  or  death. 

Secondly,  A  repentance  or  sorrow  for  sin  which  is  merely  natoral  is 
connted  sufficient.  The  apostle  to  true  repentance  requires  godly  sorrow, 
2  Cor.  Tii.  9,  10,  hut  they,  many  of  them,  thmk  it  not  requisite  that 
it  should  he  godly,  no,  not  in  respect  of  its  original.  That  will  serve 
which  is  not  from  God,  hut  from  nature.  Scotus,  a  leader  of  one  mightj 
squadron  of  their  school  doctors,  determines,  that  such  a  sorrow  may  be  had 
by  the  power  of  nature  as  will  m  congruity  merit  pardon  of  sin.^  And 
Adrian,  Durandus,  with  all  the  Nominals  in  a  manner,  take  that  to  be  his 
judgment,  and  are  of  the  same  persuasion  themselves.  The  Franciseans 
maintained  it  in  the  council  of  Trent.'  Aquinas,  whom  the  rest  of  their 
school  divines  generally  follow,  was  of  that  opinion  too.^  And  the  chief  of 
the  Dominicans,  his  modern  followers  (even  those  of  them  who  are  loath  their 
angelical  doctor  shotdd  appear  to  be  so  much  a  Pelagian),  do  hold,  that  sndi 
a  sorrow  as  is  merely  from  nature  (without  either  habitual  grace  or  special 
assistance)  is  enough  to  justify  him  who  through  ignorance  thinks  it  enough. 
So  Canus  and  Soto  in  Lopez,^  from  whence  Lopez  infers,  that  in  their 
account  such  remorse  for  sin,  as  requires  special  assistance,  is  not  necessair 
to  the  justification  of  a  sinner ;  but  that  may  suffice  which  is  had  from  the 
power  of  nature,  though  the  ground  of  it  be  but  outward  disgrace.^  Thus  if 
we  will  believe  the  Boman  doctors,  Thomists  or  ScoUsts  (ti^e  Jesuits,  who 
serve  themselves  of  both  as  they  see  occasion,  I  need  not  mention,  since 
of  their  concurrence  herein  there  is  no  question),  a  sinner  may  be  saved 
by  such  a  sort  of  repentance  as  is  not  the  gift  of  God,  but  the  pore  issue  of 
corrupt  nature. 

Thirdly,  A  slight  and  inconsiderable  sorrow  (such  as  falls  short  of  what 
the  Scripture  calls  for)  will  suffice  instead  of  true  repentance.  One  act  d 
grief,  they  tell  us,  is  enough  for  the  sins  of  a'  whole  life,  one  only,  there 
needs  not  two.  So  Soto,'  Bellarmine,^  &c.  One  act  will  serve  for  all  sios 
in  general  and  together ;  remembered  or  not  remembered,  in  which  sense 

1  Ezpreese  ipse  (Scotus)  in  iv.  diat.  xiv.  q.  ii.  ait.,  quod  ex  piiris  natoralibns,  cnzn 
commnni  influentia,  potest  esse  attritio,  que  sit  meritum  de  eongruo  ad  deletionem 
peccaii  mortalis — adeo  pro  constanti  ubique  habet,  quod  naturaliter  possumns  disponi 
de  eongruo  ad  justificationem :  quam  solam  dispositionem  ipse  docet.  Atqui 
Adrianus,  Durandus,  et  ferme  Nominales,  et  ita  ilium  sentire  indubie  putant,  et 
sentiunt  ipsi. — Soto^  ibid.  1.  ii.  c.  iv.  p.  68. 

'  That  a  man  by  natural  power  only  may  feel  a  sorrow  for  sin,  which  if  • 
disposition,  and  merit  of  congruity  to  abolish  it,-^Biit.  of  Coun.  of  Trent,  I  ii* 
p.  188. 

^  Ibid,  et  Soto,  ibid.  I.  i.  c.  ii.  Aquinas  opinionem  communem  insequutus  affir 
masset,  tum  quod  homo  ex  naturalibus  posset  se  diaponere  ad  gratiam,  tum  qaod  dis- 
positio  ilia  esset  meritum  de  eongruo,  p.  66. 

*  QuiBstio  oritur,  an  eum  attritions  orat  solum  ex  viribus  natural  aimul  cum  ssen- 
mento  in  re,  possit  paBnitens  justificari.  £t  quidem  qusestio  est,  quie  nobis  Thomistis 
fiicit  negotium,  propterea  quod  Seotua  et  Canus  dariasimi  Thomistie,  videntur  hie 
affirmativam  tenere,  cap.  viii.  p.  58. 

*  P.  66. 

*  S.  Thom.  Nugnus,  Navar,  Victoria,  Sotus,  Pitigianus,  Zerola,  Gajet.,  Palatim 
Canus,  in  Bonarina. — Jbid  d.  v.  q.  v.  p.  6,  n.  i 

Satis  est  si  pssnitens  peccatis  omnibus  memoratls,  unam  detestationem  applioei— 
In  Lopez,  c.  vi.  p.  89. 

'  Neque  illud  exigitur  nt  tot  sint  actns  contritionis,  qnot  aint  peccata— est  oonce- 
dendnm  hominem  nnica  actione  peccata  omnia,  qnsB  memoriae  forte  oocarrunt,dete8tan, 
atque  ob  ea  commissa  dolere  :  alioquin  enim  falsum  esset,  quod  paulo  ante  dewoB- 

utraTimus,  in  momento  posse  hominem  convert!,  et  jnstificari. Ik  Ptenit,  L  iL  c  li 

p.  v44. 
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tbey  say  general  repentance  will  soffice.^  Their  sense  de  Grafiiis  thns 
reports :  A  particular  repentance  is  not  required,  bnt  one  general  will  serve, 
extending  itself,  at  least  virtually,  to  all  mortal  sins,  both  which  he  remem- 
heis,  and  remembers  not ;  with  a  will  to  abstain  from  all ;  this  is  enough 
for  remission  of  sins.' 

Farther,  this  one  act  of  grief  needs  be  but  very  little  and  slender ;  the 
very  least  remorse,  in  the  lowest  degree  that  can  be,  will  serve. 

When  they  require  no  sensible  sorrow  at  all  to  repentance,  but  only  a 
dislike  of  the  will,  or  a  will  not  to  have  sinned,  the  least  and  weakest  motion 
of  the  will  that  way  (against  past  sins)  will  suffice. 

To  the  perfection  of  repentance,  a  certain  slender  inward  grief  is  requisite, 
saith  Maldonate  ;^  one  act  of  contrition,  though  it  be  remiss,  is  enough, 
saith  Tolet.  These  two  are  Jesuits,  but  speak  more  modestly  than  others 
of  their  doctors.  Let  us  hear  Canus :  We  need  not  grieve  for  sin  as  much  as 
we  can ;  such  an  endeavour  is  not  required  in  any  other  precept  for  love, 
faith,  hope,  or  righteousness.^  Yea,  they  would  be  fooUsh  precepts,  if  they 
enjoined  a  certain  degree.  But  if  we  need  not  grieve  so  much  as  we  can, 
how  then  ?  Why,  as  little  as  can  be;  or  if  that  will  not  satisfy,  as  little  as 
we  wilL  Quantumcunqus  sit  remissa,  saith  Navarre.^  Penitence,  be  it  never 
so  little,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  washing  away  of  all  crimes,  according  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  doctors,  quantumvis  remissa,  be  it  as  little  as  you  will, 
says  Lopez  after  Aquinas.*  No  certain  degree,  none  that  can  be  assigned, 
above  the  least  of  adl,  is  requisite  in  Bellarmine,  Victoria,  &cJ  But  should 
there  not  be  a  degree,  more  than  the  least,  for  the  more  grievous  sins  ? 
No,  no  more  for  them  ihan  the  less.  Jn  honesty  we  may  grieve  more  for 
the  greater,  to  comply  with  the  advice  of  God,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for 
it ;  it  is  only  matter  of  counsel,  and  so  left  to  our  pleasure.®  But  must  we 
not  grieve  for  sin,  as  those  who  conceive  it  to  be  hateful  above  all,  and  most 
to  be  avoided  ?  No,  not  that  neither.^  Lopez  tells  us,  that  neither  council 
nor  Scripture  have  declared  it  necessary  to  grieve  for  sin,  as  that  whieh  is 

1  Cajetan,  ram.  v.  contrit,  p.  108,  104 ;  Boto,  diet.  zvii.  q.  ii.  art.  iii. ;  Tol.  1.  iii. 
c.  XV.  p.  516. 

*  Non  reqairi  singularem  Bed  qnod  safficiat  una  generalis,  qaiD  saltern  virtaallter 
86  extendat  ad  omnia  peccata  mortalia,  &c  ,  1.  i.  c.  v.  n.  v. 

Satia  est  ut  concipiat  generalem  ojusmodi  psenitudinem  qusa  yirtute  so  extendat  ad 
omnia  mortifica.  Navar,  c.  i  n.  xxii.,  quod  tenendum  est  cam  Jo.  Majore  et  Carclinale 
S.  Sixti,  alii  commnniter  — In  Bonaein,  ibid,  pnnct  vi. 

'  Ad  perfectionem  psBnitentisB  reqairitur  tennis  qnidam  dolor  intemus,  sum.  q.  xvi. 
art.  i.     Contritio  una  licet  remissa,  1.  iii  c.  v. 

*  Praoceptum  de  acta  fidei  et  de  acta  spei  homo  implet,  etiamsi  non  agat  ex  toto 
conata ;  ergo  et  prsBceptam  de  charitate  et  contritione :  non  ergo  contritio  totum 
animi  conatnm  exigit— qaod  aotem  nallum  ejnsmodi  easet  prsBceptum,  patet,  esset 
enim  atnltom  prseceptam,  qaod  semper  invincibiliter  ignoratar. — Beleet.  de  Panit, 
para.  iii.  p.  841. 

^  Quantamcanqae  sit  remissa— satis  est  ad  crimina  dilnenda,  cap.  i.  n.  xxxi.  Secun- 
dam  men  tern  commnnem  doctornm. 

*  Secondam,  S.  Thorn.  qosBconqae  contritio  vera,  qaantamvis  remissa,  etiam  in 
instanti  concepta,  satis  est  ad  remittenda  omnia  mortalia,  cap.  xv  p.  94. 

De  Psnit.  1.  ii.  c.  xi.  p.  948 ;  Contrit.  n.  cvi. 

^  Dioendam  est  ad  rationem  contritionis  nuUam  definitam  intensionem  reqairi,  sed 
snfficere  subatantiam  actns,  in  qaocanque  grada  fiat. — ^tutra^  torn.  iv.  disp.  iv.  sect.  iv. 
Ita  expresse,  Gabariel,  Soto,  Medina,  Vega,  Nevarros. — Ibid.  n.  ix. 

Vid.  plurea  in  Booacin,  ibid,  punct.  vii.  n.  iii. 

*  Licet  de  graviori  peccato  gravior  reqairatur  psenitentia  sive  penitndo,  hoc  tamen 
intelligendum  est  de  consilio  et  honestate,  non  autem  de  necessitate. — Navar,  c.  i. 
n.  xxxi. 

^  Deteatari  peccatum  supra  omne  malum  penie,  non  necessarium. — Cajettm,  Navar, 
Vfjfo,  m  JSuarej,  ibid.  disp.  iii.  sect.  ix.  n.  viii 
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most  hateful,  and  (which  is  more  than  all)  that  the  council  of  Trent  requires 
it  not.^  Navarre  had  said  as  much  before  him,  only  the  former  thinks  it  may 
be  requisite  that  the  penitent  do  not  expressly  or  positively  form  in  his  mind 
a  resolution  not  to  grieve  for  sin  above  all  that  is  hateful.^  Thus  is  repen- 
tance reduced  in  a  manner  to  nothing.  Jn  respect  of  appreciation,  it  is  too 
much  to  grieve  for  sin,  as  that  which  is  most  odious ;  in  respect  of  intense- 
ness,  it  is  enough  to  grieve  less  for  it  than  other  grievances;  the  least  de^ 
of  all  is  sufficient,  and  that  which  is  next  to  nothing  may  serve. 

Moreover,  this  one  act,  so  extremely  little,  may  be  despatched  in  a  moment^ 
The  least  degree  of  it  is  enough,  but  the  least  continuance  is  too  much ;  all 
the  repentance  that  is  a  sinner's  duty  may  be  perfectly  finished  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye ;  an  indivisible  instant  can  serve  all  the  exigencies  of  it, 
and  it  may  be  as  soon  over  as  a  man  can  say  PeccavL  It  is  such  an  act  w 
vanishes  so  soon  as  ever  it  appears,  and  is  come  and  gone  before  there  is 
time  to  observe  it ;  they  allow  not  the  least  space,  the  least  particle  of  time 
to  be  necessary  for  it.  And  it  is  so  in  faith,  hope,  love,  and  other  virtoes; 
no  man  ever  required  any  space  of  time  for  this ;  so  Bellarmine,^  Canns  de 
Graffiis  ;^  so  Navarre,^  so  idl  in  a  manner ;  for  he  tells  us  it  is  the  common 
sense  of  their  divines.^  The  least  penitence  that  may  be,  in  the  shortest 
time  that  can  be,  yea,  in  that  which  is  less  than  any  particle  of  time,  even 
in  an  instant,  is  enough  to  blot  out  all  crimes.  And  Bcotus,  for  saying  that 
penitence  despatched  in  a  moment  is  not  sufficient  for  pardon,  had  lilce  to 
have  suffered  shrewdly,  every  one  almost  being  ready  to  fall  foul  upon  him; 
but  his  followers  have  compounded  for  him,  and  brought  him  off  witii  a 
distinction,  which  makes  him  say  as  the  rest  do,  whether  he  thought  so  or 
no.^  And  now  it  passeth  currently,  that  all  the  sorrow  which  any  need  hare 
for  all  his  sins  may  be  over  in  less  than  a  minute,  and  may  be  begun,  per- 
fected, and  ended  in  less  time  than  you  can  pronounce  the  least  syllable  of 
miserere,  and  this  they  restrain  not  to  extraordinary  cases,  but  conclude  it 
as  common  to  all.     Finally, 

This  one  little  act,  so  suddenly  despatched,  need  never  return :  do  it 
but  once,  and  no  need  to  do  it  again.  The  act,  though  next  to  nothing  in 
degree,  though  nothing  at  all  as  to  continuance,  is  not  necessanly  to  be 
repeated,  or  the  defect  of  it  to  be  supplied  by  another  act,  though  there  be 
time  and  occasion  for  it ;  all  exercise  of  repentance  for  sin,  supposed  to  be 
thus  pardoned,  upon  any  occasion,  is  altogether  unnecessary.  Having  passed 
one  act  of  grief,  so  extremely  slender  and  so  suddenly  over,  he  needs  never 
trouble  himself  with  it  further.     There  is  no  command^  that  can  oblige  as  to 

^  Nullum  concilium,  nee  sancti,  nee  Bcriptura  aacra,  id  supra  omne  odibile,  dolorem 
necessarium  esse  expressere,  c.  xv.  p.  92. 

*  Cap.  i.  n.  XXV. 

'  Sufficit,  si  fiat  in  instanti. — Bonadn,  ibid,  punct.  viii.  ibi.  Nugniu,  Molfesins, 
et  alii. 

*  Non  requiritur  certua  gradus  intensionis,  neque  mora  uUa  t«mporia  ad  venm 
contritionem — quia  unquam  in  prseceptia  fidei,  apei,  dilectionis,  alianimque  Tirtutnio 
istas  menauras  excogitavit,  &c. — De  P<enit.  1.  ii.  c.  xi.  p.  948. 

^  Canua.  para.  iii. ;  Relect.  de  Pienit,  p.  842. 

*  Graff.  1.  i.  c.  v,  n.  vii. 

*  Secundum  mentem  communem  doctorum,  quam  explicat,  Jo.  Major,  pnoitndo 
circumamicta  debitia  circumatantiia  et  aupradictia,  quantamcunque  remiaaa,  et  breiris- 
aimo  tempore,  etiam  in  inatanti  concepta,  satie  eat  ad  crimina  dUuenda,  cap.  i.  n.  mi* 
et  n.  xxii.  et  n.  xxxviii. 

B  Yid.  Lopez,  cap.  xv.  p.  04,  alii  Sootiataa  videntur  Scotum  aalvare  ejus  aemum  et 
mentem  interpretando— nam  culpam  poaae  remitti  per  contritionem  etiam  remisHUS, 
et  habitam  in  instanti,  non  dubitavit,  &c. 

'  Non  eat  praaceptum  quod  noa  obligat  ad  earn  babendam  bis  apeoiatim  de  eodem. 
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have  it  twice  for  the  same  sin.  Bach  is  the  repentanoe  which,  in  the  church 
of  Borne,  is  counted  sufficient  for  salvation  even  in  ordinary  cases ;  how 
agreeable  it  is  to  that  which  the  Scripture  makes  necessary,  let  others  judge ; 
to  me  it  seems  calculated  for  the  humours  of  those  who  would  be  saved  with 
a  conceit  of  repenting,  without  troubling  themselves  with  the  thing ;  yet  this 
is  not  the  worst.     For, 

Fourthly,  When  they  have  commended  to  sinnera  a  sort  of  repentance 
which  is  not  sufficient  to  save  them,  they  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  insuffi- 
cient, and  yet  maintain  that  it  is  enough,  if  the  sinner  do  but  think  so,  yea, 
or  do  not  think  the  contraxy.  He  that  thinks  he  is  contrite,  saith  Soto» 
when  he  is  not,^  though  his  inward  remorse  be  not  sufficient,  yet  because  he 
means  honestly,  he  shall  iseceive  justifying,  grace  by  the  sacrament.  Navarre 
tells  us  that  Soto  herein  followed  Aquinas  commonly  received,  and  he,^  after 
Franciscus  Victoria,  judgeth  it  to  be  the  plain  senpe  of  the  council  of  Trent  ;^ 
Corduba,  Canus,  and  de  Graffiis,^  with  others,  concur  herein.  As  for  the 
followers  of  Scotus,  amongst  them  it  is  taught,  that  whosoever  thinks  he  is 
contrite^  hath  really  obtained  pardon ;  and  therefore  none,  who  make  account 
they  bring  contritioa  to  the  sacrament,  do  by  itrecei¥e  the  first  grace,  because 
they  are  possessed  of  it  already,  by  thinking  so  welLof  themselves,^  as  Soto 
reports  them.  Add  but  Cardinal  Tolet  (that  we  may  see  how  all  orders 
conspire  herein^),  those  who  come  with  remorse  (which  th^y  think  to  be 
contrition)  receive  the  first  grace.  He  thus  explains  it :  Sometimes  a  man 
hath  some  grief  for  sin  which  is  not  sufficient  for  pardon ;  but  the  sacrament 
being  added,  he  is  pardoned* 

'fikUBy  all  sorts  agree  in  this  conceit^  which  I  know  not  whether  it  be  more 
ridiculous  or  pernicious,  that  a  man's  thinking  he  hath  true  repentance, 
when  he  hath  it  not,  is  enough  (at  least  with  the  sacrament  of  absolution) 
to  save  him.  I^et  any  man  but  delude  himself,  or  he  deluded  by  others,  with 
a  false  conceit  that  he  truly  repents,  when  he  doth  not;  and  any  priest  can 
let  him,  in  his  impenitence,  into  heaven ;  if  the  best  of  the  Boman  guides 
may  be  believed,  or  those  impostors  regarded,  who  hereby  make  it  plain  (if 
they  did  it  no  oUier  way),  that  .they  are  given  up  to  strong  delusions. 

Fifthly,  If  a  man  want  that  penitent  sorrow  which  is  sufficient,  yet  if  he 
signify  ^t  he  would  have  it,  or  that  he  is  sorry  that  he  hath  it  not,  it  is  as 
e^tual  as  if  he  had  it.  The  penitent  is  to  be  asked  (saith  Paludanus) 
whether  he  repent ;  and  if  he  do  not  grieve  suj&ciently,  whether  this  do  not 

— Kavar^  c  i.  n.  xxviii. ;  vid.  Sylveet.  sum.  v.  contrit.  n.  iv.  He  ia  not  obliged  after- 
wards when  he  remembers  his  sins,  Aquinas,  Navar,  Sayrus,  Angles,  Pitigianus, 
Molfesius,  &c. — Bonadn,  ibid,  pnnct.  li.  n.  iz. 

'  Turn  enim  licet  attritio  interna  non  snfficit,  tamen  quia  ille  bona  fide  aocedit, 
recipiet  gratiam  per  Bacraroentnm.-~r/>0  Nat.  et  Chrat.  1  ii.  o.  xv.  p.  101. 

*  Cap.  i.  n.  xlii.  et  n.  xxxv. 

Qnando  non  habet  signa  snfficientia  doloris,  potest  et  debet  interrogare  p«snitentem, 
an  ex  animo  detestetnr  peccatnm,  cni  affirmant!  credere  tenetur.  Et  hoc  idem  dicen- 
dam  est  de  proposito  in  futumm — Ita  doeent  omnes  authores. — Suar,  torn.  iv.  disp. 
xzxii.  sect.  ii.  n.  ii. 

•  Victoria,  Soto,  Ledesma,  Vega,  Cordnba ;  in  Snarez,  1.  iv.  disp.  xx.  sect.  i.  n.  vii. 

*  Qnando  saltern  concipitnr  ob  amorem  Dei— cum  credulitate  quod  habeat  snffi- 
cientem  dolorem,  licet  revera  ilium  non  habeat,  1.  i.  e.  ii.  n.  viii.  et  n.  vi. 

'  Neque  vero  ignore  nominalium  quorundam  opinionem  docentium,  quod  quicunque 
existimat  se  esse  contritum,  revera  obtinuisse  jam  veniam,  atque  adeo  quod  nullus 
cogitans  contritionem  se  adferre  ad  sacramentum,  per  ipsum  reoipit  primam  gratiam : 
quin  vero  jam  xecepit  per  suam  bonam  illam  cogitantiam.— /6id  p.  102. 

•  Aliquando  homo  dolet  de  peccato,  dolore  qui  per  se  non  sufficeret  delere  peccatum, 
et  tamen  accedente  sacrament©  deletur.— Jm«^  1.  ii.  c.  xvi.  p.  460. 

VOL.  m.  ^ 
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displease  him,  and, whether  be  wonld  not  grieve  suffieiently  ;^  and  this  (saith 
he)  is  soflSicient,  which  Syhester  wonld  have  well  observed,  because  one  so 
disposed  may  be  absolved  («.  e.  thoogh  he  want  that  repentance  which  is 
sufficient,  yet  he  hath  enongh  to  pat  him  into  a  saving  state) ;  and  this,  he  tells 
ns,  is  not  only  the  sense  of  Peter  Paladanos,  bat  of  Aquinas  and  Bonaveo- 
tare,  and  all  their  divines.  Navarre  saith  as  much,  approving  it  as  the  opinion 
of  all  their  doctors.'  And  yet  this  willingness,  which  tiiey  will  have  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  sufficient  repentance,  is  but  a  conditional  velleityt  such  w, 
Lopea»  observes,'  may  stand  with  an  absolute  unwillingness  to  repent  suffi- 
ciently ;  such  a  will  as  a  where  may  have  to  leave  the  stews  when  she  hath 
an  absolute  purpose  te  stay  there ;  and  yet  he  himself^  will  have  such  a 
velleity  with  attrition  (which  is  iax  from  true  repentance)  to  be  snffieient  in 
the  want  of  it.     And  this  leads  us  further ; — 

Sixthly^  Aitritien«  though  known  by  the  sinner  to  be  short  of  true  repent- 
ance, is  sufficient  without  it,  to  pass  him  into  a  saving  state,  if  the  sacrament 
be  added.  Betwixt  eontrition  (which  with  them  is  true  or  complete  repent- 
ance) and  this  (Mrition,  the  distance  is  ^[reat ;  they  give  an  account  of  it  in 
many  particulars.^  21uU  is  a  grief  for  ofiending  God,  this  for  temporal  or 
eternal  punishment,  as  the  greatest  evil^  tkat  proceeds  from  filial,  this  from 
slavish  fear ;  that  cannot  be  had  without  supernatural  assistanoe,  this  may 
be  had  by  the  power  of  nature,  say  many  of  them ;  that  is  an  act  formed  br 
grace  and  love,  >ihiB  an  act  unformed,  destitute  of  grace  and  love ;  thai  can 
pass  one  into  the  state  of  grace,  with  a  desire  only  of  the  sacrament,  tkit 
cannot,  without  an  .actual  partaking  of  it ;  so,  in  fine,  that  is  complete 
repentance,  this  but  a  defective  remorse,'  such  as  was  in  Antioehus  and  Judas. 
Attrition,  we  see  by  liheir  own  account,  is  very  far  from  true  repentance,  yet 
being  held  sufficient  for  a  saving  state  without  it,  if  the  sacrament  be  added, 
by  virtue  hereof  repentance  is  most  evidently  rend^ed  needless.  And  sncb 
attrition  they  &mk  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  as  either  ariseth  firom  the 
turpitude  of  ein,  as  it  is  disagreeable  to  reason,  or  firom  fear  of  hell,  or  appre- 
hensions of  temporal  punishments  and  damage,  as  loss  of  health,  credit, 
estate,  &c.  The  council  of  Trent  admits  of  any  of  these.  For  attrition,  br 
their  declaration,^  is  either^  that  v^ich  proceeds  from  consideration  of  the 

^  Seosndam  Pet.  de.  Pal.  a  peonitente  TeqoiTendmn  eat,  si  pnnitet:  et  si  non  raff- 
clenter  dolet,  an  hoc  aibi  displicet,  et  vellet  BufBcienter  dolere.  £t  hoc,  inqoit,  aofficit. 
quod  valde  nota,  quia  sic  dispositos  est^contritna  vel  saltern  attritna,  ut  poaait  abaohi 
— et  est  mens  S.  Thorn.  S.  Bonavent  et  omniam  Theologorozn. — Sum.  v.  contrit  n.  ii. 

'  Cap.  i.  n.  xviii.  et  cap.  z.  n.  iy. 

'  Secandum  doctorea  et  ipenm  Kaffarrani  pienitentia  de  pneteritia  habetnr  per 
latum  conditionalem  actum,  Nollem  peccaaae,  aed  -cum  iatia  condittonalihoa  nolleitati- 
bus  ant  velleitatibna,  atare  poteat  propoaitum  abeolutam  de  aibi  contrario.  Ut  com 
noUeitate  qua  ingruente  procella  mercator  nollet  prqjicere  mercea  auaa  in  mare  aeean* 
dnm,  Ariatot.  atat  abaolutum  propoaltum  eaa  projiciendi.  Et  cum  yelleitate  qnam 
meretrix  in  lapanari  tenet  inde  ezeundi,  atare  poteat  abaolata  voluntas  ibi  manendi. 
Cap.  zv.  p.  01. 

^  Non  auifieit  cum  aacramento  pnnitentiaa  ad  aalotem,  niai  aaltem  attritio  adfit, 
ibid.—  Vide  Suarez. 

*  Vide  Soto  in  ir.  aent.  diet.  zvii.  p.  ii.  art.  iii. ;  Graff.  1.  i.  a  ii.  n.  iii. 

*  Idem  ibid.  C.  Judaa.  C.  Sceleratior ;  de  paen.  diat.  iii. 

'  Quinimo  minima  malum  est  poBuitere  solum  metu  psne,  infamtas  vel  alterins 
mall :  modo  voluutatem  peccandi  ezcludat,  lueulenter  declarat,  ConciL  Trident  Sr«<. 
xiv  c.  ir. ;  Navar.  cap.  I.  n.  viii. ;  Vega  lib.  xiii.  in  Trident,  c.  xiv.  Conoedit  detaa- 
tationera  ob  metum  aliarum  pajnarum,  ease  attritionem,et  contineri  aubprimo  membro: 
nam  Concilium  utrumque  conjunxit,  acil.  ex  metu  gehennaset  pnnarum.  in  Soar.  torn. 
iv.  diap.  V  aect.  ii.  n.  xv.  vide  Bonacin.  ibid,  punct.  iii  n,  iii. ;  Zerola.  Chamerott, 
ritigionua,  at  alii.  ibid. 

"  lUam  vero  contritionem  imperfectam,  quae  attritio  dicitur :  qnoniam  vel  ex  turpi- 
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toipitnde  of  sin,  or  fear  of  hell,  or  other  pnnishmeDt.  And  snch  attrition 
is,  with  the  sacrament,  sufficient  for  pardon,  as  is  determined  by  that  conncil 
in  these  words :  Hereby  he  makes  his  way  to  righteonsness ;  and  although 
without  the  sacrament,  it  [attrition]  cannot  by  itself  bring  a  sinner  to  justi- 
fication, yet  it  disposeth  him  to  obtain  the  grace  of  God  in  the  saerainent  of 
penance.^  So  that,  by  their  doctrine,  attrition  so  disposeth  a  sinner  for  jnsti- 
ficatioD,  that  their  sacrament  being  added,  it  actually  justifies,  t.  e,  puts  a 
sinner  into  a  state  of  grace  and  salvation.  From  this  sentence  of  the  counoil, 
as  Bellarmine  tells  us,'  the  truth  of  what  their  divines  hold  is  conspicuous, 
viz.  that  attrition,  arising  out  of  fear,  is  a  dispoMtion  to  justification,  and  the 
sacrament  being  added,  doth  truly  justify.  How  generally  they  hold  (with 
some  difference  of  notion)  the  sufficiency  of  attrition  with  their  sacrament, 
we  may  see  in  such  as  give  an  account  of  their  opinions  distinctly  (not  taking 
any  of  the  Society  into  the  reckoning) :  it  will  be  enough  but  to  name  some 
of  them,  since  their  suffrages,  after  tiie  determination  of  a  council,  are  less 
needful.  Some  are  for  attrition  improved,^  as  Henricus,  Cretan,  Ferrari- 
ensis,  Petms,  Soto ;  some  for  attrition  mistaken  for  contrition,^  as  Victoria, 
Soto,  Ledesma,  Vega,  Corduba;  some  for  attrition  known  to  be  so,''  as 
Aquinas,  Scotus,  Paludanus,  Gapreolus,  Durandns,  Adrian,  Antoninus,  Syl- 
vester, Canus ;  and  some'  for  the  opinion  of  attrition  without  the  reality.  But 
ibis  is  enough  to  shew  that,  by  the  doctrine  of  their  church,  attrition  with 
the  sacrament  is  sufficient  to  put  a  sinner  into  a  saving  state  at  any  time, 
living  or  dying.  Thus  is  true  repentance  reduced  to  attrition,  and  this  made 
enough  to  qualify  an  impenitent  sinner  for  pardon,  so  as  he  cannot  fail  of  it ; 
and  yet  attntion,  of  what  kind  soever,  can  scarce  pass  for  a  good  quality. 
That  sort  of  it  which  is  rational  (a  dislike  of  sin,  because  it  [is]  disagreeable 
to  reason),  is  not  so  good  in  their  account  as  that  which  is  servile ;  because, 
as  such,^  it  is  but  a  mere  natural  act,  aud  hath  no  respect  to  God,  and  so 
hath  nothing  in  it  which  looks  like  godly  sorrow.  As  for  that  which  is  ser- 
vile (a  dislike  of  sin  only,  or  principally,  for  fear  of  punishment  temporal  or 
eienud),  this  is  so  £Eur  from  being  spiritually  good,  that  it  is  morally  evil ;  so 
bad  it  is,  by  the  authority  and  reason  of  their  own  divines.  Thus  Gregory, 
Almun,  and  Adrian  conclude,^  that  it  is  evil  to  act  out  of  fear  of  punishment, 
as  the  next  end  or  motive.  It  is  no  better  by  the  reasoning  of  others,  who 
would  have  us  think  better  of  it ;  a  sinner  thereby  prefers  himself  before 
God ;  and  that  sure  is  a  sin  (in  any,  unless  they  will  except  *  his  holiness*)  not 
any  repenting  of  sin ;  for  he  that  dislikes  sin  for  punishment  principally,  or 
as  the  greatest  evil,  regards  more  (as  themselves  argue)  that  which  is  evil 

tndinis  peccati  consideraiione,  vel  ex  gehennao  et  pienaram  meta  oommaniter  concl* 
pitTir,  Sess.  xiv.  cap.  iv. 

*  Qao  psenitens  adjatns  viam  sibi  ad  joBtitiam  parat,  et  qaamvis  sine  paanitentiad 
sacntmento  per  se  ad  jnstificationem  peccatorem  perducere  neqneat :  tamen  eum  ad 
Dei  gratiaxn  in  Sacramento  psBnitentifB  impetrandam  disponit. — Ibid, 

*  £t  de  eo  loqtrantur  theologi,  cum  dicunt,  attritionem  ex  timore  oonceptam,  dis- 
f«0itionem  esse  ad  justificationem,  et  Sacramento  accedente,  revera  Justificare,  ut 
perspicaum  est  ex  conciho  Tridentino,  Sess.  xiv.  o.  iv.  de  psanit.  L  ii.  c.  xviii.  p.  972. 

»  Vide  Soarez.  tom.  iv.  disp.  xx.  sect.  i.  n.  v.  *  N.  vii.  »  N.  ix. 

*  8oto,  Oanns,  Vega,  n. 

'  Detestatio  peccati  quia  est  contra  rationem  non  est  sufficions,  quia  non  respicit 
Peom  ipsnm,  nee  peccatam,  nt  est  offensa  ejus^tnm  quia  ex  vi  illius  motin  non  est 
rapematoralis.— /</«fii.  ibid,  di^p.  iv.  sect  it  n.  xi.  Primnm  itaque  genos  imperfectce 
diBplicentisB  est,  com  qnis  dolet  de  peccato  propter  hnroana  natuialiaque  motiva,  ut 
quia  tnrpe  est  et  contra  rationem.— Cantw,  Relect.  de  psenit  pars,  iit  p.  886. 

^  Nonnali  catholid — operari  ex  timore  tanquam  ex  fine  proximo,  jndicant  esse 
malum,  ut  Gregorius,  Almain,  Adrian,  Suar.  ibid.  disp.  v.  sect  ii.  n.  iii.  p.  66.  Vide 
Anget  Sum.  v.  Timor. 
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to  himself,  than  that  which  is  evil  to  God,  and  so  placeth  the  ultimate  end 
in  himself,  not  in  God.^ 

Sect.  8.  Having  thus  reduced  repentance  to  a  thing  no  better  than  we  see 
attrition  is,  as  though  it  were  yet  too  good  and  too  much,  they  bring  attntion 
down  to  nothing.  It  is  but  as  they  describe  it,  a  dislike  of  sin,  not  as  Uut 
is  offensive  to  God,  but  out  of  other  respects,  wherein  self-love  is  most  con- 
cerned, and  slavish  fear  is  most  operative.'  The  least  dislike  of  this  nature 
will  serve,  and  in  the  lowest  degree  that  can  be  :^  nor  need  this  cantinne  aoj 
longer  than  the  least  moment. 

And  it  will  be  sufficient,*  say  some,  though  it  be  but  merely  natnzal.' 
excited  by  some  natural  or  human  motive,  without  the  grace  of  God,  or  his 
divine  assistance ;  so  Canus  and  Soto.  Or  it  will  serve  if  there  be  but  a 
dislike  that  this  dislike  of  sin  is  wanting ;  ^  so  Paludanus,  Navarre,  and  others. 
Or  it  will  be  enough  if  there  be  a  willingness  to  have  it  in  those  who  have  il 
not,^  according  to  the  doctrine  of  their  holy  men,  Aquinas  and  Bichardiis 
especially ;  or  a  man's  thinking,  probably,  that  he  hath  it  when  he  hath  it 
not,^  vdll  serve  the  turn,  so  Canus  and  Vega ;  or  if  he  neither  have  it  iD 
reality  nor  in  conceit,  it  will  suffice,  if  he  be  but  willing  to  partake  of  the 
sacrament  f  for  so,  they  tell  us,  he  is  virtually  willing  to  be  attrite,  and  this 
qualifies  him  for  pardon,  though  he  neither  actually  hath  attrition,  nor  desires 
it ;  so  Scotus,  and  Sylvester  aiter  him.  Thus  after  attrition  hath  swallowed 
up  true  repentance,  yet  it  still  becomes  more  lank  by  their  handling,  and,  in 
fine,  shrinks  quite  away.  But  whether  it  be  Uttle  or  nothing,  it  will  s&ra 
to  justify  them,  yea,  and  that  too  without  their  ritual  penance ;  other  saera- 
ments  or  rites,  with  this,  will  do  it.  They  advance  tiie  sufficiency  of  attri- 
tion, for  all  the  purposes  of  true  repentance,  even  without  their  poiance. 
This,  with  the  eucharist,  will  serve ;  not  (say  they)  that  there  is  need  of  true 
contrition,  a  conceit  that  he  hath  it,  with  this  and  the  eucharist,*  will  pro* 

^  Si  psena  timeatur  tanqnam  maximum,  snpremnm,  pessiranmqne  malum,  time  ett 
prayns  timor,  nam  per  ilium  prefert  homo  malum  suum,  malo  Dei :  unde  in  se,  sob  ii 
Deo,  constituit  finem  ultimum. — Idem.  disp.  i.  de  epe.  sect  iv.  n.  vi. ;  ValaU.  torn,  ill 
djsp.  ii.  q.  ii.  punct.  iii. 

*  Aquinas  ii.  2.  q.  zix.  art.  vi. 

'  NuUa  intontio  vel  duratio  est  de  ratione  contritionis  (Gabriel,  Soto,  Medina,  Veg», 
Navar.)  et  idem  est  de  attritione  propter  easdem  rationes.— /^tior.  ibid.  disp.  v.  seet 
i.  n.  vi. 

^  Ad  effectum  hujus  sacramenti  sufficere  attritionem  naturalem,  t.  e.  soils  viribos 
natursB  elicitam :  sive  ilia  sit  concepta  ex  motivo  »temo  et  honesto,  ut  est  fugeie 
pflBuas  infemi,  vel  turpitudinem  peccati,  sive  ex  motivo  temporali  et  indifferente,  nt 
est  vitare  infamiam,  vel  aliud  temporale  detrimentum. — Soto  et  Oanut,  ibid.  disp.  xx. 
sect.  ii.  n.  vii. 

*  Satis  est,  ut  quidam  dicunt,  quod  panitens  dlsplicentiam  habeat,  quod  de  peccato 
non  dolet. — Ibid.  sect.  i.  n.  ii. 

*  Snfficit,  si  quis  vellet  habere  displicentiam,  et  Dei  gratiam  cavendi  in  postenim : 
quia  talis  est  attritio  virtualiter,  secundum  doctrinam  sanctorum,  maxima,  8.  Thorn, 
et  B.ich, —Sylvest.  Sum.  v.  Confess,  i.  n.  xxiv. 

'  Aliqni  sentinnt  ad  hunc  effectum  uon  esse  neceesariam  veram  attritionem,  in 
re  existentem,  sed  inculpabiliter  et  probabiliter  putatam  suffioere,  quod  seusit  Gaoas 
et  Vega.  1.  xiii.c.  xxxiv.— ^Stiar.  ibid.  sect.  ii.  n.  ii  et  alii  in  Bonacin,  ibid.  q.  v.  p.  iii 
n.  vi. 

^  Imo  dicitur  fortius  secundum  Scotnm,  quod  snfficit,  quem  velle  talem  diaplioen- 
tiam  non  solum  formaliter,  sed  etiam  virtualiter,  earn  volendo  in  sua  causa,  t.  e.  in 
Sacramento  pffiuitentiie  justificante,  quia  in  iv.  dist.  xiv.  q.  alt.  in  art.  il.  tenet,  quod 
ad  consequendam  gratiam  per  hoc  sacramentum,  non  reqniritur  attritio :  sed  suffieit 
voluntas  suscipiendi  hoc  sacramentum,  &c. — SylvtH,  ibid. 

Imo  aliqni  Doctores  asserunt  hoc  valere  (viz.  attritionem  putatam)  etiamsi  omiass 
sit  vera  attritio  ob  negligentiam  in  prteparatione  fadenda.— ^onoem.  ubi  supta  de 
pcBuit.  d.  V.  q.  V,  sect.  i.  p.  8,  n.  vi. 

»  Aquinas  xiii.  q.  Ixxix.  art.  i.  ii.  in  ToL  1.  vi.  c.  xvL    Halensis  in  Victorell,  ibid. 
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eare  him  pardon.  This,  with  extreme  nnetioo,  will  serre,  as  Sylvester^  tells 
ns ;  yea,  this  may  be  enough  without  any  sacrament  at  all,  as  if  a  man  in 
mortal  sin,  and  so  (with  them)  not  in  the  state  of  grace,  be  killed,  because 
he  is  a  Christian,  while  he  is  asleep.  If  he  was  attrite,  and  willing  to  suffer 
before,  by  virtue  hereof  his  sins  are  pardoned ;  so  CajetaUt  Sotus»  and 
Lopez^  after  them. 

In  short,  the  mass  may  serve  their  turn ;  for  divers  of  them  hold  that  this 
being  offered  for  such  as  are  attrite,  by  virtue  thereof  (ex  opere  operato)  im- 
mediately, and  without  more  ado,  they  have  pardon  of  mortal  sins  and 
habitual  grace ;  so  Cathannus  (in  Oanus,  loc.  Theol.  1.  zii.  o.  ziii.  p.  698) 
and  others. 

Here  is  competent  provision  made  that  sinners  may  perish  securely,  and 
never  look  after  true  repentance,  Uving  or  dying.  There  is  but  one  thing 
which  may  seem  to  give  some  check  to  this  great  encouragement.  These 
administrations,  whereby  they  will  have  the  impenitent  saved,  depend  upon 
a  priest ;  and  the  sinner  may  be  in  such  circumstances  (though  this  be  very 
rare)  wherein  a  priest  cannot  be  had ;  and  then,  if  he  should  chance  to  die 
without  contrition,  he  will  perish.  But  this  need  not  disturb  any  in  their 
course  of  impenitence ;  for  in  case  of  necessity,  where  a  priest  cannot  be 
had,  another  may  serve  in  his  stead ;  though  he  be  a  laic,  confession  may 
be  made  to  him,  and  God  will  supply  the  want  of  a  priest ;  so  Aquinas  (in 
iv.  dist.  xvii.  q.  iii.  art.  iii.) ;  or  he  may  have  the  eucharist  administered  to 
him  without  a  priest ;  and  it  is  their  common  doctrine  that  the  eucharist 
justifies  one  that  is  in  mortal  sin  if  he  be  attrite,  and  thinks  but  himself  con- 
trite ;  yea,  he  may  administer  it  to  himself  with  the  same  effect  in  case  of 
necessity.  Divers  of  all  sorts  amongst  them  are  of  this  opinion.  The  autho- 
rity of  Aquinas  is  alleged  for  it  (iii.  q.  Ixzxii.  art.  iii.),  and  Oajetan  in  Mat.  xxvi. 
The  example  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  (commonly  produced),  who,  having  the 
sacrament  by  her,  administered  it  to  herself,  is  highly  approved  by  all. 

Thus  far  Satan  has  prevailed  with  them  to  promote  the  damnation  of 
sinners,  by  hardening  them  in  impenitence,  even  when  the  interest  of  their 
priests  seems  a  little  concerned.  But  what  if  a  cathoHc  sinner,  relying  upon 
such  impostors,  still  neglect  true  repentance,  and  death  to  surprise  him  so 
suddenly  as  to  render  these  other  devices  unpracticable  ;  is  not  his  case  then 
desperate  ?  No ;  he  may  have  as  good  hopes  of  salvation  as  other  catholics 
have,  a  probable  ground  for  his  hope  (and  none  must  have  any  certainty). 
Such  a  ground  is  the  judgment  of  their  angelical  doctor,  who  declares  that 
if  one  sick  desires  penance,  and  before  the  priest  comes  he  dies,  or  is  speech- 
less, the  priest  may  look  on  him  as  if  he  had  confessed,  and  may  absolve  him, 
being  dead  (Opusc.  Ixiii.  de  offic.  Sacerd.).  Accordingly  Clemens  YIQ.  absolved 
one  whom  he  saw  falling  from  St  Peter's  church  in  Rome  (Molfes.  t.  i.  tr.  7. 
e.  V.  n.  xlviii.) ;  so  that  any  may  be  absolved,  Le.  pardoned  and  sanctified 
(for  the  sense  of  the  priest's  absolve  is,  I  give  thee  grace  which  pardons  thy 
sins,  Impendo  tibi  gratiam  remiaaivam  peccatorum ;  ut  communtter  doctores ;  in 
Jo.  Sane.  disp.  xxvii.  n.  xviii.)  even  after  they  are  dead,  if  they  did  but  desire 
confession  before.  Now,  those  amongst  themselves  who  do  not  desire  con- 
fession while  they  live,  are  such  only  as  will  not  have  salvation  if  they  might 
upon  the  most  trivial  terms,  and  so  none  need  fear  damnation,  how  impenitent 

Soto  d.  xii.  q.  i.  art.  iv.  dicit  banc  esse  D.  Thomae  sententiam,  at  omnium.  Suarez 
says,  omnes  theologi  ita  docent,  torn.  iii.  disp.  Ixiii.  sect.  ii. 

»  Sum.  V.  Sacram.  n.  iv.  Navar.  jnxta  opinionem,  S.  Thom.  communitei;  receptam 
c.  xxiii.  n.  xiii.  this  may  (as  they  say  of  all  their  sacraments)  ex  attrito  facere  con- 
tritum,  infundendo  gratiam  primam,  ut  communiter  tenent  omnes,  in  Jo.  Sane.  d.  xxvii. 
n.  viii. 

*  Cap.  xii.  p.  83,    £t  hoc  videtur  sentire  D.  Thom. 
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fjoever  otherwise  they  live  and  die,  but  stioh  as  are  worse  than  any  deyil 
now  in  hell.  And  who  can  accnse  Uiem  as  too  rigid,  if  they  make  true  re- 
pentance nnavoidably  necessary  for  such  as  these^  since  this  doctrine  makes 
it  needfnl  for  none  besides  ? 

All  these  ways  any  man  may  be  saved  without  true  repentance,  if  he  will 
belicTe  the  Boman  doctors  (thongh,  if  we  believe  Christ,  he  shall  certaiolj 
perish  that  repents  not,  whatever  conrse  he  takes  besides).  Any  of  these 
are  probable,  and  may  be  by  their  principles  (having  grave  doctors^  more  than 
enongh,  to  anthorize  them)  safely  followed ;  bnt  that  of  the  conncil's  pre- 
scribing is  infallible,  and  will  not  fail  to  secure  those  who  practise  it,  if  aoj- 
thing  in  their  chnrch  may  have  credit,  nor  can  fail  to  min  those  who  follow 
it  if  the  word  of  God  may  be  tmsted.  Thus,  while  they  wonld  increase  their 
party  by  having  it  thought  that  in  their  way  scarce  any  Boman  eatholk 
will  be  damned,  they  take  the  course  (in  this  as  in  other  parttcnlais)  that 
none  who  will  follow  them  can  be  saved,  unless  salvation  be  for  the  impenitent 

Sect.  9.  By  this  it  is  also  manifest  that  the  charge  brought  against  them  id 
the  three  last  articles  for  making  saving  faith,  love  to  God,  and  trae  repentance, 
needless  in  life  or  death,  is  not  founded  only  upon  the  opinion  of  their  private 
doctors,  or  the  greatest  part  of  them,  but  hath  that  which  they  count  the 
surest  ground  of  all,  the  determination  of  a  general  council  confirmed  by  the 
pope.  For  if  attrition  be  sufficient,  as  that  council  declares,  then  true  re- 
pentance is  not  necessary.  If  grief  for  sin,  out  of  slavish  fear  or  shame  only, 
without  any  love  to  God,  be  enough,  then  love  to  God  is  needless ;  and  if 
love  be  not  needful,  then  faith,  which  works  by  love,  and  is  the  only  sariog 
faith,  is  needless,  till  there  be  no  time  for  it  to  work. 

But  is  it  credible  that  they  who  sometimes  seem  to  lay  so  great  stress 
upon  these  graces,  as  necessary  to  salvation,  should  contradict  not  only  the 
Scriptures,  but  themselves,  and  make  them  needless,  not  only  all  a  man's  life 
before,  but  even  when  he  is  dying  ?  Sure,  they  miist  have  some  device  to 
^PPfy>  ^  pretence  at  least,  the  want  of  these,  if  not  before,  yet  at  the  point 
of  death,  and  will  substitute  something  in  their  stead  of  supposed  equivalenee 
to  them.  Indeed,  they  are  fruitful  in  inventions  tending  to  min  souls  and 
subvert  the  doctrine  of  salvation ;  and  one  particularly  they  have  in  this  ww, 
and  that  is,  what  we  before  mentioned,  their  sacrament  of  penance.  Iffhen 
a  man  is  near  death,  if  he  be  attrite  and  confess  his  mortal  sins  to  a  priest» 
and  be  absolved,  by  virtue  thereof  he  hath  remission  of  sins,  and  together 
therewith  infusion  of  grace,  particularly  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Thus 
they  come  to  have  grace  in  a  moment  who  lived  graceless  all  their  ^ys  before, 
and  had  died  so  if  such  a  rite  had  not  been  provided  for  their  relief.  By 
virtue  of  this  sacrament,  love  is  planted  in  Uieir  heai^,  and  their  fidth  m 
God ;  and  sorrow  for  sin  is  formed  by  love,  and  becomes  saving,  so  that  if 
they  die  presently  in  that  state,  their  salvation  is  secured.  But  what  if  they 
live,  must  not  these  habits  be  afterwards  exercised  ?  must  not  there  be  some 
act  of  contrition  in  those  who  never  had  any  before  ?  No ;  by  their  doe- 
trine  there  is  no  necessity  for  it,  though  there  be  no  true  actual  repentanoe 
without  it.  The  question  is  in  one  of  their  greatest  divines,  Whether  in  the 
law  of  grace,  after  justification  obtained  by  the  sacrament  of  penance  with 
attrition  alone,  there  remain  any  obligation  to  have  contrition  9^  And  it  is 
resolved  that  there  is  no  such  obligation,  and  that  this  is  the  judgment  of  all 

*  An  etiam  in  lege  gratis,  poet  obtentam  jnetiflcationem  per  aacramentum  i»ni- 
tentitt  cum  sola  attritione,  maneat  haeo  obligatio  habendi  contritionem  ?  Dioeo<Io" 
eat,  per  se  loquendo,  non  manere  in  lege  nova  obligationem  hano  pobt  pnBdJctam 
juBtiflcationem.  Ita  eentitint  omnea,  qui  pntant  sacramentum  ptenitentia9  jn«tific»w 
cum  Bola  attritione  cognita.— ^Sttora,  torn.  iv.  disp.  xv.  eect.  iv.  n.  xii.  et  xiii. 
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those  who  hold  that  the  sacrament  of  penance  doth  jastifjr  with  attrition 
alone,  known  to  be  so ;  and  these  are  the  most  for  number,  and  the  most 
considerable  for  authority  in  their  church  and  schools,  Aquinas  and  Scotus 
both,  whom  the  rest  most  commonly  follow,  concurring  in  it,  besides  their 
great  council.^ 

Sect.  10.  This,  then,  is  the  doctrine  of  their  church,  introduced  there  in- 
stead of  that  of  tiie  gospel.  The  habits  must  serve  to  save  them  without 
their  acts,  and  the  sacrament  of  penance  will  help  those  that  are  attrite  to 
those  habits.  Here  is  all  the  hopes  they  have  for  sinners  whom  they  have 
encouraged  to  continue  all  their  days  without  repentance,  saviag  faith,  or  love 
to  God,  even  to  the  very  article  of  death.  If  tins  sacrament  do  not  perform 
all  this  for  them,  they  wiU  not  deny  but  they  are  certainly  damned.  But 
what  ground  have  they  for  this,  upon  whidi  their  everlasting  estate  depends? 
None  at  all  but  their  own  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  such  men  as  them- 
selyes,  without  any  support  from  the  word  of  Gk)d.  if  their  own  word  will 
secure  them  for  etemky,  they  are  safe  enough  ^  otherwise,  trusting  to  this, 
they  are  lost  for  ever ;  the  whole  weight  of  their  salvation  hangs  upon  a 
spider's  web,  spun  out  of  their  own  eonoeits.  For  this  sacrament  of 
penance,  upon  whieh  all  depends,  is  a  mere  invention  of  their  own ;  there  is 
no  divine  institution  for  it,  it  was  never  authorised  by  God,  he  never  pro- 
mised anything  to  it,  or  any  part  of  it  upon  their  terms,  moch  less  any  such 
thing  as  they  expect. 

And  who  but  they  who  are  under  the  power  of  strong  deksions  would 
trust  to  anything  for  salvation  without  a  word  from  him  who  is  the  abso- 
lute disposer  of  grace,  and  the  sovereign  Lord  of  life  and  death  ?  Some  of 
themselves  acknowledge  that  their  sacrament  of  penance^  was  never  instituted 
by  Christ.     And  many^  of  them  hold  that  the  material  parts  of  it  have  no 

*  Aqomu,  Scotiw,  Paludanvs,  CapreoltiBr  DnrandHa,  Adrian,  Antonrnma,  Sylvester, 
Caiiiia,  ibid.  disp.  zz.  seet  i.  n.  ix.  Corduba,  Vega,  Sotts  in  Vasquez.  (Cordaba 
rlocet,  quod  qui  jvstificatnB  est  Sacramento  psniitentinv  cam  contritione  tantam  ezia* 
tima^  non  tenetur  eomndem  peceatorum  contritionem  veram  habere ;  et  earn  aperte 
colligere  licet  ex  Soto.    £t  ita  Vega)  in  iii.  Thorn,  q.  86.  a.  ii  d.  iL  n.  xi 

'  Gloesa  qnam  nonnnlli  Canonists  secnti  ennt.  Erasmoa,  B.  Bhenanua,  Bonaven- 
tnra,  Alexander  Alensis,  Hugo  Victor,  Jansepiiis,  in  Suarez,  tom.  iv.  disp.  xvii.  sect. 
i.  n.  ix. 

*  The  essentials  of  this  pretended  sacrament  are  with  them  its  mattei  and  form. 
The  matter  of  it  consists  in  contritien,  confession,  and  satisfaction; ;  each  of  these  are 
acknowledged  by  their  own  anthors  to  be  nnnecessary  any  way,  or  at  least  by  Christ  s 
iustitatioD.  Contrition,  and  therewith  true  repentance,  is  dismissed  as  unnecessary 
to  thiB  rite,  not  only  by  their  other  doctors,  bat  by  the  council  of  Trent,  and  another 
thing  assumed  instead  of  it,  as  we  saw  before.  Satisfaction  is  as  unnecessary  in  their 
aooonot.  There  is  no  need  either  that  the  priest  should  enjoin  it  (D.  Thomas,  Petrns 
I'aJndanns,  Petrus  Soto,  Victoria,  Ledesma,  Cajetan,  Navar,  ibid.  disp.  xxxviii.  sect. 
iiL  n.  ii.  et  iv.)  or  that  the  confitent  should  submit  to  it.  Scotus,  Gabriel,  Medina, 
Sylvester,  Amilla,  I^avar,  Hoetiensis,  Panormitan,  Cajetan.  ibid.  <Cst.  xxxviii.  sect.  vii. 
n.  i.  Thus  all  material  in  it  is  reduced  to  confession,  and  so  the  rite  has  almost  lost 
its  name,  being  now  eommonlv  styled  the  sacrament  of  confession.  Yet  confession 
is  acknowledged  not  to  be  of  divine  institution  by  all  their  canonists.  Sunt  inter 
catholie>9  quipuiafU  nullum  e»9edivmumprweeptum  de  eonfeMtiofu^  ut  omnes  deeretorum 
inierpretes,  et  inter  »cholaitieo»^  Seotue,  Malthnat.  Sum.  q.  xviii.  art.  iv,  and  their 
beat  divines  deny  the  necessity  of  it  as  to  this  rite.  Rune  modum  Seeretce  eonfeseionia  non 
eue  de  neee$iitate  hujue  taeramenti,  Ita  doeent  fiequentiuM  eeholaatiei.  Alensis,  D. 
Thomas,  Major,  Richardus  de  Saneto  Victore,  Paludanus,  Soto,  Adrian,  Richardus, 
Medina,  Pet  Soto,  Vega.  Castro,  Cajetan  {Ckriatum  non  inetituiete  aurieularem  con- 
feenonemX  Canus.  St  nunc  eeneeo  hone  doetrinam  eertam  ex  eoneilio  TridentinOf  vii. 
peque  in  inetitutione  poiuit  Chrittua  Dominue  modum  Hcretm  confeuionia.  Suar.  ibid, 
disp.  xxi.  sect  ii.  n.  ix.  p.  290. 

Tea,  the  form  of  it  (their  mode  of  absolution)  is  denied  by  their  dirines,  who  hold 
tliat  the  priests  cannot  forgive  sins  properly  as  to  the  fault  and  eternal  punishment 
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such  institution.  Now,  to  trnst  to  any  device  of  man  for  spiritaal  effeeta  of 
80  high  a  nature  is  impious  folly ;  but  to  lay  their  salvation  on  it  is  prodi- 
gious madness.  They  may  witii  as  much  reason  expect  the  iniiuion  of 
grace  from  the  sprinklii^  of  holy  water,  or  the  cleansing  of  a  soul  at  death 
from  the  guilt  and  stain  of  sin  by  a  priest's  spittle ;  tiie  Lord  hath  gi^en 
them  no  more  ground  to  expect  any  more  from  ihe  one  than  firom  the  other. 

But  I  need  not  insist  upon  anytiiing  which  they  may  have  the  confidenea 
to  deny.  It  will  be  plain  enough  by  what  they  cannot  but  ^acknowledge,  that 
neither  pardon  nor  grace  can  be  expected  from'their  sacrament  of  penance  u 
ordered  by  them.  For  4hey  assert  that  pardon  and  grace  are  always  in- 
separably conferred  together,  so  that  he  hath  no  infused  grace  that  hath  not 
pajdon.^  And  it  cannot  be -denied  but  that  pardon  can  never  be  had  withoot 
true  repentance ;  in  Scripture  nothing  is  more  evident ;  he  therefore  that 
comes  to  the  sacrament  of  penance  wiUi  attrition  only,  and  so  without  true 
repentance,  he  gets  thereby  nothing  at  all ;  neither  pardon,  which  cannot  be 
had  without  repentance,  nor  infused  grace,  which  is  never  had  withoot 
pardon ;  neither  love,  nor  faith  working  by  love,  nor  godly  Borrow,  nothiog 
that  is  saving,  unless  he  can  have  it  without  God,  or  against  what  he  hath 
expressly  declared.  So  that  if  he  comes  to  their  sacrament  in  a  damnable 
condition,  he  certainly  dies  so,  for  any  relief  ihat  rite  will  afibrd  him.  And 
therefore  their  doctrine,  which  enoourageth  sinners  to  live  all  their  life  with- 
out saving  faith,  or  love,  or  repentance,  in  confidence  that  this  rite  will  help 
them  to  these  graces  when  they  are  dying,  is  a  damning  impofitore ;  and 
their  sacrament  of  penance,  a  most  pernicious  trap  to  draw  sinners  (as  thej 
set  and  bait  it)  out  of  the  way  of  salvation  whilst  they  live,  and  to  plunge 
them  into  hell  wh«i  they  die,  without  any  apprehension  of  their  danger  tlli 
there  be  no  way  to  escape  it. 

Sect.  11.  Hereby  th^  manifestly  declare  themselves  to  be  enemies  to 
Christianity  and  ihe  souls  of  men.  For  what  more  effectual  course  could 
they  take  to  destroy  these,  and  root  out  that,  than  by  concluding  it  certain 
(as  certain  as  they  ^ould  have  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent  accounted), 
that  though  sinners  neglect  the  great  duties  and  acts  of  Christians,  and  live 
in  any  wickedness  opposite  to  the  rule  of  Christ,  yet  the  church  hath  a 
device  to  save  them,  and  by  it  they  may  be  sure  to  escape  hell  without  true 
repentance !  What  is  this  but  to  declare  that  the  most  damnable  neglects 
and  practices  shall  never  damn  them  ?  Though  they  never  repent  thereof,  the 
church  hath  a  trick  to  secure  them  notwithstanding.  What  is  this  but  to 
proclaim  that  the  laws  of  God  and  the  rules  of  the  gospel  are  unnecessary 
impositions,  without  the  observance  whereof  salvation  may  be  had  ?  The 
knowledge  of  Christ,  explicit  faith  in  him,  actual  love  of  him  (which  com- 
prise all  the  rest),  as  they  teach,  are  not  necessary  as  means,  salvation  may 
be  had  without  them.  And  as  for  a  necessity  hereof  by  virtue  of  any  pre- 
cept, that  is  not  considerable,  but  in  reference  to  the  danger  of  not  obsernng 
the  precept ;  and  there  is  no  danger  in  this,  though  the  neglect  hereof  were 

Qui  ruffant  potettatem  aUtvium  extendi  ad  remtsionem  culpa  morinlu.  So  Hagistt^r 
B'entent,  Hugo,  et  Ricbardus  de  Sancto  Yictore,  Alensis  et  BoDaventora,  Gabriel. 
Major,  Snpplementum  Qabr.  Medina,  Adrian,  Petr.  Soto,  Altiaiodo'renaia,  Abulensis. 
— Ilnd.  disp.  XX.  sect.  i.  n.  iii. 

^  Undo  in  ipaajustificaiionecum  remiBsione  peocatorum  h»c  omnia  eimnl  infiiFft 
accepjt  homo  per  Jeaum  Christum  cni  inseritur,  fidem,  spem,  charit&tem.  Concil. 
Trident.  Sess.  vi  c.  yii.  Gratia  non  prsBcedit  sed  aimol  infunditnr  cam  remiatione 
peccatorum.  'Bellarm.  de  paenitent.  1.  c.  p.  964. 

Sperare  a  Deo  remissionem  peccatorum  sine  pienitentia — modus  prasumptionis 
conjunctns  cum  hssresi.  Pet.  8.  Joseph.  Dei  1  prsecept.  art  iv.  Aquinas,  Armgon, 
Bannes,  Malderua,  et  alii  in  et  cum  Bonacin.  in  1  prascept.  q.  iii.  p.  L  ^  4. 
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in  their  acconnt  a  mortal  sin,  no  more  than  in  venials  (or  no  Bins  at  all),  if 
it  will  not  damn  those  who  never  tmlj  repent  of  it.  So  that  plainly  by  ex- 
cusing sinners  from  repentance,  they  make  all  sins  safe  and  all  duties  need- 
less ;  and  give  men  assorance  that  they  may  live  and  die  impenitently,  in 
the  neglect  of  all,  even  the  most  important  duties,  and  in  the  practice  of  any, 
the  worst,  wickedness,  and  yet  be  saved.  There  never  was  any  heresy 
broaehed  in  the  world  more  monstrons  and  pernicious  than  this  which  the 
oonncil  of  Trent  hath  brought  forth ;  it  hath  all  the  damnable  wickedness, 
both  as  to  judgment  and  practice,  that  ever  was  or  can  be  on  earth,  in  the 
bowels  of  it.  It  promotes  the  birth,  the  growth,  the  continuance  thereof;  for 
it  promiseth  safety  to  impenitency  therein,  yea,  salvation  too,  by  a  knack  of 
a  very  easy  use  and  new  invention.  It  hath  in  it  the  venom  of  all  damning 
opinions,  practices,  and  neglects ;  for  that  which  makes  them  all  deadly  is 
impenitency ;  nor  would  they  without  this  be  finally  and  unavoidably  destruc- 
Uve.     But  this  would  have  impenitency  itself  swallowed. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

JTieir  doctrine  leaves  no  necessity  of  holiness  of  Itfcy  and  the  exercise  of 
Christian  virtues. 

Sect,  1.  Holiness  of  life  is  needless  by  the  popish  doctrine  ;  though  the 
Lord  hath  made  this  every  way  necessary,  both  as  a  duty  wbich  he  indis- 
pensably requires,  and  as  a  means  without  which  he  ordinarily  will  save  no 
man.  It  is  declared  necessary  both  ways  at  once,  Heb.  zii.  14.  The  papists 
indeed  boast  much  of  it,  and  seem  sometimes  to  lay  great  stress  on  it,  as  if 
they  would  have  it  to  be  a  character  of  the  true  church ;  concluding  theirs 
is  the  only  true  church,  because  there  is  no  holiness  to  be  found  in  the  world 
bat  amongst  them  only.  Thus  they  pretend  it  to  be  of  greatest  consequence ; 
bat  this  is  but  to  serve  another  turn,  the  design  is  not  for  holiness  of  life, 
for  their  doctors  count  that  more  than  needs.  And  really  they  are  extreme 
good  husbands  here,  and  make  a  little  holiness  go  a  great  way ;  for  it  is 
Plough  to  denominate  the  universal  church  holy,  if  there  be  but  one  holy 
person  in  it.  So  Costerus :  How  many  soever  of  its  members  be  dead  and 
impious,  so  long  as  there  is  any  one  man  that  retains  holiness,  the  church 
must  be  called  holy.^  And  then  to  make  this  one  man  holy,  one  act  of 
virtue  is  enough,  and  that  a  very  slender  one  too ;  for,  saith  Bannes,  any 
one  act  of  churity,  how  weak  soever  it  be,  is  enough  to  fulfil  aU  the  com- 
mandments of  God.^  Now,  he  is  doubtless  a  holy  man  who  fulfils  all  those 
commandments.  Further,  this  one  act  he  need  but  do  once,  and  that  not 
all  his  life ;  he  may  defer  it  till  he  die,  if  he  have  no  mind  to  trouble  himself 
with  it  in  any  part  of  his  life  before,  as  we  have  abready  shewed.  Yea,  and 
he  may  be  excused  from  it  when  he  is  a-dying  too,  as  well  as  whilst  he  lives, 
if  he  can  but  get  a  priest  to  absolve  him;  and  the  priest  must  absolve  him, 
if  the  dying  man  give  but  any  sign  which  may  be  interpreted  a  desire  of  it.^ 

^  Tametsi  ejus  plurima  membra  sint  emortna  et  impia,  noa  amittit  tamen  sancti 
Domen,  qaamdiu  vel  unus  pietatem  ex  animo  colens,  retinet  sanctitatem.  Enchirid. 
liii.  c.  yiii.  PoBsibile  est,  qaod  tota  fides  remaneret  in  nno  solo :  et  verum  esset  dicere, 
qnod  fides  non  deficit  in  ecclesia. — Ahbas  in  Sylvest,  v.  GoDcil.  n.  iii. 

'  Quilibet  actus  charitatis,  quantumlibet  remiasos,  sufficit  ad  implendum  omnia 
precepta.    In  ii.  2,  x.  q.  xliy.  a.  v. 

3  Vide  above  forty  doctors  for  this  in  Jo.  Sane.  disp.  xliv.  n.  zxxiv.  Sacramenta 
baptism!  et  absolutionis  posse  conferri,  etiam  lis  qui  in  periculo  vitee  sunt,  licet  ip^i 
▼i  morbi  oppressl  nou  habeant  usum  rationis  aut  sensuum  :  modo  constet  eos  antea 
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And  their  sacrament  he  must  have,  and  be  abeolTed  absolntelj,  when 
speechless  and  senseless,  if  any  can  bat  witness  that  he  desired  confession, 
Antonin.  iii.  part.  tit.  10,  cap.  ii. ;  Sylvest.  v.  confess,  iii.  n.  16 ;  Paladan. 
dist.  xxi.  q.  2.  a.  2.  concl.  2.  Yea,  if  he  did  not  desire  it,  nor  ever  give 
any  sign  of  repentance,  he  may  be  conditionally  absolved,  Bitoale  Panli.  5. 
And  though  he  have  lived  wickedly  without  restraint  all  his  days,  if  ai  last 
gasp  he  be  attrite,  and  have  but  (though  it  never  appear)  the  virtue  of  Judas 
(only  hoping  better,  t.  e.  presuming  more,  than  he  did),  by  virtue  of  such 
absolution  he  will  be  as  certainly  saved  as  other  good  caUioUcs;  thou^  the 
other  unfortunate  wretch,  for  want  of  a  priest  (as  virtoous  as  himself),  to 
absolve  and  give  him  hope,  was  unhappily  damned. 

See  here  a  most  compendious  way  to  be  holy  I  Who  can  imagine  any 
other  but  that  such  principles  as  these  make  holiness  of  life  extreme^ 
needful  ?  But,  more  particularly,  we  may  discover  how  necessazy  they 
judge  it,  by  what  they  determine  coQceming  the  necessity  of  exercising 
Christian  virtues,  and  the  forsaking  of  sin.  There  is  no  need  of  either  <tf 
these  by  their  doctrine. 

Sect,  2.  It  is  not  necessary  to  live  in  the  exercise  of  sach  virtues  (thon^ 
one  would  think  that  religion  could  not  be  Christian  which  obligeth  not  the 
professors  of  it  to  Christian  virtues,  and  excuseth  them  from  the  most  proper 
character  of  true  Christianity),  yet  those  who  have  the  confidence  to  account 
themselves  the  only  true  Christians  do  this.  For  they  teach  that  the  acts  of 
these  virtues  are  required  by  affirmative  precepts,  and  such  commandmentB 
oblige  not  at  all  times ;  no,  nor  always  when  there  is  occasion  and  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  them,  but  only  in  the  article  of  necessity ;  and 
when  this  is,  it  is  not  certain,  Ihere  is  no  determination  of  it,  it  must  be  left 
to  discreet  men  to  judge ;  and  being  left  to  men,  either  they  find  no  time 
for  it  at  all,  or  none  that  will  signify  it  needful  to  live  in  the  exercise  of  such 
virtues.  To  exert  an  act  of  virtue  once  a  year,  or  once  in  many  years,  or 
once  in  a  whole  life,  or  at  the  hour  of  death,  is  far  enough  firom  the  daily 
exercise  of  Christian  virtues,  or  an  intimation  that  it  is  needful  in  their 
account  who  so  determine.  But  indeed  their  church  is  more  indulgent,  and 
assures  them  all  (that  have  no  more  regard  for  their  souls  than  to  believe  it), 
that  at  the  hour  of  death  one  act  of  slavish  fear  (though  themselves  count 
not  that  so  much  as  a  moral  virtue'),  with  confession,  will  excuse  the  ne^eet 
of  every  Christian  virtue  all  their  lives,  and  make  their  way  at  last  into 
heaven,  though  they  never  had  one  act  of  virtue,  any  one  character  of  t 
Christian,  all  their  days.  A  pleasant  doctrine  indeed,  an(i  greedily  to  be 
swallowed  by  those  that  have  an  antipathy  to  a  holy  life,  if  ^  gospel  and 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  concerning  heU  and  heaven  and  the  way  to  it  could  be 
counted  but  fMas, 

Sect.  8.  They  reckon  but  three  theological  or  divine  virtues ;  all  the  other 
they  call  moral,  of  which  the  divine  are  the  foundation,  and  so  all  the  rest 
must  stand  or  fall  with  them.'  Now,  two  of  these  three  they  make  needleee 
desideraase  ejasinodi  Bacramenta— ^e22anii.  do  eifeet  SoGrament  1.  ii.  c  viii.  p.  121. 
Actus  charitatis  semper  requiritur  ad  justificationAm,  sednaie  tamen  aacramantis : 
BRcramenta  autem  in  non  ponente  obicem,  enndem  habent  effectum,  qnem  haberet 
charitaa  et  oontritio  sine  sacramento.  Canns,  Relect  de  psdnit  pata.  iii  p.  844.  Thai, 
though  an  act  of  charity  or  repentance  be  requisite  always  where  the  sacraments  oso- 
not  be  had,  yet  the  sacraments  in  him  that  giyes  no  obstruction  (as  he  does  not  who 
has  neither  the  use  of  sense  or  reason)  have  the  same  effect  that  love  to  God  or  rs- 
l>entance  would  have,  without  the  sacrament,  t. «.  the  sacrament  will  justify  and  nw 
them  who  have  no  act  of  love  to  God,  or  true  repentance. 
*  Aquinas,  ii.  2,  q.  xix. 

'  Virtutes  theologies  quse  sunt  circa  ultimum  flnem^eunt  causae  omnium  aliamn 
virtutum.— il  juthoj,  ii.  2,  q.  clxi.  art.  iv.  ad  primum. 
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(as  is  before  deelaied),  and  without  these  two,  hope,  which  is  the  third,  is 
so  far  from  being  needfhl,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  have  it,  as  themselves 
acknowledge.^  A  lively  hope  with  them  is  needless  till  they  be  dying,  and 
then  it  can  bnt  be  like  (he  giving  np  of  the  ghost.'  For  to  all  that  follow 
their  doctrine,  and  look  after  no  more  than  that  makes  necessary,  their  hopes 
at  last  can  be  no  better,  no  other,  than  the  expectation  of  such  a  pardon  of 
sin,  as  a  priest  can  give  to  an  impenitent  person,  one  to  whom  the  Lord 
did  never  give  hopes  of  pardon.  And  this  is  a  hope  than  which  despair 
itself  is  more  hopefol ;  for  this  leaves  no  sense  of  danger  (which  despair 
retains),  and  so  leaves  no  desire  nor  endeavour  to  avoid  it,  even  when  Uiey 
are  sinking  into  bottomless  misery.  Hope  is  no  more  needful  with  them 
than  a  house  is  to  him  who  thinks  himseLf  concerned  to  dig  up  the  founda- 
tion of  it,  and  counts  it  enough  that  he  hath  a  castle  in  the  air.  And  when 
they  have  left  nothing  that  can  be  a  real  ground  of  hope,  they  found  it  upon 
Ihat  which  is  worse  than  nothing,  their  own  merits ;  ^at  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  free  grace  of  God  and  the  merits  of  Christ,  without  which 
sinners  are  hopeless.'  It  is  a  conjecture,  founded  upon  a  delusion,  upon 
merity  which  no  man  can  have,  and  themselves  say  none  of  them  know  they 
have,  and  so  upon  they  know  not  what.  Oh  wretched  hopes,  that  have  not 
so  much  for  their  foundation  as  the  sand,  that  have  nothing  to  bear  them 
up  bnt  a  proud  and  groundless  fancy,  that  we  might  count  ridiculous,  if  it 
were  not  too  horrid  to  be  the  matter  of  sport.  Can  they  blame  those  who 
doubt  whether  they  will  be  saved,  when  they  themselves  have  no  better  hopes 
of  their  own  salvation  ? 

How  much  they  are  concerned  for  hope  they  declare,  when  they  tell  us 
that  the  precept  for  hope  does  but  of  itself  oblige,  when  the  soul  is  tortured 
with  the  more  grievous  assaults  of  despair.^  It  seems^  unless  they  be  vio- 
lently tempted  to  despair,  they  need  not  hope.  This  rarely  falls  out  as  to 
any,  and  is  scarce  the  case  of  one  in  a  thousand,  so  that  there  is  not  one  of 
a  Uiousand  in  popery  who  need  have  any  hope  in  Qod,  or  of  mercy  from 
him.  No,  not  any  at  all,  as  others  teach ;  for  the  command  for  hope  is 
satisfied  both  by  grief  for  sin,  and  also  by  a  purpose  against  it  (Dian.  after 
others,  v.  Spes.)  So  that  either  of  these,  or  both  at  least,  will  supersede  all 
acts  of  hope  for  ever,  and  make  them  needless.  And  indeed  he  that  con- 
siders what  sorrow  and  purposes  they  count  sufficient,  may  believe  them  when 
they  teach  that  these  leave  them  witiiout  hope. 

Sect.  4.  The  next  in  excellency  to  the  divine  graces,  by  their  account,^  is 
humility,  and  for  this  their  doctrine  makes  excellent  provision,  as  a  virtue 
most  necessary,  by  quite  sweeping  away  the  true  ground  of  it.  It  leaves 
them  without  sense  of  any  sinfulness,  weaknesses,  or  unworthiness,  to  make 
or  keep  them  humble.  Being  baptized,  by  virtue  thereof  all  the  sinfubess 
of  their  natures  is  not  only  pardoned  or  weakened,  but  quite  washed  away 

^  Fides  et  spee — sine  charitate,  proprie  loqnendo,  virtntes  non  rant,  nam  ad  ratio- 
nem  vixtatis  pertinet,  nt  non  solnm  secnndnm  ipeam  aliqnod  bonnm  operemur,  sed 
etiam  bene. — Aquinas,  i.  2,  q.  Izv.  art.  iy. 

'  Tempna  qao  obligant  prsBcepta  fidei  et  spei  esse  idem,  qnod  tempus  cliaritatie. — 
Fill.  tr.  xxii.  n.  coxciii. 

>  Aetna  apei  eat  expeetare  Aitnram  beatitadinem  a  Deo,  qni  qnidem  actas  perfectns 
eat,  ai  flat  ex  meritia  qnaa  quia  habet,  quod  non  potest  esse  sine  cbaritate.— ^^tn.  i. 
ii.  q.  IxY.  art  iv.  c.  Propria  certitudo  spei  eat  ex  mentis.  Gertitndo  qnss  non  est 
presamptio,  ex  mentis  est,  et  meritis  so  comitatur. — Alex.  Alensii.  q.  Ixy.  in  iii. 

^  Quando  grayiores  desperationis  impetus  animnm  vexant.  Victorel.  ad  Tol.  1.  iv. 
c.  Tii.,  and  £nacin.  (with  others)  in  i.  prncep.  d.  iii.  q.  iii.  p.  2,  n.  ii. 

*  Poet  virtntes  theologicaa — hnmilitas  est  virtutnm  excellentisaima,  et  potissima. — 
AquiwjMf  ii.  2, clxi.  art  v. 
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and  utterly  abolished.  So  that  they  are  pnre,  immacnlate^  innooent,  OTen 
as  oar  first  parents  were  in  the  state  of  innoceney ;  not  anything  left  in  the 
least  that  can  be  truly  counted  sin.^  So  that  it  would  be  veiy  absurd  and 
irrational  for  them  to  be  humble  under  the  sense  of  aay  remaining  sinfulnessi 
since  they  believe  really  there  is  none.  But  if  they  sin  mortally  afterwardt 
(for  venial  sins  they  make  no  account  of,  and  think  that  the  Lord  herein  is 
such  an  one  as  themselves),  they  may  be  presently  restored  again  by  thdr 
sacrament  of  absolution  to  a  perfect  righteousness,  without  the  least  mixtore 
or  allay  of  what  is  faulty ;  a  perfection  short  of  heaven,  because  not  so  firm 
and  fixed,  but  not  wanting  a  hair  of  what  is  due,  having  not  only  all  the 
parts,  but  every  degree  of  what  is  required  for  their  present  state.^  And  bj 
the  power  hereof  ^ey  can  fiiUy  and  perfectly  fulfil  the  whole  law  in  even 
precept,  without  any  culpable  defect;  they  can  fulfil  it  very  easily, /aa(trf 
parvo  negoiio.^  Yea,  they  can  do  much  more  than  the  law  requires,  or  the 
Lord  hath  made  their  duty  ;^  so  far  are  they  bereaved  of  all  sense  of  any 
weakness  that  might  humble  them.  And  their  righteousness  is  not  onlj 
spotless,  but  meritorious ;  there  is  such  a  transcendent  worth  and  sufficieney 
in  it,  as  they  improve  it,  that  they  need  not,  at  least  after  they  are  justified, 
ask  anything  of  God  but  what  they  fully  deserve  at  his  hands.  All  that  God 
doth  for  them  is  but  the  paying  of  his  debts ;  his  bounty  is  prevfflited,  his 
grace  is  quite  excluded ;  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  bestow  any  free  gift ;  allu 
due  to  the  meritorious  excellency  of  their  performances  beforehand.  They 
can  merit  the  first  grace  ^  in  congraity,'  the  second  grace  by  way  of  con- 
dignity  ;  and  heaven  and  glory  is  as  due  to  them  as  a  penny  for  a  penny- 
worth, or  hell  is  due  to  proud,  presumptuous  sinners.  God  would  be  unjust, 
and  not  pay  what  he  oweth  them  on  their  own  just  account,  if  he  should  not 
let  them  have  all  the  glory  of  heaven  and  eternity.  They  can  merit  the 
pardon  of  mortal  sins  before  they  have  grace  ;^  pardon  of  venial  sins  before 
or  after ;  they  can  merit  the  continuance  of  grace  while  they  have  it,  and 
the  restoring  of  it  when  they  have  lost  it.^  They  can  merit  not  only  for 
themselves,  but  for  others ;  and  deserve  for  them  not  only  pardon,  but  grace  ;^ 
such  grace  as  will  enable  them  to  set  up  and  merit  heaven  for  themselTes. 
They  can  merit  not  only  habitual  grace  for  them,^®  but  the  divine  assistance, 
whereby  the  Lord  works  it.  They  can  merit  for  th^n  not  only  while  alive, 
but  when  they  are  dead,  and  by  their  merits  bring  them  out  of  those  tor- 
ments which  are  equivalent  to  the  pains  of  hell,  but  only  for  the  continuanee, 
which  their  deserts  hinder  from  b^ng  everlasting. 

Here  is  a  doctrine  as  proper  to  nourish  humility  as  poison  is  to  make  a 

^  Goncil.  Trident.  Sess.  c.  supra. 

s  Soto  de  Natur.  et  Grat.  1.  iii.  c.  iv.  p.  134 ;  Bellarm.  de  purgat.  L  ii.  c.  iii  p.  13S1. 
de  justificat.  1.  ii.  cap.  x.  p.  794. 

*  Idem.  cap.  i. 

^  Possumns  facere  plus  quam  debemns,  si  consideremus  legem  nobis  a  Deo  itnpositam. 
et  proinde  possumus  facere  plus  quam  debemus. — Idem  de  Monach.  1.  ii.  c  xiii. 

^  Vid.  Soto  ibid.  1.  ii.  c.  iii.  p.  65  et  66  ;  Bellarm.  1.  ii.  de  penit  c.  xii.  p.  94o ; 
Sancta  Clara.  Deus.  Nat.  Or.  Probl.  xxi.  p.  125. 

^  Cone.  Trident.  Seas.  vi.  ca.  xxxii.  and  ca.  xvi. 

7  Potest  homo  nondum  reconciliatus  per  opera  penitentia)  impetrare  et  mereri  de 
congruo  gratiam  justificationis. — BtlUrm,  de  just.  1.  v. 

^  Reparationem  post  lapsum  et  perseverantiam  usque  in  finem,  non  cadere  sob 
meritum  de  condigno,  sed  solum  de  congruo. — Idem^  ibid.  ci^.  zxii.  tit. 

*  Sicnt  certum  est  non  posse  unum  alteri  ex  condigno  gratiam  mereri,  ita  oon  dn- 
binm  est,  posse  id  ex  congruo  fieri. — Idem^  ibid.  cap.  xxi. 

^^  De  congruo  potest  unus  alteri  mereri  primam  gratiam,  non  solum  sanctificant^m, 
sed  etiam  primum  auxilium  supernaturale,  et  alia  dona.  8.  Thorn,  i.  2,  q.  cxir.  art 
vii. ;  vid  Fill.  tr.  xxi.  n.  ccccxcviii. 
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xnaa  fat  and  healthful ;  however,  this,  as  that,  is  apt  to  swell  them  big,  and 
mount  them  upon  the  heights  of  boasting  and  glorying.  It  is  far  below  per- 
fiOQS  of  such  dignity  to  receive  eternal  life  at  God's  hands  as  a  poor  man 
re«eiyeth  an  alms  :^  absit,  far  be  it  from  them ;  it  moves  their  indignation  to 
think  of  it,  that  they  shonld  expect  eternal  glory  for  God's  sake.  They  will 
not  80  disparage  themselves  as  to  have  it  in  such  a  beggarly  way ;  they  will 
have  it  for  their  own  sake,  as  that  which  they  fally  deserve,  or  else  be  without 
it.  They  will  have  it  in  a  way  more  glorious,  becoming  persons  of  such 
traoflcendent  worth,  as  conquerors  and  triumphers,^  as  a  laurel  which  they 
have-  sweat  for,  and  is  due  to  thair  merit.  The  Lord  must  treat  them  as 
persons  of  such  high  qaality,  and  in  a  way  that  suits  their  honour.  Now  it 
is  much  more  honourable,  saith  Bellarmine,  to  have  a  thing  by  his  own  merit 
than  another's  gift  (though  God  be  the  giver)."  And  the  Lord  (adds  he),  to 
honour  them,  would  have  them  get  heaven  by  their  own  deserts.  Oh 
humble  doctrine,  and  that  which  is  as  like  the  gospel  as  the  apostle  St  Paul 
vras  to  the  king  of  pride.  Can  they  think  humility  needful,  who,  plucking 
away  the  true  grounds  of  it,  instead  thereof  instil  those  principles,  tiian  which 
hell  can  scarce  hatch  any  prouder  9 

Seel,  5.  As  for  those  virtues  which  concern  men,  they  are  all  comprised 
in  love,  that  love  which  affects  others  as  capable  of  eternal  happiness,  and  so 
desires  it  for  them.  Thus  they  describe  Christian  love  (as  for  human  or 
natural,  we  are  not  here  concerned  in  it),  and  tell  us  it  is  this  the  Scripture 
speaks  of,  John  xv.  and  Col.  iii.,  and  cannot  deny  but  it  is  called  for  in  the 
New  Testament  most  frequently,  and  with  greatest  importunity ;  and  yet  their 
doctrine  makes  it  needless.  We  are  not  bound,  saith  Sylvester,^  to  be  moved 
with  love  towards  any  men  whatsoever,  but  only  in  preparation  of  mind,  if 
necessity  occur.  This  seems  to  dissolve  the  obligation  of  this  great  com- 
mand, and  turn  it  into  a  mere  counsel ;  for  in  these  very  terms  they  describe 
a  counsel  to  us,^  and  thereby  distinguish  it  from  an  obliging  precept.  But 
are  we  bound  to  love  our  brother  when  there  is  necessity  ?  No,  not  when 
he  is  in  such  necessity  as  is  extreme,  and  consequently  never ;  for  though  it 
be  requisite  that  we  help  him  in  that  conditiou,  yet  we  sin  not  if  we  do  not 
help  him  out  of  Christian  love ;  it  is  enough  to  avoid  sin  if  we  relieve  him 
out  of  natural  affection.  Thus  Navarre.^  And  this  holds  not  only  in  the 
external  necessitieB  of  others,  but  also  in  those  that  are  spiritual ;  only  he 
saith  that  it  very  rarely  falls  out  that  one  can  relieve  spiritual  necessities 
without  this  Christian  love ;  but  he  tells  us  also,^  that  a  Christian  is  rarely 
in  such  necessity.  So  that  though  it  cannot  be  done  without  Christian  love 
but  very  seldom,  that  will  not  make  such  love  a  duty  at  any  time,  because 
the  external  act  needs  not  be  done  but  seldom.  Yea,  if  the  external  act  also, 
whereby  we  should  relieve  the  soul  of  our  brother,  be  neglected,  it  is  with 

>  Abait  nt  jnsti  vitam  aBtemam  ezpectent,  sicut  pauper  eleemosynam. 
s  Tanqnam  palmam  auis  endoribus  debitam. 

*  Magis  honorificum  est  habere  aliquid  ex  merito,  quam  ex  donatione. 

*  Motn  dilectionis — nee  tenemur  moveri  ad  quoelibet  homines,  nisi  secnndnm  pre- 
parationem  animi,  si  neceasitas  occoiTeret  — Sylveat,  v.  charitas.  n.  iii. ;  Sum  RouL  v. 
charitas.  n.  v.,  both  of  them  in  the  words  of  Aqninas. 

*  Preoeptnm  diffort  etiam  a  consilio — quia  consilium  non  est  de  necessitate  ad  sa- 
lutem,  nisi  secundum  prseparationem  animi,  si  oporteret  (S.  Tho.)  i.  2.  q.  cviii.^/(/«m. 
ibid.  y.  prteceptum.  n.  i.  Gratian  et  Aquinas  in  Navar.  cap.  zx.  n.  xxi. 

*  Putamus  non  peocatumm  eum,  qui  hunc  amorem  oharitatiynm  non  conciperet 
erga  enm,  qui  eam  pateretur  extremam  necessitatem  vitn  oorporesB,  si  modo  alio,  amore 
natural!,  inferiore  divino,  ei  opitularetur. — Navar.  cap.  xiv.  n.  ix. ;  Lopez,  cap.  liii. 
p.  274. 

'  Cap.  xxiv.  n.  ix.  Raro  tamen  ejusmodi  necessitatem  patitur  ChristianuB,  quum 
per  oontritionem  absque  alia  ope  salvari  posait 
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them  no  great  matter.  For  as  Cajetan  determines^  that  weakness  of  mind, 
which  withholds  as  from  those  thii^is  whieh  are  peofitahle  to  our  neighbour, 
especially  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  though  it  be  grievous,  it  is  bat  a  venial 
fault.  Id  short,  whatever  be  the  circumstances  of  our  brother,  yet  we  mtj 
be  excused  from  loving  him  indeed,  if  we  do  but  think  we  do  it.  For 
Navarre'  and  others  tell  us  that  he  who  honestly  thinks  himself  to  be  in  the 
state  of  grace  when  he  is  not,  may  satisfy  this  command  for  Christian  love 
by  some  other  kind  of  affection,  so  that  it  is  enough  to  think  that  we  hate 
this  love  when  we  have  it  not ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a  reason  aj&riwn} 
because  it  is  so  in  our  obligation  to  love  God.  Thus  one  dangerooB  error  is 
grounded  upon  another,  and  by  such  arts  we  are  disohai^ed  from  all  Chris- 
tian affection  to  God  or  men.  But  we  need  not  stay  longer  here.  All 
necessity  of  this  love  they  quite  take  away,  by  making  it  iieedless  to  lore 
God,  the  connection  between  these  being  indissoluble  by  their  own  aceouot' 

If  any  will  not  rely  upon  consequences,  Cijetan  tells  them,^  that  the 
command  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourself,  obliges  not  to  a  love  of  eharitj, 
i.e,  that  special  love  which  ?ras  always  thought,  till  the  Roman  doeton 
taught  otherwise,  to  be  the  great  duty  required  of  all  Christians  by  the 
gospel.  By  the  doctrine  of  Aquinas,*  the  precept  requiree  no  special 
act  of  love  to  our  brethren,  no  formal  ^  or  internal  aet  at  all,  nor  any  ex- 
terior that  will  signify  more  than  the  want  of  hatred.  This  is  the  conumm 
doctrine  amongst  his  devoutest  followers,  the  Dominicans.^  Others  express  it 
thus :  *  There  is  no  affirmative  precept  for  love  to  our  neighbour,  no  time 
for  it ;  it  is  enough  that  we  do  nothing  against  him.  Thus,  so  great  a  part  of 
the  whole  sum  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  aU  the  rules  of  the  gospel, 
leading  us  to  brotherly  love  and  the  special  expressions  of  it,  are  snapped  off 
short;  and  we  reach  all  that  they  oblige  us  to  do,  by  doing  nothing.  We  km 
them  well  enough,  though  we  neither  will  nor  do  tiiem  good,  if  only  we  do 
them  no  mischief ;  or  do  no  more  for  them  than  may  be  done  without  inward 
affection,  or  any  Christian  charity. 

Sect.  6.  It  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  this  in  all  particnlar  virtues.  The 
generals  which  they  acknowledge  will  serve  for  the  rest.    They  confess^* 

^  Pasillanimitas  anando  retrahit  ex  aliis  ntilibue  proximo,  et  prncipae  saluti  ani- 
rnarum  ;  licet  veniale  sit,  grave  tamen  est — Sum.  v.  pusillan.  p.  486. 

'  Lopez,  cap.  liii.  p.  275.  Batisfaoit  pr»cepto  do  diligendo  prozimum,  qui  eztn 
Btaturo  gratisB,  pntans  se  verifiimiliter  in  eo  statu  gratisa  esse. 

'  Videttir  nobis  non  peccare  neve  ilium,  qui  bona  fide  credena  se  ease  in  statu 
gratia),  cum  tamen  non  sit,  adimplet  prroceptum  de  diligendo  Deum  ex  charitate, 
qnando  ad  id  est  obligatus ;  ita  a  fortiori  satisfacere  videtur  pnecepto  de  diligendo 
proximo  ex  charitate,  qui  extra  statum  gratiss,  illud  implet,  putans  verisimiliter  se 
in  eo  esse. — Navar,  ibid, 

*  Amor  supematuralis  et  divinus  sen  charitatiyns,  vel  charitas  infusa,  qua  prozi- 
mum  amamus,  est  ejusdem  generis  et  natursB,  cujus  est  amor  Dei  charitativus,  mq 
charitas;  secundum  8.  Thorn.  Nam  licet  objectum  materiale  amoria  cfaarititin 
})roximi  sit  idem  proximus,  objectum  tamen  formale,  dve  ratio  vel  causa  amoris,  est 
ipsa  diyina  et  infinita  bonitas,  qus  nihil  aliud  est  quam  ipse  Dens — ^nt  idem  S.  Thom. 
explicatus  ibi  a  Gajetano. — Idem^  ibid  n.  yi.  Chuitas  est  dilectio  qua  diligitnr  Deiu 
propter  se.  et  proximus  propter  Deum,  yel  in  Deo. — Pet,  Lombard^  dist  xxvii.  Dilectio 
proximi  nihil  aliud  est  quam  quidam  Dei  amor. — Soto  de  Juet,  L  vii.  q.  v.  a.  i.  p.  242; 
vid.  Suar.  tom.  iii.  disp.  Ixxxi.  sect.  viii.  p.  1078. 

^  Catherin.  annot  adv.  Cajet,  p.  268. 

*  II.  ii.  q.  X7.  a.  viii. ;  Quodl.  iy.  art.  xxiv.  ad«  i. 

'  Suar.  de  Charitate,  disp.  v.  sect.  iv.  n.  iy. ;  Jo.  Banc  disfk  i.  n.  xxi. 

*  Vid.  Acacium  de  Yelasco  in  Guinen.  p.  189. 

*  Vid.  Vasquez  in  3  tom.  iii.  q.  xc  art.  i.  dub.  xl.,  dilectionia  proximi  ex  chariUte, 
cujus  prsBcepti  affirmatiye  ego  nullum  tempus  yideo.  Satis  est  nihil  contra  ileum 
£scere. —  Fid.  Jo,  Sane.  disp.  i.  n.  xxi. 

w  Cognitio  apprehensiva  prwexigitur  quidom  ad  fidem. BiUatm, 
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that  knowledge  mast  go  before  faith,  and  that  faith  ^  is  the  foandation  of 
charity,  and  tiiat  charity,  or  love  to  God,  which  hath  its  rise  and  being  from 
faith,^  is  the  form  and  root  of  all  virtnes.  They  all  agree  in  it,  nor  is  it  only 
evident  by  their  own  confession,  but  also  by  the  nature  of  the  things  them- 
selyes,  that  other  yirtnes  depend  npon  knowledge,  faith,  and  love,  for  their 
being  or  exercise.  For  example,  without  love  to  God  proceeding  from  faith, 
there  can  be  no  delight  in  God,  nor  desires  to  enjoy  him.  Delight  and 
desire  are  but  love  in  several  postures ;  desire  is  love  in  its  motion,  and 
delight  is  love  in  its  rest.  There  can  be  no  delight^  in  enjoying  that  which 
we  love  not,  nor  can  the  enjoyment  of  it  be  desirable ;  so,  also,  there  can 
be  no  filial  fear  without  love,  for  love  is  essential  to  it,  and  thereby  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  that  which  is  slavish.  Ingenuous  fear  springs  from  love,^ 
and  is  nourished  by  it,  and  inereaseth  or  declines  with  it ;  it  cannot  be,  nor 
act,  but  when  and  where  love  is,  and  is  acted.  So  that  together  with  love, 
the  fear  of  God  and  the  acts  of  it  are  cashiered ;  even  all  due  reverence  of 
him,  and  care  not  to  offend  him. 

It  ifl  their  common  doctrine,^  that  there  is  no  special  command,  either  for 
serrile  or  filial  fear  of  God;  so  that  the  want  of  it  need  neither  be  confessed 
nor  repented  of.^ 

So  likewise  there  can  be  no  hatred  of  sin,  or  sorrow  for  it,  as  it  is  an 
offence  or  dishonour  to  God,'  nor  any  true  virtue  at  all  without  love,  nor  love 
without  faith,  nor  faith  without  knowledge.  N'ow,  these  radical  graces  being 
rendered  needless  by  their  doctrine,  as  I  have  declared  before,  they  hereby 
stab  np  all  the  rest  by  the  roots,  so  that  neither  sprig  nor  bud  thereof  can 
be  expected.  To  tell  us,  after  this,  that  they  count  any  exercise  of  Christian 
virtae  needful,  is  as  if  a  man  should  take  the  spring  out  of  his  watch,  and 
then  persuade  us  seriously  that  he  counts  it  very  necessary  it  should  still  go, 
and  the  wheels  be  always  in  regular  motion. 

£^.  7.  But  let  us  stay  here  a  little  longer,  and  observe  how  their  prin- 
ciples, concemiug  love  particularly,  disengage  all  from  any  exercise  of  virtue, 
and  every  act  that  is  truly  Christian.  They  take  notice  in  virtue  of  a  good- 
neBB  that  is  merely  moral,  such  as  may  be  found  in  heathens ;  and  of  a  good- 
ness that  is  divine  and  supernatural,  such  as  ought  to  be  in  Christians. 
This  latter,  they  tell  us,  is  derived  from  their  end,  when  in  the  exercise  of 
them  they  are  referred  to  God  as  our  sapematnxvd  end,  and  acted  for  his 
sake,^  wi&  an  intent  to  please  him.  They  declare,  further,^  that  they  cannot 
be  thus  referred  to  God  without  affection  for  him,  nor  done  with  a  design  to 
please  him,  unless  they  be  done  out  of  love  to  him ;  and  so  must  be  at  least 

1  Fidee  est  fandamentum  spei  et  eharitatia. — Idem,  Fides  generat  spem  et  epes 
charitatem. — AqumoM,  i.  2,  q.  Ixv.  art.  iv. 

*  Charitas  est  forma  et  radix  omnium  virtntum. — Aquinas,  ibid.  q.  Ixii.  art.  iv. 

'  Spirituale  gandium  quod  de  Deo  habetur  ex  eharitatia  dilectione  oritur. — Aquin, 
ii.  2,  q.  xxviii.  art  i. 

*  Timor  castuB  sive  amicalis  quo  timemns  ne  Bponsus  tardet,  ne  discedat,  ne  pffen- 
damuB,  ue  eo  careamns,  timor  iste  de  amore  venlt.— ifo^.  ufUmt.  iii.  dist.  xxxiv. 
Timor  ex  amore  geueratur. — Bonaoent,  iii.  dist.  xxxiv.  n.  Ixxxiii.  Quanto  aliquis  plus 
habet  da  spiritu  amoris,  tanto  plus  habet  de  spirita  timoria.— /aEmi,  ibid,  n.  Ixxxvii. ; 
vid.  Aquin.  ii.  2,  q.  xix. 

^  Licet  nonnulli  existiroent  dari  epeciale  pmceptum  horum  timorum,  ita  ut  eorum 
defectu  Bpeciale  peccatnm  committatnr;  oppositum  tamen  docetur  communiter, 
longeque  eat  probabilius. — Pet,  8.  Jo%wK  de  i.  pnecepto,  p.  55. 

^  Nulla  virtus  est  vera  virtus  sine  cbaritate. — Aquinas. 

^  Vid.  Navar,  cap.  xiv.  n.  vii. 

"  Gonvenit  inter  omnes,  ut  opus  referri  debeat  in  Deum,  ut  finem  supematuralem, 
si  futurum  sit  meritorium  vit»  etemaB,  at  opera  virtutum  csBtenuum  non  referuntnr 
in  Deum,  ut  finem  superuaturalem,  nisi  a  charitate  iuperentur  et  dirigantur,  &c. 
-^Bellarm,  de  Juttifie.  1.  v.  cap.  xv.  p.  958. 
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imperaie  acts  of  Ioto,  that  they  may  be  Christian  aetR,  and  anything  better 
than  nature  in  the  heathen  might  reach.  And  yet  they  conclude,  as  appeals 
before  by  variety  of  testimonies,  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  obsenre  any  com- 
mand, or  act  any  other  virtue  out  of  love  to  God.  They  find  no  time  at  all,^ 
when  we  are  obliged  to  this,  unless  it  be  when  we  are  bound  to  have  an  in- 
ward act  of  love  to  God ;  but  when  this  is,  they  never  agree,  except  in  this, 
that  it  may  be  never.  For  those  who  seem  to  say  that  it  should  be  some- 
times, though  but  seldom,  or  but  once  for  all,  in  other  words  signify  it  need 
not  be  at  all,  since  they  assign  something  else  which  may  serve  instead  of  it, 
whenever  it  may  be  thought  requisite,  ^us,  according  to  their  rule  in  inde- 
fiaite  precepts,  their  wise  men  have  determined,  if  their  school  doctors,  or 
casuists,  or  their  council  of  Trent,  will  pass  for  wise.  Now,  being  thus 
discharged  from  doing  anything  out  of  love,  they  are  thereby  exempted  from 
all  Christian  acts,  and  any  other  Christianity,  as  to  the  exercise  of  virtue, 
than  honest  heathenism.  It  is  true,  they  hold  they  cannot  be  saved  without 
meritorious  acts,  and  cannot  well  think  them  meritorious  if  they  be  no  better 
than  merely  heathenish :  they  should,  one  would  think,  have  some  Chnstian 
character  upon  them,  and  this  of  love  particularly,'  that  they  may  merit  salTa- 
tion;  and  if  they  disengage^  their  catholics  from  this,  they  make  it  not  needfol 
for  them  to  be  saved.  But  I  cannot  help  that,  seeing  they  will  have  it  so. 
If  they  think  there  is  no  necessity  their  catholics  ^ould  be  Christiacs,  9S 
they  do  when  they  make  no  act  truly  Christian  needful  for  them,  they  con- 
clude it  is  not  necessaiy  for  them  to  be  saved,  unless  they  believe  that  such  as 
are  no  Christians  can  be  heirs  of  salvation.  Their  church,  pope,  or  council, 
or  whoever  it  is,  must  provide  them  some  other  heaven,  since  that  which  is 
prepared  for  Christians  they  need  not ;  no  one  step  of  the  way  to  it  being 
needful  for  them.  All  the  necessity  laid  upon  them  by  the  popish  profession 
is  not  for  salvation,  but  for  something  else ;  they  must  be  Roman  catholics, 
but  they  need  not  be  true  Christians ;  they  must  be  the  pope's  subjects,  bat 
they  need  not  be  Christ  s  disciples ;  and  this,  and  the  rest,  because  they  need 
not  learn  of  him  one  Christian  act  while  they  live. 

Sect.  8.  Moreover,  all  exercise  of  virtues,  opposite  to  acts  in  their 
account  but  venially  evil,  is  with  them  unnecessary.  And  this  goeth  near, 
not  only  to  discharge  all  acts  of  virtue  which  are  required  of  Christians,  bnt 
such  also  as  were  found  even  in  pagans.  This  is  grounded  upon  their  doe- 
trine  concerning  venial  sins;  these  with  them  are  not  necessarily  to  be 
avoided,  being  either  not  prohibited  by  any  command,  as  most  of  them  hold, 
or  by  no  command  necessary  to  be  observed,  as  some  of  them  had  rather 
express  it,  and  therefore  no  need  that  the  virtuous  acts  opposite  to  them 
should  be  practised.  Upon  this  account  no  exercise  of  virtue  will  be  neces- 
sary but  what  is  consistent  with  the  vicious  acts  contrary  thereunto,  in  any 
^degrees  of  wickedness  which  they  think  venial ;  no  acts  of  temperance,  sin- 
cerity,  righteousness,  truth,  or  faithfulness,  chastity,  liberality,  &c.,  will  be 
needful,  but  what  is  consistent  with  all  the  intemperance,  hypocrisy,  unright- 
eousness, perfidiousness,  &c.,  which  by  their  docrine  is  venial.  So  he  may 
be  temperate  who  still  loads  his  stomach  till  he  vomits,  and  is  daily  half 
drunk ;  he  may  be  sincere  enough,  though  he  always  design  to  seem  better 
than  he  is,  or  good  when  he  is  not ;  he  may  be  a  man  of  truth  and  Roman 
faithfulness,  though  his  constant  practice  be  telling  lies,  or  breaking  promises, 
or  swearing  &lsely,  so  all  be  but  in  venial  measures;  he  may  be  just  enough, 

^  Kon  obligat  pro  semper,  aed  certia  opportTmiaque  temporibna ;  extra  que  ideo 
tempera,  non  est  cur  obligemur,  cetera  ex  chaiitate  praeatare. — Soio  de  Juti.  I  ii 
q.  iii.  art  x. 

*  Vid.  Bellarm.  aupra. 
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though  in  all  his  dealings  he  he  conimaaHy  wronging  others  in  lesser  matters. 
He  may  be  chaste  enough,  though  he  be  nnclean  in  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
Tenially ;  and  he  may  be  liberal  enongh,  though  he  constantly  practise  all 
the  eoTetonsness  which  is  opposite  to  every  degree  of  liberality,  so  it  be  no 
worse.  He  may  be  religious  enough,  though  his  soul  never  actually  worship 
God,  and  devout  enough  without  any  inward  devotion,  and  reverent  enough 
though  greatly  irreverent,  even  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  though  at  other 
times  he  be  still  profaning  the  name  of  God  with  vain  oaths  and  divers  sorts 
of  blasphemies  ;  holy  enough  also,  though  he  never  have  one  act  of  inward 
holiness,  no,  not  on  those  days  which  eittter  God  or  themselves  have  made 
holy ;  and,  in  short,  he  may  be  godly  enough,  though  he  never  love  nor  fear 
God  till  he  die !  Some  of  these  particulars  are  plain  by  the  premises;  the 
rest  will  appear  so  when  we  present  their  account  of  venial  sins.  Bo  that, 
though  a  man  were  so  far  from  expressing  any  Ghrisjtiaii  virtue,  that  he 
should  be  instead  thereof  continually  acting  Uie  contrary  sins  in  all  de- 
grees not  mortal,  yet  he  would  not  be  condemned;  for  by  their  doctrine,* 
all  the  venial  sins  in  the  world  that  a  person  can  be  guilty  of,  though  every 
hoar,  eveiy  minute  of  a  whole  life,  how  long  soever,  should  bring  forth  one 
or  other  of  them,  cannot  possibly  damn  hun.  And  since  whosoever  shall 
not  be  condemned  will  be  saved,  which  themselves  also  maintain,  conse- 
quently he  that,  after  baptism,  acts  not  one  virtue  divine  or  moral,  whose 
whole  life  hath  nothing  of  a  Christian  in  it,  but  less  and  worse  than  a  pagan, 
will  yet  be  saved.  Thus  may  they  be  deluded  who  trust  their  souls  in  this 
infallible  church ;  they  may  be  true  catholics,  though  they  be  not  Christians, 
so  mnch  as  to  one  religious  act,  and  may  pass  currently  to  heaven  though 
they  never  move  one  foot  in  the  way.  Such  a  thing  we  must  take  Chris- 
tianity to  be,  and  with  so  ghastly  and  frightful  a  face  will  it  look  upon  the 
world.  If  popery  have  not  thus  far  abandoned  it,  and  obtruded  upon  us  a 
changeling,  instead  of  what  Christ  left  us,  there  will  be  no  lineament  of 
virtue  in  Uie  visage  of  it,  not  one  of  necessity ;  nor  needs  there  be  more  in 
the  Hves  of  those  who  would  be  counted  the  only  true  professors  and  faith- 
ful embracers  of  it. 

Sect.  9.  They  have  other  ways  to  make  the  exercises  of  Christian  virtues 
unnecessary.  They  do  it  especially  by  turning  the  commands  of  God  into 
counsels.  Of  those  things  that  are  required  in  Scripture,  some,  they  say, 
the  Lord  only  adviseth  and  commends,  others  he  commands  and  enjoins  : 
those  which  he  adviseth,  they  call  evangelical  counsels,  the  other  are  divine 
precepts.  Now,  the  precepts,  they  say,  are  necessary  to  be  observed,  some- 
times at  least ;  the  counsels  are  not  needful  to  be  observed  at  all,  any  man 
may  be  saved  without  complying  with  them,  they  are  matters  of  supereroga- 
tion, more  than  we  need  to  do.  So  that  all  those  virtues  which  they  make 
but  matter  of  counsel,  are  unnecessary,  the  acts  and  exercise  of  them  more 
than  needs.  And  those  which  they  make  so  expressly,  are  not  small  nor 
inconsiderable  in  themselves,  and  in  consequence  little  less  than  all.  Many 
of  those  admirable  rules  which  Christ  give^  us  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount, 
wherein  the  singular  and  divine  excellency  of  that  religion  to  which  he  calls 
the  world  is  so  very  conspicuous,  they  will  not  have  to  be  laws  obliging  all 
Christiana,  but  dissolve  the  obligation  of  them  by  declaring  them  mere 
counsels,  ^ough  they  were  ratified  by  our  great  Lawgiver  with  those  univer- 

^  Etiamsi  omnia  pecoata  yenialia,  simul  coUigerentnr  in  nnnm,  nnnqnam  efficereut 
id.  quod  facit  nnum  lethale. — Bellarm,  de  Amw,  Oral,  1.  i.  c.  juii.  p.  dl.  Moii  Hi»t 
meae  mentis  hie  asserere,  quod  veniale  possit  fieri  mortale  per  mnltiplicationem 
actnum  venialinm,  etxamsi  in  infinitum  moltiplicarentur. — Lopez,  cap.  ii.  p.  12. 
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8al  Baaeiions :  MbL  vii.  21,  *  Not  ereiyone  that  saith  onto  me.  Lord,  Ijoid« 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdoin  of  heaven,  bat  he  which  doth  the  will  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.'  And  ver.  26,  *  Every  one  that  heareth  these 
sayingB  of  mine,  and  doth  them  not,  shall  be  likened  onto  a  foolish  man  who 
bmlt  his  house  npon  the  sand/  Maldonate  giveth  that  as  the  aecoont  why 
he  is  said,  chap.  v.  2,  then  to  ^  open  his  mouth,*  because  he^  never  befme 
propounded  that  sublime  doctrine  of  evangelical  perfection.  Of  this  natore, 
in  tiieir  account,'  is  trusting  in  God,  sudh  as  frees  us  from  solicitoasness 
about  the  things  of  this  life,  chap,  vi  81,  84 ;  sincerity  of  intention  in  dmng 
good,  such  as  is  enjoined,  ver.  1 ;  patient  digesting  of  injury,  such  aa  is 
commanded,  ver.  89 ;  relieving  others  freely,  such  as  is  required,  ver.  42 ; 
innocent  eommunication,  such  as  is  specified,  ver.  87 ;  avoiding  occaaont 
of  sin,  such  as  are  meant,  vers.  20,  80 ;  exemplaiy  walking,  intended^  ver. 
14  ;  poverty  of  spirit,  ver.  8 ;  spiritual  mourning,  ver.  4 ;  Christian  meek- 
ness, ver.  5.  The  three  last,  saith  Soto,^  are  trinum  oonnliorum  votum. 
We  must  take  them  to  be  peculiar  concerns  of  votaries.  Bi^teonsnesi^ 
likewise,'  as  to  earnest  desires  after  it,  ver.  6 ;  mercifulness,*  ver.  7 ;  parity 
of  heart,^  ver.  8,  as  it  is  the  height  of  charity ;  peacefrdness^  also,  ver.  9 ; 
love  to  enemies,  ver.  44,  more  pressed  by  Chnst  than  the  rest,  vers.  4^-48; 
and  before  popery,  taken  to  be  the  proper  character  of  Christians,  but  with 
them  it  is  no  duty,'  nor  anything  of  like  nature :  as  that,  Prov.  zzv. '  If 
thy  enemy  hunger,  feed  him,*  &c.  Yea,^®  acts  of  mercy  are  no  mora  oar 
duty,  for  these  are  another  instance  of  the  same  author  immediately  adding, 
et  retigua  praeepta  tnisericordia ;  not  only  that,  Prov.  iii.  4,  *  Honour  tha 
Lord  with  thy  substance,*  but  all  the  rest  in  Scripture  of  like  uatun. 
So  likewise,  not  only  ma^iificence  and  magnanimity,^^  but  humility  alao,^' 
with  sincerity  of  conversation,  and  Christian  simplicity  or  plain  dealing.  If 
these  be  not  enough,  all  good  works  are  in  danger  to  become  no  duties.  Domi- 
nicus  a  Soto  tells  us,^  there  are  three  kinds  of  good  works  to  which  all  Chris- 
tian offices  are  reduced :  one  respects  a  man's  self,  the  quelling  of  his  own 

^  Quod  nnnqnam  ante,  sublimem  illam  de  evangelioa  perfectione  doctrinam  pn>- 
poBuiBset— Commtn^.  m  Mat.  p.  99. 

'  Vid.  Job.  do  Gombis.  in  compend,  theoL  1.  v.  cap.  Ixz. ;  Ludolph.  de  vita 
Ghristi,  par.  ii.  cap.  zii. ;  Angel,  Sum.  y.  et  y.  prtecept.  n.  xyii. ;  Sylveet.  Sam.  t. 
prsdceptum,  n.  ii. ;  Soto  de  Just  L  ii.  q.  ix.  art.  iii. ;  Nayar,  c  zziv.  n.  v. ;  Solo  da 
Nat.  et  Grat.  1.  iii.  c.  ii.  p.  126 ;  Jo.  Sane  disp.  yii.  n.  x. 

'  Unde  statim  Christns  in  eolenni  ilia  legia  promnlgatione,  ante  necessaria  pne- 
cepta  propoenit  perfectorom  conBilia ;  Beati  panperee  spiritn — beati  qui  logent,  et  his 
aimilia.  £t  ideo  snbdit,  Vob  estiB  lux  mnndi :  qnasi  qnibus  competit  non  solnm 
justitiam  vnlgariter  colere,  sedegregie  uBom  etiam  remm  licitnm  abjiceie. — Idgm^  ibid, 

^  Quod  ei  trinum  hoc  oonBiliomm  yotum,  quod  nno  hoc  loco  staSilitor,  &c — Idm, 
de  Ju9t.  et  Jur,  L  yii.  q.  y.  art.L  p. 248. 

»  Idem,  ibid.  •  Ibid.  »  Ibid.  »  Ibid 

^  QuflB  ad  comulatiorem  yirtntum  perfectionem  omatamque  attinent,  tab  forma  ooa> 
sUii  admonet,  qnalia  sunt  ilia  qun -pertinent  ad  inimicomm  dilectionem,  Proy.  xxr. 
Si  esurient  inimicus  tuna,  ciba  ulum. 

"  Bt  reliqua  praacepta  misericordiaa,  nt  cap.  iu. ;  idem,  ibid.  1.  ii.  q.  iii.  art.  iL  p.  37. 

"  De  magnificentia  et  de  magnanimitate,  non  fttemnt  danda  pmoepta,  sed  Bagis 
consilia. — Aqwnas,  iL  2,  (j.  cxl.  art  ii.  ad  primum. 

^*  Dico  yirtutea  eyangelicas  dici  illas,  qa»  colligantnr  ex  consiliis  eyangelteis  traditii 
a  Christo  Domino — ducentes  hominem  ad  perfectionem  supra  commnnem  bomtatem — 
potiMimum sex:  1,  Paupertas  spiritus ;  2,  Castitas  yirginum ;  8,  Obedientia,  prasertim 
religiosa;  4,  Hnmilitas,  qua  ita  animi  nostri  comprimitur  elatio,  nt  ad  altiora  non  se 
engat ;  6,  Psenitentia,  qua  pro  commissis  culpis  Deo  satisfacimns ;  6,  Simplidtas,  que 
posita  est  in  qnadam  facilitate  et  sinoeritate  monun,  jnxta  rationis  prMcriptnin.— #UL 
tr.  XXI.  n.  cxciy.  excy. 
♦«!*  'V'anam  gloriam  a  tribns  opcrum  generibns  expnUt,  ad  qn«B  cancU  officia  ledncan- 

!«^*.ilv!-^'**™  S^^  ^  ^^^  ^P®"^  '^^^  M^wrerogationis,  aole&t  homines  nmndi 
auram  ambire.    Ibid.  I  ii.  q.  ix.  art.  ii.  p.  66. 
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pleasures,  signified  by  fasting ;  the  other  respects  the  lore  of  onr  neighbours, 
of  which  kind  is  alms-deeds ;  the  third  respects  God  and  divine  worship,  de- 
noted by  prayer ;  and  all  these  three  with  him  are  works  of  supererogation. 
When  they  come  to  an  account  in  particulars,  they  vary  not :  as  to  what 
eoBcems  ourselves,^  to  abstain  from  our  lawful  pleasures,  even  whea  they 
may  be  an  impediment  to  holiness,  is  but  adyice,  we  need  not  follow  it. 
Also,  to  avoid  worldly  cares,  to  be  content  with  food  and  raiment,  not  to  be 
eager  after  superfluities,  not  to  be  too  solicitous  for  the  body,  not  to  affect 
dignities,  are  but  matter  of  counsel  by  their  common  doctrine,  in  Jo,  Sane. 
disp.  7.  n.  10. 

As  for  the  concerns  of  God,'  no  inward  worship  in  public  is  under  com- 
Qiand,  nor  any  outward,  but  the  mass ;  and  for  the  hearing  of  that,  no 
divine  precept.  No  more  are  we  obliged  to  worship  in  private  ;^  meditation 
is  reckoned  among  counsels  of  perfection.^  Yocal  prayer  is  not  enjoined  by 
God,  and  so  all  public  prayer  in  Christian  families  and  assemblies  are  under 
no  divine  injunction.  Mental  prayer  may  be  a  duty,*  when  it  is  our  duty  to 
love  God ;  but  when  that  will  be  is  not*  well  known.  So  mental  prayer 
will  be  a  daiy,  nobody  well  knows  when.  But  this  is  a  Jesuit,  who 
minces  the  matter  too  precisely.  In  the  judgment  of  Aquinas,^  and 
the  generality  of  their  doctors,  mental  prayer  is  under  counsel  only.  And 
it  is  the  more  considerable,  because  they  teU  us  that  in  mental  prayer  all  the 
internal  acts  of  religion  are  comprehended ;  so  that  hereby  the  very  soul  of 
religion  is  dismissed,  as  a  thing  of  no  necessity  among  Roman  catholics. 
And  since  in  all  worship,  public  or  private,  they  will  have  spiritual  attention 
and  devotion  to  be  but  matter  of  counsel  (without  which  all  that  they  call 
worship  is  but  a  cipher,  or  a  blot  rather),  they  leave  no  worship  of  God  at 
all  necessary.  Cardinal  Tolet  gravely  distinguisheth^  of  a  sanctifying  the 
liord's  day  and  all  other  holy  days,  for  which  presence  at  mass  and  abstain- 

^  Xiicitis  volaptatibns  abstioere  ad  coDsiliam  continentiSB  attinet. — Idem^  ibid,  art. 
iii.  p.  67.  Consilia  vero  ea  rescindnnt,  qnsa  etsi  licita  sint,  nee  charitati  prorsus 
inimlea,  tamen  nonnalla  tant  ad  culmen  progredientibus  obstacnla,  L  vii.  q.  r,  art.  i. 
p.  242. 

*  £x  prsBcepto  colendi  Denm  homo  tenetnr  duntazat  coltam  eztemom  ei  exhibere. 
— 8.  Jo9eph,  Sam.  de  i.  prsdcept.  art.  v. 

Attentio  ad  Denm  non  est  necessaria.  This  is  commonly  asserted,  even  wben  it  is 
acknowledged  tbat  all  inward  worship  is  included  in  it.  Sub  hac  aatem  attentione  ad 
Deam  indaditnr  omnis  interior  reverentia  et  coitus,  omnis  oratio  et  petitio,  nt  eleganter 
dcscribit.  Qregorins  z.  in  c.  Decret.  de  immnnitat  Eccl.  in  ri.;  Snarez,  tom.  iii.  disp. 
Ixxxriii.  sect.  iii.  p.  1146.  Solos  exterior  coUos  cadit  sob  hoc  prsacepto — sola  missa 
common  iter  est  in  prsecepto.  17  tram  aotem  aodiator  (missa)  vel  non — sob  prsocepto 
noD  cadit. — Cajetan^  Som.  r.  fest. 

*  Meditatio  Scriptorarom— perfectionis  instromentom. — Soto,  ibid. 

^  Uldericos.  Som.  confess,  et  Pisan.  et  alii  in  Sylvest. — r,  Or<U.  n.  viii.  sopra, 
»  Sopra. ' 

*  De  prsBcepto  diligendi  Deom  et  aliorom,  nempe  fidei  et  spel — non  satis  certo  con* 
Stat  quando  obligent,  et  qoando  violentor.— ^'tf.  tr.  xxii.  n.  ccxcvii. 

'  Ut  orent  roentaliter — solom  sob  consilio — at  tenet  D.  Thom.  ii.  2.  q.  xxzli.  et  com- 
mnniter,  doctores,  Jo.  Sane.  ibid.  Oratio  mentalis,  in  qoa  omnes  actos  intemi  religionis 
eomprehendontor. — Suar.  de  OrcU.  1.  ii.  e.  viL  n.  x. 

*  Adverte,  festom  posse  sanctificari,  et  posse  bene  sanctifieari.  Ad  sanctificandom 
duo  sont  necessaria^-id  est,  sacrnm  andire— et  abstinere  ab  opere  senrile  et  prohibito, 
1.  IT.  c.  xxir.  p.  685.  ad  bene  aotem  sanctificandom,  oltra  hoc,  aliad  est  necessariom, 
pnta,  at  qoi  est  in  mortali,  tone  conteratur,  et  ad  Dominom  convert!  stodeat :  qoi  vero 
est  in  gratia,  diTin»  racet  eontemplationi,  et  bonis  operibos,  oterqoe  aotem  a  novo 
pcccato  abstineat.  Adverte  tamen,  qood  homo  tenetor  sob  mortal!  ad  sanctificandom 
festom,  sed  non  tenetor  sob  mortali  ad  bene  sanctificandom. 

Ita  solom  obligor  ad  ilia  doo  in  festo  pmstanda,  non  ad  finem,  qoamris^  consiliom 
sit  optimom,  omnia  ista  exeqoi  in  die  festo,  yid.  Soto,  Navar.  Cajetan.  qoi  nobiscnm 
sentiont— iM<i  p.  687. 
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log  from  servile  work  is  snffieieiit,  and  of  a  sanctifying  them  well,  to  which 
it  is  necessary  that  he  who  is  in  mortal  sin  shoold  be  contrite,  and  torn  to 
God ;  and  he  that  is  in  grace  shoald  give  himself  to  divine  contemplation 
and  good  works,  and  both  of  them  shoold  abstain  from  new  sin ;  yet  observe, 
saith  he,  that  a  man  is  bonnd  under  mortal  sin  to  sanctify  the  day,  but  not 
to  sanctify  it  well ;  and  after  concludes :  So  I  am  only  obliged  to  these  two 
things,  viz.,  presence  at  mass,  and  avoiding  servile  works ;  but  not  to  the 
end,  to  wit,  sanctifying  it  well,  although  it  be  very  good  counsel  to  perform 
all  the  other  upon  this  day.  Thus  with  him  it  is  no  necessary  duty  to  which 
any  are  obliged  on  Lord's  days,  or  any  other  days  for  worship,  to  repent  of 
sin  and  turn  to  God,  to  meditate  on  divine  things,  and  do  good  vrorks,  and 
abstain  from  any  wickedness.  AH  these,  it  seems,  are  only  matters  of  counsel ; 
and  herein,  he  saith,  Soto,  Navarre,  and  Gigetan  concur  with  him.  And  if 
they  be  only  counsels  on  all  these  days,  the  world  will  scarce  find  a  day 
when  they  will  be  duties.  However,  with  them,  to  <^  a  thing  is  commanded, 
io  do  it  well  is  not  necessary.  On  all  the  days  which  either  God  or  them- 
selves would  have  kept  holy,  it  is  mere  counsel  either  to  do  that  which  is 
good  or  to  think  of  it,  either  to  be  sorry  for  past  wickedness,  or  not  to  com- 
mit more.  And  since  it  is  no  more  on  the  holiest,  it  may  seem  not  so  mueh 
as  a  counsel  on  profane  and  common  days.  The  means  of  hononring  God 
being  thus  by  them  made  unnecessary,  no  wonder  if  they  discharge  us  from 
the  due  use  of  them.^  Pious  sedulity  (diligence  ibr  heaven  and  our  souls) 
is  but  matter  of  counsel ;  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  it.  No  more 
scarce  with  anything  else,  for*  the  shunning  of  idleness  is  but  counsel,  yea, 
and  such  as  doth  not  oblige  the  monks  themselves,  though  they  will  have 
none  else  obliged  by  counsels.  In  reference  to  them,  Soto  says,  the  avoid- 
ing of  idleness  is  not  commanded. 

Acts  which  concern  others  are  either  those  of  righteousness  or  charity; 
for  the  former,  how  favourable  they  are  we  saw  before ;  they'  discharge  ns 
from  such  desires  thereof  as  Christ  eucourageth  to  the  uttermost,  Mat.  v.  6; 
the  latter  they  make  corporal  or  spirituaL  That  mercy  or  charity  which 
affords  outward  relief,  even  their  religious^  are  not  obliged  to;  nor  need 
others  exercise  it  by  giving  anything,^  no,  not  to  those  that  are  in  greatest 
necessity,  how  much  soever  themselves  have,  how  extremely  soever  others 
want.  Spiritual  relief,  in  affording  of  which  the  exercise  of  mercy  consists, 
they  give  an  account  of  in  many  particulars,  viz.  advising  those  that  want 
couDsel,  teaching  the  ignorant,  comforting  the  dejected,  correcting  ofifenders, 
remitting  offences,  bearing  those  that  are  burdensome,  and  praying  for 
others.     Now,  all  these  (and  as  many  more  belonging  to  the  other  branch)* 

^  Pia  sedulitas  iDter  consilia  recenset  Hnunasns  in  Catechism,  ad  finem  Sum.  Aqoin. 

*  Eyltatio  otii  non  est  in  pnecepto. — Soto^  ibid.  1.  vii.  q.  v.  art.  ii.  p.  243.  ad  fin. 

'  OnsBcunqae  vnltis  nt  faciaot  vobis,  &C.,  Scil.  necessario,  aliter  consiliiim  est, 
Angel.  Sum. — v.  Praceptum,  n.  xvii. 

*  Eleemosynas  erogare  non  est  in  religiosis  virtns. — Soto^  ibid. 

^  In  quibas  yero  duobns  non  est  de  praecepto  subvenire  donando;  aed  satis  estsab- 
venire  commodando  vel  mntnando. — Navar.  cap.  xxiv.  n.  r.  Non  semper  est  neccsse 
donare,  sed  tnnc  solnm,  cnm  egenti  neqne  per  mutuam,  neque  per  Tendttionem,  ncqoe 
alia  ratione  snccarri  potest — qaamvis  hsDc  doctrina  vera  sit,  et  non  solum  a  S.  Tbons. 
in  ii.  2,  q  zxxii.  art.  \\.  sed  etiam  ab  aliis  Theologis  commnniter  tradi  soleau — B^hm, 
de  bon.  Operib,  1.  iii.  c.  viii. 

Console,  castiga,  remitte,  solare,  fer,  ora. 

*  Misericcrdia  sea  eleemosyna  sive  sit  spiritualis,  quSB  melior  est  corporali,  sivc  sji 
corporalis,  est  de  consilio ;  vel  saltern  non  de  priscepto  obligante  ad  mortalc,  excepiis 
duobus  casibns — Idem^  ibid.  Subvenire  necesaitatibua  proximorum  corporalibas,  sicac 
proprus  nccessitatibus,  peninet  ad  consilium.— Vid  Aqnin.  Quodl.  ir.  art.  xxir.  sd.  i 
Alisencors  cor  proxinji  nccessitatibus  communibus  prasstare,  infdicesqttC  eveaiM 
eorum  condolere— consilium — ^In  Jo.  Sano^  disp.  i.  n.  i. 
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are  no  nocessaiy  duties,  or,  which  is  all  one  in  effect,  under  nd  precept 
obliging  to  mortal  goilt,  except  in  two  cases  only,  saith  Navarre,  and  those 
two  concern  only  corporal  relief ;  so  that  all  the  other  duties,  which  we  owe  to 
the  souls  of  men,  are  left  arbitrary,  as  mere  matters  of  advice  without  exception.^ 
That  of  the  i^stle,  1  Peter  ii.  18,  for  subjection  to  governors,  is  with  them 
a  counsel ;  no  more  is  that  rule  of  Christ  for  church  discipline  and  govern- 
ment. Mat.  xviii.  15-17,  '  If  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,*  &o. 

Mortification  can  scarce  with  them  be  so  much  as  a  counsel,  for  their 
doctrine  will  have  nothing  in  us  to  be  mortified ;  that  which  is  to  be  so 
treated  is  sin  in  us,  but  tiiey  maintain  that  in  a  just  man  there  is  no  sin 
after  bi^tism.  Carnal  concupiscence  itself  is  sinless ;  it  is  natural  to  us, 
and  so  innocent.'  That  which  is  in  us  by  nature,  they  say,  is  neither 
worthy  of  praise  or  dispraise  ;  hence  they  conclude,  he  is  blind  who  will  say 
concupiscence  is  a  sin.  They  grant  it  induceth  us  to  sin,  but  it  is  no  more 
sin  upon  that  account  than  hearing,  seeing,  or  other  of  our  senses ;  than 
gold,  or  honour,  or  beauty,  or  anything  else  that  may  draw  us  to  evil ;  and 
so,  plainly,  we  are  no  more  bound  to  mortify  it  (if  sin  only  is  to  be  mortified) 
than  we  are  obliged  to  ruin  our  senses,  to  destroy  gold,  or  to  spoil  the  beauty 
of  a  handsome  woman.  And  the  same  must  be  said  of  other  vicious  habits 
contracted  by  a  continued  practice  of  sin ;  for  though  they  call  these  vices, 
yet  vices  with  them  are  no  sins,  no  more  than  virtues  are  duties.'  The  law 
of  God  is  not  concerned  in  any  habits  ;  as  it  conunands  not  those  that  are 
good,  so  it  forbids  not  those  that  are  vicious,  and  no  reason  to  mortify  that 
which  is  not  condemned  by  the  law.  However,  they  retain  the  word,  but 
little  else  we  meet  with  in  them  about  this  great  concern  of  a  Christian,  and 
a  very  odd  object  they  find  for  it,  instead  of  that  which  the  Scripture  assigns. 
It  is  the  natural  body  that  is  to  be  afflicted  and  macerated,  not  the  '  body  of 
sin  ;*  and  so  they  are  not  concerned  to  get  the  work  of  the  devil  destroyed ; 
it  is  the  work  of  God  that  must  be  mortified.  They  may  be  excused  if  they 
make  not  this  so  much  as  a  counsel.  But  they  say  the  maceration  of  the 
body  is  in  order  to  the  bridling  of  concupiscence.  It  seems,  as  innocent  as 
it  is,  it  may  need  a  curb,  yet  they  take  care  to  leave  it  loose  enough,  for 
those  severities  which  should  hamper  it,  they  say,  are  not  commanded. 
Afilicting  of  the  body  is  under  no  precept/  saith  Soto  and  Sylvester.  Having 
told  us  out  of  Aquinas  that  a  vow  is  properly  of  a  work  of  supererogation,  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  he  adds,  the  maceration  of  the  body,  as  such,  for  the  brid- 
ling of  concupiscence,  fidls  under  vows.^  And  so,  how  unruly  soever  the 
flesh  is,  they  may  choose  whether  they  will  use  the  bridle  or  no  ;  yea,  if  the 
priest  should  be  so  rigid  as  to  enjoin  severities  of  this  tendency,  the  sinner 
needs  not  submit  to  them. 

Nor  will  they  have  us  more  engaged  against  the  world  than  against  the 

*  G1o««a  in  loc. 

■  Concnpiwentia  carnis  nataralis  nobis  est — ^tgitnr  cum  ea  qnsB  nobis  insunt  a  natnra, 
nrc  laade  digna  sint  nee  Titaperio,  qais  vel  ciecas,  dixerit  concnpiscentiam  illara  esse 
peccatnm?  nisi  forsan  materialiter  ante  baptismnm.  Ut  snperias  explicatnm  est. 
Bevera  qua  ratione  id  dixeris,  seqaenter  compnlsos  conflteberis,  et  yisnm,  et  aaditum, 
et  reliqnos  sensus  qui  nobis  post  peccatnm  Adss  instrnmenta  sunt  delinqaendi,  delicta 
et  ipsos  esse.  Qain  veto  et  anrnm  et  honores,  et  muliebrem  formam,  et  quicqaid  nos 
pellicit,  pellitve  ad  malum. — Soto,  de  nat.  et  grat.  1.  i.  c  xit.  p.  24. 

'  De  habita  constat  non  esse  peccatum :  How  thej  would  prove  it,  see  in  Soar.  1.  in. 
de  Jnram.  c.  vi.  n.  i.  Non  sufficit  habitualis  affectus  sen  dispositio  ad  peccandum,  scd 
rrqairitur  actualis  affectus  sen  dispositio,  ut  peccatum  reipsa  contrabatur. — Bonadnaf 
de  peccat.  disp.  ii.  q.  ill.  p.  y.  n.  iii.  alii,  communiter. 

*  Afflictio  corporis  non  est  in  prseceptn,  de  just,  et  jur.  1.  Tii.  q.  v.  art.  ii.  Mortin- 
cationis  operibus  sednlo  esse  addictos,  consilium,  in  Jo.  Sane*  disp.  L  n.  i. 

*  Sum.  T.  Votum.  i.  n.  ir. 
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flesh.  All  the  erils  of  the  woiid  are  by  the  apoeUe  redaeed  to  thne  heads, 
1  John  ii.  16 ;  bat  the  oraole  of  their  eehools  tells  as  thai  to  relinquish 
these  three  wholly,^  as  fiur  as  we  can,  belongs  to  evaDgelical  eoonsels. 
Soto  herein  follows  him,  and  tells  ns'  that  Ghnst  left  this  nnto  every  ore 
nnder  coonsel.  So  to  be  cmcified  to  the  world,  and  to  get  the  wcold 
cracified  to  ns,  Gal.  vi.,  is  matter  of  advice  with  him ;  nor  are  we  obliged 
thereto  in  reference  to  those  things,'  or  Insts,  which  very  mneh  endai^ 
onr  sonls. 

Self-denial  also  hath  the  same  measures  from  them.  Bellarmine,  by  thoce 
words  of  Christ  to  the  young  man,  Mat.  xiz.  21,  <  Follow  me,'  nnderstandfl 
self-denial,  explaining  it  by  Mat.  xvi.,  *  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself.'  It  is  nothing  else,  saith  he,  but  to  renounce  one's  own 
judgment  and  affections,  and  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  judgment  and 
will  of  others.  This  the  young  man  should  have  done,  but  it  was  not  his  datj; 
it  was  only  a  counsel  of  perfection,  as  he  and  all  of  them  conclude,  to  subject 
himself  thus  to  the  will  and  judgment  of  Cihrist.  He  distinguisheth  indeed, 
and  will  have  submission  to  the  will  and  judgment  of  Christ  in  things  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  to  be  a  common  duty  enjoined.  Mat.  xvi.  and  Luke  ix. ; 
but  such  a  sutgeetion  of  our  wills  and  judgments  to  Christ,  in  things  not  of 
themselves  necessary  to  salvation,  to  be  only  a  counsel,^  it  is  advice  for 
those  alone  that  would  be  perfect.  This  is  bad  enough,  for  thus  it  will  not 
be  a  duty  to  subject  ourselves  to  Christ  in  most  things,  or  to  deny  ourselves 
in  anything  which  is  not  in  their  sense  a  deadly  evil.  But  Soto,  than  whom 
there  was  no  divine  more  considerable  in  the  council  of  Trent,  advaneeth 
farther,  and  concludes  that  self-denial,  not  only  which  is  required,  Mat.  xix., 
Luke  xviii.,  but  that  also  commanded,  Luke  ix.,  Mat.  xvi.  (which  the  car- 
dinal understood  to  be  a  subjecting  of  our  wills  and  judgments  to  Christ  in 
things  necessary  to  salvation),  is  but  a  counsel ;  and  tells  us'  for  a  man  to 
deny  himself  is  by  vow  to  give  up  his  liberty  to  another's  will ;  and  so 
Christ  nowhere  enjoins  other  self-denial  than  what  their  perfectionists  volnn- 
tarily  oblige  themselves  unto  by  vow,  and  the  main  duty  of  Christiaos  is 
confined  to  cloisters,  that  self-resignation  wherewith  Christ  should  be  hon- 
oured being  transferred  to  an  abbot. 

There  is  one  thing  more  remains  which  Christ  requires  of  those  who  will 
be  his  disciples,  that  is,  Christians  (and  but  one  where  he  gives  us  the  sum 
of  all),  and  that  is  suffering  for  him.  It  would  be  strange  if,  when  they  hate 
eased  themselves  of  the  rest,  they  should  leave  their  catholics  obliged  to  this. 
The  device  of  evangelical  counsels  had  not  been  so  useful  a  tool,  though  it 
freed  them  from  the  rest  of  Christ's  yoke,  if  it  would  not  have  served  to  cast 
off  the  heaviest  part  of  it ;  but  hereby  they  can  cast  off  sufferings  greater  or 

^  HaBC  antexn  tria  totaliter  derelinqnere  aecnndain  quod  possibile  est,  pertinet  td 
consilia  eyangelica. — Aquinas^  1.  ii.  q,  cviii.  art.  iv.  Corp. 

'  Temporaiinm  tria  sunt  genera,  scil.  coDcnpificentia  camis,  concupiscentiaocoloniin, 
et  superbia  vitsB — animos  vero  ab  illis  prorsns  evellere,  non  est  canctia,  immo  neqae 
mnltis  in  hoc  sieculo  possibile.  Qnare  sub  coDsilio  Christns  id  cuique  reliqait»  at  qo' 
capere  possit,  caperet. — Ibid,  1.  ii.  q.  ix.  art.  iii.  p.  67,  rid.  Jo.  Sane  disp.  Tii.  n.  ^  .  . 

Hue  enim  (viz.  ad  yotum  religionis)  attinet  Panlinum  illnd  verbum  ad  Gal.  vi.  Mi^i 
absit  gloriari  nisi  in  cnice  Domini,  &C.,  per  qaem  mihi  mandas  cnicifixus  est,  e(  ego 
mondo.~/6t(f.  1.  vii.  q.  v.  art.  i.  p.  242. 

'  Non  possunt  non  mnlta  alenda)  charitati  creare  pericnla. — l6id, 

*  Solis  iis  consulitur  qni  volnnt  esse  perfect!,  de  qna  agitur,  Matth.  xix.  Luc  xviu* 
^De  Manaeh.  1.  ii.  c.  ix.  p.  1151. 

*  Luc.  ix. — ^Idem  est  se  hominem  ipsnm  abnegare,  quod  propriam  libertatem  alteiios 
arbitrio  voti  nexa  subdere. — Ibid.  p.  248.  Abnegare  seipsuro,  est  propriam  Toluntstctn. 
per  qnam  homo  est  homo,  abnegare:  qnod  revera,  nisi  obligatono  voto  altcri  ctm  ^ic 
tradas,  at  in  taa  non  snpersit  facultate  eandem  rnrsns  tibi  nsurpare,  fieri  non  poiest.- 
Ibia.  art  !▼.  p.  247. 
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less.  Mariyrdom  they  reserve  for  those  who  receive  the  troth  in  bve ;  for 
themselTes  it  is  only  a  coonsel,  ^  when  it  serves  for  nothing  more  than  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  advancing  of  the  fcdth ;  and  this  according  to  the  jndg* 
ment  of  Aquinas.  If  it  be  no  more  than  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  the 
divine  glory  and  edifying  the  church,  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation,  and  of 
no  necessity,  saith  another.  Parting  with  other  things  for  Ghnst  is  no  more 
a  duty ;'  to  '  forsake  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or 
children,  or  lands,  for  Christ's  sake,*  Mat.  xiz.  29,  is  not  a  duty  of  any  Chris- 
tian, but  only  such  as  profess  perfection.  Such  forsaking  all  for  Christ,  to  fol- 
low him,  is  more  than  needs ;  it  was  so  in  the  apostles.^  In  short,  taking 
np  the  cross  is  more  than  is  commanded,  when  it  is  joined  by  Christ  with 
self-denial,  and  following  him,  as  the  best  character  of  his  disciples,  Luke  ix. 
They  take  it  to  be  but  matter  of  counsel,  and  so  quit  themselves  of  the  full 
character  of  Christians  at  once.^ 

If  there  be  any  virtue  left,  requisite  for  the  practice  of  a  Christian,  which 
this  engine  hath  not  yet  demolished  and  brought  to  discretion,  by  woikii^  it 
otherwise,  it  will  make  clear  work.  The  least  degree  of  virtue,  they  say,  is 
all  that  is  necessary  ;^  none  can  be  assigned  above  the  lowest  (in  fai^,  hope, 
love,  repentance,  or  other  virtues)  which  is  enjoined.  Now  that  which  is 
lowest  of  all  is  next  to  nothing,  and  that  which  is  no  more  can  act  no  farther ; 
so  that  all  exercise  of  virtue  which  their  doctrine  makes  needfnl,  is  either 
nothing  or  next  to  it.  All  growth  in  grace  with  them  is  needless,^  for  the 
first  d^ee  they  attain  is  not  only  a  sufficiency,  but  all  the  perfection  that  is 
necessary  ;^  what  is  more  may  be  profitable,  but  not  simply  needfnl.  The 
first  and  least  degree  of  virtue  in  every  kind  satisfies  the  precept,  and  that 
being  satisfied,  requires  no  more.  So  all  other  degrees  will  be  but  under 
counsel ;  it  will  be  no  duty  to  look  after  more  than  the  least,  nor  will  the 
grossest  negligence  as  to  endeavours  for  more  be  any  sin. 

And  since  increase  of  virtue  is  by  the  exercise  of.it,  where  the  increase  is 
not  necessary  the  exercise  is  needless.  Further,  no  act  of  virtue  in  any 
degree  is  requisite,  but  only  in  the  article  of  necessity ;  for  then  only  affir- 
mative precepts  oblige ;  at  all  other  times  they  bind  no  more  than  mere 
counsels,  nor  then  neither,  unless  it  can  be  known  when  this  article  occurs. 
And  how  shall  it  be  known  ?  The  Scriptures  have  not  declared  it,  they  say, 
nor  counsels  neither.   Why,  they  have  a  rule  in  the  case.®    Things  not  deter- 

>  Est  autetn  solum  in  consilio,  aaando  ex  eo  nihil  amplius  qnam  Dei  gloria,  vcl 
fidei  exaltatio  conBeqnitur ;  secnndnm  mentem  ejoBdem  doctoria — Navar.  c.  xii. 
n.  xL  ;  Lopez,  c  xli.  p.  224.  Si  adest  solum  opportunitas  manifestandi  Diyinam 
gloriam  et  sdificandi  ecdesiam,  maityrium  est  supererogationis,  et  non  necessitatis. 
AngeL  sum.  v.  charit  n.  y.  Sylvest.  sum.  v.  Martyr.  Secundum  Bonavent.  et  S. 
Thom.  Sum.  RoeeL  v.  charitas.  n.  z. 

'  Mat,  xiz.  Omnia  qui  reliquerit  Domum  vel  fratres,  &c.  Vide  quam  cunctis 
rebus  eum  denudet,  qui  optaverit  esse  perfectus. — Soto,  ibid,  art.  ii.  p.  244.  Religio— 
nihil  aliud  significat,  quam  quod  Christus  evaogelicum  adolescentulum  docuit :  Si  vis 
perfectus  esse,  vade  et  vende,  &c.    Et  sequere  me. 

*  Et  quod  subinde  Petrus  subjunzit :  ecce  nos  reliquimus  omnia,  et  secuti  sumus 
te. — /bid.  art.  iii. 

^  De  voto  obedientisB  intelligii  Luc.  iz.  Si  quia  vult  post  me  venire,  abneget 
semeipeum,  et  toUat  crucem  suam  quotidie,  et  sequatur  me^^bid.  art  i  p.  243,  vide 
art  IT.  p.  247. 

*  Bellarm.  de  psenit  1.  ii.  c.  zi.  supra. 

*  Nisi  forte  in  religioso,  qui  tenetur  habere  propositum  proficiendi :  quia  nullibi 
est  prteceptum,  ut  istam  ouram  habeamus,  sed  consulitur  tantum. — Sylvett.  v.  peccat 
n.  iv.  Ac 

7  Perfectio  una  necessaria  ad  esse,  altera  necessaria  ad  bene  esse,  qusB  oonsistit  in 
consiliis. — Bellarm.  de  Monaeh.  1.  ii.  c.  xii.  p.  1168. 
B  Qu»  indefinita  relinquuntur  a  lege,  arbitrio  boni  viri  sunt  deflnienda.— il^atw. 
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mined  are  left  to  the  Arhitrement  of  an  honeBt  man ;  and  so  it  is  left  to  einery 
man's  will  who  can  snppose  himself  honest.  If  he  never  find  time  liar  aoj 
act  of  virtue,  he  will  not  be  obliged  to  any ;  (mt  if  he  will  be  so  caotioos  to 
consult  their  divines  in  the  case,  some  of  them  declare  that  soch  a  virtaoos 
act  is  rarely  needful,  nor  can  they  certainly  tell  when ;  others  conclude  there 
is  no  necessiiy  of  it  at  all.  Now  he  may  follow  which  please  him  best,  even 
those,  if  he  list,  which  discharge  him  from  all  obligations  to  the  acts  in 
question ;  and  this  he  may  do  safely,  not  only  by  their  doctrine  of  pro- 
bability, but  by  the  determination  of  their  oracle.  The  council  of  Trent  will 
secure  him,  though  he  never  perform  one  act  of  virtue  all  his  life,  nor  repent 
thereof  at  his  death,  by  a  fine  device,  which  is  neither  repentance,  nor  a 
virtue ;  of  which  before. 

Besides,  all  acts  which  have  more  than  moral  goodness  seem  by  their 
doctrine  to  be  under  counsel,  and  all  acts  supernatural  and  truly  Christian 
more  than  needa  They  are  not  truly  Christian  unless  they  be  done  out  of 
respect  to  Ood,  with  an  intent  to  please  and  honour  him,  as  the  apostle 
requires,  1  Cor.  z.  80.  But  this  rule,  as  Soto  tells  us,^  taken  in  that  sense 
which  is  nearest  to  the  letter,  that  all  be  actually  referred  to  God,  is  bat  a 
counsel.  But  may  not  a  virtual  intent  to  glorify  Ood  be  necessary,  thou^ 
an  actual  respect  thereto  be  but  advice  ?  No,  not  that  neither ;  for  without 
such  a  virtual  reference,  the  acts  we  speak  of  may  be  morally  good  (as  thej 
say  they  were  in  those  that  knew  not  God),  and  so  no  sin.  Now  in  any 
degree  above  this  (viz.  wherein  they  are  more  than  not  sins,  or  anything 
better  than  merely  inculpable),'  they  are  works  of  supererogation,  if  their 
great  cardinal  be  not  mistaken. 

There  is  yet  another  maxim  pregnant  for  this  purpose.  The  mode  of 
virtue  falls  not  under  the  precept  ;^  that  is,  we  are  not  eigoined  to  act  in  a 
virtuous  manner,  or  as  becomes  virtuous  persons,  viz.  out  of  a  virtuous  habit 
or  principle.  Aquinas,  who  delivers  and  maintains  this  maxim,  explains  it 
by  this  instance :  He  is  neither  punished  by  God  nor  men  as  a  transgressor 
of  the  precept,  who  pays  his  parents  due  honour,  though  not  out  of  a  habit 
of  piety/  Such  honour,  though  it  be  no  act  of  that  virtue  (piety  they  call  it) 
from  whence  proceeds  what  we  owe  to  parents,  doth  satisfy  the  precept,  so 
that  the  person  is  free  both  from  sin  and  the  punishment.  Accordingly 
Soto :  We  are  not  commanded  to  pay  what  we  owe  out  of  the  habit  of 
nghteousnesB  or  liberality,  but  only  to  pay  it  to  the  full.'  By  this  one 
instance  he  would  have  us  judge  of  all  other  precepts  concerning  virtues. 
The  habits,  t.  0,  the  virtues,  need  not  be  exercised.  Let  the  thing  be  done, 
and  it  is  all  the  command  of  God  requires,  though  it  be  not  done  out  of  a 
virtuous  principle,  nor  be  any  act  or  exercise  of  it.  So  Bellarmine :  When 
God  commands  that  we  live  righteously  and  soberiy,  he  commands  not  that 
we  do  this  from  a  habit,  but  only  that  we  do  it/  The  external  acts  which 
pious,  sober,  and  righteous  persons  do  are  requisite ;  but  the  exercise  of  any 
virtues  therein,  whether  they  concern  God,  oUiers,  or  ourselves,  is  not  com- 

^  Potest  tamen  accipi  in  senra,  at  sit  conrilinm :  et  hie  videtnr  propinqnior  Utene, 
^cilioet  sive  comeditis  sire  bibitis,  Ac,  omnia  acta  referatis  in  Deam.— J>t  naLHartt, 
I  I.  c.  xxiii.  p.  6a 

Si  addam  alteram  gradam  (yis.  praeter  earn  qno  non  pecco)  eo  modo  facio  actam 
so^rerogationis  et  consilii.  — Ds  Manaeh,  1.  ii.  c  xiii.  p.  1102. 
^  Modus  Tirtatis  non  cadit  snb  praacepto  neqne  leg:i8  diTinn  neqae  le8:is  homana. 
/«eqae  enim  ab  homine  neqne  a  Deo  panitar  tanqaam  pndoepti  transgressor,  qsi 
debitum  parcniibus  bonorem  hnpendit,  qaamris  non  habeat  habitam  pietatis,  i  ii  q. 

•  De  nau  et  grat  lib.  i.  c  xxM  p  67,  supra. 

•  De  grat.  et  Ubcr.  arbitr.  L  vi.  c  viL  p.  664,  sapra. 
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manded.^  The  habit  is  that  which  they  count  the  virtae.  Since,  therefore, 
they  Bay  that  nothing  need  be  done  oat  of  habit,  they  thereby  declare  that 
no  exercise  of  Tirtne  is  eigoined ;  nothing  that  we  do  need  be  Uie  act  or  issue 
of  a  virtoous  principle ;  this  will  be  but  matter  of  counsel,  and  not  under  any 
obliging  command.  Indeed,  they  make  the  exercise  of  virtue  universally 
needless,  since  they  declare  it  not  requisite  in  all  those  cases  where,  if  in  any 
at  all,  it  would  be  needful ;  they  fin^  no  necessity  for  it,  either  in  worship  or 
common  conversation;  all  may  be  done  very  well,  without  any  act  of  grace 
or  virtue.  They  may  pray  effectually ;  they  may  celebrate  or  hear  mass 
meritoriously  (and  these  are  the  sum  of  all  their  ordinary  worship) ;  they 
may  partake  worthily  of  all  their  sacraments ;  they  may  obtain  all  the  effects 
of  sacraments  or  sacramentals  (these  are  evident  by  the  premises) ;  they  may 
satisfy  all  the  conmiands  of  God,  and  precepts  of  their  church,  so  as  to  free 
both  from  sin  and  punishment,  in  the  judgment  of  Aquinas  and  his  followers ; 
yea,  they  may  merit  too,  not  only  other  things,  but  grace  and  glory.  This 
is  the  point  more  stuck  at  than  the  rest,  but  the'  gravest  of  tibeir  authors 
maintun  that  it  is  sufficient  for  merit  that  a  man  be  in  the  state  of  grace, 
though  he  do  not  .act  it ;  and  this  state  consists  but  in  that  imaginaiy  grace 
to  which  a  priest  can  help  an  impenitent  sinner.  It  will  be  hard  to  divine 
for  what  ends  the  exercise  of  virtue  can  be  by  them  counted  needful,  since 
without  it  all  the  ends  specified  may  be  accomplished,  the  chief  not  excepted. 
However,  here  is  enough  to  enter  the  exercise  of  virtue  amongst  mere  counsels. 

If  we  should  take  into  this  account  all  these  rules  in  Scripture,  the  trans- 
gression  of  which  is  by  their  doctrine  but  venial,  as  Scotus,  Gabriel,  and 
others  would  have  us  {Scotus  et  Oabriel,  asserunt  peccata  mortalia  nss 
contra  pracepta ;  venialia  vero  contra  connlMf  Yasq.  in  i.  2,  tom.  i.  disp.  148, 
c.  iv.  n.  7),  the  number  of  counsels  would  swell  infinitely,  and  all  conscience 
of  the  exercise  of  virtue  would  be  in  a  manner  stifled  under  that  notion ;  but 
of  venials  hereafter.  They  have,  without  this,  yet  another  expedient  ready 
to  do  them  universal  and  effectual  service  this  way ;  for  by  their  principles 
uiy  one  may  turn  what  divine  precept  soever  pinches  him  into  a  counsel, 
and  make  no  more  conscience  of  it,  if  he  have  but  some  doctor's  opinion  for 
it ;  /f  d  praeeptum  non  teneris^  n  te  non  teneri  probabilis  Doctonun  est  sentential 
Medina,  Soto,  in  Yictorell.  ad  Sa.  v.  dubium,  n.  2.  Yea,  though  he  have 
bat  the  opinion  of  some  one  doctor,  that  is  enough  to  secure  him,  as  Angelus, 
Sylvester,  Navarre,  Sairus,  Yictorel  (ibid,  and  in  Jo.  Sanct  d.  xliv.  n.  ki.),  and 
above  twenty  of  their  authors  conclude  {vid.  infra).  So  far  is  it  from  being 
the  singular  conceit  of  some  Jesuits ;  yea,  though  that  doctor  therein  be 
opposed  by  all  others. — Idem,  ibid,  after  Lorca,  Yillalobos,  and  many  more. 

Not  to  be  tedious ;  where  Clirist  intimates.  Mat.  v.  19,  that  some  of  the 
commands  are  greater,  and  some  less,  the  great  commands  some  of  their 
^ters  will  have  to  be  evangelical  counsels,  because  they  are  better,  more 
ineritorious,  and  tend  to  greater  perfection  ;*  others  will  have  the  less  com- 
mands to  be  such  counsels,  because  they  are  not  necessary  to  be  observed. 
Now  betwixt  these  two,  both  the  great  commands  and  the  less  will  be  dis- 
solved into  counsels,  and  what  then  becomes  of  the  exercise  of  Christian 
^rtnes  ?  If  this  be  but  matter  of  counsel,  there  is  no  necessity  that  any 
should  trouble  themselves  about  it.    For  this  is  the  difference,  saith  Aquinas, 

I  Per  virtatem  intelligimns  habltam  boonm. — Nov.  c  xxiii.  u.  L 
Non  detnnt  graviMimi  anthorei »  qai  sentiant,  omne  opas  bonum  hominis  juBti,  et 
liabitQ  chahtatis  prasditL  vitn  »cem«  roeritorinm  eu%,^BeUarm,  de  Justit.  1.  ▼.  c.  xv. 
P  957.  *^ 

Ad  meritmnimperiamchari talis  non  est  necessariaxn  proprie  et  in  riffore,8n(Bcit  enim, 
a«  Hb  babente  charitatem  proficiscatnr.—FidL  9uar.  tom.  iv.  disp.  xxxvii.  sect.  iii.  n.  iii. 

•  Vide  8oto.-./Wrf.  1.  iii.  a  ii. 
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betwixt  a  precept  and  a  oonnsel :  ^  a  precept  imports  necessity ;  eomiBelfi  are 
left  to  the  free  choice  of  him  to  whom  thej  are  given,  so  that  he  may  misd 
or  not  mind  them,  as  he  lists.  If  he  observe  Ihem  not,  there  is  no  fear  d 
penalty,  either  eternal  or  temporal.'  There  is  no  punishment,  saith  Belltf- 
mine,  if  a  counsel  be  not  observed.*  They  all  maintain  this.  Not  one  of 
their  divines  will  yield  that  God  may  panish  any  one  for  acting  against  faii 
counsel,  though  of  the  highest  importance.  And  no  wonder,  for  by  their 
doctrine  he  no  way  sins  mortally  or  venially  that  doth  not  observe  it.  Thongb 
it  may  seem  strange  that  it  should  be  no  sin  to  neglect  counsels  given  us 
from  heaven,  and  not  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  all- wise  God,  yet  it  is  past 
all  doubt  by  their  principles.  A  neglect  of  counsel  is  no  sin  at  all.^  It  ig 
not  only  no  sin  to  neglect  these  counsels  at  other  times,  but  also  when  God 
calls  us  to  comply  therewith  by  divine  inspirations  and  motions  of  his  Spirit; 
to  disobey  these  calls,  and  resist  these  inspirations,  is  no  fiiult  at  all 
Cardinal  Tolet  is  rejected  as  too  rigid  for  counting  it  so  bad  as  a  venial 
fault,  not  to  yield  to  these  divine  inspirations  (Jo.  Sane.  disp.  vii.  n.  ir.). 
So  that  if  the  great  God  calls  to  us,  either  by  his  Spirit  or  by  his  word,  or 
both  together  as  our  connseUors,  we  need  not  regard  it ;  we  may  resist  both, 
and  yet  be  innocent.  Herein  others  concur.  Aquinas  himself  counts  it  so 
sin  to  neglect  counsels,  even  against  conscience  dictating  that  it  is  good  to 
follow  them  (2  sentent,  dist.  xxzix.  q.  iii.  art.  iii.  ad.  vi.).  They  may  refiise 
the  observance  of  them  with  some  contempt ;  a  presumptive  contempt  (i. «. 
a  continued  neglect  thereof)  passeth  without  control  as  innocent.  A  neg&- 
tive  contempt  hereof  is  justified  as  either  a  small  &ult  or  none  at  all.*  And 
some  of  them  exclude  not  a  positive  contempt  of  these  counsels  of  perfection, 
but  allow  a  contemptuous  neglect  of  them  as  sinless.  So  Angelua,  after 
their  law  and  gloss,  and  their  Saint  Antoninus.^  They  may  gloiy  in  their 
neglect  of  these  divine  counsels,  and  make  their  boast  thereof.  This  will  be 
but  a  slight  fault  at  most ;  for  tiiey  may  gloxy  in  anything  but  mortal  crimes, 
and  this  is  not  so  much  as  venial.  It  will  be  no  worse  if  they  not  onh 
neglect,^  but  abandon  them  with  some  abhorrence  too.  They  may  bind 
themselves  by  oath  not  to  observe  them ;  it  will  be  but  a  small  &ult  at  worst 
to  swear,  and  call  God  to  witness  that  they  will  not  follow  his  counsels.  So 
they  commoidy  determine ;®  and  if  they  be  true  to  their  oath,  it  will  be  do 

^  FrieceptQiD  importat  necessitatem,  conailliun  antem  in  opUone  pomtnr  ^ns,  coi 
datur,  i.  2,  q.  criii.  art.  It. 

*  Consilium  si  non  seiretur,  nnllam  habet  padnam. — De  M<madL  lib.  ii.  c  yii. 

s  Operari  yero  contra  consilium,  licet  altisrimnm,  peccatnm  non  est :  Dallas  enia 
Theologorum  concedit  fractionem  consilii  puniendum  fore  a  Deo. — Jo.S€MC.6isp.y'vLrLj. 

^  Intermittere  consilium,  nullum  peccatnm  est. — F^o.  de  Justific  L  ziv.  c.  xil 
Nee  ullffi  (leges)  divinss  consultorisD  etiam  ad  veniale  obligant ;  Naoar.  c.  xxilL  n.  xlix. 
&C.,  xzi.  n.  xliii.  Inobedientia  ant  est  contra  consiliom,  et  tunc  al  sit  conailiani  per- 
fectionis,  non  est  peccatnm,  Sylvest.  v.  inobedient.  n.  iL  Ut  enim  optime  ait  Soirei, 
operari  contra  consilium,  nulla  nee  minima  Christi  offensio  est — Jo.  Sane.  ibid. 

^  Contemptus  negatiyus  est  peccatnm  mortale,  si  Dei  lex  quam  yiolat,  est  pnecrp- 
tiya :  ant  yeniale,  yel  nullum,  si  eet  consultoria  tantum. — Sylvuter,  y.  contempt  n.  iii 

*  Si  yero  non  contemnit  autoris  potestatem,  sod  obeeryantiam  oonsilii  s&a  exhorti- 
tionis :  et  sic  solnm  peocat  yenialiter,  si  oonsilium  est  reverentiae — si  yero  est  coosi- 
lium  perfectionis,  nee  etiam  yenialiter  peocat ;  et  tunc  eet  perfectionis  qnnm  lidte 
potest  dimittere,  Sic  Archi.  yi.  die.  et  sic  intellige  Gloss,  et  jura  qum  alligat— ^m- 
v.  contempt  n.  i.  omittere  rem  levem  ex  contemptu  formali  non  est  mortale. — ViA 
plurei  in  Dion,  p.  3,  tr.  6,  ref.  72. 

'  £t  ex  hoc  patet,  quid  dicendum  de  eo  qui  attediatns  abominatnr  diyina  et  i^iri- 
tualia :  quoniam  nisi  sint  necessaria  ad  salutem,  et  ea  demittat^  yel  deliberate  di»- 
poiiat  dimittere,  non  peccat  mortaliter. — Angd,  Sum,  y.  accidia.  n.  i. 

'  Non  est  peccatnm  mortale  per  se  loquendo  jurare  aliquid  oontrarinm  ooosilii, 
Gloasa,  Tabien,  Cajotan,  Nayar,  c  xii.  n.  xyi.  Antoninus,  Soto,  et  sJdi  ia  Soaies,  de 
Juram,  I  iii.  c  xviii.  n.  yi.— Crfw^.  1.  ii.  c  xy.  n.  yi.  et  c.  xyiii.  n.  xi. 
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fault  at  all.^  So  that  if  we  be  loath  to  believe  that  ihej  abandon  holinees  in 
the  exercise  of  Christian  yirtnes,  as  a  thing  snperflnons,  and  more  than  needs 
under  this  notion  of  counsels,  to  pnt  as  oat  of  doabt  they  are  ready  to  swear 
it,  and  their  doctors  assure  them  they  may  do  it  safely. 

Sect.  10.  But  if  all  this  were  otherwise,  and  any  exercise  of  yirtue  were 
needful  by  their  doctrine,  yet  would  there  be  no  necessity  of  it,  but  only 
daring  the  pope's  pleasure.  For  by  their  principles,  if  the  pope  should  de- 
termine that  any  virtue  were  a  vice,  all  Bomanists  are  bound  in  conscience 
to  conform  to  his  judgment,  and  virtue  must  be  avoided  as  if  it  were  a  vice 
indeed.  Bellarmine,  Iheir  chief  champion  (who  is  wont  with  so  much  confi- 
dence to  deny,  or  with  so  great  artifice  to  hide  or  disguise  anything  in  popery, 
which  may  render  his  party  either  odious  or  ridiculous),  delivers  himself 
plainly  to  this  purpose.  If  the  pope,  saith  he,  should  mistake  in  commend- 
ing vices,  and  forbidding  virtues,  the  church  would  be  bound  to  believe  those 
vices  to  be  good,  and  those  virtues  to  be  evil,  unless  she  would  sin  against 
conscience.'  The  cardinal  would  have  us  think,  that  he  proceeds  herein  upon 
an  improbable  supposition,  and  that  the  pope  cannot  thus  mistake,  as  to 
commend  vices,  or  forbid  virtues  ;  but  the  world  knows,  that  this  is  so  far 
from  being  impossible,  that  he  hath  already  actually  done  it,  and  this  in 
such  instances  as  may  well  persuade  us,  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but 
likely,  that  there  is  not  any  virtue,  but  (if  occasion  serve,  and  his  interest 
requires  it),  he  may  forbid  it,  and  declare  it  a  sin,  yea,  and  bind  the  church 
in  conscience  to  avoid  it,  as  if  it  were  a  vice. 

He  may  do  it  with  as  much  demonstration  of  reason,  holiness,  and  infal- 
libility, in  any  case,  as  he  hath  already  done  it  in  too  many.'  Since,  then, 
that  church  hath  so  far  subjected  all  the  conscience  and  reason  they  have 
xmto  him,  as  they  cannot  without  sin  but  believe  him,  if  he  should  deter- 
mine that  light  is  darkness,  and  good  is  evil,  he  may  take  away  all  eon- 
science  of  virtue,  and  the  exercise  of  it,  whenever  he  pleaseth ;  there  will 
be  no  need  of  any  act  of  virtue  for  any  papist,  if  he  list  but  out  of  his  chair 
to  say  so ;  they  cannot,  without  sinning  against  conscience,  practise  any,  if 
he  do  but  the  same  thing  in  the  rest  as  he  hath  done  in  a  great  many 
already. 

This  is  enough  to  shew  how  needless  they  count  the  exercise  of  Christian 
virtues,  and  so  how  unnecessary  they  make  all  holiness  of  life  ;  but  it  will 
be  yet  more  evident,  if  their  doctrine  allow  them  to  live  in  a  course  of  sin, 
and  make  it  not  necessary  to  forsake  wickedness,  and  abandon  such  evi 
ways  as  are  condemned  by  the  holy  God.  For  continuance  in  sin  is  as  in- 
consistent with  holiness  of  life,  as  it  is  with  hopes  of  salvation ;  and  this  is 
as  clear  in  Scripture  as  if  it  were  described  with  a  sunbeam,  1  John  iii.  8, 
Acts  iii.  26,  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  Gal.  v.  16,  and  19,  20,  21,  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  9,  &c. 
Notwithstanding,  by  their  doctrine  it  is  not  necessary  to  forsake  sin ;  this 
will  be  manifest,  if  we  take  notice,  that  there  are  many  sins  that  they  count 
virtues,  and  so  not  to  be  avoided ;  and  many  which  they  call  sins,  but  think 
it  not  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  any  man  to  abandon  them ;  and  many 
sins  also,  which  they  have  made  to  be  no  sins  at  all. 

^  Hnjnsmodi  jnramenta  sine  peccato  observare  possint. — Navar,  ibid, 
'  Si  autem  Papa  erraret  prsecipiendo  yitia,  vel  probibendo  virtutes,  teneretur  eccle- 
aia  credere  vitia  esse  bona,  et  virtates  malas,  nisi  vellot  contra  conscientiam  peccare. 
— De  Rom*  Pontif.  lib.  !▼.  cap.  y.  p.  721,  sect,  secnnda. 

'  He  may  bind  tbe  catholic  churcb  in  conscience  to  believe  a  lie,  and  to  call  good 
evil,  and  evil  good.  This  is  to  speak  home  :  and  now  let  Bellarmine  say  a  worse 
tbing  of  anticbrist  if  be  can,  and  sbew  us  wbat  the  gates  of  hell  can  be  imagined  to 
desi^^n  or  attempt  more  destnictive  to  tbe  Cbristian  eburcb  and  religion,  than  wbat 
he  ^apposes  the  pope  to  have  full  power  and  authority  from  Christ  to  do. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
Many  heinous  crimes  are  virtues,  or  necessary  duties,  hy  the  Roman  doctrine. 

There  are  manj  horrid  sins  whioh  they  hate  transformed  into  virtues,  ca 
count  high  strains  of  piety  and  devotion ;  and  thereby  are  so  far  from  being 
concerned  to  forsake  them,  as  they  are  obliged  to  live  in  the  pnietiee 
of  them.  I  might  instance  in  blasphemy,  idolatry,  peijnry,  xobbery,  mur- 
der, &o. 

Their  blasphemies,  in  ascribing  the  peooliar  excelleneies  of  the  divine 
majesty  and  Uie  prerogatives  of  onr  Lord  Jesas  Christ  to  the  blessed  virgm, 
and  other  creatures,  and  to  their  popes  fthongh  divers  of  them,  as  them- 
selves acknowledge,  were  monsters  and  mcamate  devils),  have  been  suffi- 
ciently discovered  by  others,  and  therefore,  designing  brevity,  I  here  waire 
them. 

For  the  same  reason,  I  will  not  insist  npon  their  idolatry  in  invocatiDg 
saints,  adoring  the  host,  and  worshipping  images ;  only  as  to  this  last,  let 
me  observe  what  is  less  taken  notice  of,  that  their  own  doctrine,  before 
opened,  quite  shuts  out  the  best,  and  only  considerable,  plea  they  mab 
use  of,  to  excuse  themselves  from  this  crime.  It  is  their  common  doctrine, 
that  the  same  worship  is  to  be  given  to  the  image  and  the  exemplar,  id  at, 
the  worship  of  God  to  the  images  of  the  Trinity,  the  worship  of  Christ  to  a 
crucifix,  or  a  cross,  or  the  image  of  the  cross.  They  also  define  idolatry  to 
be,  a  giving  the  worship  of  God  to  any  thing  else  besides  God.  Who  would 
imagine  but  they  had  hereby  fiAStened  the  duurge  of  idolatry  upon  themselTes 
unavoidably  ?  Yet  they  make  account  to  escape  by  pleading  that  the  wor- 
ship they  give  to  images  is  transient,  not  terminative,  id  est,  it  stays  not  in 
the  image,  but  passes  from  it  to  the  exemplar,  the  mind  of  the  worshipper 
directing  it  to  God.  There  is  no  need  to  ask  what  ground  they  have  to 
imagine,  that  their  giving  the  worship  of  God  to  an  image  transitively,  is 
not  idolatry ;  it  is  enough  that  they  acknowledge  it  to  be  idolatry,  if  it  be 
not  transient,  since  whatever  they  pretend  when  they  are  pinched,  yet  they 
count  it  not  requisite  that  their  worship  should  pass  from  the  image  unto 
God,  but  think  it  safe  to  let  it  stop  where  it  first  fell,  and  terminate  in  the 
image.  For  they  confess  it  passeth  not  to  God  without  an  act  of  the  mind 
directing  it  to  him.  This  is  not,  nor  can  be,  when  in  the  worship  God  is  not 
minded ;  and  they  generally  agree  (as  was  shewed  before)  that  they  need 
not  mind  God  in  their  worship.  So  the  result  of  their  own  doctrine  is,  thit 
they  need  be  no  better  than  idolaters.  I  know  not  what  they  will  say  here, 
unless,  as  C^jetan,  that  a  virtual  termination  will  suffice,  id  est,  when  they 
have  an  intention  to  terminate  their  worship  on  God,  without  doing  it 
actually,  and  indeed.  But  if  no  more  be  necessary,  the  worship  need  not 
pass  to  God  really,  but  may  rest  in  the  image,  and  actually  terminate  there; 
and  so  they  will  be  real  and  actual  idolaters,  whatever  their  intention  be. 
Yea,  as  to  that,  by  their  doctrine  it  is  not  needful  to  intend  to  worship  God, 
as  we  saw  before.  Answerably  in  their  prayers  to  saints,  before  their  relies, 
or  before  an  image  (which  is  their  usual  practice) ;  since,  by  their  common 
doctrine,  the  person  prayed  to,  whether  God  or  a  creature,  need  not  be 
minded,  the  address  may  be  actual  to  the  image,  and  to  that  only ;  the  mind 
not  transfenring  the  prayer,  so  much  as  by  one  thought,  towards  the  stint, 
it  will  terminate  in  the  image,  if  anywhere,  and  be  as  senseless  idolatiy  is 
the  most  stupid  amongst  the  heathen  were  guilty  of.    Thus,  what  they  say, 
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many  of  them  do;  by  thdr  common  doctrine  aU  may  do,Tiz.,  apply  them- 
selTos  to  a  senseless  image,  as  iiiough  it  heard  their  prayers,  and  searched 
their  hearts,  and  were  no  less  than  God.^ 

Sect.  2.  There  is  another  branch  of  this  crime  which  I  shaU  stay  a  little 
on,  Tiz.9  their  worshipping  of  relics.  Herein  they  are  so  liberal  as  to  give 
reUgionB  worship  to  snch  things  which  they  do  bnt  fancy  to  be  relics ;  yea, 
siieh  as  it  is  absurd  and  ridicolons  to  imagine  they  are  relics.  For  who 
can  imagine  (at  least  when  he  is  waking)  how  they  could  catch  or  keep  8t 
Peter's  shadow,  or  bottle  np  Joseph's  cough,  his  toilsome  breathing,  when 
he  was  at  his  earpenter's  work  ?  Yet  both  these,  with  others  of  like  qaality, 
are  among  the  relics  which  they  count  worthy  of  such  worship.  The  shadow 
of  St  Peter,  says  one,  is  not  the  greatest  among  relics,  and  therefore,  if 
thai  be  adored,  why  are  not  the  rest  to  be  honoured  and  worshipped?' 
Bellarmine  asks.  What  relic  can  be  imagined  to  be  meaner  than  the  shadow 
of  Peter?*  Possibly  he  might  be  resolved,  near  Blois,  in  France,  where. 
Joseph's  cough  is  honoured  and  worshipped  as  a  relic.  Baronius  ascribes 
much  to  the  shadow  of  Peter,  for  he  makes  it  the  ground,  not  only  of  their 
worship  of  images,  but  also  of  the  honour  and  power  of  the  popes.^  Who 
can  doubt  hereafter,  but  that  the  weightiest  things  in  popery  have  a  substan- 
tial foundation  ?  They  worship  their  relics,  not  only  when  they  are  whole 
and  sound,  but  when  they  are  corrupted  and  reduced  to  dust,  or  nothing 
else  of  them  left  but  the  Termin  bred  in  tiiem.  Not  only  the  ashes,  but  the 
vermin  too,  may  be  worshipped,  though  some  stick  at  the  latter.  Henricus, 
one  of  their  school  doctors,  concludes,  that  the  relics  in  the  form  of  dust 
and  ashes  may  and  ought  to  be  adcnred,  bnt  not  under  the  form  of  vermin, 
and  gives  some  reason  for  it ;  but  their  great  Yasquez  rejects  this  scruple, 
and  the  ground  of  it,  as  vain  and  frivolous,  and  concludes  they  may  be 
worshipped  as  well  when  they  are  vermin  as  when  they  are  ashes.  A  man, 
saith  he,  may  with  right  intention,  and  sincere  faith,  apprehend  a  saint,  and 
worship  him  in  worms.*  If  the  question  had  been  of  tiie  little  worms  in  the 
ulcer  of  St  Harry  of  Denmark,*  for  which  he  had  such  saint-like  love,  as 
when  they  crept  out  of  his  knee,  to  put  them  in  again,  that  they  might  be 
nourished  where  they  were  bred ;  or  of  the  lice  of  St  Francis,^  for  which  he 
had  such  a  holy  tenderness  (it  is  recorded  as  an  argament  of  his  holiness), 
that  when  they  were  shaked  off,  he  gathered  them  up,  and  put  them  in  his 
bosom.  I  suppose  Henricus  himself  cpuld  scarce  have  denied  but  those 
sacred  creepers  (having  so  near  relation  to,  and  being  sanctified  hy  such  ex- 
traordinary contact  of  so  great  saints)  might  have  been  adored. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  they  are  liable  to  gross  mistakes  about  the  olrject 
of  their  worship  here ;  and  some  of  them  acknowledge,  that  the  people  herein 
are  deluded  with  great  and  detestable  impostures.*  What  if  the  tooth  which 
they  worship  for  St  Christopher's  (as  big  as  a  man's  fist),*  should  prove  the 
tooth  of  a  beast  ?  or  the  hair,  which  ihey  worship  as  part  of  St  Peter's 
beard,  should  be  the  excrement  of  some  malefactor  ?  or  the  shift  which  they 

^  Sunt  bene  multi  nidiores  qni  imagines  eolant  non  nt  signa,  sed  perinde  qaasi  ips» 
eensom  babeant,  magisqne  eis  fidant  qnam  Christo. — Folyd.  Virgil  de  invent,  rer.  1. 
Ti.  c  xUi. 

'  Umbra  vero  non  est  maxima  inter  aliaa  rellqaias,  kc—  Vcuque*  (k  adorcO,  1.  iii. 
disp,  lit  c.  ii.  n.  Tiik 

9  Quse  reliqniie  viliores  nmbra  (Petri)  cogitari  possint?  de  imagin.  cap.  iii.  p.  1494. 

*  An.  xxxir.  m  Spondan.  n.  ]zzyii. 

"  Recta  intentione  et  sincera  fide,  possit  qais  in  yermibas  sanctum  apprebendere,  et 
renerari. — Ibid.  cap.  nit.  n.  cxiii.  cxir. 

*  Engl.  Martyrol.  Jan.  16.  ^  Canns.  Loc.  Th.  lib.  xi.  c.  ti. 

^  Ingentes  et  detestandie  impostursB  patefierent. — Cassand.  Consnlt.  c.  de  reliqniis. 
'  hm  Tiyes  in  August,  de  civit.  Dei,  L  xt.  c.  ix  ;  Dens  moUris  pugno  major. 
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worship  as  the  Tirgin  Mary's,  should  be  the  eoyering  of  some  harlot  ?  or 
the  dost  or  the  yermin  which  they  worship  as  the  remains  of  some  saints, 
should  have  been  in  their  original  no  more  holy  than  a  brute  or  a  damned 
sinner  ?  As  great  mistakes  as  these  about  their  relies,  the  world  haa  dis- 
coYered,  and  Uiemselves  have  been  oonvinced  of.  Yalla,  a  person  of  great 
learning  and  eminency  amongst  them,  says  plainly,  There  are  ten  thousand 
such  things  (counterfeit  relics)  in  Rome  itself.^  And  if  the  seat  of  infallibi- 
lity be  so  well  stored  with  cheats,  what  shall  we  think  of  other  places  ?  They 
say,  indeed,  they  have  the  attestation  of  visions,  revebtions,  miracles  to  en- 
sure them ;  but  these  they  have,  and  produce  as  well  for  those  that  are  con- 
fessed to  be  counterfeits,  as  for  them  which  they  take  to  be  true.  So  that 
they  are  proved  beyond  all  question  to  be  all  alike :  the  true  ones,  as  veiy 
counterfeit  as  any,  and  the  counterfeit  as  true  as  the  best.  Now,  may  thej 
with  safety  venture  to  worship  them  for  all  this  ?  Yes,  their  devotion  is 
maintained  to  be  not  only  safe,  but  meritorious,  however  they  be  deluded 
about  the  object  of  it.  They  may  worship  at  all  adventure,  what  they  take 
to  be  a  rehc,  though  indeed  it  be  no  such  thing ;  and  yet  be  so  far  from 
idolatry  or  any  sin,  that  they  deserve  highly  at  God*s  hand  by  so  doing.  If 
any  man  think,  says  one,  that  to  be  a  relic  of  a  saint,  which  indeed  is  not 
so,  he  is  not  frustrate  of  the  merit  of  his  devotion.'  Yea,  a  man  may  merit 
by  a  mistake!^  belief,  though  he  should  worship  the  devil,  says  another.' 
So  that  they  have  not  only  a  fair  excuse,  but  great  encouragement,  to  veo- 
tore,  though  they  may  happen  to  worship  the  devil  himself^  and  not  <mi1t 
some  limb  of  him,  instead  of  Christ,  or  his  saints,  or  their  remains.  When 
the  Lord  declares,  Deut.  xzxii.,  *  that  his  wrath  should  bum  to  the  bottom 
of  hell,'  for  that  the  Israelites  *  worshipped  devils  instead  of  God,'  thej 
might,  if  Baronius  had  been  their  advocate,  have  come  off  well  enough  with 
his  plea,  fides  purgat /acinus.  The  Israelites  believed  as  firmly  as  the  Boman 
catholics  (only  they  were  mistaken),  that  they  did  not  won^p  devils,  bot 
that  which  was  a  proper  object  of  worship ;  therefore,  they  were  so  far  from 
the  bottom  of  hell,  or  any  danger  of  it,  that  hereby  they  might  merit  heaven 
and  glory. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  miscarriages  in  their  mass  famishes  them  with  minj 
sacred  relics,  and  their  orders  about  the  disasters  there  create  for  them 
divers  objects  of  worship,  and  help  them  to  many  right  worshipful  things 
of  the  vilest  vermin,  and  tiiat  which  is  more  loathsome.  If  the  body  or  blooi 
of  Christ  (so  they  will  have  it  to  be)  fall  to  the  ground,  it  must  be  Hckedap; 
the  ground  is  to  be  scraped,  and  the  scrapings,  reduced  to  ashes,  are  to  haie 
place  among  the  relics.  If  the  blood  be  spilt  upon  the  altar-cloths,  those 
cloths  are  to  be  washed,  and  the  sacred  wa^  is  to  be  enshrined.  If  a  fly 
or  a  spider  fall  into  the  blood,  it  is  to  be  taken  out  and  burnt,  and  the  ashes 
put  into  the  holy  shrine.  But  if  the  blood  of  Christ  be  poisoned,  it  is  to  be 
kept  in  a  clean  vessel  among  the  relics ;  and  so  poison  becomes  a  very 
worshipful  thing.  If  a  mouse,  or  a  spider,  or  a  worm,  eat  the  body  of  Christ 
(I  must  desire  pardon  for  mentioning  such  horrid  things),  these  vermin,  io 
their  ashes,  are  to  have  the  same  preferment,  and  be  put  into  shrines  for 
relics.  If  a  priest  or  other  person  do  vomit  up  the  host,  even  that  (if  so 
man's  stomach  will  serve  him  devoutly  to  lick  it  up),  being  turned  into 
ashes,  is  to  be  honoured  among  the  relics.  All  these  and  more  partienlsn 
are  ordained  and  provided  for  in  the  cautels  of  the  mass;  and  tiiereby  yn 

^  Decern  millia  talium  remm  Romn  rant. — Ds  Constant.  dcnsO, 

*  Si  quia  putane  aliquam  eaie  particulam  sancti,  quas  non  est,  merito  suss  devotioiuf 
non  caret. — Vasq.  ibid.  cap.  nit.  n.  cxiv. 

•  Holoot  infra. 
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see  what  order  is  taken  by  holy  chnreh,  that  dirty  water,  the  scrapings  of 
the  ground,  yenomons  or  loathsome  vermin,  yea,  the  vomit  of  a  weak  or 
glnttonons  stomach,  easting  np  that  which  they  call  Jesns  Christ,  may  be 
enshrined  among  the  relics  which  they#  adore.  They  tender  worship  to  all, 
under  the  altar  promiscaonsly ;  yea,  their  very  prayers  are  so  directed 
thereto,  that  yon  cannot  discern  whether  it  be  more  to  the  relics  or  the 
persons  they  rolate  to ;  for  example,  when  they  say,  Oh  yon  that  are  seated 
nnder  the  altar,  intercede  ye  to  God  for  us.^  For  they  may  as  well  believe 
that  these  relics  can  intcorcede,  as  that  Christ,  or  the  glorified  saints,  are 
seated  nnder  their  altar. 

Sset,  8.  Some  of  them  wonld  have  us  believe  that  they  give  not  divine 
honoor  to  relics,  but  a  sort  of  religions  worship,  which  they  call  dou>jia ; 
bnt  the  Scripture  (and  secular  antho|[s  too,'  as  is  acknowledged)  make  no 
difference  between  the  terms  of  their  distinction,  but  appropriate  both  to 
€h>d.  And  the  people  make  no  difference  in  their  practice,  as  is  confessed, 
bnt  worship  saints  (and  so  their  relics),  even  as  they  woiship  God.  And 
their  teachers  and  learned  writers  encourage  them  to  give  Uiat  to  relics, 
which  is  divine  worship  indeed,  viz.  to  put  &eir  trust  in  them,  to  swear  by 
them,  to  bring  them  oblations,  to  bum  incense,  and  pray  to  them.  So  they 
are  taught  to  give  them  the  thing  which  is  confessed  to  be  divine  worship, 
only  they  will  not  give  it  the  name  (for  though  they  be  real  idolaters,  yet  it 
is  not  convenient  to  be  called  so).  Nor  is  this  all :  there  are  a  world  of 
relics,  to  which  they  will  have  thing  and  name  given,  even  Xar^i/a,  expressly ; 
for  it  is  their  common  doctrine,  that  the  relics  of  Christ  are  to  have  the  same 
worship  with  Christ  himsell'  And  under  the  notion  of  these  relics,  they 
take  in  (as  of  the  saints  also)  not  only  the  parts  of  his  body,  but  all  that 
belonged  to  him,  yea,  that  touched  him,  or  was  touched  by  him.  Accord- 
ingly Aquinas  (whose  doctrine  is  highly  approved,  not  only  by  all  the 
Jesuits,  but  in  a  manner  by  all  their  universities^)  teaches  that  not  only 
the  eross  is  to  have  divine  worship,  because  it  touched  Christ,  but  all  things 
else  that  belonged  to  Christ,  by  virtue  of  this  contact  ;*  and  Damascene 
(whom  he  quotes)  will  have  all  things  near  to  Christ,  r&  avaxitfiwa,  wor- 
shipped on  that  account.*  It  is  true  they  distinguish  here ;  some  things 
touched  him  innocently,  others  ii\juriously.  Waldensis  seemed  loath  to  grant 
these  latter  should  be  worshipped,  lest  he  should  be  brought  to  adore  the 
lips  that  betrayed  him,  or  the  hands  that  buffeted  him ;  but  he  is  run  down 
by  the  stream,  both  of  their  doctrine  and  practice,  for  ^e  things  which  they 
worship  especially,  and  will  have  worshipped  as  Christ  himself,  are  the  in- 
stmments  of  his  sufferings.  The  knife  wherewith  he  was  circumcised,  the 
pillar  at  which  he  was  scourged,  the  cord  wherewith  he  was  bound,  the 
twenty-eight  steps  of  white  marble,  up  which  he  was  led,  in  his  passion,  to 
Pilate's  house ;  the  purple  robe,  and  the  white  one  too,  which  he  wore  in 
derision ;  the  keys  and  stones  of  the  sepulchre,  the  sponge,  the  reed,  the 
vinegar,  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  lance,  the  nails,  and  (which  may  serve  for 

^  Pootific  Roman.  Sect  de  conMcr.  eodes. 

*  Secundnm  profanoi  anthores  idem  significant — BeBarm,  de  sanct  L  i.  c  x\y. 
p.  14S3. 

'  De  fide  ene  adorandam  (rignnm  crncis)  adoratione  latriaa,  ricnt  adorantnr  spinn, 
lanciiB,  dayi,  prsBsepe  et  ali»  reliqnis  qnn  Christam  tetigerant — ita  S.  Thorn.,  et  alii 
commnniter.— Bonactn.  torn.  il.  disp.  iii.  q.  i.  pnnct  ili.  n.  rU 

*  Foaserin.  Biblioth.  Select.  1.  i.  c  x. 

*  Crox  Christ! — ^propter  membronim  Christ!  contactam,  latria  adoranda  est — ^Dicen- 
dum  qaod,  quantum  ad  rationem  contactns  membroram  Christ!,  adoramus  non  solum 
crucem  sed  etiam  omnia  qnn  sunt  Christ!,  nar.  i!i.  q.  xzr.  art  ir. 

*  ^dtTM  Tk  ^ui  AfmmUfUfM  wf^mtnwffUK'—Orthod,  fid.  L  ir.  C  xii. 
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all)  the  eiotB,  which  is,  never  the  less  for  the  loss  of  so  many  pieces,  as  are 
ten  thonsand  times  more  than  the  whole.  All  these  (and  who  can  tell  how 
many  more  ?),  thongfa  they  ministered  to  his  pain,  or  reproach  in  his  pasnon, 
have  divine  worship.  But  the  things  which  they  win  have  worshipped  for 
the  innocent  contact  might  suffice,  being  numerons  beyond  accoont.  To 
waive  the  rest,  Damascene  (whom  Aqninaa  follows)  of  this  sort  reckons  not 
only  his  clothes,  and  tabernacles,  the  cave,  the  manger,  and  sepulchre,  bat 
also  Golgotha,  and  Sion,  and  the  like,^  wherein  may  be  included  Galilee, 
Samaria,  Judea,  and  Egypt,  the  earth  where  he  trod  in  every  place  being 
(if  not  deified,  yet)  sanctified  by  such  contact.  There  is  «  divine  virtne 
therein,  says  Baronius,'  and  they  were  woni  to  bring  earth  firom  those  parts 
for  the  working  of  miracles.  And  amongst  the  relics  at  Venice  they  had  a 
stone  translated  from  Ohio  thither,  whereon,  it  is  said,  he  sat  at  Tyre.^  The 
water  also  of  the  River  Jordan,  at  least  after  it  comes  to  the  place  where  be 
was  baptized,  and  there  that  was  taken  up,  they  say,  which  is  enshrined  at 
Cassino.^  And  why  not  the  air  too,  when  it  comes  to  any  place,  wbererer 
it  touched  him  ?  And  so  every  element  might  furnish  them  with  objects  of 
divine  worship ;  and  they  might  have  no  need  to  content  themselves  with  gnch 
petty  idols  as  the  heathen  had,  but  have  them  in  such  extent  and  largeness 
as  is  proportionable  to  the  vast  improvement  of  this  kind  of  devotion  in  tbe 
church  of  Rome. 

Moreover,  by  virtue  of  this  contact,  not  only  things,  but  persons,  are 
capable  of  divine  worship,  and  such  as  touched  Christ  may  be  thus  wor- 
shipped. The  blessed  virgin  in  the  first  place.  Cajetan  declares  tbai,  is 
secret,  where  it  can  be  done  without  scandal  and  danger,  she  may  have 
divine  worship  on  that  account ;  and  tells  us  this  is  the  sense  of  Aquinas.' 
Later  writers  determine  that  she  may  be  so  worshipped  as  Christ  himself, 
either  upon  the  accoxmt  of  contact  or  consanguinity.  Upon!the  same  gromd 
Simeon  may  have  divine  honour,  for  he  once  embraced  Christ ;  and  Josei^. 
his  foster  father,  for  he  had  him  oftener  in  his  arms,  which  their  church  hs 
taken  notice  of  in  a  prayer  on  his  holiday.  The  apostles,  and  seventy  dis- 
ciples did  probably  sometimes  touch  him,  and  so,  by  &e  same  reason,  mar 
have  the  same  worship  with  their  Lord  ;*  and  no  wonder,  seeing  they  tell  ns 
the  lips  of  Judas,  for  but  touching  him  with  a  treacherous  kiss,  may  be  tbns 
worshipped  f  the  woman  abo  with  the  bloody  issue,  and  those  manj  of 
the  multitude  that  pressed  him,  Luke  viii.  46.  Mary  Magdalene  especiallT, 
she  has  double  honour,  seeing  they  worship  more  bodies  than  one  for  hers. 
But  this  is  common,  and  they  had  need  of  a  prodigious  fiuth  to  believe  (if 
any  of  them  believe)  that  the  things  they  worship  are  not  counterfeit ;  since 
the  most  of  them  may  be  convicted  of  imposture,  even  by  their  own  practice 
and  approved  writings.  They  must  either  believe  themselves  deluded,  or 
believe  that  one  person  had  more  bodies,  and  one  body  more  heads  than  one, 
yea,  more  than  two  or  three.  Many  of  their  most  eminent  saints  are  tbos 
turned  into  monsters,  but  I  instance  only  in  those  who  may  challenge  dirine 
worship  upon  the  common  ground  of  contact.  John,  who  touched  Christ 
when  he  baptized  him,  had  three  or  four  heads,  if  he  had  as  many  as  thej 

^  Golgotha,  Zion,  et  similia. — Ibid,        '  Vid.  Spondan.  An.  xxxir.  n.  xli. 

s  Flatin  vit.  CeeleBtm.  it.  *  Cent.  xi.p.  306,  Chronic.  Caasinen.  161. 

a  Cajetaniu,  Ceasante  (scandalo  et  periculo)  fatetar,  poaae  B.yirgtoem  adorari  ado- 
ratione  latriae,  ratione  soliua  contactaa.  Alii  vero  recentiorea  Theologi,  noo  sotom 
ratione  contactaa  existimant,  adorari  poaae  adoratione  latrias,  aed  etiam  ratione  mnter- 
nitatis,  propter  sanguinis  conjunction  em. — Vasq.  ibid.  i.  i.  diap.  riii.  c.  i  n.  cxcr,  cxcri. 

*  Sicut  B.  Joseph  unigenitnm  tnnm — ania  manibna  reverenter  tractare  meniit  et  por* 
tare. 

'  Idem.  ibid.  1.  iii.  disp.  IL  c  vi.  n.  Ixxvi.  vid.  infra. 
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worship ;  for  they  worship  his  head  in  so  many  several  places,  and  when 
they  have  it  whole  in  some  shrines,  yet  they  will  have  several  pieces  of  it  in 
others.^  So  that  Herod  had  not  beheaded  him  when  one  head  was  quite 
cat  off ;  and  when  the  damsel  had  it  in  a  charger,  it  might  be  still  on  his 
shoulders.  Longinas  also,  who,  they  say,  pierced  Christ's  side,  and  had  his 
eyes  cured  with  a  touch  of  his  blood,  must  have  four  bodies,  for  in  so  inany 
very  distant  places  they  worship  it ;  and  yet  this  their  saint  had  never  one 
body,  nor  being  in  the  world.^  As  for  St  Christopher  (who  must  needs  touch 
Christ  too,  if,  as  they  say,  he  carried  him  over  an  arm  of  the  sea  on  his 
shoulders),  ihexfi  was  no  need  to  make  him  so  many  bodies,  since  they  have 
made  him  one  as  big  as  many,  and  worship  for  him  an  effigies  more  like  a 
mountain  than  a  man.^  I  need  not  mention  those  many  thousand  besides, 
who  had  an  occasion  to  touch  Christ  for  the  space  of  three  and  thirty  years, 
while  he  was  on  earth  ;  the  meanest  of  these  might  have  divine  worship,  by 
that  doctrine  which  makes  contact  a  sufficient  ground  for  it.  Nor  must  this 
seem  strange,  since  the  very  ass  he  rode  on,  when  it  could  be  done  without 
scandal,  might  upon  this  account  be  religiously  adored.^  Yet  all  these  are 
not  all  that  may  have  the  honour  of  Christ,  if  we  follow  their  doctrine  whither 
it  leads  us.  Hereby  not  only  these  persons,  but  their  relics  too,  are  capable 
of  divine  worship ;  for  they  commonly  teach  that  the  relics  may  have  the 
same  worship  with  the  persons  whose  remains  they  sre.^  Those  are  in  the 
right,  says  one  of  their  most  absolute  divines,  Doctor  Stapleton,  who  confer 
the  like  honour  on  the  relics,  as  on  the  saints,  since  from  both  they  hope  to 
receive  the  like  advantage.^  Thus  they  have  huge  shoals  of  objects  fit  for 
divine  worship :  those  multitudes  of  relics  which  pass  for  the  blessed 
virgin*s,  and  dl  accounted  to  be  the  apostles',  and  the  other  persons  fore- 
mentioned.  They  say  they  have  the  blessed  virgin's  hair  in  several  places, 
which  is  no  such  wonder,  since  a  monk  could  shew  some  of  the  hairs,  which 
fell  from  a  seraphim,  when  he  came  to  imprint  the  five  wounds  in  Friar 
Francis  his  body  1  ^  Her  milk  too  kept  from  souring,  by  a  continued  miracle, 
sixteen  hundred  years,  and  so  much  of  it  as  if,  with  their  St  Catherine,  she  had 
had  nothing  but  milk  in  her  veins.^  Nor  is  this  so  wonderful,  seeing  an  image 
of  hers  could  let  forth  of  its  breast  such  a  liquor  in  great  plenty.*  Her 
nails,  too,  or  rather  the  parings  of  them  (worthy  enough  of  divine  worship), 
for  the  nails  themselves  she  could  not  spare  at  her  assumption.  That  one 
story  has  prevented  a  hundred  other  fables.  If  they  had  not  believed  the 
assumption  of  her  body,  it  is  like  we  had  heard  of  as  many  bodies  of  hers, 
in  several  places,  as  Geryon  had,  twice  or  thrice  over,  and  more  heads  than 
thej  were  wont  to  shew  of  St  Barbara.     Her  wedding  ring,^^  too  (though 

*  Vid.  Fulk  on  Math.  xir.  2. 

'  Vi<L  BoUand.  act.  Sanct.  ad  Jan.  ziii.  p.  912.    Jacobus  de  toragine,  cap.  xcv. 
'  Erasmus  Colloq.  Kaufrag.  ct  peregrin.  MoDti  juste  par. 

*  Vasq.  nbi  supra.  Those  that  stick  at  this  believe  there  is  in  the  ass  a  sufficient 
^oand  for  divine  worship,  only  they  say  it  is  not  decent  Respondeo  cum  Suarez  con- 
ractnm  Christi  esse  causam  sufiicientem  adovationis,  aliquando  tamen  non  expcdire. 
vel  non  decere,  nt  omnia  quae  Christum  tetigernnt  adoreutur.  Fropterea  asina,  quse 
Christum  detulit  non  esset  adoranda,  quia  non  decet  — Bonaci^i.  ibid. 

^  Eadem  adoratio  tribui  potest  reliquiis,  quee  tribuitur  persons  cujus  sunt  reliquise. 
— Idem,  ibid,  punct.  iv.  n.  iv. 

"  Proroptuar.  part.  i.  p.  292. 

^  Vsd.  Vergerinm  annot.  in  catalog,  hseret.  p.  17. 

^  Quid  dictnrus  si  videat  hodie  passim  ad  qusestum  ostentari  lac  Marirc,  qnod  honore 
propemodum  squat  corpori  Christi  consecrato  ? — Erasm,  Annot,  in  Math,  zxiii. 

«  M.  Paris,  in  anno.  1099. 

J»  Vid.  RiTCt.  Apol.  pro  Virg.  M.  1.  ii.  c,  ix.  p  281. 
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they  used  none  in  her  country),  and  her  attire  cap-a-pist  from  her  vefl  eyeo 
to  her  petticoat*  and  shift  too.     Whether  she  wore  any  or  no  is  not  material  ; 
the  archbishop  of  Chartres*  wore  it,  and  was  thereby  inspired  with  saeb 
courage  in  a  battle  against  Rollo,  that  the  dagger  wherewith  St  Michael 
combated  the  dragon  (if  4ie  had  borrowed  it  of  his  neighbours  in  Normandy) 
could  not  have  performed  braver  exploits,  nor  made  greater  sliftughter,  than 
his  grace  did  ;  though  some  will  ascribe  less  to  his  prowess,  because  beixig 
harnessed  with  such  a  shift  of  mail  he  might  think  himself  invulnerable. 
Her  slipper  also,  and  shoe  ;  yea,  the  figure  also  of  the  sole  of  her  shoe  is 
to  be  adored.'    Tet  this  is  at  a  pretty  distance  from  Christ  (though  its 
prime  virtue  be  from  contact),  and  derives  from  him,  like  the  feathers  of  tlie 
hen  which  were  of  the  brood  of  the  cock  that  crowed  when  Peter  denied  him. 
They  have  Simeon's  arm  (mentioned  in  the  Gospel)  at  Aken,*  which  hinders 
not  but  they  may  have  it  at  Hartsburg  and  other  places  too.     They  have 
not  only  Joseph's  hem,  but  his  breeches  ;^  and  I  hope  kept  less  nastily  than 
Thomas  Becket  kept  his,  which  yet  were  worshipful,  vermin  and  idl,  and 
that  not  per  accidens  (it  may  be),  since  it  is  one  commendation  of  his  saint* 
ship^  that  his  breeches  ran  quick.     They  have  some  remains  of  all  the 
apostles,  though  nobody  could  tell  them  where  divers  of  their  bodies  were 
interred,  but  tilings  of  this  nature  they  still  have  by  revelation.     And  how 
can  such  as  these  want  revelations,  who,  in  pilgrimage  to  holy  relics,  declared 
that  a  goose  carried  before  them  was  the  Holy  Ghost.^    Tliey  have  Peter's 
keys,  his  sword,  his  staff,  his  coat,  his  garment  besides,  and  his  girdle ; 
part  of  his  body  is  at  Constantinople,  half  of  it  at  Rome  in  one  place,  snd 
yet  the  whole  in  another.^     They  have  martyred  him  over  again  (or  some 
other  bodies  for  his),  and  torn  him  into  more  pieces  than  their  St  Hippolytus 
was  torn  with  horses.     They  have  his  head  (or  some  of  it)  in  seven  several 
places  in  Rome  ;  only  they  want  his  brains,  which  were  reserved  in  another 
place,  and  worshipped  (or  a  pumice-stone  instead  thereof).     And  there  may 
be  some  mystery  in  that ;  for  they  speak  of  some  time,  under  Peter's  suc- 
cessors, when  their  church  should  have  caput  sine  cerebro,^     Setting  that 
aside,  we  may  be  sure  they  have  missed  nothing  that  belonged  to  St  Peter, 
since  they  could  catch  his  shadow,  and  hold  it  as  fast  as  they  do  his  keys. 
And  why  might  not  this  be  done  as  well  as  the  monk  could  bring  with  lum 
from  Palestine  the  sound  of  the  bells  that  hung  in  Solomon's  temple.^®     I 
have  not  yet  in  their  sacred  Hsts  discerned  the  Ups  of  Judas,  but  they  have 
his  lantern,  which  shewed  him  the  way  to  apprehend  his  Master,  and  there- 
by perhaps  in  time  they  may  discover  the  other.     They  w2nt  nothing  f(» 
this  but  some  of  the  oU  of  the  candle  of  the  sepulchre,  which  can  light 
itself,  and  this  the  monks  at  Casino  can  help  them  to.^^     If  they  have  not 
the  ass  upon  which  Christ  rode  to  Jerusalem,  they  missed  it  narrowly  when 
they  caught  the  palm^^  he  then  had  in  his  hand  (whether  he  had  any  or  no); 
and  a  worshipful  relic  of  the  ass  some  shew ;  it  is  said^'  his  tail  is  enshrined 
in  Liguria.     And  who  can  think  but  that  may  be  as  proper  an  object  of 
adoration  as  the  hay  wherewith  Friar  Francis  his  ass  was  saddled.     And 
every  hair  in  that  tail  may  make  a  complete  relic,  as  worshipful  as  the 

1  ^^"^  '^'t:,      ^.  !  Gagninus.  1.  v.  de  gestii  Franc 

»  Vid.  Riret  ibid.  p.  295.  *  Rannlphng.  1.  v.  c.  rxvi. 

Eraamna,  Annot.  id  Math.  xxul.  •  Engl.  Fcadval  in  S.  Thorn.  Episc  Cant. 

9  ^T"°?'V^'^-  ^-  •  Vid.  Reinold.  de.  Idolatr.  p.  50. 

ur^i^'^^n     .        ,.v  ...  "  ^»^-  Vcrgerinm  nbi  mprZ 
It  iK-r?.v*  F*^''"^"-  ^^^'  "»•  cap.  xxxYiii.  in  Cent,  Magd.  xi.  p.  306. 
"  iDid.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxiv. 
"  Vid.  D.  Hall ;  No  peace,  sect.  xxi. 
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whole  ;  for  by  their  divinity,^  the  virtue  of  the  whole  is  in  every  part.  If 
it  were  but  well  distributed,  this  one  might  serve  to  fornish  a  hundred 
shrines,  and  entertain  the  devotion  of  as  many  votaries  and  pilgrims  as 
come  to  worship  at  Loretto. 

But  I  need  not  insist  on  such  relies  as  are  to  have  divine  worship  by 
eonsequence  ;  those  which  they  say  expressly  should  be  so  worshipped  are- 
eoongh,  and  as  many  as  they  please  to  imagine.  For  though  they  have  no* 
good  ground  to  believe  that  they  have  any  one  true  relic  of  Christ,  or  the: 
least  part  of  one,  yet  imagination  is  enough  with  them,  both  to  give  them 
being,  and  to  multiply  them  in  infinitum^  and  to  warrant  their  worship  of 
each  of  them  as  of  Christ  himself ;  even  such  imaginations  as  interfere  and' 
confute  one  another,  and  are  each  of  them  confuted  by  such  miracles- as  are 
the  ground  of  the  whole  imposture.  The  foreskin  of  Christ  is  more  reli- 
giously worshipped  among  them  than  Christ  himself;  as  Erasmus  observed.^ 
It  is  kept  and  exposed  in  at  least  four  several  countries,^ 'and  miracles 
brought  to  confirm  the  truth  of  its  being  there  ;  and  yet  while  it  is  seen  and 
adored  in  so  many  places  on  earth,  some  of  their  chief  writers;  say  it  is  no- 
where on  earth,  but  in  heaven ;  and  must  be  so,  otherwise  the  glorified 
body  of  Christ  would  be  imperfect,  and  not  entire.  His  shirt,  .and'  besides- 
that  (though  he  had  no  other  shirt)  his  coat,  which  the  soldiers  deposed.  o£' 
at  his  deatii,  was  not  found  till  the  year  698  ;^  yet  they  had  it  elsewhere,, 
and  greatly  worshipped  it  long  before  in  a  city  of  Galatia^  says  Gregory  of 
Tours.*  It  is  much  that  they  should  have  it  before  it  was  founds  and  some- 
thing strange  too,  tiiat  as  it  was  without  seam  so  it  shotAd  be  without  rent,, 
though  afterwards  they  found  it  in  several  places  at  onoe,.  many  hundred 
miles  distant.  They  have  it  in  Germany,  and  they  have  it  in  France,  and 
they  may  have  it  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  once,  as  certainly  as  they  have 
it  there ;  but  whether  they  have  it  or  no,  that  which  they  take  to  be  it 
must  have  the  same  worship  and  honour  with  Christ.  Md  we  must  not 
think  it  strange  that  it  should  be  in  so  many  places,  since  they  say  it.  grew  on 
his  back,*  and  so  not  unlikely  might  multiply  itself  since.  About  the  blood 
of  Christ  there  is  no  less  imposture,  and  as  great  idolatry.  They  pretend 
to  have  much  of  it  in  parcels  ;  that  which  Nicodemus  saved  in  his  glove, 
that  which  Longinns  brought  in  a  vessel  to  Mantua,  that  which  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  brought  into  England  in  two  silver  vessels,  that  which  is  kept  at 
Venice  with  the  earth  it  fell  on,  that  which  is  shewed  at  the  holy  chapel  in 
Paris,  that  which  is  adcnred  at  Home  on  Easter  day,  that  which  may  be 
seen  in  every  country  where  popery  hath  left  people  no  eyes.  Yet  the  angel 
of  their  schools^  (whose  doctrine  they  say  was  approved  by  a  miracle,  and 
which  they  must  not  question  if  they  beheve  their  portess)  is  positive  that 
all  the  blood  of  Christ  that  was  shed  before  was  in  his  body  at  his  resurrec- 
tion, and  so  ascended  with  him  into  heaven  ;  and  that  the  blood  which  is 
shewed  in  churches  for  relics  did  not  flow  from  Christ's  side,  bu^t  miracu- 
lously firom  a  certain  wounded  image  of  Christ.     So  that  the  blood  which 

*  Eandem  virtiitein  in  exigua  parte  reliqiiianini,qn»  in  toto  sit  corpora,  experimento 
prohatom. — Baronius.  an.  It. 

*  Alibi  Christi  prapntiam,  com  sit  res  incert%  religiosios  adorant,  quam  totum 
Chiistnm.    Annot.  in  Math,  xxiit. 

3  Vid.  Rivet  ibid.  L  i.  c.  xvii.  p.  132,  Ac. 

*  Baronias.  an.  693.  ^  Vid.  Spondan.  an.  593»  n«  x\^ 

*  Lndolphns  de  vita  Jem.  part  ii.  cap.  Ixiii.  p.  221. 

'  Sanguis  antem  ille,  qni  in  qnibusdam  ecclesiis  pro  reliqniis  conserratnr,  non  flnxit 
do  latere  Cbristi,  scd  miracalose  dicitnr  effluxisse  de  qaadam  imagine  Christi  per- 
cussa.  iii.  q.  liv.  art,  ii.  ad  iii.  An  autem  extet  aliqna  portio  8angninis---di8sentio  est 
inier  Doctores  ;  a^qai  enim  neganU — Bonacin,  nbi  supra  punct.  iii.  n.  vi. 
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they  worahip  as  God  is  no  better  than  that  which  an  image  ean  bleed ; 
and  this  will  scarce  prove  so  good  in  England  as  the  blood  of  Hales,  which 
(how  much  soever  worshipped)  was  discovered  to  be  bat  the  blood  of 
a  drake. 

They  have  the  reed,  the  sponge,  the  crown  of  thorns,  in  so  many  places 
as  gives  them  reason  enough  to  believe  they  have  them  in  none,  and  yet 
they  worship  these  in  all.  We  most  imagine  (to  have  snch  things  go  down 
smoothly)  ik&i  they  grow  more  than  any  thorn  hedge  does,  not  only  in 
length  but  in  number.  And  something  towards  this,  Gregory  of  Tour*' 
writes  of  those  thorns :  they  are  green  still,  and  though  the  leaves  wither 
sometimes,  yet  they  revive  again,  and  flourish.  But  the  old  bishop  had  Dot 
the  good  hap  to  see  this,  he  had  it  only  by  rumour ;  and  snch  rumours  their 
annalist  is  wont  to  make  much  of ;  for  it  is  not  amiss  to  abuse  others  into 
a  belief  of  that  which  they  cannot  believe  themselves.  The  lance  which 
pierced  Christ's  side  was  got  into  the  West  before  it  had  left  the  East  (its 
proper  place).  Otto  the  Great  presented  Athelstane,  king  of  England,  with 
it  and  other  rarities,  in  the  tenth  age.^  Yet  the  dominical  spear  (the  same, 
we  may  suppose,  though  some  question  it)  was  the  same  age  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Budolphus,  Duke  of  Burgundy,'  of  which  Harry  emperor  of  Ger- 
many was  BO  covetous,  that  he  threatened  the  Duke  to  destroy  his  eonntrr 
with  fire  and  sword  if  he  would  not  give  it  him ;  and,  in  fine,  gave  hun  a 
good  part  of  his  country  for  it.  Much  worship  it  had,  and  brave  feats  it 
played  then,  and  I  know  not  how  long  before,  for  Charles  the  Great,  they 
say,  had  it  too  t^  yet  for  all  this  it  was  still  in  Asia  (if  anywhere),  and  not 
found  there  till  two  hundred  years  after,  for  the  Latins  having  taken  Antioch.^ 
were  blessed  with  the  revelation  of  it  in  St  Peter's  church  (for  holy  relics  was 
the  adventure  which  those  knights  errant  sought,  and  they  were  concerned 
in  point  of  honour  either  to  find  or  make  some).  But  this  was  confirmed  bv 
miracle,  else  it  had  not  been  worth  a  rosh.  Peter,  the  finder  of  it,  to  prove 
the  truth  thereof,^  walked  through  a  mighty  fire  with  the  lance  in  his  hand.  It 
is  like  this  champion  had  something  of  the  metal  of  that  hermit's^  marvellous 
pot,  in  which,  thongh  it  was  of  wood,  he  boiled  his  meat  constantly,  how  hot 
soever  the  fire  was,  without  burning;  but  that  of  the  pot  it  seems  was  better 
tempered,  for  that  endured  many  years,  do  the  fire  what  it  could,  but  the  man 
could  not  long  survive  that  hot  brunt,  dying  shortly  after.  The  nails  where- 
with Christ  was  fastened  to  the  cross  were  three  or  four  at  most.^  Baronius 
dare  not  say  they  were  four,  though  he  does  not  always  speak  with  the  least 
in  this  matter  of  miracles.  These,  as  the  rumour  was,  being  sent  by  Heleuft 
to  Constantine,  lost  quite  the  form  of  nails,  being  used  for  the  making  of  a 
bridle  and  a  helmet  for  the  emperor.  In  this,  Theodoret,^  Sozomen,'^  and 
Socrates^^  agree,  but  they  tell  us  not  how  the  nails  which  pierced  Christ  were 
known  from  those  which  fastened  the  two  thieves  to  the  other  crosses.  K 
they  had  foreseen  that  such  things  should  have  been  worshipped  equally 
with  Christ  himself,  they  would  have  thought  this  neeessaiy,  or  rather  to 

^  Vid.  Spondan.  an.  zxzir.  n  zxvii.  '  Rauulphus,  lib.  vi.  cap.  vL 

'  Lnitprandas,  1.  iv.  c  xii.  Otho  FriBiDgcnsis,  I.  ix.  c.  viii.  in  Cent.  Magd.  x.  p.  33(>. 
Vide  et  Spondan.  nn.  929,  n.  ii.  *  Spondan.  ibid. 

•  Baron,  an.  1099.  Bellarm.  de  imagin,  1.  ii.  c.  xxvii.  out  of  Guliel.  Tyrius,  Panlus, 
.Smiling,  Dodechinus,  &c. 

«  M.  Paris,  in  an.  1099. 

'  Gregor.  Tnronens.  de  glor.  confess,  c.  xcviii. 

^  Sentcntiam  de  tribus  tantummodo  clavis  Christi  recentior  probavit  usoa.  Sponii». 
an.  xxxiv.  n.  zxxt. 

»  Lib.  i.  c.  xyiii.  'o  l.  h  <,.  i. 

"  L.  i.  C  xiii,      ^aXtvaZt  «•»  »«i  Tt^iKt^aXmutt  »-.<r>«f. 
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bave  said  nothing  at  all  without  better  ground,  lest  the  nails  of  the  thieves 
mi^t  have  divine  worship  for  those  of  Christ's.  Gregory  of  Tonrs,  who 
will  have  a  fourth  nail,^  says  one  was  thrown  into  the  Adriatic  Sea,  where 
it  seems  it  spawned,  and  from  thence  came  the  multitude  of  nails  which 
were  shewed  and  adored  for  the  true  one.  (This  is  as  satisfactory  as  the 
shufBing  account  which  their  great  annalist  gives  thereof.)  If  Constantine 
had  lived  in  times  of  popery,  his  horse  had  been  in  danger  of  divine  worship 
for  his  bridle's  sake,  and  his  helmet  could  scarce  have  defended  itself  from 
being  made  an  idol ;  but  seeing  his  religion  was  of  another  strain  than  that 
now  in  request  with  Romanists,  it  is  well  if  he  escape  reproach  for  convert- 
ing that,  the  counterfeit  of  which  they  think  worthy  of  the  worship  of  God, 
to  a  profane  use.  However,  they  would  not  long  endure  such  abuse,  for 
upon  a  time  one  of  them  (whether  reassuming  its  old  form  or  no,  I  know 
not)  skipped  out  of  the  bridle  (or  helmet,  as  you  please,  into  Constantino's 
sword  hilt,  and  that  from  thence,  sword  and  all,  into  these  western  parts ; 
and  that  we  may  not  question  this,  it  was  given  by  Otho  the  Great  to 
our  Athelstane.^  But  this  was  nothing  to  the  spear  which  Count 
Sampson  gave  to  Rudolph  of  Burgundy,  and  which  Harry  the  emperor 
(or  kbg,  as  Barunius  calls  him)  forced  from  Rudolphus ;  for  there  were 
I  know  not  how  many  of  these  nails  artificially  fastened  to  the  spear, 
say  some  ;^  others  will.have  it  wholly  made  of  them,^  and  then  these  nails 
haid  need  be  twenty  times  more  than  ever  touched  the  cross,  or  else  they 
most  be  such  as  were  fit  only  for  the  use  of  their  giant  Christopher,  whose 
saintship  they  make  full  twelve  ells  high.^  For  all  this  they  had  still  many 
of  these  nails  at  their  shrines  and  altars.  To  waive  the  rest,  the  bishop  of 
Metes,  ofilciating  at  Tryers^  for  Poppo,  who  was  turned  pilgrim,  slily  filches 
away  from  the  edtar  one  of  those  sacred  nails,  conveying  another  very  like 
it  into  the  place;  and  he  had  carried  it  dearly,  but  that,  as  ill  luck  was,  the 
holy  nail  fell  a  bleeding  (and  it  is  like  the  nail  had  more  tenderness  than 
the  consciences  of  those  who  coined  such  Tories).  However,  this  holy 
bishop,  who  had  so  dear  a  love  for  relies,  must  not  suffer  under  the  bad 
character  of  a  thief,  much  less  as  sacrilegious,  for  stealing  of  relics  was  then 
the  practice  of  the  best  (and  no  wonder  if  theft  got  reputation,  when  cheats 
were  in  so  much  request).  Besides,  there  was  something  more  than  ordi- 
nary in  the  case,  for  such  thieves,  with  the  receivers,  cheated  themselves  most 
of  all,  and  those  that  were  robbed  made  account  (as  they  had  reason)  that 
they  lost  nothing,  but  worshipped  what  was  gone,  as  still  in  their  possession. 
So  they  at  St  Dennis  believe  that  they  have  still  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
name  of  St  Dennis  the  Areopi^te,  though  Pope  Leo  the  Ninth  declared  by  an 
authentic  bull,  that  it  was  stolen  from  thence,  and  carried  to  Ratisbon  in 
(rermany.^  And  no  wonder  if  the  French  will  not  be  baffled  out  of  their 
faith  by  the  pope  ;  for  is  it  Ukely  that  he  who  carried  his  head  in  his  arms 
(after  it  was  smitten  off)^  for  two  or  three  miles  together,  and  would  not  die 
till  he  came  to  the  place  where  his  body  should  rest,  would  not  keep  it  from 
being  carried  from  that  place,  signalised  with  such  a  miracle  ?  And  the 
remains  of  St  Rennet's  body  were  stolen  from  Cassino  in  Naples,  and  carried, 
as  they  say,  to  Fleury  in  France,  and  the  monks  there  offer  proof  of  it  by 
miracles  ;*  and  yet  those  at  Cassino  believe  they  have  it,  and  accordingly 

»  De  glor.  Martyr,  cap.  vi.  '  Rannlphus,  1.  ti.  c  vl 

«  Otho  Fridnges.  1.  ix.  c.  viii. 

«  Sigebert  et  alii  in  Spondan,  an.  029,  n.  ii.  Lancea  ex  Christ!  clavis  confecta. 
<^  Baptista  Mantuan.  last.  Hb.  vii. 

«  Catalog.  Trevirens.  in  Cent.  Magd.  xxi.  p.  308.  '  Baronius,  an.  1052. 

«  Breviar.  Sarum.  et  breviarium  Roman,  no  v.  Lesson,  vi. 
Sigebert,  an.  763.     Vincentius,  lib.  xxiii.  c.  civ. 
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worship  it  still,  confinniog  themseWes  and  others  in  that  confidence  of 
miracles  too.^  Whereby  the  world  may  judge  of  their  miracles,  for  8inc« 
God  works  none  upon  snch  occasions,  to  be  sore,  not  for  the  eonfinmng  of 
contradictions,  these  mast  be  the  fictions  of  cheating  knayes,  or  the  feats 
and  illusions  of  Satan.  And  some  of  theiAselves^  confess  that  mnltatades  of 
them  are  no  better  as  to  their  original.  Indeed,  they  make  snch  nse  of 
their  miracles,  that  it  is  enough  to  blast  the  credit  of  a  thing  to  have  a 
miracle  alleged  by  them  for  it,  since  it  is  their  common  practice  to  con- 
firm one  lie  with  another,  and  the  confirmation  is  more  intolerable  than  the 
first  fiction,  because  they  will  have  the  divine  power  interposed,  thereby  to 
delude  the  wcnrld. 

Not  to  digress  further,  they  tell  us  of  the  oil,  or  liquor  which  drops  fiom 
the  knots  of  the  true  cross.'  No  wonder  if  this  be  thought  worthy  of  no  less 
worship  than  the  rest,  since  they  ascribe  to  it  a  divine  power.  Besides 
many  marvellous  feats,  it  can  cast  out  devils ;  for  it  must  be  of  no  less  virtue 
than  the  oil  of  the  sepulchre  of  St  Martin,  which,  duly  administered  to  a 
man  possessed,  gave  him  snch  a  purge  that  he  squirted  out  a  foul  fieod 
behind,  and  voided  the  devil  lor  a  stool.^  In  short,  that  the  eross  itself 
should  have  divine  worship  is  their  common  doctrine.'  This  at  first  was  no 
more  than  one  man  might  well  bear,  but  by  the  good  housewifary  of  that 
church  (who  scruples  no  cheats  in  this  sacred  traffic)  it  is  retailed  out  for 
worship  in  so  many  pieces,  that  together  would  sink  a  ship  of  a  good  burden  ;* 
so  that  there  are  many,  many  cart  loads  of  Roman  gods,  which  are  really  do 
better  than  common  chips.  In  all  this  there  is  not  any  one  bit,  which  thej 
can  upon  good  ground  believe  to  be  part  of  the  true  cross.  They  cannot  be 
more  confident  of  any  than  that  piece  which,  with  Pilate's  inscription  on  it, 
they  say  is  reserved  and  worshipped  at  Rome  ;  but  that  is  detected  to  be  a 
counterfeit  by  Baronius  his  own  words  f  for  he  says,  that  on  the  tme  eroa 
the  Latin  inscription  was  first  (and  so  ihe  Greek  next,  and  the  Hebrew  kst), 
and  confirms  it  by  no  less  authority  than  that  of  a  pope,  Nicholas  I. ;  whereas 
in  that  piece  at  Rome,  the  Hebrew  is  first,  and  the  Latin  last.  By  this  ve 
may  judge  of  the  stories  concerning  the  invention  of  the  cross  by  Helena. 
This  now  mentioned  was  a  considerable  piece  of  the  discovery ;  nor  would  tbe 
cardinal  himself  have  us  believe,  that  what  is  said  to  be  sent  to  Gonstaoti- 
nople,  or  reserved  at  Jerusalem,  were  more  real  parts  of  the  true  cross  than 
that  at  Rome.  However,  tme  or  false,  here  is  enough,  one  would  think,  to 
glut  the  most  ravenous  devotion  of  any  Egyptian.  But  when  they  vill 
have  this  worship  given  to  the  images  of  the  cross,^  in  any  matter  whatso- 
ever, or  immaterial  either,  they  give  warranty  to  turn  all  things  in  the  world 
into  idols,  any  sticks  or  straws,  yea,  a  man's  own  fingers  laid  across  nnj 
be  worshipped  by  him  ;  or  let  him  but  move  one  finger  across  in  water,  or 

Vide  Spondan.  an.  1088,  n.  i. 

'  Aliquando  maximam  deceptionem  fieri  in  ecclesia  per  miracola  ficta  a  sacerdotU 
bna,  Nic.  Lyran.  in  cap.  liv.  Daniel,  Cassander,  consult  c  de  reb'qniis  infra.  Vin- 
centins,  1.  xxt).  cap.  xxi.  dicit  faiue  qnosdam  qni  qanstoa  gratia  per  magiam  bffc 
miracala  fieri  aperte  contestati  snnt. 

'  Spopdan,  an.  698,  n.  iv.  et  an.  633,  n.  L 

*  Gregor.  Tnron.  de  glor.  Confess,  cap.  ix.     Daemonem  per  floxom  ventris  egfisAi 

*  Aquinas  iii.  q.  xxt.  art.  ir.  Asserimns  cam  sententia  commaniori  et  in  SehoHf 
magis  trita,  crucero  colendaoi  esse  latria,  hoc  est  cultu  divino,  ^tc — Grstssr  .lie xlix- 
E.S  t  de  fide.  Bonacin.  snpra. 

•  Fragmeniula  ligni  crucis  Um  mnlta,  ut  si  in  acerrnm  redigantor,  vix  rel  n«"S 
onerana  vchat.  Erasm  Annot.  in  Math.  c.  xxiii. 

'  Baron,  an.  xvi.  n.  yiii. 

•  Vide  Gretser  ubi  supra.  -^ 
Utraque  crux  adoratur  adoratione  latrieB.~.fiofiactii.  ibid. 
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oil,  or  the  air,  anywhere,  and  instantly  he  has  of  his  own  creating  what  he 
niay  worship  as  God. 

For  those  relics  to  which  they  give  divine  worship  under  another  name, 
they  are  yet  more  numerous.  Bo  that,  upon  the  whole,  if  the  Philistines 
had  worshipped  not  only  the  god  of  flies,^  but  the  flies  themselves  too,  they 
would  scarce  have  outvied  these  in  numbers.  The  idolatrous  Israelites,  who 
worshipped  the  host  of  heaven,  had  a  fair  company  of  idols  ;  but  the  Egyp- 
tians might  have  more,  who  could  sow  gods  in  their  gardens,  and  make  them 
spring  up  on  their  backsides  ;  but  boti^  put  together  would  come  short  of 
the  Romanists  herein,  both  for  number  and  quality,  though  they  of  Egypt 
became  the  scorn  of  the  world  for  the  vileness  of  what  they  religiously  wor- 
shipped. How  they  came  by  so  many,  when  for  three  hundred  years  after 
Christ  we  hear  of  none,  we  have  an  account  from  their  own  authors.  Out 
of  covetousness,  says  their  learned  and  ingenious  Cassander,  false  relics  were 
daily  forged,  feigned  miracles  were  published,  superstition  thereby  nourished, 
and  sometimes,  by  the  illusion  of  the  devU,  new  relics  were  revived.^  Bo  that, 
in  brief,  to  use  the  language  of  their  own  author,  the  devil  helped  their 
church  to  some  of  them,  and  covetous  knaves  to  others.  This  stuff  might 
be  had  cheap,  and  sold  very  dear ;  this  encouraged  many  to  take  up  the 
trade,  and  monks  are  noted  as  prime  merchants  for  this  traffic.  They  were 
such  who,  in  Austin's  time,^  being  employed,  as  he  says,  by  Satan  (whose 
factors  they  were,  and  for  whom  the  trade  was  driven),  sold  the  members  of 
martyrs,  or  what  they  pretended  to  be  so.  He  was  of  the  same  profession* 
who  declared  he  came  out  of  Spain  into  France  with  relics,  which,  being  looked 
into,  proved  to  be  roots  of  trees,  the  teeth  of  moles,  the  bones  of  mice,  and  the 
claws  and  &t  of  bears.  And  they  were  monks  who,  as  the  same  author  tells 
ns,  were  found  at  Home,  near  Paul's  church,  digging  up  bodies,  and  confessed 
their  design  was  to  make  relics  of  them.  Ajs  lor  him  whom  Glaber  speaks  of,^ 
who  furnished  France  with  innumerable  relics,  it  may  seem  strange  that  he 
should  be  counted  a  cheat  when  he  was  thus  trading  in  another  country, 
since  his  stuff  had  the  very  same  mark  which  makes  their  other  relics  cur- 
rent as  good  ware,  unquestionably  good,  and  than  which  their  best  have  no 
better ;  for  he  wrought  wonders  (or  the  devil  for  him),  and  by  one  carcase, 
which  he  feigned  to  be  a  martyr's,  *  he  freed  many  that  were  sick  from  variety 
of  diseases ;  but  I  suppose  he  was  not  free  of  tiie  company,  and  they  like 
not  interlopers.  The  court  of  Rome  can  furnish  altars  with  holy  relics  out 
of  conunon  graves,  and  none  must  count  them  cheats  for  it.  And  if  this 
huckster  had  but  procured  a  commission  from  thence,  he  might  have  transub- 
stantiated the  bones  in  any  churchyard,  yea,  those  of  a  sheep  or  a  hog  either, 
into  the  bones  of  martyrs  or  apostles,  as  well  as  others.  By  this  we  may  judge 
what  their  relics  are,  the  best  of  them  mere  cheats ;  and  con8equently»  how 
criminal  it  will  be  to  give  them  worship,  the  highest  of  all  ;^  and  yet  ihey 
are  so  £Eir  from  abandoning  this,  that  it  is  in  a  manner  the  sum  of  their  religion. 

1  SUT  bv^  rendered  by  LXX.  Bmmx  ftolmu 

'  AvaritiA  caasa  ad  simplicem  popnlam  illiciendnm  falsn  reliqain  sopponebantor, 
et  ficta  pnedicabantor  miracala^-^nonntinqaam  antem  astn  et  illusione  Dsomonis  ho- 
mtnnm  saperetitione  abatentis,  per  insomota  et  visa  novie  reliquis  revelabantur,  et 
ejiisdem  operatione  miracala  edi  videbantur. — CoutulL  c.  de  reliqaiis. 

'  Angnstin.  de  opere  Monach.  c.  xxviii.  Tarn  multos  hypocritaa  sab  habita  mona- 
Chorum  nsqaeqnaqae  dispersit  Satan — alii  membra  martyram,  si  tamen  martyram, 
Tenditant. 

*  Gregor.  Turon.  hist.  Franc.  1.  iz.  c.  vi. 

*  Vid.  Spondan.  an.  1027,  n.  iii. 

*  Mnltos  infirmos  variis  morbis  liberasse — llndL 

'  In  bonis  qnoqne  viris,  pio  selo  prsditis,  samma  quasi  religionis  in  hujuamodi 
reliqoiis  &c — Caaandirf  consult,  c.  de  reliqaiis. 
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And  so  it  is  expressed  by  some  of  their  ovm  communion.  The  vhole  of 
religion  is  almost  bronght  to  this,  to  wit,  their  religious  treatment  of  relic*, 
through  the  covetousness  of  priests,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  monks,  fed  by  the 
foolishness  of  the  people.^  Thus  their  great  Erasmus,  m  his  AnnoUtions, 
approved  by  Pope  Leo  X.  his  brief.^ 

Sect.  4.  Let  us  see,  in  the  next  place,  if  perjury  may  not  prove  as  blame- 
less and  as  necessary.     Breach  of  oaths  is  no  less  with  them  than  a  wtoe, 
or  a  necessary  doty  in  many  cases  (of  which  a  further  account  hereafter). 
Let  me  now  instance  but  in  one.     Suppose  a  prince  that  has  protestent  sub- 
jects  should,  for  their  satisfaction,  give  them  the  security  of  his  most  solemn 
oath,  that  they  should  not  suffer  for  their  conscience  either  m  Me,  estate,  or 
liberty  ;  that  religion  does  oblige  the  prince  to  break  all  such  oaths,  or  to 
count  himself  no  ways  obliged  by  them,  because  they  are  agamst  the  laws  of 
the  church,  against  that  particularly  of  the  general  councU  of  Lateran  under 
Pope  Lmocent  IH.,  which  forbids  all  favour  to  be  shewed  to  heretics,  under 
the  severest  penalties,  and  decrees  that  favourers  of  heretics  are  under  ex- 
communication.    So  that  in  this  case  it  must  be  the  prince's  duty  to  be  per- 
jured, and  to  break  his  oath  made  in  favour  of  his  heretical  Babjects,  and 
tbat  by  the  sacred  decree  of  the  church.     He  must  forswear  himflelf,  if  he 
will  not  be  excommunicated,  and  consequently  deposed,  and  thereby  exposed 
to  the  violence  of  every  hand ;  yea,  he  puts  himself  into  the  stete  of  dMnna- 
tion,  and  sins  mortally,  if  he  be  true  to  his  oath.     So  Pope  Martin  Y.  de- 
clared in  writing  to  Alexander,  Duke  of  Lithuania:*  Know,  says  he,  that 
thou  sinnest  mortally  if  thou  keep  thy  oath  with  heretics.     Hereby  it  ap- 
pears that  no  papists,  princes  or  subjects,  can  possibly  give  any  secnri^  which 
may  be  trusted,  that  protestants  shall  enjoy  anything  which  is  m  their  power 
to  deprive  them  of ;  for  the  greatest  securities  that  can  be  given  m  this  case 
are  engagements  of  faith  and  truth,  (Jod  being  invocated  for  confirmation  m 
solemn  oaths.     But  by  the  principles  of  their  religion  they  are  so  far  loosed 
from  all  such  bonds  that  they  are  not  at  all  to  be  trusted  by  any  bnt  credulous 
fools,  unless  it  can  be  supposed  that  they  will  act  as  other  men  than  papists, 
and  contemn  all  the  authority  of  that  church,  which  leaves  no  hope  of  salta- 
tion but  in  obedience  to  it ;  for  another  general  council,  that  of  Constance, 
has  determined  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics.     In  the  nineteenth 
session  of  that  assembly,  it  was  decreed  that  no  safe  conduct  given  by  em- 
peror, king,  or  secular  prince  to  heretics,  or  any  defamed*  for  heretics,  though 
with  a  design  to  reduce  them,  by  what  engagements  soever  they  have  obhged 
themselves,  shall  hinder  those  heretics  from  being  prosecuted,  unless  the? 
recant,*  though  they  come  to  the  place  of  judgment  relying  upon  such 
security,  and  would  not  have  come  otherwise.    And  it  is  declared  frirther, 
that  one  thus  bound  by  promise  was  not  hereby  in  the  least  obliged.     And 
what  they  decreed  and  declared  they  immediately  practised ;  for  the  em- 
peror Sigismund,  having  given  safe  conduct  to  John  Hubs,  and  so  engaged 
the  public  faith  and  his  own  honour  that  he  should  come  and  go  safe  to  and 
from  the  council ;  and  Pope  John  XXII.,  then  present  in  the  council,  hav- 
ing given  his  promise  and  engaged  his  faith  (if  he  had  any)  for  his  safety, 
yet  Qie  honour  and  faith  of  the  emperor  was  borne  down  by  the  principles  of 

*  Hue  fere  snmina  roligionis  ▼ocatar  avaritia  Baccrdotnm,  et  monachomm  quorandim 
hypocmi,  qaos  alit  populi  stnltitia.  in  Mat.  xxili. 

■  Hist,  of  CouDc  of  Trent,  p.  473. 

•  Scito  te  mortaliter  peccare,  si  seivabis  fidem  datam  hareticis.— .Aptid  Ccekl<xnm, 
.  ▼.  hist.  Hnssitarum. 

I  Qwocnnque  vinculo  se  astrinxerint  concesso. 
i!.tiamsi  salvo  condnctn  confisi,  ad  locum  venerint  jndidi,  alfaa  non  ventori,  nee 
«c  promittcntem— ex  hoc  in  aliquo  remansisse  obligatum.— /«  Crab.  torn.  ii.  p.  llH* 
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their  church,  and  the  pope  (as  soon  as  the  poor  man  was  drawn  into  danger 
past  escaping)  made  nothing  of  his  promise,  pretending,  when  he  was  nrged 
with  it,  that  he  was  overruled  ;  and  so,  notwithstanding  all  the  security  an 
emperor  and  a  pope  had  given  him,  he  was  first  miserably  imprisoned,  and 
after  cruelly  burnt  to  ashes.  Hereby  the  world,  protestants  especially,  have 
this  plain  and  useful  admonition,  that  they  must  trust  to  nothing  among 
papists  (those  that  will  be  true  to  that  church),  but  what  will  keep  them  out 
of  their  power.  The  principles  of  their  religion  (for  such  are  determinations 
of  general  councils)  bind  them  to  observe  no  faith,  or  truth,  or  common 
honeaty  with  those  whom  they  count  heretics,  no,  not  when  life  is  concerned. 
Their  religion  obliges  them  to  violate  the  most  sacred  oaths  and  the  most 
solemn  engagements  of  faith  and  truth,  rather  than  an  heretic  shall  be  safe 
in  any  of  his  concerns  where  they  can  reach  him.  It  is  a  virtue,  a  duty  in 
that  religion  to  snap  asunder  all  securities  (by  which  the  world  and  human 
society  hath  hitherto  been  preserved)  to  ruin  a  heretic  ;  no  fear  of  perjury 
or  any  other  perfidiousness  must  be  a  hindrance  in  the  case.  Nor  is  per- 
jury 80  necessary  or  innocent  only  when  it  is  mischievous  to  us,  but  when 
it  does  mischief  to  themselves,  and  the  world  also.  The  practice  of  their 
popes  for  many  ages  may  satisfy  us  herein,  and  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  history,  which  gives  an  account  thereof,  it  is  no  improbable  observation 
that  the  bloody  wars  and  massacres-  that  have  been  for  many  hundred  years 
in  those  places  which  the  papal  influence  could  reach,  cannot  be  imputed  to  ^ 
anything  more,  for  the  most  part,  than  the  perjuries  of  the  popes  themselves, 
and  of  those  whom  they  involved  in  that  guilt  by  discharging  them  from  the 
obligation  of  their  oaths. 

Sect.  5.  And  this  brings  me  to  some  other  crimes  forementioned,  robberies 
and  murders,  which  the  wonderful  power  of  papal  holiness  hath  transfonued 
into  Christian  and  virtuous  acts.  By  the  doctrine  of  their  church,  to  deprive 
those  whom  they  count  heretics  of  their  estate  and  lives  is  a  virtue,  and  a 
meritorious  act.  There  is  too  good  evidence  for  this.  A  decree  of  Pope 
Innocent  III.,  recorded  in  the  tomes  of  their  councils,  by  their  own  writers, 
as  an  authentic  act  of  the  general  council  of  Lateran  under  that  pope,  and 
inserted  by  Gregory  IX.  into  the  decretals,  which  is  the  law  of  their  church, 
and  part  of  that  which  passes  with  them  for  divine  law.  There  is,  there  can 
be,  no  act  of  their  church  more  authoritative  and  obliging  than  such  a  decree 
as  this.  There,  first  of  all,  ^  heretics  are  excommunicated  and  condemned  ; 
and  then  it  is  decreed  that  the  estates  of  those  condemned  are  confiscated. 
Hat  that  is  not  all ;  the  sectilar  princes  or  lords  are  to  be  compelled  (if  they 
will  not  do  it  otherwise),  and  bound  with  a  solemn  oath,  to  endeavour  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power  utterly  to  destroy  them  all.  They  are  to  labour  in 
^ood  earnest  with  all  their  might  to  root  them  all  out.  ^  iJid,  further,  if  any 
temporal  lord  proceed  not  to  such  ruining  execution  within  a  year,^  the  pope 
is  to  absolve  those  that  are  imder  him  from  their  allegiance  ;  the  land  is  to 
be  seized  on  by  catholics,  who,  having  exterminated  the  heretics,  are  to  possess 
it  without  control.  Here  it  is  plain  that,  by  the  highest  authority  the  RoncLan 
church  pretends  to  (that  which  is  no  less  with  them  than  divine),  the  papists 

*  Cap.  iii.  Goncil.  Later.  Aub  Innocent,  iii.  in  Crab.  torn.  ii.  p.  947,  948.  Excom- 
municamuB  %i  anathematizamus  omnem  hseresim — condemn  antes  uni  versos  hajreticos 
quibttsconqne  Bominibas  censeantux — ita  qaod  bona  damnatorum,  si  laid  fuerint, 
confiscentur. 

•  Qood  de  terris  snie  jnrisdictionis  subjectis,  universos  hroreticos  ab  ecclesia  denota- 
ioa,  bona  fide  pro  viribus  ezterroiDare  studeant. 

^  Ut  tunc  ipse  vasalloe  ab  ejus  fidelitate  dennnciet  absolntos,  et  terram  exponat 
catholicis  occupandam,  qui  earn,  exterminatis   hiereticis,  slue  ulla  contradiction 
{•odsideant. 
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are  bound  to  destroy  all  whom  they  count  heretics,  and  to  take  poasesnon 
of  their  estates.     And  this  barbarous  decree  (which  has  so  mnch  force  with 
them,  ^  as  the  word  of  God  with  any)  was  put  in  execution  in  the  days  of 
that  very  pope ;  for  he  employed  armies  against  the  Albigenses  (the  prede- 
cessors of  the  protestants  in  France),  who  destroyed  above   two  hundred 
thousand  in  the  space  of  some  months.^    It  was  executed  in  the  age  before 
this  in  France,  ^  where  so  many  thousands  were  treacherously  and  cruelly 
murdered,  that  the  channels  run  down  with  blood  into  the  river ;  and  this  mag- 
nified as  a  glorious  action,  honoured  with  a  triumph  at  Borne,  and  the  un- 
paralleled butchers  rewarded  with  his  holiness' s  blessing.     We  have  known 
it  executed  in  our  days  upon  some  hundred  thousands  of  the  protestants  in 
Ireland,  where  that  bloody  tragedy  was  acted  by  the  pope*s  excitement  and 
concurrence,  just  according  to  the  tenor  of  that  decree,  the  Irish  papist 
endeavouring,  with  all  their  might,  utterly  to  destroy  all  the  protestants,  ihX 
their  estates  and  the  whole  land  might  be  in  the  possession  of  Boman 
Catholics.     And  in  all  countries  about  us,  wherever  they  have  been  powerfoJ 
enough,  or  but  thought  themselves  so,  they  have  effected  or  attempted  it 
Such  outrages  were  and  are  to  be  committed  by  warrant  of  the  Bomish 
doctrine.     They  are  bound  to  act  thus  by  all  the  authority  of  that  church, 
which  not  only  enjoins  this  by  her  decrees,  but  gives  all  encouragement  thereto; 
such  robberies  and  butcheries  are  virtuous,  yea,  meritorious  acts.     Those 
that  will  engage  therein  to  the  utmost  (as  their  church  requires)  are  assured 
by  the  pope,  of  these  indulgences  and  privileges,  which  were  granted  to  Iba 
adventurers  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  land,  and  these  are  expreaaed,  in  u 
appendix  to  that  council,  to  be  full  pardon  of  all  their  sins  here,  and  a 
greater  measure  of  glory  hereafter.^    At  no  less  rate  do  they  vaine  the  blood, 
and  utter  destruction  of  such  as  we  (whom  they  count  heretics) ;  with  such, 
and  no  less  hopes,  do  they  engage  all  papists,  to  endeavour,  as  far  a£ 
possible,  our  utter  extermination.     It  is  true,  there  are  good-natured  persons 
amongst  them,  as  there  are  amongst  other  sorts  of  men,  and  such  as  have 
a  great  aversion  to  such  barbarous  cruelty,  but  their  religion  tempts  them 
to  it,  not  ouly  with  hopes  of  heretics*  estates,  but  of  the  greatest  rewards 
that  can  be  propounded ;  yea,  and  forces  them  to  it,  even  beyond  their 
inclination,  with  threatenings  of  the  most  dreadful  import,  expressed  in  that 
decree,  which  signifies  also,  that  they  must  act  at  this  rate  of  inhnmauitr 
if  they  will  be  counted  Christians,^  and  must  not  expect  to  pass  for  fiuthfol 
Bomanists,  unless  they  will  act  as  monsters.    But  if  it  be  their  duty,  as 
they  are  Boman  catholics,  and  they  bound  in  conscience,  as  for  as  their 
religion,  and  all  the  power  of  it,  can  bind  them,  to  destroy  the  protestants 
amongst  whom  th^y  live,  and  seize  upon  what  they  have,  why  do  they  not 
fjBill  to  work,  and  niake  an  end  of  us,  that  all  may  be  their  own?     How  is  it 
that  they  live  quietly  and  peaceably  in  this,  and  some  other  places  ?    To 
satisfy  us  here,  they  use  plain  dealing  (though  we  must  not  always  expect  it)t 
and  tell  us  in  express  terms  they  do  it  not,  merely  because  they  have  Dot 
power  to  do  it.     Though  the  church  have  made  it  their  duty  to  destroy 
protestants,  yet  when  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  do  it,  and  wheie  the 
attempting  of  it,  because  they  are  a  weaker  party,  would  endanger  them, 
there  they  are  excused,  they  may  wait  the  happy  hour  till  they  have  snffi- 

^  Conciliorum  decreta  sunt  Spiritus  Sancti  oracala.— ^Sto/y/et  Edsd,  contr.  vi.  p.  iii* 

*  Vid.  Jo.  Paul,  Perin.  do  Albigeu. 

*  Tbnanus,  Hist.  1.  liii. 

^  Qui  ad  hsBreticorum  extermiDium  ae  accinxerint,  ilia  gandeant  indulgentia,  illogne 
priTilegio  aint  muniti,  quod  accedentibus  in  terraa'sanots  sabeidium  conceditar.p.  ^^i 
fbid  p.  967. 

*  Etiam  aicut  reputari  cupiunt  et  haberi  fiUelea,  £u  948. 
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eient  power,  to  shew  iheir  obedience  to  the  chnrch  in  executing  her  eztermi 
sating  decrees,  without  apparent  hazard  of  their  own  interest.  So  Bannes, 
a  Dominican,  determines  that  catholics  in  England  and  Saxony  are  excused 
from  rising  up  against  their  protestant  princes  with  their  subjects,  because 
they  commonly  are  not  powerful  enough,  and  the  attempt  in  such  circum- 
stances would  expose  them  to  great  danger.^  Bellarmine  speaks  it  as  plainly ; 
if  it  were  possible  to  root  out  the  heretics,  without  dpubt  they  are  to  be 
destroyed  root  and  branch ;  but  if  it  cannot  be  done,  because  they  are 
stronger  than  we,  and  there  be  danger  if  they  should  oppose  us,  that  we 
should  be  worsted,  then  we  are  to  be  quiet.'  So  that  the  reason  why  pro- 
testants  in  such  places  are  not  presently  ruined,  is  because  the  papists  are 
not  there  strong  enough ;  we  and  others  have  the  privilege  to  live,  because 
they  are  not  yet  able  to  kill  us,  and  to  seize  on  what  we  have.  When  they 
have  once  power  enough  (or  but  think  they  have  it),  let  us  look  to  ourselves ; 
for  if  papists  have  any  conscience,  that  anything  in  their  religion  can  touch, 
they  must  then  destroy  us  utterly,  and  leave  us  neither  liberty,  estate,  nor 
being,  unless  they  will  resist  conscience,  and  rebel  against  the  authority  of 
that  church  which  they  count  most  sacred  and  sovereign ;  or,  which  is  all  one 
in  their  catholic  sense,  they  must  either  exterminate  us,  or  be  damned  them- 
selves. And  to  deal  thus  with  us  would  be  so  far  from  being  a  sin,  that  by 
their  most  in^Edlible  doctrine  (the  decrees  of  popes  and  councils)  it  would  be 
an  act  highly  meritorious,  though  in  the  common  sense  of  mankind  it  be 
robbery  and  murder.  They  may  become  the  best  catholics,  by  abandoning 
justice,  mercy,  and  humanity  itself,  and  procure  pardon  of  all  other  sins,  by 
the  most  detestable  injustice  and  cruelty,  and  obtain  higher  degrees  of 
glory  by  such  crimes,  as  (to  use  their  own  expression)  deserves  all  the  fires 
of  heaven,  and  earth,  and  hell.  If  Satan  could  inspire  all  other  sects  with 
this  catholic  doctrine,  it  would  be  an  expedient  to  satiate  his  enmity  to  man- 
kind ;  this  would  turn  the  world  into  a  shambles,  and  no  sort  of  men  should 
^eape  nnbutchered,  but  such  who  could  find  no  party  able  to  force  them  to 
the  slaughterhouse,  yet  this  js  the  way  to  heaven,  and  transcendent  glory, 
for  those  who  will  follow  the  Roman  conduct,  and  believe  what  passes  for 
most  infallible  amongst  them  1 

Sect.  6.  There  is  another  crime  which  passes  for  an  eminent  virtue  with 
them,  and  is  so  esteemed  and  practised,  that  is,  sorcery  and  conjuring.  In 
the  books  of  devotion  published  for  the  use  of  their  exorcists,  there  are  such 
horrid  practices  in  and  upon  the  devil  as  frilly  answers  the  titles  of  the  books, 
one  of  which  is  caUed  Horrible  Conjuration,  and  another  Devilish  Exorcisms. 
He  that  has  not  seen  them  can  scarce  believe  that  such  things  should  be 
practised  by  any  that  bear  the  name  of  Christians  ;  nor  can  they  be  heard 
without  conceiving  a  horror  at  them.  But  they  have  been  mentioned  by 
others,  I  will  only  insist  on  that  which  may  seem  more  innocent,  but  has 
indeed  too  much  of  sorcery  and  enchantment,  and  that  is  their  sacramentals, 
with  things  of  like  nature  and  supposed  virtue.  Of  this  quality  is  their  con- 
secrated water,  salt,  oil,  bread,  waxen  tapers,  branches  of  trees,  roses,  bells, 
medals,  and  Agnus  Deis.  To  such  things  as  these  they  ascribe  marvellous 
and  supematund  efiects,  a  virtue  to  save  and  sanctify  souls,  to  blot  out  sins, 
to  expel  devils,  to  cure  diseases,  to  secure  women  in  travail,  to  preserve  from 

^  Seqnitnr  primo  excusandos  ewe  Anglicanos  et  Saxonicos  fideles,  qai  non  se 
eximnnt  a  potestate  Bopcrioram,  nee  bellnm  contra  eos  gremnt ;  qooniam  commnniter 
non  habent  facultatem  ad  hsec  belligerenda  contra  principes,  et  imminent  iilis  gravia 
pericnia.   In  ii.  2  Thom.  q.  xii.  art.  ii. 

'  Heretid — stqnidem  potest  fieri,  sunt  procnldnbio  extirpandi,  si  aatem  non  poBsnnt 
quia  Bnnt  fortiores  nobis,  et  pericolum  est,  ne  si  eos  bello  aggrediamur,  plnres  ex  nobis 
cadant  qnam  ex  illis ;  tanc  qaicscendnm  est. — De  Laicis,  lib.  ill.  cap.  xxii.  p.  1319. 
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baming  and  drowning.  Pope  Alexander,  in  the  decrees  wbich  Ihej  ascribe 
to  him,  asserts  that  water,  mixed  with  salt  and  consecrated,  does  sanctifr 
the  people,*  purify  the  unclean,  break  the  snares  of  the  devil,  and  bring 
health  to  body  and  sonl.  The  form  of  exorcising  salt,  which  we  hare 
in  their  aathorised  books,  tells  ns  it  is  exorcised,  that  it  may  be  to  all  that 
take  it  both  health  to  body  and  sonl.'  The  exorcised  water  is  to  chase  awaj 
all  the  power  of  the  devil  and  root  him  oat.'  The  virtues  of  an  Agnm  Ifei 
are  described  by  Urban  V.  in  verse,  wherewith  he  sent  some  of  them  to  the 
Greek  emperor.  If  you  will  believe  a  pope,  who  may  be  infallible  in  rhyme 
as  well  as  in  prose,^  it  drives  away  lightning,  and  all  malignancy,  delivers  preg- 
nant women,  destroys  the  force  of  fire,  secures  from  drowning,  and,  which 
is  more,  destroys  sin,  even  as  the  blood  of  Christ  does.  Bellarmine  sajs^ 
thoy  are  of  power  for  the  blotting  out  of  venial  sins,  for  the  chasing  away 
devils,  for  the  caring  of  diseases  ;  others^  ascribe  to  them  a  power  to  excite 
gracious  motions,  even  ex  opere  opereUo.  Now,  it  is  acknowledged,  that  the 
natural  power  of  these  things  cannot  reach  such  effects,  and  that  there  is  no 
virtue  in  or  of  themselves  to  produce  them,  no  more  than  there  is  in  sack 
things  by  which  magicians  and  conjurors  work  their  strange  feats  ;  nor  has 
the  Lord  instituted  them,  or  anywhere  promised  to  empower  them,  for  sack 
purposes,  no  more  than  he  has  promised  to  make  the  charm  of  any  sorcerer 
effectual  for  m&rvellous  operations.  Bellarmine  confesseth^  that  sueb 
things  have  their  force  not  by  any  promise  of  €h>d  expressed.  And  Suarez^ 
says  the  effect  thereof  is  not  founded  in  any  special  promise  of  God,  be- 
cause, as  he  had  said,  it  does  not  appear  there  is  any  such  promise.  And 
they  confess  there  is  a  tacit  invocation  of  the  devO  in  using  things  for  effects, 
to  which  they  have  no  power,  natural  or' divine.  There  is  such  an  invoca- 
tion of  the  devil,  says  Gajetan,^  when  one  uses  any  thing  or  word  as  having 
power  for  such  an  effect,  for  which  it  appears  not  to  have  any  virtue,  eiths 
natural  or  divine,  for  then  he  tacitly  consents  to  the  aid  of  the  deviL  And 
so  Sylvester  ^^  after  Aquinas ;  If  the  things  made  use  of  for  such  effects  ap- 
pear to  have  no  power  to  produce  them,  it  follows  that  they  are  not  used  for 
this  purpose  as  causes,  but  as  signs  or  sacramentals,  and  consequently  they 
belong  to  some  compact  with  the  devil ;  and  this,  even  the  Jesuits  will  ac- 
knowledge. Thus  cardinal  Tolet,^^  It  is  to  be  generally  observed  that  there 
is  a  tacit  invocation  of  the  devil  when  a  man  attempts  to  do  anything  bj 
that  which  neither  of  itself  nor  by  divine  power  produces  such  effects.  Aod 
Filiiucius,  declaring  the  several  ways  whereby  a  magical  operation  may  be 
discerned,  most  of  which  are  applicable  to  their  sacramentals,  gives  this  ts 
the  reason  of  them  all :  ^^  because  when  the  effect  cannot  be  expected  from  the 
power  of  such  causes,  since  they  have  it  not,  neither  from  God,  who  has  not 
instituted  them,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  expected  from  the  devil,  who  is 
therein  tacitly  invocated.     They  take  it  for  evident,  that  the  efficacy  of  such 

'  De  consecr.  D.  iii.  cap.  aqua. 

*  In  salutem  credentium,  ut  sit  omnibus  sumentibus  sanitas  animas  et  corporis. 
^  Ad  effugandam  omnem  potestatem  iuimici. 

*  —  Omne  malignum 

Peccatum  frangit  ni  Christ!  sanguis,  &c.  Angel.  1.  lib.  Ciercm.  c.  ult. 

*  De  cultu  sanct.  1.  iii.  c.  vii.  p.  1694. 

^  Tribuitur  Thomso,  Cajetan,  Soto  in  Suar.  torn.  iii.  disp.  xv.  sect.  iv. 
^  Vim  habei^  ejosmodi  res  non  ex  pacto  Dei  ejcpresso. — Ibid. 
^  Non  est  fundatus  in  speciali  aliqua  Dei  promissione,  quia  ut  dixi,  de  tali  promis- 
sione  non  constat. — Ibid,  p.  187. 

^  Sum.  verb,  divlnatio.  ^^  Sum.  v.  superstitio.  n.  x< 

"  Instruct,  sacerd.  Uv.  c.  xiv.  p.  634. 
*'-  Tract,  xxiv.  cap.  vii.  n.  clxx.  p.  82. 
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things  is  not  from  God  if  he  did  not  institute  them ;  not  from  God,  says 
Fillincias,  since  he  was  not  the  institater.^  So  Sylvester^  will  have  the 
magical  signs  referred  to  diabolical  compact,  because,  having  no  such  power 
of  themselves,  they  are  not  of  divine  institution,  plainly  signifying  that  if 
their  sacramentals  were  not  instituted  of  Gt>d,  they  could  be  no  better  than 
what  he  refers  to  the  devil.  Now,  what  evidence  is  there  that  their  sacra- 
mentals  are  of  divine  institution,  and  appointed  by  God  for  such  purposes  ? 
They  say  so,  and  that  is  all,  and  so  may  the  magicians  say,  if  they  please, 
and  prove  it  as  well  too ;  for  from  the  word  of  God,  the  only  proof  in  this 
case,  neither  of  them  have  a  syllable.  The  author  and  original  of  this 
strange  power  may  hereby  be  discerned,  and  the  means  they  use  to  derive  it 
helps  the  discovery.  They  have  it,  they  say,  by  virtue  of  their  exorcisms, 
but  if  they  can  consecrate  or  exorcise  a  thing  into  a  power  which  is  above 
itself,  and  yet  comes  not  from  God,  their  consecrations  hereby  will  prove  no 
better  than  conjuring.  And,  indeed,  he  that  reads  but  their  consecrations 
may  have  cause  to  think  they  are  no  other ;  for  instance,  their  form  of  con- 
secrating salt  in  these  words :  [  coigure  thee,  creature  of  salt,  by  the  living 
God,  the  true  God,  the  holy  God,  that  thou  mayest  be  made  a  conjured  salt, 
for  the  salvation  of  believers.^  And  the  like  conjuring  they  use  for  the  making 
of  holy  water  and  other  things.  There  is  a  charm  in  Alexander  Trallianus, 
a  magical  doctor,  which  is  exactly  like  these,  in  what  the  form  of  an  en- 
chantoent  requires,  to  convey  a  virtue  into  an  herb  for  the  cure  of  a  disease : 
I  exorcise,  or  conjure  thee,  by  the  great  Jah  and  Sabaoth,  the  God  that 
fonnded  the  earth,  &c. ;  take  the  spirit  of  thy  mother-earth  and  its  virtue, 
and  dry  up  the  flux  of  feet  and  hands.^  He  that  will  count  this  a  charm, 
will  have  no  reason  to  deny  but  the  papists'  form  of  consecration  is  an 
enchantment ;  and  indeed  the  common  notion  of  enchantment  is  applicable 
hereto.  They  define  it  to  be  the  conveying  of  a  marvellous  power  into  a 
thing  by  virtue  of  the  words  of  an  enchanter.  Now,  it  is  a  marvellous  power 
which  they  will  have  conveyed  by  their  consecration,  since  it  is  a  power 
above  the  natural  capacity  of  the  things,  and  such  as  enables  them  for 
spiritual  and  supernatural  effects  ;  and  Uiey  think  it  conveyed  by  virtue  of 
the  words  of  the  consecrator,  as  in  the  other  case  by  the  words  of  the 
magician,  for  as  soon  as  the  words  are  pronounced,  they  believe  the  things 
80  consecrated  are  endowed  with  the  power.  They  will  say,  indeed,  that 
they  expect  the  power  from  God,  and  use  his  name  accordingly  in  their  con- 
secrations ;  and  so  might  enchanters  and  magicians  say,  with  the  like 
reason,  for  they  were  wont  to  use  the  name  of  God  in  their  charms  and 
incantations,  as  Origen  assures  us.  Many,  says  he,^  of  the  Egyptians,  when 
they  are  conjuring  devils,  insert  in  their  incantations  *  the  God  of  Abraham  ;' 
and  he  says,  not  only  the  Jewish  exorcists  didinvocate  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,^  but  almost  all  others  who  meddled  with  conjuration  and 
magic.  Oh,  but  this  virtue  comes  from  the  church's  prayers,  says  Bellar- 
loine !  By  these  prayers,  I  suppose  he  means  their  forms  of  consecration  ; 
yet  in  them  there  is  no  praying,  but  rather  plain  conjuring,  for  the  words  are 

^  Nee  a  Deo,  qui  eorum  institntor  non-  est. — Ibid. 

*  Siquasiint  superyacua.  cum  non  sunt  divinitufl  institnta,  sicut  suntsacramentalia, 
ci  consequenter  pertinent  ad  pacta  qaiedam  significaiionum  cum  dsmonibus.— /6tVf. 

'  Ezorcizo  te  creatnra  aalis  per  Deum  vemm,  &c. 

*  •(»iim  rt  Sv/ia  fdym  'imitf  im^tUJ,  ftc. 

Vid.  annot  in  Orig.  p.  17. 

^  rtXXs)  rSf  W»iifr»/f  iaifutat  Xt***^**  1'  ^'''   ><cyM(  avrtit  rZ^  O  BE01  ABPAAM. — 

Contr.  Cdswiu  lib.'  i.  p.  17. 
^  iXXk  ym^  cx^Ht  xmi  vatrut  r«vf  ra  rSt  lirmlaiv  tt,ai  /utytiit  v^ayfikarnffiUpvt-  lib.  iv, 

p.  m. 
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all  of  them  directed  to  the  things  consecrated,  and  not  at  all  to  God,  as 
is  evident, to  any  that  reads  them.  And  if  they  should  nae  some  prayen 
besides  the  forms  of  consecration,  a  magician  may  do  so  too  besides  his 
charm,  and  yet  be  no  less  an  enchanter.  Origen  tells  ns  that  some  invoca- 
tion of  God  and  use  of  his  name  is  often  found  in  collaring  books.^  And 
what  would  it  mend  the  matter  for  either  of  them  to  pray  to  Gk>d  to  bl^s 
an  enchantment,  or  make  his  conjuring  effectual  ?  If  the  Ephesian  magidanB 
should  have  invocated  God  at  the  recital  of  their  y^dfAfiara  ;*  or  the  con- 
jurors among  Jews  or  Gentiles,  in  the  use  of  their  sufiumigations  and  other 
magical  tricks  ;'  or  the  Simonians  for  their  agogima  ;^  or  Eleazer  in  the  ap- 
plication of  his  ring  and  root ;  ^  the  practice  had  been  no  better  on  this 
account,  it  would  be  still,  at  least,  a  tacit  invocation  of  the  devil,  from  whom 
alone  such  virtue  must  be  expected,  as  is  neither  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
nor  from  God*s  appointment ;  yea,  it  would  have  been  worse  to  make  so 
bold  with  God  as  to  invocate  hi^  for  the  service  of  the  devil.  But,  indeed, 
popish  prayers  themselves,  as  Uiey  use  them,  are  as  like  charms  as  they  can 
look.  In  their  prayers  there  are  barbarous,  t.  e.  unintelligible  word8'(like 
those  of  the  magician  in  2.  Pausanias),  which  the  people,  or  priests  many 
times,  understand  no  more  than  the  hard  words  in  the  charms  of  conjurors 
were  understood  :*  such  as  Jak,  Zebaothy  Elohim,  Sadaiy  or  those  which 
Cato  says  were  used  in  a  charm ,^  for  curing  members  out  of  joint;  or  the 
name  Abraham,  which  though  the  conjurors  in  other  countries  used,  yet  ih^ 
knew  not  what  it  meant,  says  Origen.^  They  are  tied  to  the  same  syllables, 
as  conjurors  are  in  their  charms,  and  that  they  may  not  vary,  must,  as  the 
Persian  magician,'  read  all  out  of  a  book,  yea,  though  they  have  it  by  heart 
It  is  not  requisite  by  their  doctrine,  as  we  saw  before,  to  mind  the  God  of 
heaven  in  their  prayers  more  than  itte  prince  of  darkness.  The  mere  mut- 
tering of  the  words  they  count  effectual,  as  in  charms  and  enchantments,  yet 
they  have  no  promise  from  God,  that  the  bare  recital  of  their  forms,  without 
any  inward  devotion  or  attention,  shall  prevail,  more  than  a  magician  has, 
that  such  a  pronouncing  of  the  words  he  uses  in  coiguring  wiU  be  prevalent ; 
or  more,  that  the  words  of  a  prayer  which  one  carries  in  his  pocket,^®  another 
charm  in  use  among  the  papists,  will  be  effectual.  So  that  Salmeix>n  had 
more  reason  than  he  expressed,  to  say  that  their  prayers  were  like  the  words 
of  a  charmer.  They  had  need  first  excuse  their  prayers  from  this  crime, 
before  this  will  serve  to  excuse  their  sacramentals. 

Sect.  7.  There  is  another  crime,  no  less  heinous  than  the  former,  and  yet 
in  their  account  it  is  a  necessaiy  duty  and  a  most  excellent  service,  and  that 
is,  the  destroying  of  Christ,  which  by  their  doctrine  and  laws  of  their  chtueh 
they  are  to  do  daily  in  the  mass.  To  clear  this,  take  notice  of  these  severals: 
they  teach  that  Christ  is  reaUy  in  the  mass,  not  only  as  he  is  God  (and  so 
everywhere),  but  as  he  is  man,  soul  and  body,  flesh  and  blood,  and  ther« 


4r«(«X*i4'i<  TtfV  ^•y  ififAmrtf. — Ibid. 

*  Clemens  Alexandr.  Strom.  1. 1.  o.  xviiL 

*  ^vfuif^Mt  Mi  »MT»lif/Mi(  xeii^^'u.^Juat.  Martyr,  dial  ad  Tryph.  p.  81.  Edit  Steph. 

*  Exorcicsmis  et  incantationibas  ntantnr.    Amatoria  qaoqne  et  Agogima  apad  eoi 
stndiose  exercentar.— yr«n<nM.  1.  i.  xx.  p.  Ixxvi. 

*  }«»rvXi«f,  tx***  *«"•  •^  ^^yt%i  fiimt-^oteph.  Aniiq.  L  viii.  c  ii.  p.  267. 
^  /3«(0«(«  mmi  ovlMfiit  fmtrm. — Lib.  1.  EUacOf. 

'  Cato^de  re  mstica  laxata  membra  hac  cantione  sana  fieri  tradit ;  Danata  daries 
dardariea  astararies,  &c.— Po/y<i  Virgil  de  Prodigiii,  lib  i. 
^  •itn  linrtrnftufi  li  rif  Irrtt  i  Afi^mMfA.^—lbid,  lib.  i.  p.  17. 

*  Wfht  WtUyifufi  \»  T»v  ^tfikUv,    Paosan.  ibid.    Vid.  Soto  de  Jastir.  lib.  x.  q.  t. 
art.  iii. 

w  Vid.  Hor»  B.  Virg.  Paris  edit.  an.  1626,  p.  63. 
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not  only  mysiically  in  signs  and  representations,  or  spiritually  in  virtne  and 
efficacy,  but  as  to  the  very  substance  of  his  body,  some  say  corporeally,  others 
alter  the  manner  of  a  spirit ;  but  all  say  the  true  substance  of  his  flesh  and 
blood  is  as  really  on  the  altar  as  his  body  was  on  the  cross  when  nailed  to 
it ;  yea,  that  it  is  there  yisibly,  and  may  be  (though  it  be  not  ordinarily) 
seen.    2.  They  hold  that  Christ  is  truly  and  properly  sacrificed  in  the  mass, 
and  his  body  and  blood  there  offered,  as  much  as  any  bullock  or  lamb  was 
gacrificed  under  the  law.     The  council  of  Trent  declares  that  the  sacrifice 
in  the  mass,  and  that  offered  on  the  cross,  is  the  veiy  same  for  substance,  and 
differs  only  in  the  manner  of  offering  ;^  and  denounces  a  curse  against  any 
that  shall  say  that  this  is  not  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice,  or  that  Christ  in 
these  words,  Do  this,  did  not  command  the  disciples,  and  priests  after  them, 
to  sacrifice  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.^     8.  They  maintain  that  in  every 
trne  and  proper  sacrifice,  that  which  is  sacrificed  is  really  destroyed.     So 
Bellarmine :   To  a  true  sacrifice  it  is  required  that  what  is  offered  to  God  in 
sacrifice  should  be  plainly  destroyed.'    And  if  it  be  a  live  thing  that  is 
offered,  that  it  may  be  a  true  and  real  sacrifice,  it  must  of  necessity  be  slain 
and  deprived  of  life.     A  true  and  real  sacrifice,  says  he,  requires  the  true 
and  real  killing  of  ii^  since  in  the  killing  of  it  the  essence  of  the  sacrifice 
consists.     Hence  it  clearly  follows,  and  it  is  their  own  inference,  that  Christ 
being  truly  and  properly  sacrificed  in  the  mass,  he  is  there  really  consumed, 
killed,  or  destroyed ;  he  is  as  really  consumed  in  the  mass  as  incense  when 
it  was  burnt  for  an  oblation.     The  body  of  Christ,  says  the  cardinal,  for  the 
honour  of  God,  is  laid  upon  the  table  that  it  may  be  consumed.^    He  is  as 
really  destroyed  as  the  whole  burnt  offering  was  destroyed  when  it  was  totally 
burnt.    The  consumption  of  the  sacrament,  says  the  same  author,  as  it  is 
done  by  a  sacrificing  priest,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  sacrifice ;  for  it  is  a 
real  destruction  of  the  sacrifice,  and  is  counted  correspondent  to  the  burning 
of  the  holocaust.^    He  is  as  really  killed  in  the  mass,  by  their  doctrine,  as 
a  bollock  that  was  slain  for  a  sacrifice.    If  in  the  mass,  says  he,  there  be 
not  a  true  and  real  killing  and  slaying  of  Christ,  it  is  not  a  true  and  real 
sacrifice;  adding  this  reason,  because  the  essence  of  a  sacrifice  consists  in 
the  killing  of  it.*     So  also  Doctor  Allen  says,  Christ  is  killed  there  indeed, 
and  saer&ced  to  God.^    And  Vega,  Christ  is  as  truly  slain  and  offered  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  as  he  is  truly  in  the  sacrament  ;^  and  they 
think  him  to  be  as  truly  there  as  they  believe  him  to  be  in  heaven.     Aquinas^ 
favours  this  opinion,  and  Gkbriel  insinuates  it ;  Soto,  Ledesma,  Canus,  and 
the  modem  Thomists  do  plamly  deliver  it,  besides  Bellarmine  and  other 
Jesuits.     Canus  says  they  believe  that  to  the  perfect  sacrificing  of  an  animal 

*  Sess.  vi.  cap.  ii.  '  Can.  i.  et  ii. 

'  Etonmia  omnino,  qnsB  in  Scriptnra  dicnntar  sacrificia,  necessario  destmenda  erant ; 
Bi  TiveDtia  per  occisionem,  dec. — De  Mis$.  lib.  i.  c  ii.  p.  685.  Ad  Yerum  Bacrificiam 
requiritar,  nt  id  quod  offertor  Deo  in  sacrificiam,  plane  destruatnr. — Ibid,  p.  688.  vid. 
lib  i.  cap.  xxvii.  p.  760. 

*  Christi  corpas  ad  Dei  honorem  snper  menftam  ponitnr  nt  consnmatnr. 

^  Consnmptio  qn»  fit  a  sacerdote  sacrificante — proprie  combostioni  holocansti 
ren>ondere  censetar.—Zdii.  p.  759. 

^  Vel  in  nivsa  fit  vera,  et  realis  Cbristi  mactatio  et  occiaio  vel  non.  Si  non  fit,  non 
est  Temm  et  reale  sacrifidnm :  sacrificinm  enim  verum  et  reale,  veram  et  realem  occi- 
sionem exigit,  qnando  in  occiaione  ponitnr  easentia  sacrificii.— /6tc{,  p.  760,  sect, 
deniqae. 

^  De  Enchar.  Sacrific  c.  xc  xi.  xii.  •  De  miss.  Thes.  xxii.  xxiii. 

*  In  Snarez.  torn.  iii.  in  iii.  Thorn,  diap.  Ixxv.  sect.  v.  Ratio  prascipna  hujua  sen- 
tentijB  eat  qnia  de  eaaentia  aacrificii  eat,  et  praeaertim  holocaust],  ut  tota  victima  con- 
stimatur— nam  hoc  Bacrificium  eat  holocaustum,  in  quo  victima  debet  perfecte  con- 
sumi,  &C. 
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it  onght  to  be  destroyed  and  slain,  if  it  be  truly  sacrificed.^     He  says  also, 
that  the  body  of  Christ,  in  the  mass,  is  a  liiiDg  and  breathing  body,  even 
the  very  same  that  is  in  heaven,  and  that  it  is  tmly  sacrificed.     What,  then, 
can  follow  from  hence,  bnt  that  the  living  and  breathing  body  of  Christ  in 
the  mass  is  tmly  killed  ?     This  is  not  denied,  only  they  say  it  is  an  mi- 
bloody  death.     And  this  indeed  is  their  doctrine,  Christ  is  pnt  to  death 
in  the  mass  as  he  was  upon  the  cross.     It  is  the  same  death  for  the  sub- 
stance that  he  dies  by  the  priest,  as  he  died  by  the  Jews  and  Romans,  only 
with  some  difference  in  the  manner  of  it :  it  was  a  bloody  death  on  the  cross, 
it  is  an  nnbloody  death  in  the  mass,  bnt  he  is  pnt  to  death  in  both.    And 
why  should  they  say  it  is  an  nnbloody  death  that  he  suffers  by  the  priest, 
since  they  profess  that  his  blood  is  there  shed  and  poured  forth,  the  verr 
same  blood  that  was  shed  on  the  cross  ?  ^     This  may  seem  strange,  and  thej 
cross  themselves  here  sometimes ;  but  nothing  must  seem  strange  in  the  mass, 
for  it  is  such  a  heap  of  absurdities  and  contradictions  as  ever  entered  into 
the  fancy  of  any  men  wakmg  and  in  their  wits ;  nor  could  have  entered  ioto 
theirs,  if  the  spirit  of  delusion  and  the  dream  of  infallibility  had  not  difi- 
tracted  them.     However,  this  they  do,  and  must  hold,  whatever  come  of  it. 
that  Chrrst  is  killed  or  destroyed  in  the  mass.     They  are  aa  much  concerned 
to  do  it  as  all  their  religion  comes  to ;  for  if  Christ  be  not  really  destroyed 
in  their  mass,  they  have  no  true  and  proper  sacrifice ;  and  they  tell  ns  (to 
prove  us  altogether  irreligious),  where  there  is  no  proper  sacrifice  there  can 
be  no  religion.'    Hereby  it  is  very  manifest  that  the  office  of  their  sacrificing 
priest  is  daily  to  offer  deadly  violence  to  Christ ;  that  Christ  in  their  mass 
is  every  day  slain  or  consumed,  and  that  the  highest  devotion  of  the  Romish 
church  is  the  destruction  of  Christ.     It  is  true,  Christ  is  above  their  reach; 
whatever  they  fancy,  they  cannot  offer  him  this  violence,  or  destroy  him  as 
they  do  his  members ;  but  they  really  design  to  destroy  him  when  they  woald 
make  a  sacrifice  of  him.     And  they  verily  believe  they  do  it,  and  they  do  all 
which  they  count  requisite  in  order  to  it ;  and  therefore  they  are  destroyers 
of  Christ  by  their  own  rule  :  to  will  to  do  it  is  the  same  wickedness  with  the 
doing  of  it.^    The  horridness  of  this  will  be  more  apparent  if  we  take  notice 
wherefore  they  will  thus  use  Christ.     Their  church  does  it  for  the  honoar 
of  the  saints  and  of  his  mother.     In  that  part  of  the  mass  which  is  called 
the  offertory,  they  say,  We  offer  thee  this  oblation  in  honour  of  the  blessed 
Mary,  for  ever  a  virgin,  and  of  all  the  apostles,  and  of  all  the  saints,  that  it 
may  be  for  their  honour.^     So  that  they  sacrifice  the  Son  to  honour  the 
mother,  and  destroy  the  Lord  in  honour  of  his  servants.     If  one  under  the 
law  had  but  offered  a  pigeon,  or  the  meanest  sacrifice,  in  honour  of  Abraham 
or  Moses,  it  would  have  been  counted  a  crime  worthy  of  the  worst  of  deaths, 
for  this  had  been  an  advancing  them  into  the  place  of  God ;  and  yet  to 
sacrifice  the  Son  of  God,  that  is,  to  destroy  him  in  honour  of  a  saint  of  the 
pope's  making,  is  a  meritorious  act.     Further,  the  priest  will  not  venture 
on  such  a  fact  for  nothing ;  he  has  no  reason  to  destroy  Christ,  more  than 
Judas  had  to  betray  him,  without  some  valuable  consideration.     He  ia  to 
sacrifice  Christ  for  the  living  and  the  dead :  for  those  that  are  dead,  if  they 
have  bequeathed  anything  to  the  church  for  this  purpose,  or  if  their  ^ends 
hire  him  to  do  it ;  for  the  living,  those  that  are  frugal,  may  be  secretly  men* 

1  Loc  Theol,  lib  xii.  p.  675,  676. 

«  The  blood  is  shed  in  the  mass,  but  it  is  shed  unbloodily.— JSTart  in  Rainold  Confer. 
p.  618. 

■  Nulla  iinquam  fuit  religio.  sine  extemo  sacrificio. 

♦  VoluTitas  fflciendi,  et  ipsnm  factum,  sunt  ejusdem  malitis. 

>  Ut  illis  proficiat  ad  honorem. 
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iioned  in  the  memento  of  a  common  mass  for  a  piece  of  money,  bat  if  any 
will  go  to  the  price  of  a  particalar  mass,  the  priest  is  ready  to  sacrifice  and 
destroy  Christ  on  purpose  for  them  in  particular.^  In  fine,  they  do  not  offer 
this  to  Christ  for  spiritnal  respects  only,  bat  for  temporal  and  worldly  ad- 
vantages, and  sach  often  as  are  of  no  great  moment.^  Christ  is  to  be 
destroyed  for  the  health  and  safety  of  any  body  that  is  catholic ;  yea,  for 
the  caring  of  a  diseased  horse,  or  the  recovery  of  a  sick  pig,  or  the  preserv- 
ing of  their  frnit  from  frost  or  a  blast.  They  think  it  not  amiss  for  such 
matters  as  these  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  to  destroy  him;  it  is  done 
amongst  them  many  thousand  times  daily.  And  though  the  apostle  seems 
to  make  it  a  horrid  crime  for  one  to  *  crucify  again  the  Son  of  God,'  yet  for 
them  to  do  that  daily  which,  for  the  substance  of  the  thing,  is  as  destrnctive 
to  Christ  as  the  first  crucifying  was,  is  the  principal  part  and  office,  and  the 
most  eminent  and  meritorioas  act  of  their  religion. 

These  and  sach  like  are  the  prime  virtues  of  the  Romanists,  most  needful 
to  be  observed  and  practised ;  and  if  things  of  such  a  quality  be  so  far  from 
being  relinquished,  where  shall  we  find  anything  which  God  hath  made  a  sin 
that  can  be  thought  worthy  to  be  forsaken  ?  But  I  have  stayed  long  enough 
here ;  let  me  proceed  to  Uie  next  head  propounded,  to  satisfy  as  that  they 
coant  it  needless  to  forsake  sin. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

Crimes  exceeding  great  and  many  are  but  slight  and  venial  faults  by  the 
Popish  Doctrine, 

Sect.  1.  There  are  innumerable  evils  which  they  call  sins,  yet  they  connt  it 
not  necessary  in  point  of  salvation  for  any  to  forsake  them ;  but  give  all 
encouragemeni  to  live  and  die  therein,  as  sins  for  which  they  can  never  be 
condemned.  Such  are  those  which  they  count  venial.  Let  me  shew  yon 
what  sins  they  are  which  they  reckon  to  be  of  such  a  quality ;  and  thereby 
it  will  be  discerned  how  far  their  doctrine  gives  warranty  to  sins  of  all  sorts, 
and  to  continue  in  the  violation  of  all  the  commands  of  God.  And  this  I 
shall  do  oat  of  their  own  authors,  such  as  are  anezceptionable,  declining  the 
Jesoits  ;  and  thereby  it  will  be  more  manifest  how  little  reason  there  is  to 
excuse  the  practical  doctrine  received  in  their  church,  by  charging  their 
impious  and  licentious  principles  upon  the  Society. 

To  hate  God,*  if  it  be  oat  of  inadvertency,  and  not  with  deliberation,  is 
no  mortal  sin :  and  this  they  say  of  actual  hatred ;  for  habitual  enmity  against 
God  is,  with  them,  no  sin  at  all.  Acts  of  infidelity,  when  they  are  led 
thereto  by  fear,^  or  worshipping  an  idol  (such  as  not  only  we,  but  them- 
selves, count  idols),  are  no  worse  than  venial.^  Unbelief,  and  perplexing 
distmstfulness  of  God  about  the  things  of  this  life,  is  as  innocent.  To  pre- 
sent the  body  only  before  God,  in  all  religious  exercises,  in  prayer,  the 
sacraments,  yea,  the  eucharist  itself,  without  any  actual  disposition  suitable 
to  the  nature  of  the  duties,  without  any  good  motion  in  mind  or  heart ; 
without  any  inward  attention,  reverence,  or  devotion ;  without  any  act  of 
faith,  fear,  love,  desire,  or  any  oth^r  grace  or  holy  affection,  though  the  want 
of  these  be  voluntary,  is  but  a  venial  fault.     It  is  no  worse,  not  only  to  make 

«  Pro  incolumitate,  says  the  Missal.    Pro  bonis  temporalibus,  says  Innocent.  III. 
*  Pro  qualibet  necessitate,  says  Lindanns. 
'  Navar.  Manual,  cap.  xi.  n.  xviii. 

<  Angel.  Sum.  verb,  fides,  n.  ix.  *  Idem.  verb,  solicitud. 

voi«.  lU.  z 
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base  and  earthly  thiogs  the  end  why  we  worship  God,  bnt  to  make  that  which 
is  a  sin  oor  design  in  any  part  of  his  service,  yea,  to  propose  it  as  the  chief 
and  principal  end  why  we  worship  him ;  thongh  this  be  no  less  than  to 
prefer  sin,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  devil,  before  God  and  his  honour.^  To 
make  use  of  a  witch  to  dissolve  some  witchcraft,  is  scarce  so  much  as  a 
venial  sin.  And  so  to  use  the  devil's  assistance  instead  of  God's,  and 
employ  others  disposed  thereto  to  act  as  witches,  and  to  practise  with  the 
prince  of  darkness  by  a  deputy  in  diabolical  arts,  is  not  unlawful.  To  deal 
with  the  devil  for  to  get  some  knowledge  by  him,  or  obtain  other  things  of 
him  by  such  converse,  is  but  a  venial  fiault.  For  example,  if  an  exorcist 
require  the  devil  to  satisfy  him  in  some  curious  questions  (such  as  ifflid 
nothing  to  the  expelling  of  him) ;  if  he  believe  him  not,  but  does  it  out  of 
lightness  and  curiosity,  he  offends  but  venially.^  To  use  adjurations  to 
God,  or  man,  or  angels,  or  devils,  or  irrational  creatures  lightly,  without 
reverence  to  the  name  of  God,  or  any  necessity,  is  but  a  slight  fiiult.^ 

Sect.  2.  By  virtue  of  their  doctrine  concerning  venial  sins,  they  have 
formed  rules  to  encourage  men  in  the  practice  and  constant  use  of  all  sorts 
of  profane  and  wicked  oaths.  They^  acknowledge  that  the  oath  is  sinful, 
unless  it  be  made  in  truth,  and  judgment,  and  righteousness ;  when  that 
which  is  sworn  is  not  true,  or  not  just  and  righteous,  or  not  with  reverence 
and  discretion ;  yet  they  teach  it  is  but  a  venial  fault  to  swear  without^ 
reverence  or  discretion,  or  without  righteousness  also,  if  that  be  not  much.  So 
that,  though  swearing  be  an  act,  as  they  tell  us,  of  God's  worship,  wherein 
divine  honour  is  given  to  him  whom  we  swear  by,  yet  this  may  be  done  without 
reverence  and  discretion  (as  the  rest  of  their  worship  is),  and  God  may  be 
solemnly  called  to  witness  that  the  man  intends  to  sin  against  him,  if  it  be 
not  much ;  and  this  without  any  great  fault.*  A  habit  of  swearing  thus,  or 
worse,  is  no  sin,  for  habits  of  what  wickedness  soever  are  not  forbidden.  To 
use  this  habit  frequently,  so  as  to  swear  customarily,  almost  at  every  word 
(tertio  quoqus  verbo)^  unless  he  regard  not  at  all  whether  he  swear  true  or 
false,  yea,  though  he  regard  not  that  as  mnch  as  he  ought,  is  no  more  i 
fault.^   So  to  swear®  out  of  lightness  and  vanity,  upon  any  the  slightest  occa- 

^  Si  est  aliqnifl  disporitns  actnaliter  facere  aliqaod  malefidam  nt  aliad  destniit, 
possum  illo  nti  ad  bonum  meam. — Petr,  Aureolust  in  iv.  dist.  xxxir.  q.  ii. ;  Angdas» 
Sum.  y.  superstit.  n.  xiii. 

'^  Si  antem  exorcizator  imperet  dsBmoni,  ut  dicat  curiosa,  et  nihil  ad  ezpalsionem 
facientia,  non  quia  illi  credat,  sed  qaadam  levitate  et  curiositate  ductus;  est  pcocatum 
grave,  licet  illud  non  videatnr  mortale. —SUvett.  sum.  v.  adjurat.  n.  iii.;  Graff.  1.  ii.  c 
vii.  n.  iv. ;  Sotus,  de  Just,  et  Jur.  1.  viii.  q.  iii.  art.  ii. ;  Cajetan.  et  Navar,  in  Soar.  I 
iv.  de  adjurat.  cap.  ii.  n*  ix. 

■  Si  (adjuratio)  fiat  ad  Dcum,  vel  homines,  vel  angelos,  vel  dnmones,  aut  irraiio, 
nabilia  leviter,  t.«.  sine  reverentia  divini  nominis,  aut  necessitate — mode  septimo 
Tidetur  veniale,  sicut  et  juratio  levis. — Sylvest.  ibid.  n.  v. 

*  Vid.  Bonaventur.  iii.  diau  zix.  art.  ii. ;  Angelus,  sum.  t.  jurament.  liL  n.  viii. 

*  Veuiale  est  regulariter  dum  deest  judicium,  vel  reverentia. — Lopez,  cap.  xlii.  p. 
225.  Veniale  vero  cum  non  deest  nisi  judicium,  sive  reverentia,  vel  jnstitia  Icvis  — 
Navar,  cap.  xii.  n.  iii.  Juramentum  assertorium  cui  deest  tan  turn  jusiitia,  quatenas 
contra  religionem  est,  regulariter  est  veniale— Est  assertio  communis  et  facilis.— 
iSuar.  de  Juram,  1.  iii.  c.  xii.  n.  vii. 

*  Mains  jurandi  habitus  non  est  mortale  pe(*catum,  quia  non  est  actus. Ficforet 

ad  Tot,  1.  iv.  c.  xxii.  p.  681.    Prscepta  non  dantur  de  habitibus.— .igutnoc,  xxii.  q. 
xxxi.  art.  iv. ;  vid.  Suarez  de  Juram.  1.  iii.  c.  vi.  n.  i. 

'  Utrum  jurans  sine  judicio  discretionis  peccat  mortalitcr,  sicut  facinnt  illi  qui  in 
quohbct  verbojurant?— Si  jurat  verum,  sic  non  erit  mortale  peccatum. --.ilii0e2.  Sum. 
v.  juram.  iii.  n.  x.  Lopez,  et  in  eo  Jo.  de  la  Pinna  et  Mctina,  cap.  xlu.  p.  226.  227: 
Cajftan,  Sum.  V.  pracept.  p.  476.  ^  r    -'-'^       ' 

«  Qui  in  re  levissima,  atque  inani  jurant,  sive  etiam  frequenter,  ct  absque  necessaris 
causa,  sicut  ementes  et  vendentes  SBpe  faccre  novimus,  peccant  qn idem,  sed  venialiter 
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gioD,  without  any  advantage  or  the  least  necessity,  is  as  innocent  a  praotioe» 
according  to  all  their  doctors.  And  the  common  practice  of  their  catholics 
is  correspondent  to  these  conscientious  rules.  You  can  scarce  find  any  one, 
(says  Soto^)  who  will  either  begin  or  end  the  least  discourse  without  an  oath  ; 
for  they  use  oaths  for  ornaments  of  speech  at  every  word.  But  should  they 
not  at  least  endeavour  to  leave  this  custom  of  swearing?  No,  never  to 
endeavour;  it  is  but  a  small  fault.  Although  (says  one  of  their  most 
approved  casuists)  he  sins  venially  who  swears  true  without  any  necessity, 
and  so  the  custom  of  swearing  be  evil  and  pemioious,  yet  he  sina  not  mor« 
tally  who  labours  not  to  break  off  that  custom,  because  it  is  but  an  occasion 
of  &llmg  into  venial  faults.  Hereby  they  have  encouragement,  not  only  to 
accastom  themselves  to  this  impious  practice,  wherein  so  much  profaneness, 
irreverence,  and  contempt  of  God  is  expressed,  but  also  never  to  give  it 
over,  yea,  never  to  endeavour  it.  And  the  reason  whereby  they  warrant 
this,  reaches  all  the  wickedness  which  by  those  conscientious  divines  is 
counted  venial ;  they  may  commit  it  customarily,  continually,  and  need  never 
go  about  to  do  better;  all  will  be  but  a  fkult  so  small  as  is  next  to  nothing. 
They  need  not  regard  in  what  terms  their  oaths  are  dressed.  They  may  swear 
[by  the]  body  or  blood  of  God,  by  Cajetan's  leave ;  *  yea,  though  they  swear 
by  such  parts  of  Christ's  body,  or  such  members  of  the  saints,  or  the  virgin 
mother,  as  are  not  to  be  named  (per  inhonesta  membra^),  it  is  but  venial,  if 
without  contempt  and  scandal,  which  will  make  an  act,  in  itself  lawful,  to  be 
criminal.  And  though  they  seem  to  give  caution  that  what  is  sworn  be  not 
false,  since  this  cannot  be  excused  by  any  artifice  from  being  damnable,  yet 
they  try  what  may  be  done  to  make  this  go  down  as  easily  as  the  rest.  If 
the  thing  sworn  be  false,  and  he  knows  it,  yet  swears  it  by  his  faith,  or  troth, 
or  this  fire,  such  perjury  is  venial,  won  peccant  mortaliUr  cum  perjurarU 
(Angel,  after  Aureolus  v.  perjurium).  To  swear  that  which  is  false  in  jest 
is  a  harmless  venial,  by  the  gloss  upon  their  law.^  Commonly  to  swear  that 
which  is  false,  without  considering  whether  it  be  false  or  no,  or  whether  he 
Bwear  or  not,  is  as  harmless.^  This  is  the  judgment  of  Aquinas  and  their 
common  doctrine :  so  that  if  a  man  heed  not  what  he  does,  he  may  do  what 
he  will,  and,  as  it  were,  wink  a  danmable  crime  into  a  slight  fault.  By  this 
expedient  he  may  swear  false  as  commonly  as  true  without  any  considerable 
hurt.    This  is  enough,  one  would  think,  to  render  their  worse  sort  of  swear* 

tantnm,  gf  yeritas  non  defaerit — ^a^-  1*  i>«  cap.  xv.  n.  ▼. ;  Sotns,  ibid.  1.  viii.  q.  i. 
art  iii. ;  Sjlvest.  ibid.  y.  juram.  ii.  n.  yiii.,  seonndum  omnes  doctores. 

Jaramentam  assertoriam  cui  inest  Veritas  sufficienter  cogitata  et  cogDita,  sol^mqDe 
ilH  deest  necesaitas  vel  atilitaa,  nnnqaam  est  in  individno  peccatum  mortale,  diimmodo 
absit  oomtemptiLo.  Assertio  est  commonis  omnima  theologoram  et  sammistamm. — 
S^r.  1.  iii.  de  Juram,  c.  xii.  n.  iii. 

*  De  Justit.  et  Jar.  ibid.  p.  270. 

Non  tamen  peccat  mortaliter,  qni  non  conatnr  ejasmodi  consaetndinem  eyitare,  eo 
qnod  ipsa  non  est  occasio  nisi  labendi  in  venialia. — P&t,  a  8,  JoMph^  de  ii.  prsBcept. 
art.  i.  p.  85^  approved  by  the  dootors  of  Paris. 

^ '  Bicere  ad  sangainem  Dei,  yel  ad  corpus  Dei,  sive  invocando  sive  resonando  in 
rixa  aut  turbatione, — peccatum  est  grave,  non  tamen  mortale,  quia  non  contra,  sed 
prster  Deum  est.— ^tim.  v.  blasphem.  p.  49. 

*  Qui  per  Chriati  inhonesta  membra  jurat,  si  contemptns  desit  et  scandalnm,  venialiter 
tantummodo  peccare  credendus  est. — Oraff,  1.  ii.  c.  ziy.  n.  z. ;  Sylvest.  Sum.  ibid.  n.  z. 

*  Gofiredus  assent  peijurium  jocosum  esse  peccatum  yeniale :  et  Angelus  y.  Feijnr. 
non  esse  amplius  qu^  yeniale  jurare  falsum  jocandi  gratia. — Solennif,  gloss,  cap. 
veniens  de  jure  jur.  et  gloss,  in  c.  unnm.  nunc. 

*  Coromuniter  jurare  falsum,  non  considerando  an  illud  sit  falsum,  yel  an  juret,  non 
est  amplius  qu4m  yeniale ;  secundiim  S.  Thom.  et  commnnem  opinionenL — NavaiVy  c. 
xii.  n.  yL;  Lopez,  c.  zlii.  p.  226;  Graff,  lib.  ii.  c.  xyi.  n.  vii. 

Scotns,  iii.  dist.  xxxix.  art.  i.  dicit  commnniter  concedi,  qn6d  unicum  perjurium 
lere,  non  est  peccatum  mortale. — In  Suar,  I.  iii.  de  juram,  cap.  iv.  n.  i. 
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ing,  perjnry  itself,  practicable  in  oxdinary,  with  ease  and  safety.  Yet,  as  an 
overplus,  they  add,  he  that  swears  what  is  false  through  gross  or  careless 
ignorance,  thinking  it  to  be  true,  though  if  he  use  due  diligence,  he  sins  not 
at  all ;  yet  if  he  used  some  diligence,  but  not  enough,  he  offends  no  more 
than  venially,  if  Aquinas  or  the  common  doctrine  may  be  credited ;  for  Ibis 
is  it,  saith  Navarre.^  And  that,  which  way  soever  a  man  turn  himself,  he 
may  have  liberty  to  be  perjured,  they  teach  that  he  that  swears  &e  tamth, 
believing  it  to  be  false,  and  takes  notice  that  he  swears,  but  minds  not  what 
he  Bweacs,  sins  not  mortally ;  or  if  he  nether  regard  the  one  nor  the  other, 
but  does  both  without  consideration,  it  is  only  a  Uttle  fEiult,'  unless  this 
inconsiderateness  was  wilful  and  out  of  contempt,  for  then  perhaps  it  may  be 
worse  ppon  the  account  of  contempt ;  probable  error  will  excuse  peijury  from 
mortal  guilt,  as  if  one  appeals,  thinking  there  is  reasonable  cause  for  it, 
though  he  has  sworn  before  not  to  appeal.  So  Panonnitan.  and  Angel. 
Sum«  V.  Perfur. 

He  that  hears  a  thing  from  a  person  of  credit,  may  swear  it  is  true,  only 
not  in  court,  unless  he  express  his  reason  (Bonacin.  tom.  ii  disp.  iv.  q.  i. 
punct.  iii.  n.  vii).  But  as  if  it  were  not  sufficient  for  a  man  to  swear  lake 
himself,  they  conclude  he  may  without  harm  draw  others  to  do  it  also ;  for,  1, 
they  say  he  may  induce  others  to  swear,  when  he  is  not  satisfied  whether 
they  will  swear  true  or  false;  that  is  the  opinion  of  Aquinas  and  tfaeir  commcHi 
doctrine.^  Further,  he  that  knows  another  will  swear  false,  may  yet  pat  him 
upon  it,  if  he  be  a  public  person ;  that  is  also  the  opinion  of  Aqninas,  and 
commonly  embraced  by  their  doctors;^  yea,  moreover,  any  one  whosoever 
may  put  him  to  swear  whom  he  fears,  or  knows  will  forswear  himself,  if  be 
be  disposed  to  swear.^  Let  us  see  in  the  next  place,  wheth^  they  may  not 
be  as  perfidious  in  promissory  oaths,  as  they  may  be  false  in  others,  and 
upon  as  easy  terms :  in  all  cases,  good,  or  bad,  or  indifferent  He  thit 
swears  he  will  not  go  to  or  pass  by  such  or  such  a  place,  though  he  do  it 
for  no  end  that  is  honest  or  profitable,^  sins  not  mortally  if  he  go  contmir 
to  his  oath.  He  that  swears  he  will  do  a  thing  lawful,  and  does  it  not,  sins 
but  venially  if  it  was  a  small  matter;'  this  is  the  common  opinion  which 

^  Qui  per  ignorantiam  qnam  crassam  vel  supinam  vocant,  Jarat  falsum,  credens  k 
jurare  vemoi,  qaamvis  si  debitam  adhibet  diligentiam,  nibil  peccat,  si  tamen  aliqaus 
adhibet,  aed  noa  quantam  debet,  non  ampliua  quAm  venialiter  delinquit,  secondam 
eosdem,  c.  zii.  n.  vii.    (Aquinas,  Soto  et  alii  in  Suar.  ibid.  c.  ▼.  n.  iii.) 

'  Qui  jnrat  Teritatem  credens  esse  falsum  quod  jurat ;  si  quod  jurat  adTertir,  noa 
advertendo  se  jurate  illud,  vel  contrik  advertit  se  jurare,  non  adrertendo  quid  jurat, 
non  peccat  mortaliter.  Si  autem  neque  boc  neque  illud  advertit,  immo  atmmque  mdc 
deliberatione  et  consideratione  facit,  peocat  quidem,  sed  tanti^  veniMe  leve. — Idtm, 
ibid.  n.  vii. 

*  In  Suarez.  Jurament.  1.  i.  c.  xiv.  n.  ix. 

*  Ibid.  n.  X.  et  xi. ;  Richard  de  St.  Victor,  in  Angel,  sum.  v.  juram.  iii.  n.  xi. 

fi  Non  credo  tamen  mortaliter  peccare  eum  qui  dat  juramentum,  etiam  ut  persons 
privata,  illi,  quern  scit  falsum ;  quum  ille  est  jam  dispositos  jurare. — An^tL  ibid. 
Oraff.  ibid,  c  xvi.  n.  x. ;  Turrecremata  in  cap.  qnamvis.  xxii.  q.  i.  p.  161. 

^"Kon  peccaret  mortaliter  contra  faciendo,  quia  juramentum  esset  vanum,  joxia 
Cajetanum  et  mentem  St.  Antonini.^-^av.  c  xii.  n.  xii. ;  Graff,  l.  ii.  c.  xv.  n.  rii.  ct 
c.  xviii.  n.  iii. 

^  Ubi  minimum  est  quod  promittitur,  tunc  non  observare,  non  erit  saltern  mortals 
peccatnm— Idem  quando  id  quod  jurat  est  indifferens,  ut  notat  D.  Ant.  de  Butriu. 
idem,  ibid.  S.  Antonius,  Sylvest.  Sotus,  Corduba,  alii  in  Suar.  ibid.  c.  xvi.  n  iv.,  et  iri 
Navar.  ibid.  n.  x.  Tenendum  videtur  cum  communi,  peccare  quidem  venisditer,  qui 
juramentum  de  re  parva  et  levi  non  implet,  non  autem  mortaliter,  quod  ipsumtit* 
yoto  rei  levis  dicemus.  Cum  parva  res  est  para  minima  materiao  juramenti,  doq 
iroplere  potest  ease  veniale — ut  qui  promisit  non  ludere,  et  parum  temporia  in  parrs 
quantitate  ludit.— Ca;><an,  Covarruv,  Cwrduha,  Phaiarehui  in  Suar.  I.  iii.  c.  xvi. 

Quando  eat  tota  materia,  eat  veniale.  Antonin.  Silv.  Angel,  de  Butrio,  Graff.  Soto, 
Navar.  Job.  Andr.  Hoatiensie,  Panormit.  Aureolus.— /6iU 
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NaTarre  attempts  to  prove  with  several  reasons.     As  if  a  woman  swears  she 
will  give  her  children  apples  to  quiet  them,  and  gives  them  none ;  or  swears 
to  chastise  them,  and  does  it  not  (which  are  Cajetan's  instances,  though  he 
vary  from  the  rest  in  the  general  conclusion) ;  or  if  a  man  swear  he  will  say 
an  Ave-Mary^  and  says  it  not  ;^  or  swears  to  say  a  Fater-Noiter^  or  to  give 
a  small  matter,  and  gives  it  not  ;^  or  not  to  take  place  of  his  friend,  and  yet 
does  it ;  or  to  game  no  more,  and  plays  a  little :  in  sach  cases  any  breach  of 
promises,  confirmed  by  oaths,  is  bat  a  small  fanlt ;  and  consequently  it  will 
be  no  worse  in  all  matters,  not  only  small  but  great,  for  the  obligation  of  an 
oath  rises  not  from  the  quantity  of  the  matter  sworn,  but  from  tiie  concern 
and  interest  of  God  in  an  oath,  he  being  invocated  therein  as  witness.     Now 
this  is  always  the  same,  whether  the  matter  be  less  or  more ;  and  so  if  they 
be  not  obliged  to  keep  oaths  in  less  matters,  neither  are  they  bound  in 
greater.     But  by  their  rules  of  conscience  they  are  set  at  liberty  to  break  all. 
He  that  swears  to  give  a  whore  one  hundred  crowns  for  the  act  of  fornica- 
tion, is  only  bound  to  give  her  that  part  of  it  which  persons  of  his  condition 
are  wont  to  give  such  women,  because  a  prodigal  engagement  confirmed  by 
oath  obliges  only  to  that  proportion  in  which  there  is  no  profuseness  (Bannes 
et  alii  m  Diana,  v.  promiss.).     If  a  man  swear  to  be  true  to  a  whore,  and 
she  to  be  faithful  to  him,  so  as  to  entertain  no  other,  the  oath  doth  not 
oblige  either  of  them  to  such  honesty  (Idem,  v.  juram.  n.  x).     Whether 
the  matter  be  small  or  great,  when  one  is  drawn  by  fear,  or  brought  by  law 
to  swear,  if  he  break  his  oath  that  is  promissory,  he  sins  but  venially  (Pet. 
Aoreolus,  Job.  Andreas,  et  multi  alii;  et  placet  Angel,  sum.  v.  Peijur.  n.  vii.). 
He  that  swears  he  will  not  observe  some  evangelical  comiseP  (that  which  is 
not  only  lawful,  but  excellently  good,  and  better  in  their  account  than  what 
the  law  of  God  requires),  offends  but  veniaUy ;  so  their  authors  generally.^ 
And  yet  to  these  counsels  they  have  reduced  a  great  part,  almost  all,  which 
God  haa  made  our  duty,  as  we  shewed  before ;  so  that  a  man  may  call  God 
to  witness,  that  he  is  resolved  not  to  do  what  he  has  made  his  duty.     As 
for  one  to  bind  himself  by  oath  that  he  will  not  lend  to  his  neighbour,  nor  be 
surety  for  any,  nor  give  ahns  to  any  in  great  necessity,  nor  do  any  of  those 
important  things,  which  they  count  works  of  supererogation,  is  but  a  small 
venial.'^     Such  oaths^  they  say,  do  give  obstruction  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  yet 
they  may  be  kept  without  sin.     He  that  swears  he  will  return  to  prison 
and  does  not,  is  no  more  guilty,  if  he  was  not  duly  imprisoned.*    He  that 
swears  he  will  commit  any  sin  if  it  be  but  a  venial,  offends  but  venially ; 
this  is  the  common  doctrine,  well  declared  by  Cajetan  and  Navarre,  as  he  tells 
ns.'   As  if  a  man  should  swear  that  he  would  never  use  to  speak  without  an 

1  Idem.  idld.  c.  xviii.  b.  vii. 

*  Graff,  ibid.  n.  xiv.  et  n.  xvii. 

'  Qui  jurat  Be  non  facturnm  aliquid  ad  quod  non  tenetur,  est  tamen  secundum  bo 
meliua  facere  qnam  non  facere ;  si  forsan  erit  aliquid  ad  consilia  evangelica  pertinens; 
Deque  8.  Thorn,  neqae  S.  Antoninus  dicunt  hoc  esse  mortale.  Gajetanus,  Jo.  Tabienna, 
et  glossa  communiter  recepta,  tenent  mon  esse  lethale. — Nov,  ibid,  c.  xii.  n.  xvi. 

*  Cajetan.  sum.  v.  perjurium,  p.  464,  perjurium  secundum  quid  incurritur.  Graff, 
ibid.  c.  XY.  n.  vi.  qui  jurat  eleemosynam  non  dare,  vel  alliad  supererogationis  opus 
non  facere,  venialiter  tantummodo  peccat :  et  c.  xviii.  n.  xi.  Nav,  ibid.  vid.  plures  in 
Suar.  ibid.  cap.  xviii. 

*  Docuit  S.  Thorn,  hujusmodi  juramentia  Spiritui  saneto  apponi  obstaculum. — 
Idtm^  Navar.  ibid, 

<  Qui  juravit  redire  ad  carceres,  si  career  est  injnriosus,  non  tenetur  redire— est 
▼erum  quando  vult  evadere  illud  quod  indebite  sustinet,  et  sic  ut  evadat  jurat,  non 
intendens  se  obligare.  Angel,  sum.  v.  juram.  v.  n.  xxxvii, ;  Nav.  ibid.  c.  xii.  n.  xviii. ; 
Graff,  ibid.  c.  xviii.  n.  xxv.  secundum  glossam  communiter  approbatam. — Sylv.  sum. 
V.  juram.  iv.  n.  xxvi, 

'  Cum  jurat  quis,  se  facturnm  aliquid  quod  solum  est  illicitum  venialiter;  non 
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oath,  or  never  avoid  any  of  those  horrid  acts  which  they  mince  into  veiuBls. 
To  call  God  to  witness  that  he  purposes  thns  to  dishonour  him/is,  it  seems, 
no  great  contempt  of  him,  or  else  a  great  contempt  of  God  with  them  is  but 
a  trifle.  This  is  to  threaten  God  to  his  face,  and  call  upon  him  to  take 
notice  of  it,  that  they  wiU  do  these  evils  against  him.  Soto  and  others  saj, 
it  is  sach  a  threatening  of  God  when  they  swear  to  commit  mortal  sin,  and 
no  difference  can  possibly  be  here  discerned,  bat  that  the  one  is  a  threateoing 
God  with  a  greater  evil,  the  other  with  a  less ;  however,  this  is  their  common 
doctrine,  Asserlio  ponta  communis  est.  They  give  as  much  liberty  for 
frandnlent  oaths,  whereby  God  and  man  are  abased ;  to  swear  with  equivo- 
cation or  mental  restriction,  so  as  those  to  whom  oath  is  made  are  deladed, 
is  with  them,  in  many  cases,  not  so  bad  as  a  venial  evil,  of  which  in  dne 
place.  To  take  an  oath  outwardly,^  without  an  intent  to  swear,  is  bat  a 
small  iaolt,  though  it  seem  a  mocking  of  the  divine  Majesty,  and  is  cross 
to  the  end  of  an  oath,  if  it  be  unduly  required.  So  they  deieormine  also  in 
case  one  swear  without  an  intention  to  oblige  himself.  Angelas  inqaires, 
whether  he  sins  who  takes  an  oath  with  a  mind  not  to  be  obliged ;  he  tdls 
us'  Panormitan  affirms,  that  if  he  be  a  perfectionist  («<i  «tt,  a  votary)  who  so 
swears,  he  sins  venially,  otherwise  not ;  but  himself  says.  Whether  he  be 
perfect  or  imperfect,  he  sins  not  so  much  as  venially,  and  proves  it  by  their 
law.  He  takes  an  oath,  which  in  its  own  nature  obligeth,  without  an  inten- 
tion to  be  obliged  ;  he  calls  God  to  witness  when  he  is  deluding  men ;  he 
abuses  the  name  and  authority  of  God  for  a  cheat ;  and  yet  offends  but 
venially,  whoever  he  be,  says  one ;  and  sins  not  at  all,  says  another,  but  th^ 
he  explains  i| :  Understand  this  when  in  swearing,  he  had  a  mind  to  use  as 
oath  for  reverenoe  to  God,  but  not  for  obliging  himself.^  So  that  most  be  for 
reverence  to  God  which  mocks  him,  and  he  must  be  invocated  in  a  way  that 
is  most  obliging,  without  any  intent  to  be  obliged.  And  further,  to  prevent 
falseness  (where  there  is  nothing  but  fraud),  he  must  swear  with  a  mental 
reservation.  For  example,  I  promise  thee  an  hundred  (pound),  with  this 
inward  reserve  not  expressed:  If  I  be  bound  to  pay  it;  for  such  conceal- 
ments,  says  he,  are  lawful,  and  quotes  their  church  law  lor  it,  as  allowing 
that,  which  all  other  laws  of  God  or  honest  men  eondemn.^  It  is  plain  bj 
the  premises  that  their  doctrine  encourages  the  Eoman  catholics  to  venture 
upon  all  sorts  of  oaths,  in  many  oases,  whether  they  be  rash,  or  ii^urious, 
or  fraudulent,  or  false,  as  slight  and  trivial  faults.  No  more  do  they  make 
of  perjury,  though  it  be  frequent  and  customary.     If  more  evidence  be 

enim  erit  tnsc  «mplio8i  qaam  veniale  secundtiin  commanem  sententiam  «  C^etan^ 
optime  et  a  nobis  «xplicatam.  liavar.  ibid,  n  iii.  CajeUn,  sensible  that  this  is  cap- 
able of  great  aggravations,  mentions  some,  but  concludes :  Though  it  seem,  and  be  a 
grievous  sin,  yet  it  is  but  a  veniaL  Unde  grave  videtur  et  est  hoc  peccatnm,  non 
tamen  mortale.— «Siim.  v.  peijnr.  p.  464. 

*  Sotus  in  Suar.  ibid.  c.  xvii.  n.  vi.  qnando  juramentum  iiyuste  exigitur,  ve!  quoties 
voluntarie,  et  sine  obligatione,  et  sine  alio  nocumento  vel  injuria  tertii,  non  esse 
mortale,  Soto  tenet,  et  multi  soqnunmr. 

Juramentum  simulatum,  etiamsi  promissorium  sit,  intrinsece  non  continet  petja- 
rium,  non  grave  peocatum  ;  si  absque  injustitia  et  ex  honesta  causa  fiat.  Condosie 
est  communis.    Angelas,  Navar.  Lud.  Lopez,  in  Suar.  ibid.  n.  xii. 

■  Dicit  Panonnitan.  quod,  si  est  homo  perfectus,  peccavit  venialiter ;  sed  ego  dico, 
quod  nee  perfectus  nee  imperfectas  peccaverit  etiam  venialiter.— 5um.  v.  jurament.  ?, 
n.  ix. 

■  Intelligehoc  qunm  jnrando  habet  animum  solum  inducendi  juramentom  ad  re- 
verentiam  Dei,  non  ad  obligationem  8uam.~-/6td. 

*  Et  in  mente  habuit  aliquam  cironmstantiam  debitam  qua  verom  jorabat;  puts, 
HTKir^-^?t*  ^''^  "**'  centum,  cum  isU  subauditione,  scil.  Si  sum  Ubi  obliffatns  ex 
liceL  ,A  i.?.  "^1°°"  •*?"«>*? «{ l«jusmodi,  quoniam  sic  atitur  simulatiune  liSta  qood 
licet,  ut  4u  c  «ulem  xxii.  q.  ii.  ihul,  ^ 
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desired,  take  notice  only  of  the  determination  of  Dominicas  Soto  (a  grave 
and  learned  doctor,  and  one  who  was  a  principal  divine  in  the  council  of 
Trent).  He  having  premised  something  concerning  the  heinousness  of  perjury, 
that  the  Lord  forhids  it,  with  a  particular  emphasis  more  than  other  sins ; 
that  it  is  a  greater  crime  than  murder,  and  is  most  grievously  punished 
both  by  God  and  man  ;^  his  tamen  non  obstantUms^  all  this  notwithstanding, 
he  lays  down  two  conclusions,  in  which  he  maintains  perjuries  of  all  sorts, 
id  ettf  both  in  promissory  and  assertory  oaths,  to  be  no  worse  than  venial :' 
L  Every  assertory  oath,  though  it  be  vain  and  unlawful,  and  in  a  sort  per- 
jury, is  not  a  mortal  sin,  but  oftentimes  venial.  2.  There  are  many  promis- 
sory perjuries  {promUsoria  perjuria)  which  are  no  greater  fieiults  than  venial, 
and  reduces  these  perjuries  to  four  general  heads  (under  which  many  thou- 
sands of  particular  cases  may  be  obtained),  and  all  must  pass  for  venial. 
Then,  for  customariness  of  sach  perjuries,  how  commonly,  bow  often  soever 
a  man  is  guilty  thereof,  that  makes  them  not  mortal ;  he  speaks  of  some 
mentioned  by  Sootus,  who  thought  that  a  light  perjury  was  no  worse  than 
venial,  but  if  it  were  customary,  it  would  be  mortal ;  but  he  confutes  this 
opinion  by  a  principle  generally  received,'  that  a  multiplication  of  the  same 
sets,  do  not  change  the  nature  thereof,  that  is,  ten  thousand  venial  acts  do 
not  make  one  mortal  sm ;  and  concludes,^  if  the  perjury  be  but  venial  (as  it 
may  be  by  his  determinations  now  mentioned  in  many  thousand  instances), 
how  habitual  and  customary  soever  it  be,  it  is  not  thereby  mortal ;  so  that 
if  a  man,  how  talkative  soever,  should  never  speak  while  he  lives  but  with 
an  oath,  or  such  perjury  as  he  here  excuses,  yet  all  the  perjuries  of  a  whole 
life  would  not  be  a  mortal  sin. 

Sect.  8.  They  determine  in  their  schools,^  that  of  all  sins  those  are  the 
greatest  and  most  heinous,  that  are  against  the  theological  virtues  and  reli- 
gion. Of  those  against  religion  (which  are  counted  sacrilege),  there  are  three 
degrees ;  and  in  the  highest  of  all  (containing  crimes  against  the  deity  and  being 
of  God),  as  the  most  grievous,  they  place  perjury,  blasphemy,  and  the  sins 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  (and  those  in  the  same  rank  with  these),  yet  for  practice 
how  little  they  make  of  perjury  we  have  seen.  Blasphemy  meets  with  the 
same  measures ;  they  teach  it  may  be  but  a  venial  facdt  in  any  of  those  cases 
wherein  they  describe  it :  whether  by  denying  God*s  infinite  perfections,  his 
^nadom,  goodness,  justice,  providence,  &c. ;  or  by  charging  what  is  reproach- 
ful to  him,  as  injustice,  partiality,  impotency,  cruelty,  ignorance,  &c. ;  or 
by  ascribing  his  incommunicable  excellencies  to  others,  as  caUing  a  friend 
our  God ;  or  attributing  the  divine  perfections  to  the  devil ;  or  else,  by  way 
of  detestation,  decrying,  renouncing,  cursing  God,  with  imprecations  against 
his  blessedness  or  being ;  or  else  by  way  of  derision,  &c.  Now  it  will  be  but 
a  venial  fault  to  blaspheme  the  divine  Majesty  in  such  a  manner,  (1)  when  it 

'  De  jnst.  et  jar.  1.  viii.  q.  ii.  art.  iii.  p.  269. 

*  Non  omne  jaramentam  assertorium,  licet  sit  vannm  atque  illicitam,  et  tnbinde 
quodammodo  pcrjarium,  est  peocatum  mortale :  sed  crebro  veniale.  Plura  aant  pro- 
nissoria  perjuria  qn»  non  sunt  gravioris  culpae  quam  venialia. — Ilnd, 

'  Cum  freqnentatio  actnum  non  att  distincta  ab  ipsis  actibus,  non  est  per  ee  peccatum 
ultra  numerum  multipUcatarum  actionum :  consuetudo  apeclem  juramenti  nee  mutat 
nee  aggraTat.—/6ui.  p.  270,  col.  ii.  .  j- 

*  8i  perjurium  fuerit  leve  ut  veniale— quantumcunque  fiat  ex  habltu  et  conroetudine 
non  efficitur  mortale. — Ibid, 

Juramentum  prolatum  sine  advertentia  formali — non  est  in  se  novum  et  propnum  et 
^peciale  mortale  peccatum,  propter  solam  pejerandi  consnetudinem,  etiam  non  retrac- 
utum.  D.  Thom.  Bonavent.  Dnraud.  Major,  Scotus,  Sylvest.— ^yowir.  in  Suar.  1.  iii* 
de  juramcnt.  c.  vii.  n.  iii. 

^  Vide  Suarez,  torn.  iii.  diap.  Ixvi  sect.  ii. 
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is  ont  of  lightness  of  mind  ;^  or  (2)  when  it  is  sndden  from  passion ;  so 
Sylvester^  after  Aqninas.  And  Navarre'  after  Angelus  adds,  that  it  Is  not  mate- 
rial though  the  passion  he  without  jnst  cause,  or  in  gaming,  or  from  dronken- 
ness,  or  any  unlawful  employment,  such  passion  and  excess  will  be  so  far 
from  being  great  sins,  that  they  will  lessen  the  greatest.  Or  (8)  when  it  is 
from  wicked  custom,  with  contempt  of  one's  own  salvation  ;*  when  one  is  so 
habituated  in  the  practice  of  reproaching  God,  that  blasphemies  break  from 
him  without  observance  or  consideration.  So  Cajetan  and  Sotus,  and  Navarre 
after  Sylvester.  Thus,  by  their  rules,  the  more  a  man  sins  in  ^e  most 
horrid  instances,  the  less  will  his  sin  be.  To  blaspheme  6rod  castomarilj, 
may  be  a  slight  fault,  when  to  do  it  rarely  will  be  a  most  deadly  crime. 
Here  is  a  course  described,  to  make  such  blaspheming  of  God,  as  a  soul 
that  has  any  sense  of  his  majesty,  can  neither  think  nor  speak  of  without 
horror,  to  be  familiar  and  practicable  without  danger.  Let  him»  then,  blai;- 
pheme  God  at  first  out  of  levity  or  passion,  he  may  do  it  thus  customarily 
with  safety ;  and  the  oftener  he  does  it,  the  more  he  secures  himself;  br 
when  he  hath  so  perfected  this  habit  of  wickedness  by  custom,  that  blasphe- 
mies will  issue  from  him  without  his  notice  or  observance,  he  may,  when  he 
is  not  heated  by  passion,  reproach  God  at  every  word  while  he  lives,  and 
breathe  out  his  soul  with  blasphemies  when  he  dies,  and  yet  be  saved,  for  all 
this  will  amount  to  no  more  than  such  faults  as  never  endanger  the  soul  of 
a  Roman  catholic.  There  needs  no  more  to  make  mortal  sins  venial  hut 
to  get  the  perfect  habit  of  them ;  that  is,  if  a  man  be  but  wicked  enongb, 
there  is  no  great  danger. 

Sect.  4.  For  the  sanctifying  the  Lord's  day,  or  any  other  which  they  count 
holy,  all  that  is  necessary  is  the  worship  of  ihe  mass  only,  with  abstamiog 
from  servile  works ;  this  is  enough  on  any  festival  for  the  avoiding  of  mortal 
sin.B  It  is  their  common  doctrine,  and  there  is  not  anything  wherein  ihex 
more  generally  agree.  So  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  total  snm  of  all  the 
holiness  which  is  necessary  for  these  catholics,  even  at  those  times  when  it 
should  appear,  if  ever,  and  all  which  they  are  obliged  to  exercise,  consists  in 
their  being  at  mass,  and  avoiding  servile  work.  What  holy  attendance  at  the 
mass  they  count  necessary,  we  saw  before ;  they  may  spend  the  time  in  sleeping, 
or  talking,  or  laughing,  or  scoffing :  only  with  some  little  intermissions,  that 

^  Blasphemia,  si  ex  leritate  animi,  easet  tan  turn  veniale.  If  a  man  blaspheme  God, 
so  it  be  in  jest,  that  makes  it  so  small  a  matter  that  it  may  pass  for  venial.-- Fid 
Bonacin,  torn.  ii.  p.  211. 

'  Cam  qois  subito  ex  passione  in  yerba  contnmeliosa  prommperet  qnomm  signifi- 
cationem  non  considerat,  et  tunc  est  veniale.— <Siim,  v.  Blasphem.  n.  iv. ;  ^outiMif,  uii- 
q.  xiiL  a.  ii.;  Lopejt  c.  xv.  p.  262. 

8  Neque  qnidquam  ad  rem  facit,  an  snbitanea  ilia  ira  ex  injnsta  causa  originem 
habeat,  vel  ex  ludo,  ebrietate,  vel  aliqua  occnpatione  circa  rem  illicitam ;  secandoia 
Angelnm.    Cap.  xH.  n.  Ixxxiv. 

*  Si  blasphemia  procedat  ex  qnadam  consnetadine  depravata,  cnm  contemptn  salatis 
animsB :  si  inconsideratio  sola  fait  causa  prolationis  blaspbemis,  taliter  quod  si  ad- 
verteret  non  proferret,  non  erit  mortale  tunc  secundum  Cajetanum ;  ita  est,  et  in  hoc 
consentit  Sotus,  Lopez,  ibid.  Neque  satis  est  ad  peccandum  mortaliter  quod  talis  in- 
consideratio, ex  depravata  quadam  consuetudine,  cum  proprisa  salutia  contcmpto,  vel 
ex  culpa  lata  procedat,  juxta  Sylvestrum,  dummodo  ilia  inconsideratio  prolatioois 
talis  blaspbemisB  causam  dederit.— ^avar.  ibid.;  Cajetan,  sum.  v.  blasphem;  Oraf. 
!•  y-^;  *>*•  This  caution  rejected  as  impertinent. — auar,  1.  iii.  de  Juram,  n.  yii.  c  rii. 
Licet  cum  abstinentia  a  servilibus,  solius  misss  cultus  sufficiat  in  festo  ad  eyitan- 
dum  mortale  peccatum.— Oa/tften.  sum.  v.  fest.  p.  316.  Kegula  generalis  est,  hoc 
prAceptum  colendi  Deum  in  die  festo,  quatenus  affirmativum  est,  non  obligare  ad  ex- 
ercendnm  intra  ilium  diem  alium  actum  divini  cultus,  aive  internum  sive  extemnm, 
S!^!?**^™*  ,^?*"^°  «»*  communis.  Ratio  unica  est,  quia  ecdeaia  nihil  alipd 
prsBcipit.— S^r.  1.  ii.  de  festis,  c.  xvi.  n.  i. 
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they  may  stand  at  the  gospel,  and  kneel  at  the  consecration,  and  how  at  the 
elevation ;  bnt  therein  no  inward  act  being  necessary,  all  the  holiness  reqni- 
site  lies  in  their  legs,  which  should  be  ordered  as  the  priest  gives  the  signal  ;^ 
vet  even  this  they  are  not  obliged  to,  who  neither  hear  nor  see  what  is 
done  ;  and  it  is  not  needfal,  at  the  mass,  for  any  of  the  people  so  much  as 
to  use  their   senses.     When   the  mass   (which  may  begin   at  break  of 
day,  or  before)  is  despatched  in  such  a  holy  manner,  with  such  attend- 
ance as  woald  scarce  be  counted  civil,  at  least  sufficient,  at  a  stage-play, 
they  may  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  according  to  this  beginning.'    Those 
(says  Ctgetan)  who,  after  mass,  vainly  consume  the  rest  of  those  days  in 
sports,  in  jesting,  in  idle  vagaries,  in  hunting,  in  seeing  shows  or  plays,  and 
anything  of  this  nature,'  by  such  acts,  because  they  are  not  servile  works 
(upon  which  account,  they  say,  thai  no  other  acts  of  wickedness  are  a  pro- 
faning of  these  days,  or  a  breach  of  that  precept),  they  incur  no  mortal  sin. 
Bat  then  he  (who  is  more  precise  herein  tiian  the  generality  of  their  divines) 
brings  an  after  reckoning.     Yet,  says  he,  hereby,  because  they  neglect  that 
di?ine  worship  for  which  these  days  were  instituted,  they  sin  greatly  .4  How  can 
that  be,  since  he  said  immediately  before,  that  they  sin  not  mortally  ?  Why, 
there  is  a  latitude  in  their  venial  faults,  some  are  great  and  some  less ;  and  so 
with  him,  to  neglect  all  worship  but  the  mass  is  a  great  sin  of  the  little  size. 
He  gives  the  reason,  because  hereby  they  give  not  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God's,  and  as  much  as  in  them  lies  make  the  festivals  of  Christians  ridi- 
culous, according  to  that  Lam.  i.  7.     So  that,  by  him,  those  who,  after 
morning  service,  spend  this  day  in  such  pastimes,  they  rob  God  of  his  due, 
and  they  render  Christians,  in  their  pretences  to  the  sanctifying  of  the  Lord's 
day  or  others,  ridiculous  to  the  world ;  and  yet  this  is  but  a  venial  sin ;  or 
at  worst,  but  a  great  little  fault,  not  so  great  as  any  man  need  fear ;  no,  not 
he  who  is  most  afraid  of  damnation.     Navarre  adds  another  reason  why  it 
should  be  a  sin,  though  but  a  venial,  to  consume  these  days  but  in  recrea- 
tions ;  because  in  such  employments  many  mortal  sins  occur,  according  to 
Antoninus,  who  says,  The  blindness  of  Christians  is  to  be  lamented  with 
the  tears  of  all  men,  who  more  grievously  offend  God,  on  the  days  appointed 
for  his  worship,  than  the  whole  week  besides.^    Notwithstanding  this  is 
their  way  of  sanctifying  the  Lord's  day,  and  all  other  times  for  devotion 
of  their  own ;  with  profane  and  irreligious  divertisements,  such  as  render  their 
pretences  to  religion  ridiculous  (as  the  cardinal  notes),  accompanied  with 
such  debaucheries,  as  make  their  holy  days  the  profanest  of  all  others.     It 
is  but  a  venial  fault  at  most  (for  many  count  it  not  so  much),  to  consume 

'  Vide  Bellarm.  de  miu.  ].  c  p.  837. 

'  Secnndum  Paladannm  semper  licet  missam  facere,  ita  at  finis  misssB  incidat  in 
initium  aarorsD. — Vid,  infra, 

'  Qoi  festos  dies  post  missam  vane  consamnnt  Indendo,  jocando,  otioseqne  xagando, 
ant  venando,  spectaculis  intendendo,  et  hajasmodi,  licet  ex  ipsis  operibas,  utpote  non 
senrilibns,  mortale  non  incnrrant,  Sum.  v.  fest.  de  actibus  corporalibas  musicse — at 
agitationibns  corporam,  qaie  in  saltationibas,  choreis  et  tripadiis  fiant.  Vid.  Angel. 
Sylrest.  Rossll.  Abalens.  Saarez,  1.  ii.  de  fest.  c.  xxvii.  n.  iv.  Aliqui  addant,  si  totas 
dies  festas,  etiam  aadita  missa,  in  his  actibas  consamatar,  graviter  pcccare,  quia  festa 
Christiana  ridicnlo  exponantur — non  intellignnt  aatem  esse  mortale,  sed  veniale,  at 
disserte  declarant — non  refert  quod  intentio  est  vana,  vel  tarpis,  vel  principalis. — Ibid, 

^  £x  omissione  tomen  divini  cultns  ad  quern  festa  instituta  sunt  graviter  peccant : 
quia  non  reddunt  qucs  sunt  Dei  Deo  ;  et  quia  quantum  in  se  est,  ridicule  exponunt 
Christiana  festo:  juxta  illud,  Viderunt  earn  hostes,  et  deriserunt  sabbata  ejus. — Ibid. 
ArmiU.  v.  test.  n.  xxiii. 

*  Quia  in  hujnsmodi  occupationibus,  multa  occnrrunt  peccata  mortalia,  secnndum 
S.  Antoninnm;  ubi  ait  omnium  lachrymis  deflendam  esse  Christianorum  csecitatem, 
qoi  gravins  Denm  offendnnt  diebus  festis  ejusdem  diyino  cultui  dedicatis,  quam  tota 
hebdomada  ad  vitam  parandam  instituta.     Cap.  xiii.  n.  xv. 
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the  whole  day  herein  without  any  other  religious  act,  or  exercise  of  any  sort 
whatever.  They  need  hear  no  sermons,  nor  attend  their  vespers,  nor  nse 
any  prayers,  public  or  private,  nor  read  the  Scriptures,  nor  sing  the  praises 
of  God,  nor  meditate  on  him ;  nor  have  any  one  act  of  love,  or  contrition,  nor 
any  other  act  of  inward  worship  at  all,  nor  of  outward  either,  but  only  part  of 
the  mass.^  This  will  serve  for  all,  so  highly  divine  and  religious  a  service  it 
is ;  though  they  declare  themselves  not  obliged  therein,  either  to  mind  God 
or  divine  things.  Yea,  though  they  hear  mass  (when  nothing  else  is  need- 
ful for  the  sanctifying  of  the  day)  out  of  contempt  for  the  day  ;  yet  the  pre- 
cept is  satisfied.  But  if  they  be  not  at  mass  on  those  days  (though  presence  at 
mass  may  make  all  other  holy  duties  unnecessary  in  other  cases,  yet)  should 
they  not  make  up  that  defect  with  some  other  prayers  or  religious  exercise, 
lest  God  should  have  no  service  at  all,  nor  show  of  it,  in  pablie  or  private, 
on  those  days  which  alone  are  set  apart  for  that  purpose  ?  No ;  if  they  ne> 
gleet  mass,  either  upon  reasonable  or  damnable  occasions  (to  wit,  if  thej 
spend  the  time  when  they  should  be  at  it,  in  any  other  wickedness),  yet 
are  they  not  obliged  to  prayer,  or  any  other  act  of  worship,  on  those  days 
afterwards.'  This  is  the  doctrine,  not  only  of  their  &mous  Navarre,  bat 
of  Pope  Adrian,  and  their  St  Antoninus,  with  others.  Yea,  after  all  other 
holy  exercises  are  cashiered  as  needless  on  any  of  their  holy  times,  the  mass 
itself  may  be  dismissed  too  for  company.  And  because  all  their  religion  ne- 
cessary for  the  people  consists  in  this,  at  all  times,  when  anything  religions 
is  by  their  doctrine  needful  for  them,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  observe  how 
easily  they  may  be  excused  from  this.  Thereby  we  may  discern  of  what 
moment  it  is  in  their  account  to  have  nothing  at  all  of  religion  amongst 
them.  Cardinal  C^jetan  will  satisfy  us  herein :  he  determines  that  it  is  no 
mortal  sin  to  neglect  the  mass  on  a  reasonable  occasion,  though  it  be  but 
such  an  occasion  as  is  not  urgent.'  Yea,  he  says,  it  is  but  a  venial  fault  to 
omit  it,  upon  no  sufficient  reason,  and  univenudly  it  is  no  great  fault  to 
neglect  it,  if  a  man  thinks  really  he  may  be  excused  from  hearing  it,  or  if, 
besides  his  intention,  out  of  some  negligence  it  be  omitted.*  Yea,  they  may 
be  excused  by  custom ;  for  so,  he  says,  maids  are  excused  from  hearing  mass 
till  they  be  married  (and  their  mothers,  -too,  who  are  obliged  to  stay  at  home 
with  them),  because  so  is  the  custom.^  If  so  were  the  custom,  it  seems,  all 
the  rest  might  be  excused.     So  many  ways,  at  least,  may  these  catholics  be 

*  Vid.  snpra  cap.  i.  et  Suarez.  I.  ii.  de  fest  c.  xri.  et  VictorcU.  infra. 

Qni  audit  missain  in  contemptam  diei  feati — satiafacit  precepto. — BamteuL  torn,  ii 
disp.  i.  q.  i.  pnnct.  ix.  n.  i. 

'  Qni  absque  excusatione,  nt  pcccando  mortaliter,  omisit  sacniin,  non  tenetnr  eodem 
die  aliifl  actibns  colere  et  orare  Deum ;  ergo  mnlto  miniU  tenebitur  qni  ezcosatur :  esc 
ergo  optimum  consilium,  nullum  tamen  est  latum  ea  de  re  pnBceptamf  et  latios  decent, 
Navar.  cum  Antpnino,  Adriano,  et  aliis. — Suarex.  tom.  disp.  Ixxaviii.  sect  ri.  p.  nlc 

^  Quia  sola  missa  commnniter  est  in  prsocepto,  ideo  sine  rationabili  causa,  omittere 
inissam  in  festo,  peccatum  mortale  reputatur.  £t  hie  esto  prudens,  admittendo  pro  ra- 
tionabili causa  omne  motivum  rationi  humanas  consentaneum,  etiamsi  non  fuerit  or- 
gens. — Ibid,  p.  304,  Angelus  ▼.  Feria,  n.  xlil ;  CiUns  Bichardnm,  qnodl.  I  q.  xix. 
l^i'egat  omissiouem  miss®  in  die  festo  esse  peccatum  mortale,  nisi  ex  contemptuformali 
▼el  Tirtuali  fiat,  quod  etiam  affirmavit  Sum.  RoseUa.  t.  miss,  et  Turrecremata,  Suar. 
ibid.  sect.  i.  initio.  Sequitur  posse  pontifioem  in  hoc  pracepto  (da  miasa  aadienda) 
dispensare,  cum  ecclesiasticum  sit.  Only  to  dispense  with  one,  that  he  ahoold  not  all 
.°\^^^^<B  bear  mass,  when  no  reasonable  occasion  hinders  him,  is  not  expedient. — Idem^ 
Ibid,  in  fine,  vid.  Bonacin.  infra. 

Quamvis  si  minus  sufficiens  sit  ratio,  peccetnr  yenialiter.  Et  nnirenaliter  sic  est, 
qnando  quis  bona  fide  putat  se  excusari  ab  auditione  missss,  et  ideo  omittit  iilam.— 
C a;^an.  ibid.  £t  simile  est,  si  pister  intentionem  ex  aliqua  negUgentia  missa  omitti- 
tur.— /Mrf. 

rt..^*"«^®"'™  cxcusantur  puell®,  non  euntcs  ad  missam,  quia  sic  est  consuetum.^ 
fbtd.  p.  305.  ^ 
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excused  from  all  their  religion ;  by  custom,  or  necessity,  or  opinion,  or  (which 
alone  may  suffice)  by  an  iosufficient  reason ;  it  will  be  but  a  venial  fault  at 
most,  together  with  all  religious  exercises,  to  omit  the  mass  too ;  and  that 
at  those  times  when  alone  (if  ever)  they  are  obliged  to  them.  Such  being 
their  doctrine,  we  need  not  wonder  if  religion  be  starved  to  death  among 
them ;  the  life  of  it  cannot  be  sustained  (no  more  than  God  can  be  honoured 
by  mankind)  without  some  acts  of  worship  and  religious  exercises  in  ordinary 
practice.  Their  teachers  assure  them  that  they  are  not  ordinarily  obliged  to 
any  of  these  on  common  days;  and  to  none  of  them  ail,  but  the  mass,  on  their 
days  of  worship ;  nor  to  any  religious  attendance  on  God  or  their  souls,  in 
that ;  nor  to  any  attendance  on  it  at  all,  but  what  they  may  decline,  without 
mortal  sin.  If  the  lifs  of  religion  be  {reserved  amongst  any,  without  its 
necessary  supports  and  proper  nonrishmeBt,  it  must  be  by  a  miracle ;  but 
they  seem  so  far  from  regarding  the  life  or  the  power,  of  it  (on  which  the 
honour  of  God  aad  the  salvation  of  souls  depends),  that  they  are  not  con- 
cerned for  the  carcase  of  it,  in  exterior  acts ;  no,  not  that  of  the  mass 
(when  they  have  reduced  all  to  that),  further  than  the  fear  of  a  venial  sin 
will  oblige,  ten  millions  of  which  eaunot,  as  they  teach,  damn  a  man.  As 
for  servile  works,  abstaining  from  which  they  make  the  negative  part  of  this 
precept,  the  avoiding  of  these  is  but  that  we  may  with  more  leisure  attend 
on  divine  worship ;  it  cannot  be  expected  ihey  will  much  insist  on  the  means, 
when  they  have  so  overturned  the  end.  In  short,  they  determine  that  they 
who  do  any  servile  or  forbidden  works  on  the  Lord's  day,  if  they  do  it  not 
with  a  design  to  profane  it,  offend  but  venially.^  Thus,  if  they  never  all 
their  life  perform  one  religious  act  which  God  has  eommanded,  on  his  own 
day  or  others,  they  scarce  sin  venially ;  or,  if  they  neglect  that,  which  them- 
selves have  made  the  religious  doty  of  these  days,  they  may  do  it  without 
greater  fiault  or  danger.  And  for  the  negatim  part,  if  they  consume  these 
days  in  servile  works  (without  an  intention  needlessly  perverse),  or,  which 
is  worse,  in  profane  divertisements ;  yea,  or  in  acting  the  most  enormous 
wickedness  (as  we  shall  see  in  its  place) ;  yet  by  their  doctrine  they  do  no- 
thing against  this  precept,  or  nothing  which  any  of  them  need  regard.  Thus 
their  doctrine  of  venial  sins  is  improved  to  possess  them  with  a  conceit,  that 
they  may  make  what  breaches  they  will  npon  the  commandments  of  God, 
without  doing  anything  at  all  (or  anything  dangerously)  against  them,  and 
so  to  render  all  sorts  of  ungodliness  practicable  with  safety.  We  have  seen 
it  in  instances  against  precepts  of  the  first  table ;  let  us  see  if  those  who 
make  so  bold  with  God,  in  the  duties  which  more  immediately  concern  him- 
self, will  be  more  tender  as  to  those  which  respect  man. 

Sect,  6.  The  duties  which  children  owe  their  parents  (to  instance,  for  brief- 
ness, only  in  those  which  the  Lord  hath  made  the  exemplar  of  the  other, 
and  by  which  we  may  pass  a  judgment  on  the  rest),  they  reduce  to  these 
three :  reverence,  love,  and  obedience.  In  reference  to  the  first,  they  con- 
dude  thai  those  who  have  no  more  respect  for  their  parents,  than  to  count 
it  a  disgrace  and  a  shame  to  be  their  children,  if  it  be  for  the  inconve- 
niences of  a  sinister  opinion,  or  such  like  cause,  sin  not  mortally ;  and  the 
fault  may  be  less  still,  if  the  parents  consent  to  it  expressly,  or  tacitly,  to 
avoid  some  inconvenience.'    It  seems  the  command  calls  for  no  such  reve- 

^  Sive  id  quod  committitar,  sit  opus  senrile,  siTO  ab  ecclesia  prohibitam,  si  f«i<o  nee 
iDtentto  fdit  violandi  festam — ^dod  iDCurritur  peccatam  mortale. — Cajettm.  Unci  p.  310. 

*  Filios  qai — ^sibi  dedecori  et  contamelin  futunim  €S6e  existimaret  se  pro  filio  iUoniin 

habeii si  absque  conteniptu  id  facit,  ad  yitandum  aliqaod  incommodom  sinistrao 

opinionis,  vel  ob  aliam  hujusmodi  cansani,  non  peccaret  mortaliter,  maxime  si  parentes 
taciic  vel  exprcsse  in  eo  consentireni. — Nwar^  c.  xiv.  n.  xii. ;  Graff.  L  ii.  c.  li.  n.  xii. ; 
Lopez,  c.  liv.  p.  279. 
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rence  from  children ;  bat  they  may  be  ashamed  of  their  parents  if  tbey  be 
poor  and  low  in  the  world.  Children  may  curse  their  parents,  if  they  do  it 
bat  with  their  lips,  and  this  whether  they  be  alive  or  dead,  tiie  offence  is 
bat  venial.^  And,  indeed,  they  allow  parents  to  give  their  children  ocGasIon 
enoagh  to  corse  them,  when  they  will  not  have  them  obliged,  nnder  mortal 
sin,  to  teach  them  any  more  than  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  small  creed,  and 
ptUernoster  ^  nor  teach  them  these  in  a  language  they  nnderstand.'  How- 
ever, parents  may  come  even  with  their  children,  and  if  they  love  and  re- 
verence their  father  and  mother,  so  much  as  to  corse  them,  their  parents 
may  corse  them  again,  npon  as  easy  terms,  only  they  shoold  not  desire  misr 
chief  to  them  in  their  hearts,  thoogh  their  words  express  that  desire/  When 
parents  corse  their  children,  having  no  inward  desire  of  their  mischief,  it  is 
never  a  mortal  sin,  says  Soto^  (and  it  may  seem  strange,  considering  the 
accoant  of  it  immediately  added) :  Although  it  be  indeed  a  wicked  custom, 
and  not  at  all  for  correction  ;  besides,  that  the  heat  of  corsing  often  raises 
anger  into  hatred,  and  so  alters  the  mind,  that  they  often  desire  that  all  the 
mischief  imprecated  may  befall  them ;  besides,  the  appellation  of  the  dsTil 
can  scarce  be  excosed  from  a  mortal  evil,  for  it  is  a  kind  of  blasphemy  and 
scandal  to  wish  eternal  death  to  any.  Yet  all  this,  it  seems,  may  be  exeosed 
from  deadly  sin,  thoogh  not  veiy  easily. 

For  love,  they  may  rejoice  at  the  death  of  their  father,  becaose  of  some 
ootward  advantage  they  gain  thereby  ;*  they  may  accuse  their  parents  of 
heresy,  thoogh  the  effect  of  that  will  be  a  croel  death  to  those  who  gave  them 
life/  As  to  obedience ;  in  things  that  pertain  not  to  paternal  government,  it 
is  no  mortal  sin  to  disobey  them.'  In  any  things  whatsoever  it  is  but  a  venial 
fault  to  disobey  them,  out  of  negligence  or  sensualness  ;*  and  so  there  is  room 
enough  for  a  continoed  disobedience  while  they  live.  In  matters  of  great 
importance,  where,  if  ever,  disobedience  woold  be  mortal,  they  exempt  it  from 
soch  goilt.  They  may  enter  into  a  monastery  before  they  are  at  age,  though 
their  parents  charge  them  not  to  do  it  ;^^  they  may  dispose  of  themselves  in 
marriage  without  tiieir  parents'  consent,  beciEiuse,  according  to  Aquinas,  in 
the  choice  of  their  condition  they  are  not  subject  to  their  parents,  and  their 
parents*  concurrence  herein  is  for  decency,  not  out  of  necessity.^*   Not  <»ily  in 

^  Filias  qui  ex  animo  maledicit,  sive  vivis,  sive  jam  sacnlo  defanctia,  si  tamen  ore 
tenns  tantum  maledicit,  Don  amplins  qaam  TeDialiter  offendit. — Navar^  ibid. 

'  Sylvest.  Sam.  v.  scientia;  Graff.  1.  ii.  c.  Iviii.  d.  xiy.  £a  quie  parentes  tenentor 
fricere  sub  peccato  mortali,  at  filii  addiacant,  eat  aignnm  cmcis,  et  Cr«do  parmiD,  et 
Paternoster. 

»  Navar,  cap.  xi.  n.  xxli. 

*  Idem.  cap.  xxiii.  n.  cxvii. 

6  Cam  parentes  filiis  maledicunt,  nnllnm  intas  habentes  mail  desideriiim,  nunqoaia 
est  peccatam  mortale:  qaamris  consnetudo  profecto  pesaima  est — Ds  Just*  €t  ■/vr.  t. 
v.  q.  xii.  art.  i. ;  Graff.  L  ii.  c  Win.  n.  xx. 

»  Navar,  c.  xy.  n.  x. 

7  Si  filias  scit  patrem  esse  bsBreticam,  et  non  solam  sibi  ipsi,  sed  et  aliis  prava  soa 
doctrina  nocere  potest,  debet  eum  accosare.  Alexand.  *Alensis-  secandam  earn  Gra£ 
1.  ii.  cap.  It.  n.  viii.,  quamyis  tenetar  filias  ad  denantiandam  bieresim  patria,  et  ad 
testiflcandom  de  illa.-.jyav.  c.  xxt.  n.  1. 

^  Idem.  ibid.  c.  xiv.  n.  xii. 

*  Circa  rem  familiarem — irt  necessariis  ad  salatem,  sicot  snnt  spectaniia  ad  bonoi 
mores — est  veniale  non  obedire  ex  negligentia  yel  sensualitete.— %ftw«f.  Sum.  v.  filias 
n.  xxT. 

*^  QnsBritar,  ntmm  intrare  possint  puori  yel  paellie  in  anno  pnbertatis  ?  Et  dicu  quod 
sic,  etiam  parentibas  probibentibus. — Syh,  v.  relig.  i.  n.  xii. 

"  Utrum  filias  potest  nabere  sine  licentia  patris  ?  Resp.  qaod  sic,  tarn  mascolu 
qoam  fceniina:  quamyis  non  expediat.— iin^rf.  snm.  v.  fiUas  n.  xxiv. 

in  electione  statfi^  filias  vel  filia,  non  snbjicitnr  parentibas,  secandam  S.  Thorn,  xxiu 
n.ciy.art.T.    In  Tabienna.  v.  filias  n.  xiy.;  vid.  Aquin.  iii.  q.  xly.  art,  t.  addit. 
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things  of  great  consequence  as  to  this  life,  hat  in  matters  necessary  to  their 
salTation,  it  is  hnt  a  venial  fanlt  if  they  disobey  them ;  so  it  be  not  out  of 
contempt,  that  is,  oot  of  obstinacy  and  pertinaciousness.  Thus  Sylvester 
and  others.^  Be  Graffiis  is  more  particular  herein  :  a  son  should  not  be  dis- 
obedient to  his  father  in  things  which  belong  to  the  family,  and  his  salvation, 
as  in  avoiding  pernicious  company,  and  unlawful  games,  and  whores ;  he 
should  not  disobey  him  herein  out  of  contempt,  by  which  (says  he)  I  under- 
stand obstinacy  and  pertinaciousness,  so  that  not  to  be  obedient  (herein)  out 
of  inconsiderateness,  or  negligence,  or  sensuality,  would  be  venial.^  They 
encourage  a  maid  not  only  to  dispose  of  herself  in  marriage  without  consent 
of  parents,  but  also  to  give  up  herself  to  uncleanness.  If  she  willingly  be 
deflowered,  they  conclude  it  is  no  injury  to  her  nor  to  her  future  husband,  nor 
to  her  parents.  Their  reason  is,  because  she  has  the  disposing  of  her  own 
body,  and  so  may  use  it  freely,  for  the  satisfymg  of  lust,  though  not  lawfully  ;^ 
yet  lawfully  too  so  far  that  they  will  have  this  lewdness  to  be  no  wrong  at  all 
to  the  parties  most  concerned,  herself  or  others.  If  she  be  unchaste  herein, 
yet  not  tmrighteous,  she  owes  not  so  much  obedience  to  her  parents  as  to 
keep  herself  honest ;  nor  have  they  authority  to  oblige  her  not  to  be  a  whore, 
no  more  than  not  to  be  a  nun.  By  this  we  may  take  an  estimate  of  the 
honour  which  other  superiors  must  expect,  by  their  rules  of  morality.  I 
mast  not  descend  to  other  particulars,  feturing  tediousness. 

Sect.  6.  They  hold  that  he  breaks  not  the  sixth  (in  their  account  the  fifth) 
commandment,  who  desires,  or  procures,  or  does  any  mischief  to  another's 
Bool.^  It  seems  it  is  no  murder  to  kill  the  soul.  It  is  a  rule  with  them,  that 
sins  in  heart,  word,  and  deed  are  of  the  same  kind.^  So  they  yield  to  Christ 
in  this,  that  anger  and  hatred  may  be  a  kind  of  murder ;  yet  they  think  fit 
to  exempt  these,  for  the  most  part,  from  mortal  guilt.  When  there  has  been 
such  hatred  and  enmity  betwixt  two,  as  neither  of  them  will  be  induced  to 
speak  to  the  other,  yet  both  are  to  be  absolved  (says  de  Graffiis)  when  there 
is  such  indignation  that  will  admit  of  no  affability  or  converse.^  It  is  a  fault, 
says  Gajetan,  for  the  inordinancy  of  the  passion,  yet  commonly  venial.^  They 
would  reconcile  us  to  anger  when  both  the  measure  and  the  effects  of  it  seem 
intolerable,  when  it  is  so  extravagant  as  that  it  both  bums  excessively  within, 
and  flames  out  no  less  in  external  significations  of  its  excess,  yet  such  an 
excess  is  a  small  fault.^    It  will  be  as  harmless,  though  it  be  revengeful  too, 

AqniDafl.  Fnella  sicat  potest  roonasterium  ingredi  absque  parentnm  consensu,  cum  ^it 
persona  libera,  sic  et  nubere,  yid  Gracian.  Fetr.  Lombard,  et  alios  in  Espencseo  de 
Clandest.  niatrim,  c.  iz.  et  x. 

^  Sum.  T.  filitts  n.  xxv. 

'  Inobedientiae  crimen  filius  incurrit  in  iis  qusB  pertinent  ad  res  familiarea,  et  ad 
salutem  anima),  ut  fngere  noxia  sodalium  contubemia,  ludos  prohibitos,  et  meretrices, 
mode  non  obediat  ex  contemptu.  Per  contemptnm  hie  intelligo,  obstinationcm  et  per- 
tinaciam  animi ;  unde  non  obedire  ex  inadyertentia,  aut  negligentia,  vel  sensualitate, 
esset  Teniale. — Sylv.  v.  ill.  q.  xxii.;  Nay.  c.  xiv.  n.  xii.;  Graft.!,  ii.  c.  ly.  n.  xv. 

*  Pet.  a  S.  Joseph,  de  yi.  prsBcepto  art.  i.  (et  alii).  Cum  ilia  habeat  dominium  in 
sanm  corpus,  non  parentes,  yel  futurus  sponsus ;  ideoque  ilia  possit  libere,  licet  non 
licite,  eo  uti  ad  explendam  libidinem. 

*  Non  autem  (infringit  illud)  qui  yult,  procurat  aut  operatur  detrimentum  anima) 
at  ipsnmmet  concilium  sensit. — Nav.  c.  xv.  n.  i. 

*  Aquinas,  i.  2,  q.  Ixxii.  art.  yii. 

*  Graff.  1.  ii.  cap.  Ixxi.  n.  yi.  «         .  . 

'  Peccatum  est  propter  inordinatam  passionem :  et  communiter  yenialc. — Sum.  y. 
indignatio. 

8  Quando  est  inordinata  quantum  ad  modum  irascendi,  non  nabet  ex  suo  genere, 
rationem  peccati  mortalis. — Sylvest.  y.  ira.  n.  iv.  Potest  d  recta  ratioue  ita  discordaro 
quantum  ad  modum  irascendi  puta,  quia  nimis  ardenter  intus  quis  irascitur,  aut 
sccnndnm  exteriores  motus  nimis  excandescit.  £t  sic  si  excessiyus  modus  sit  nudus, 
peccatum  est  veniale. — Cajetan^  Sam.  y.  ira. 
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if  it  Beek  not  a  great  revenge ;  yea,  a  man  as  innocently  seeks  and  takes  the 
greatest  revenge,  if  he  do  it  inconsiderately.'     This  they  deny  not  when  thej 
tell  us  withal  Uiat  the  passion  may  be  bnt  venial  when  it  makes  a  person  m- 
considerate ;  so  that  a  man  may  destroy  all  that  he  is  angry  at  if  his  passioo 
be .  bnt  quick,  and  great  enough.     To  desire  that  he  whom  we  count  our 
enemy  were  killed,  or  to  rejoice  that  he  is  murdered,  if  it  be  for  some  good 
that  ensues  upon  it,  is  no  crime.'    No  more  it  seems  than  it  is  for  the  can- 
nibals to  delight  to  have  others  killed ;  it  is  for  the  good  they  reap  therebr, 
they  have  the  advantage  to  feed  on  them.     They  will  scarce  be  able  to  per- 
suade one  that  it  is  unlawful  to  act  what  he  may  lawfully  desire  ;  yet  tiiey 
count  it  no  sin  to  desire  the  death  not  only  of  those  that  are  mischievoos, 
and  do  or  may  do  them  hurt,  but  of  such  as  are  innocent ;  nor  only  of 
strangers,  or  of  such  they  count  enemies,  but  even  of  their  nearest  relations. 
A  woman  may  desire  the  death  of  her  daughters  because  they  are  unhtnd- 
some  or  poor,  so  that  she  cannot  many  them  according  to  her  mind ;  and 
the  reason  (which  must  clear  this  from  guilt)  is,  because  this  is  not  a  hatred 
of  enmity  to  their  persons,  but  only  a  hatred  of  abomination  as  to  their 
unhandsomeness  and  poverty.     Thus  she  may  hate  her  own  children  to  aoj 
degree  of  abhorrence,  so  far  as  to  will  them  the  grandest  evil  in  this  world, 
death  itself,  because  they  are  not  rich ;  or  because  they  are  not  comely ;  she 
may  kill  them,  so  far  as  her  mind  and  heart  can  do  it,  upon  this  accoont, 
and  sacrifice  them  inwardly  to  her  covetousness,  or  ambition,  or  curiodtv, 
and  this  very  innocently.     An  affecting  to  kill  one*s  enemy  without  consent 
is  but  a  venial  fault  wi^  Ctgetan.'    If  he  actually  kill  him,  so  it  be  done 
indeliberately,  he  does  no  great  harm.     The  rule  received  by  them  without 
exception  will  warrant  it,  surprise  and  inconsiderateness  excuses  from  mortal 
sin.^    Thus,  if  a  man  kills  any  he  meets  with,  without  any  deliberation  at 
all,  through  natural  hastiness,  drink,  or  passion,  it  is  no  mortal  sin ;  yea,  it 
may  be  done  as  easily,  with  some  deliberation,  if  that  be  not  full  and  per- 
fect ;  and  there  are  so  many  things  which  they  tell  us  of  to  hinder  it  from 
being  foil,  that  killing  of  others  may  be  a  common  practice,  with  Uttle  or  no 
fault.     But  when  it  is  more  voluntary,  there  are  more  cases,  wherein  thej 
make  murder  no  sin  at  all,  than  so  much  as  a  Tenial  fault,  of  which  in  its 
proper  place. 

Sect.  7.  Proceed  we  to  the  next  command.  Some  of  their  doctors  haro 
determined  that  fornication  is  not  intrinsecally  evil,  nor  forbidden  because  it 
is  evil,  but  only  evil  because  it  is  forbidden.  80  Martinus  a  Magistris,  and 
after  him  Dnrandus,  held  that  fornication  is  not  condemned  by  the  law  of 
nature  as  a  sin  deserving  eternal  death,  but  is  only  prohibited  by  a  positive 
law,'  Deut.  xxiii.,  Eph.  v.,  and  so  it  will  be  no  worse,  nor  deserve  anymore 
than  a  venial  fault,  since  a  positive  law  neither  adds  to  the  penalty  nor 
makes  it  a  greater  evil,  but  only  declares  the  native  evil  of  it  more  expresslj' 
Not  only  fornication,  but  also  adultery,  even  in  the  clergy,  has  passed 
amongst  them  as  a  lesser  sin,  and  is  so  expressed  in  the  pontifical  law.  For 

*  Fosset  est  veniole,  propter  imperfectionem  actus,  qniaacil.  pnevenit  deliberationeo: 
Tel  est  de  aliqao  modico,  ez  8.  Thorn. — St/lv.  ▼.  ira  n.  ir. 

*  Licet  mihi  optare,  ad  bonnm,  mortem  alicnjns.  Idem  v.  maledicit ;  Mortem  aSeai 
optare  possnmns,  licet  Dobis  constet  viam  perditionis  ingressam  ire.  Soto,  de  Jo^ 
ec  Jur.  1.  V.  q.  xii.  art.  i. ;  Narar,  c.  xxi.  n.  xxt.  ;  Lopez,  cap.  Ixiv.  p.  321, 322.  (Bod* 
acin.  t  ii.  de  leg.  disp.  iii.  q.  It.  p.  ulL  n.  vil) 

'  Affectns  ad  occideodaui  inlmicnm  absqne  consensn  rationis,  Sum.  ▼.  Volam. 

*  Inferre  notabile  damnum  in  proximi  personam — sobreptio  et  inconsidentio  t}v» 
quod  agerediebatar  ipsum  excusare  possit  a  mortali. — Navar.  c.  zv.  n.  viii. 

*  Affirmat  Martinus — quod  fomicatio  non  est  sua  natnra  mala,  et  ideo  probibiUi 
imo  vero  ob  id  tantnm  est  mala,  quia  prohibita,  nempe  lege  veteri — et  eidem  appli>^^ 
Durandus,  iv.  dist.  xxxiii.  q.  2. — Soto  de  Jtut,  et  Jur»  1.  v.  q.  iii.  art.  ilL 
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some  crimes  clergymen  were  to  be  deposed,  for  others  the  bishop  might  dis- 
pense with  them,  to  wit,  when  they  were  lesser  faults.  Amongst  these  lesser, 
Pope  Alexander  III.  reckons  adnlteries ;  bat  for  adnlteries,  says  he,  and 
other  lesser  crimes,  the  bishop,  after  they  haye  done  penance,  may  dispense 
with  the  clergy.^  They  teach  that  for  a  whore,  though  she  be  a  married 
woman,  or  a  nun,  to  seek  or  receive  a  reward  for  prostituting  herself,  is  but 
a  Tenial  fault,  if  any,  only  they  differ  how  she  should  have  it.  Some  say  as 
a  gift  or  gratuity,^  but  oUiers  as  a  hire,  legally  due  in  justice ;'  by  which  it 
is  evident  that  either  they  must  think  such  uncleanness  not  to  be  intrinse- 
eallj  evil,  or  else  that  it  is  as  warrantable  to  seek  and  receive  rewards  for 
other  such  acts  of  wickedness  (as  for  slandering,  robbing,  assassinating  men, 
or  firing  houses,  &c.).  The  use  of  matrimony  before  the  marriage  be 
solemnised,  if  it  be  without  contempt,  is  no  mortal  sin,  says  Oajetan,^  be- 
canse  neither  the  violation  of  rules  nor  of  custom,  through  the  weakness  of 
passion,  can  be  mortal.  Others  concur  with  him  herein.  Nor  do  Antoninus 
and  John  Tabienna  much  mend  the  matter,  who  will  have  the  first  act  to  be 
a  sin,  but  none  of  the  rest  after.  He  or  she  who  first  contracts  marriage 
with  one  privately,  and  after  with  another  publicly,  sins  not  mortally,  if  they 
lie  with  the  former  without  scandal,  but  is  bound  to  live  with  the  latter,  the 
charch  commanding  it,  if  there  be  no  danger  of  coming  together.*  As  though 
they  could  cohabit  together  as  man  and  wife  without  such  danger  I  This  is  in 
effect  to  determine  tibey  may  lie  with  both,  and  they  that  have  a  mind  to  it 
may  have  warranty  from  the  master  of  sentences^  for  the  latter,  and  from  the 
master  of  the  sacred  palaces,^  and  others,  for  the  former.  A  woman  whose 
chastity  is  attempted  with  some  force,^  though  she  cry  not  out,  though  she  call 
not  for  help  when  it  may  be  had,  though  she  make  no  resistance  at  all  with 
any  part  of  her,  though  she  do  not  so  much  as  any  way  move  to  hinder  it, 
yea,  though  she  take  natural  pleasure  in  the  act,  yet  if  her  will  do  not  delibe- 
rately consent  (though  they  say  in  any  court  she  could  not  in  such  circum- 
stances but  be  presumed  to  consent),  she  sins  not  mortally ;  thus  Soto  with 
others.  They  confess  that  a  woman  can  scarce  ever  do  this  and  be  honest, 
and  yet  give  this  encouragement  to  all  to  do  it.*  Here  is  a  way  to  have  all 
women  corrupted  that  are  but  attempted  with  eagerness,  if  the  rules  of  those 
who  have  the  guidance  of  their  practice  and  consciences  be  but  complied 

*  Decretal  I.  ii.  tit.  i.  c.  ir.  de  adalteriis  vero  et  aliis  crimioibas,  que  sunt  minora, 
potest  episcopns  post  peracturo  pieiiitentiam  cum  clericis  dispensare.  Alexander  III. 
SalenlitoDO  Archiepisoopo  respondena  de  adalteriis  nt  aliis  criminibus  minonhns 
episcopo  cum  clericis  psniientibiu  dispensandi  jus  fecit. — Etpeneaus,  de  digam.  L  ii. 
c.  vii.  p.  714. 

*  Medina,  Kavar.  c.  xrii.  n.  xxxix. 

'  Cajetan  Soto  de  Just.  1.  iv.  q.  vii.  a.  i.  GraflT.  1.  ii.  c.  cxxiii.  n.ii. 

*  Si  tamea  desit  conteniptus,  non  est  peccatum  mortale  consnminare  matrimonium 
ante  benedictionem :  quia  nee  statuti  nee  consuetudinis  violatio  ex  infirmitate  passi- 
onam,  infert  peccatum  mortale. — Cajet.  Sum.  v.  Matrimon.  Angelu8,v.  debitum.  Sylvest. 
(after  Aquinas  and  others)  v.  debet,  sect.  xi. 

Navar.  cap.  xvi.  n.  xxxviii.  pro  Cajetano  videtur  textns  Cone.  Trident  ^ 

^  Non  tamen  peccaret  qui  absque  scandalo  earn  (rem)  baberet  (cum  priori),  tenetnr 

autem  posteriori  conyivere,  ecclesia  id  jubente,  si  absque  periculo  habendi  rem  cum  ea 

vel  eo»  id  facere  potest- — Idemj  ibid,  n.  xxxix. 

*  In  iv.  dist.  n.  xxviii.  '  Sum.  ▼.  debitnm.  n.  xiv. 

'  Neque  clamore  se  defendere — suis  propriis  membris  se  defendere  sed  immota 
manens  nihil  agat— etiamsi  de  actu  ipso  delectationem  aliqnam  percipiat,  modo  neque 
in  ipsum  actum,  neque  delectationem  Toluntate  deliberata  consentiret.  Nam  talis 
delecutio  non  esset  yoluntaria  sed  naturalis — qnamvis  quoad  forum  exterius  pre- 
sumeretur  consensisse.  Soto,  de  Just  et  Jur.  lib.  v.  q.  i.  art.  ▼.  p.  141 ;  Navar.  cap. 
xtL  n.  i. :  Graff.  1.  ii.  c.  IxxTii.  n.  x. ;  Vega  in  Jo.  Sane.  disp.  x.  n.  xrii. 

'  Credo  pancas  honestas  repertum  iri,  quae  aliquo  modo  non  resistant,  saltem  sine 
clamore,  Stc—lbid. 
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with.  Impetuons  lust  may  make  the  essay  npon  any  without  fear  of  so  mncb 
as  a  check  or  any  resistance,  and  those  who  are  engaged  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  God,  and  man,  to  make  opposition,  may  innocently  give  place  to  it 
without  struggling ;  yea,  they  may  be  chaste  enough  though  they  yield  to 
such  lust  with  pleasure,  so  it  be  no  more  than  sensual,  and  these  delights  be 
not  jumbled  together  in  practice,  which  in  the  doctrine  of  their  teachers  is 
sufficiently  distinguished  and  parted  for  them.  They  bid  fair  also  to  make 
that  uncleanness  to  which  persons  are  drawn  by  the  power  of  courtship  and 
insinuation  pass  as  innocent ;  for  they  say  that  is  no  sin  which  is  iuTolun- 
tary,  and  that  is  not  voluntary  to  which  we  are  necessitated  ;  and  Cajetau^ 
tells  us  (in  a  case  much  akin  to  this)  that  our  passions,  excited  by  exterior 
persuasion,  do,  as  it  were,  offer  us  violence ;  after  he  had  informed  us  that 
what  whores  extort  by  flatteries  more  than  their  hire  is  an  involuntary  gift, 
the  mind  being  this  way  necessitated;  and  sure  flatteries  in  reference  to  the 
act,  as  well  as  the  rewu^,  may  as  much  necessitate,  and  make  the  one  as 
involuntary  as  the  other ;  further,  if  man  or  woman  need  neither  force  nor 
importunity,  but  be  ready  to  commit  uncleanness  without  more  ado,  one 
may  without  sin  invite  them  to  it.  Self-pollution  is  no  mortal  sin  in  any 
that  desire  it  may  befall  them  in  their  sleep  for  the  ease  of  nature ;'  nor  is  it 
a  sin  to  be  pleased  with  it  when  it  is  past  for  a  good  end,'  and  so  Aqoinas, 
Paludanus,  and  the  common  doctrine ;  nor  to  be  pleased  with  it  as  fature, 
if  the  pleasure  do  not  cause  it,  nor  to  be  pleased  with  it  when  it  befalls 
them  awake,^  if  the  pleasure  be  but  sensual,  and  not  rational.  Under  the 
favour  of  this  distinction  they  may  act  uncleanness,  either  natural  or  against 
nature,  and  that  with  delight  too ;  for  though  the  lower  faculties  take  plea- 
sure therein,  yet  if  the  superior  either  check  it,  or  run  not  into  a  full  com- 
pliance therewith,  they  are  safe.  They  encourage  them  to  venture  upon« 
and  continue  in,  such  occasions  of  uncleanness,  as  those  who  think  it  need- 
ful to  avoid  the  acts  cannot  but  judge  necessary  to  be  abandoned.  They 
that  eat  hot  meats,  such  as  provoke  and  cause  uncleanness,  or  otherwise  eai 
excessively,  if  they  do  it  not  with  such  an  intention,  but  to  satisfy  their 
gluttony,  or  for  other  cause,  yea,  though  they  doubt  uncleanness  will  be 
ike  issue  of  it,  offend  but  venially.^  Gamal  touches,*  used  for  sensual  plea- 
sure, without  designing  the  act  of  uncleanness  or  the  delight  of  it  (though  it 
be  confessed  that  of  all  other  occasions  this  leads  most  directly  and  most 

*  Passiones  nostro  ab  extrinseco  snafiore  illatss  quasi  yim  &ciiint-HDeretricain  blandc 
yalde  extortiones  supra  debitam  mercedem— omnis  similis  actio  causans  involnntanaiB 
dationem  rei  suae  quia  non  minus  necessitatur  ex  hujusmodi  humanos  animus^  ^.— 
Sum.  y.  restitut.  p.  509. 

£x  sententia  Cajetani  (et  Navarri)  sequitur  licitum  esse  invitare  ad  foniicatioDem. 
enm  qui  paratns  est  alios  fomicari ;  in  Vasq.  opusc.  moral,  dub.  iii.  p.  24. 

'  AntoninuSf  SyWester,  Cajetan.  in  Nayar.  in  Lopes,  c  Ixxiv.  p.  262,  tenent  quod 
ita  licet  cupere  et  ita  complacere. — Vid.  Navar.  cap.  xyi.  n.  vii. 

^  Ibid.  S.  ThomaSf  Paludanus  ut  communes  asserunt  non  esse  peccatum  complacere 
sibi  de  prssterita  poUutione  ob  sanctum  finem.  Vid.  Sylyest.  v.  poUutio ;  Po8t*placentii 
non  facial  prseteritam  poUutionem  esse  peccatum. 

^  Non  est  autem  peccatum  saltem  mortale,  poUutio  ilia,  qnse  incipU  evenire  alicai, 
dum  dormit,  et  finitur  postquam  est  experrectus,  si  voluntas  superior,  sive  rationalis 
deliberata,  in  illam  non  consentiat,  quamyis  sensualitas  ea  delectetnr,  &c. — J^ovor,  ibid 
n.  viii.  et  Cardin.  Turrecremata. 

B  Non  esse  peccatum  moriale,  comedere  nimis,  aut  calida  edulia,  ob  quod  poUutio 
eyenit,  dummodo  non  comedat  ea  eo  fine,  scd  solum  ut  suse  gules  satisfactmL— A^omr. 
c.  xyi.  n.  yiii.  Si  non  intenditur,  sed  quid  tale  fiat  propter  gulositatem  ant  aliam 
causam,  cum  dubio  tamen  secutursB  poUutionis,  esset  yeniale.  Sylv.  v.  PoUat.  Lopet. 
cap.  Ixxiv.  p.  364. 

^  Martinus  de  Magistris,  Gabriel,  Javellus,  Navar,  Soto,  Nider,  Antoninus,  et  alii  in 
Sancb,  1.  ix.  de  matr.  disp.  xlvi.  n.  vi.  et  Bonacin.  torn.  i.  p  318. 
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dangeronslj  to  the  consnmmation  of  the  act),  yet  are  they  but  Tenial  faults 
with  many  of  their  writers.  To  go  to  the  place  or  oompaDy  where  is  danger 
of  sinning  mortally,  by  reason  of  the  sights,  persuasions,  opportunities,  or 
anything  of  this  nature,  though  it  be  done  without  any  cogent  necessity,  is 
not  a  mortal  sin  with  them ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  it  rests  in  the  man*s 
free  will  not  to  sin  mortally,  though  such  occasions  of  sinning  be  offered.^ 
Filthy  discourse,  when  it  is  out  of  lightness  and  curiosity,  without  any  other 
ill  design,  or  when  it  is  merely  for  the  pleasure  taken  in  the  obscene  talk, 
withoat  any  further  intention,  is  no  worse  than  a  venial  fault.^  The  filthi- 
ness  which  the  apostle  forbids,  Eph.  t.  4,  Bellarmine,'  understanding 
thereby  filthy  words,  will  have  it  be  but  a  venial ;  and  the  same  he  deter- 
mines not  only  of  filthy  talking,  but  scurrility ;  and  Cardinal  Oajetan*  be- 
fore him,  says,  in  its  own  nature  it  is  not  a  mortal  sin,  though  he  describes 
it  to  be  shameless  mirth ;  and  Alensis^  refers  it  to  lascivious  affection ;  and 
in  Angelus*,  it  is  a  provoking  others  to  laughter  either  by  idle  or  obscene 
words.  A  woman  sins  not  mortally,  who,  being  moved  with  the  affection  of 
a  little  vain-glory,  without  any  other  deadly  intention,  does  paint  or  adorn 
herself^  although  she  believe  tiiat  some  who  see  her  m  such  a  dress  will  be 
inflamed  with  mortal  lust,  when  it  is  certain  also^  that  without  any  disparage- 
ment or  inconvenience,  she  might  abstain  from  such  a  garb ;  yea,  though  she 
so  trick  up  herself,  that  some  may  be  induced  to  love  her  honestly  but  car- 
nally, or  with  a  dishonest  affection  either,  only  not  beyond  the  bounds  of 
venial  uncleanness.^  This  being  their  doctrine,  no  wonder  if  Christian  purity 
be  abandoned  in  their  practice.  Navarre^  tells  us  there  is  such  a  deluge  of 
unbridled  luxury  amongst  them  who  are  so  near  a  kin^  that  he  dares  not 
express  it ;  and  amongst  the  married  and  unmarried,  amongst  virgins  conse- 
crated and  unconsecrated,  that  divine  and  immense  goodness  may  send  upon 
them  a  horrible  deluge  of  all  calamities,  not  only  corporal,  but  spiritual. 
And  because  it  is  not  lawful  Jbr  one  to  take  the  profession  of  a  nun  if  she 
have  committed  undeanness  before,  he  says  that  there  are  few  grown  up 
that  without  caution  can  be  lawfully  consecrated  for  virgins.^ 

^  Ire  ad  locum  sire  ad  societatem,  ubi  est  periculnm  peecandi  mortaliter,  propter 
aspeetam,  persuasiones,  commoditates,  ant  aliquid  hnjusmodi,  non  est  ex  sno  geuere 
peccatum  mortale,  licet  sine  nrgente  necessitate  fiat,  ad  peccatum  incantelsB  spectet. 
HsBC  est  Cajetani,  et  probatar,  quia  in  sasb  libertatis  arbitrio  restat  non  peccare  mor* 
taliter,  etiam  pssesentibns  talibns  occasionibns.-^Xoptfz.  cap.  xx.  p.  112. 

*  Antontnus  de  Graff.  Cajetan.  et  alii  in  Sanch.  ibid.  n.  xxxix.  Cajetan.  Navar. 
Graff.  Rebellos  (in)  Bonacin.  torn.  i.  p.  318,  n.  xviii. 

'  De  Amiss.  Grat.  1.  i.  cap.  ix.  p.  78.  Doeere  volebat  tria  posteriora  (tnrpia 
rerba,  stnltiioqaia  et  scnrrilitatem)  debere  qnidem  esse  aliena  ab  ore  sanctificato 
fideliam,  non  tamen  ex  genere  sno  talia  esse,  qnio  excludant  ab  basreditate  Christi 
et  Dei. 

^  Scarrilitas  qna  homo  ad  risnm  proroeat  inyerecnnde — non  est  mortalis  ex  suo 
genere. — Su$n.  v,  Seurril 

^  Secondom  Halensem  refertnr  ad  lasciviam  affectionis. — Anffelus.  Sum,  v.  ScurrU. 

'  I4on  peccat  mortaliter  ab  hoc  solum  mnlier,  qus  yance  glorisB  et  venialis  desiderio 
facta,  absque  alio  fine  mortal!  se  facat  et  omat,  licet  credat  aliqoos,  qni  ipsam  sic 
fucatam  et  omatam  videbant,  in  ejus  concnpiscentiam  mortalem  exarsnros.  Attamen 
certam  est,  earn  absque  incommode  yerecnndisB,  et  dedecore  sno^  posse  ab  hnjuamodi 
omatu  temperare. — Navar,  cap.  xiv.  n.  xxvii. 

'  Non  autem  (peccat  mortaliter)  si  facit  illnd,  nt  ametnr  honeste,  licet  camaliter — 
iino  neqne  si  id  facit  quo  ametur  inhoneste,  sed  non  mortaliter,  ad  luxuriam  videlicet 
tantum  renialem.  —laem  c.  xvi.  n.  xiv. 

>  Cap.  XTi.  n.  iii. — Diluyium  tam  effrenat®  luxurice,  etiam  inter  cognatos  adeo  pro- 
pinquoB  et  affines,  nt  non  audeamus  exprimere,  et  inter  conjngatas  et  vi.gines  tam 
sacratas  quam  non  sacratas,  &c. 

"  Ob  quodfonitan  panose  grandiorum  sine  cantela  licite  consecrari  possnnt— /6i(i. 
VOL.  m.  A  a 
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Sect.  8.  For  theft,  they  teach  that  to  steal  anything  of  small  Talne  is  bnt 
a  venial  fault ;  for  this  is  the  rule  they  universally  proceed  by,  the  smallness 
of  a  thing  in  all  causes  excuses  from  mortal  sin  ;^  and  thus  far  all  are  en- 
couraged to  steal,  not  only  strangers,  but  children  from  their  fathers,  and 
wives  from  their  husbands,  and  servants  from  their  masters.^ 

1.  A  servant  may  be  excused  from  mortal  guilt  if  he  steal  from  his 
master  by  little  and  little,  though  in  time  it  come  to  a  considerable  sum, 
provided  he  convert  it  to  his  own  use.  He  should  not,  it  seems,  steal  for 
others  too,  unless  he  do  it  out  of  charity.^ 

2.  A  son  may  steal  more  from  his  father  than  strangers  or  servants  may 
do  ;  he  must  be  regulated  herein  by  his  father's  estate.  This  love  and  in- 
dulgence to  him,  the  greater  that  it  is,  the  more  he  may  steal  from  him. 
They  excuse  him  if  he  steal  from  his  father  the  sum  of  three  crowns ;  thej 
say  not  that  it  may  not  be  a  greater,  but  only  that  it  should  not  be  a  &r 
greater  sum.^ 

8.  Accordingly,  ha  may  spend  what  be  gets  from  his  father  in  gaming, 
or  in  recreations,  not  only  such  as  .are  honest,  but  also  luxorious,  withooi 
any  more  guilt^ 

4.  If  his  father  allow  him  not  what  others  of  his  condition  do,  be  may 
filch  from  him  privily  what  a  prudent  confessor  thinks  fit.  Thus  men's 
estates  will  be  at  the  confessor's  discretion,  and  as  much  may  be  stolen  frt>m 
them  as  their  priests  please;^ 

6.  Or  if  he  do  business  for  his  father,  his  expenses  deducted,  he  may  keep 
to  himself  as  much  as  a  stranger  would  have  for  such  service.^ 

Now,  that  we  may  know  when  theft  will  be  a  mortal  crime,  it  must  be 
known  of  what  value  the  thing  stolen  must  be  to  make  it  so  ;  and  this  not 
being  determined  by  any  law  natural,  divine,  or  human,  they  agree,  that 
this  must  be  determined  by  the  judgment  of  a  good  man  ;^  and  who 
better  than  the  dasuists,  since  they  ought,  and  are  presumed  to  be, 
both  knowing  and  conscientious?  Let  but  them  conclude  (and  they 
have  done  worse  in  many  xBases)  that  things  of  gseat  worth  are  not  of 
value  sufficient  to  make  the  stealing  thereof  to  be  a  mortal  sin,  and  then 
theft,  neither  little  nor  great,  will  be  criminal.  Hus  this  command  of  God 
(as  the  rest  are)  will  be  made  of  none  effect  by  this  distinction.  An  engine 
which  (as  they  work  it)  serves  to  destroy  both  law  and  gospel,  and  to  sink 
Christianity,  in  morals,  many  degrees  below  heathenism.  Let  us  see  what 
progress  they  have  made  herein,  and  whether  they  have  not  done  it  in  efieet 
already.  They  teach  that  to  sted  anything,  though  in  itself  small,  yet  of 
great  value  in  the  account  of  the  owner,  and  of  much  consequence  to  him  ; 
so  that  the  damage  he  suffers  by  it,  and  the  trouble  it  gives  him,  is  really 
great,  yet  if  the  thief  did  not,  or  could  not  know  it,  it  is  but  venial.^     Yet 

*  Aqainas  i.  ii.  q.  Ixzxviii.  art.  v.  Bt  vi.  et  xxii.  q.  liL  art  r.  ct  q.  lix.  art.  iv.  ▼.  An- 
toninus. iL  per  tit  iv.  c  ▼.  sect.  viL  et  viii.  Adrian,  quodlib.  viii.  in  Navar.  c.  XTii. 
n.  ii. 

*  Cajetan  Som.  v.  furtnm.  Adrian  in  iv.  de  rcstit  Navar.  c. xvii.  n.  cxxxviiL  6ylv«st 
Sum.  V.  furtum.  n.  xvi.    Graff.  1.  ii.  cap.  xcii.  n.  xxv. 

^  Bonacin.  de  restit  disp.  ii.  q.  x.  punct  ult.  n.  ii. 

*  Pet  Navar.  et  Bonacin.  ibid,  punct  L  n.  v.  longe  mojorero  Bummam. 

B  Lopez.  Navar.  et  alii  in  Bonacin.  ibid.  n.  vi.  in  ludos — recreaiionem  etiam  luxuri- 
osam. 

^  Sairus  Sueonins  et  alii  cum  Bonacin.  ibid.  Possit  filius  clam  accipere  jnxta  pro- 
dentis  confessarii  arbitrium. 

»  Angelus.  Navar.  Bartolus.  Baldus  et  alii  in  Bonacin.  ibid.  n.  viii. 
QuB  tamen  parvitas  cxcusat  a  peccato  mortali,  communis  est  opinio,  stand  am  es<t 
arbitno  boni  y'm.-^Oraff.  ibid.  n.  xx. ;  vid.  Savar.  cap.  xvii.  n.  ii. 

9  Navar.  ibid. ;  Graff,  ibid.  n.  xvi. 
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the  reason  why  they  connt  the  stealing  of  a  small  thin;;,  to  he  hat  a  little 
fault ;  is  hecaase  the  owner  is  presumed  not  unwilling^  the  stealer  should 
have  it,  it  heing  no  oonsiderahle  loss,  or  trouhle  to  him  ;  hut  this  cannot  he 
presnmed  in  the  now  mentioned  cases.  And  if  theft,  whether  of  small  or 
great  consequence,  whether  with  or  without  that  which  makes  little  theft  to 
he  venial,  he  still  no  worse  than  venial,  then  will  no  theft  he  mortal.  They 
also  teach,  that  those  who  are  in  need,  though  it  he  not  extreme,  hut  such 
only  as  would  be  counted  great,  may  steal  from  others  for  their  relief  ;^  nor 
are  they  hound  to  make  restitution,  when  they  have  got  a  good  estate.^  Thus 
theft  wiU  be  made  as  common  as  moderate  indigence ;  and  the  practice 
being  continued,  as  long  as  there  is  need,  it  may  amount  in  a  while  to  a 
considerahle  sum ;  yea,  when  the  necessitous  are  grown  rich,  those  whose 
estates  are  impaired  by  such  thefts  shall  have  no  reparation.  Thus  a  wide 
door  is  opened  for  common  thievery  in  considerahle  quantities,  without  any 
restraint,  either  from  respect  to  sin  or  to  satisfaction.  FurUier,  when  so 
many  persons  in  no  necessity  take  each  of  them  a  little  fruit  from  a  vineyard 
or  an  orchard,  or  a  little  com  from  a  field,  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  left 
for  the  owner,  yet  if  they  did  not  conspire  together  to  do  this,  it  is  a  small 
fanlt.^  And  thus  any  men  of  estates  (since  it  holds  in  other  cases,  no  less 
than  those  specified)  may  be  utterly  impoverished ;  and  yet  those  that  ruin 
them  be  guilty  of  nothing  that  they  need  regard.  Moreover,  when  any  one 
withont  any  need  continues  so  long  in  the  stealing  matters  of  less  worth  from 
one  person  or  many,  that  in  time  they  rise  to  a  great  value,  and  the  thief 
thrives  into  a  good  estate  thereby,  without  designing  it,  this  altogether  is  no 
more  than  a  venial  fault ;  nor  will  it  be  worse,  though  he  never  make  resti- 
tution, if  there  was  any  considerable  interval  betwixt  the  acts  of  theft,  say 
some  ;^  no,  nor  if  there  were  no  such  intervals,  say  others.^  The  conse- 
quence of  which  is,  as  Lopez  observes,  that  any  innkeeper  or  tradesman  may 
grow  rich,  and  raise  a  {bat  estate,  without  mortal  sin,  by  defrauding  all  that 
buy  of  them,  a  little,  in  false  measures,  and  so  fleecing  a  whole  town.^  And 
why  might  not  they  as  well  conclude,  that  he  who  beats  another,  so  it  be  but 
with  little  blows,  Uiough  he  beat  him  to  death,  offends  but  venially  ?  These 
of  old  were  thought  alike.^  They  conclude  also,  that  such  a  quantity  may 
be  stolen  as  is  sufficient  to  make  it  a  mortal  sin,  without  sinning  mortally, 
if  it  be  for  a  good  end.  These  are  some  of  the  instances  they  give :  1,  A 
man  may  steal  to  give  alms.^    We  need  not  wonder  at  this,  since  they  think 

^  Si  minimi  erit  pretti,  nemo  mortalem  esse  cnlpam  affirmabit;  ex  D.  Thorn,  et  ratio 
est  quia  praesamitnr  non  ease  omnino  contra  yolnntatem  ejus  qui  hoc  patitar. — Oraff. 
L  i.  c.  xir.  n.  v. ;  Kav.  ibidt  n.  t. 

*  Tradant  Medina.  Angelas.  Fet.  Narar.  Malderas  et  Flares  alii  in  Dian.  p.  2, 1.  iii. 
mis.  res.  xxix. 

Qnamvis  non  sit  in  necessitate  extrema,  excnsari  tamen  potest  a  toto,  furtive  snbri- 
piendo. — Sylvett.  sum.  t.  fnrtnm.  n.  x. ;  Navar.  ibid,,  rid.  Angelum.  One  in  extreme 
necessity  nuiy  kill  the  owner  if  he  wonld  hinder  him  from  stealing ;  Si  a  domino  impe- 
diatur,  potest  se  tneri  et  occidere  impedientem. — Bonaein.  de  restit.  disp.  i.  q.  yiii.  punct. 
iii.  n.  iv. 

*  Commnnifi  est  opinio,  qnam  refert  Sylvest.  qnod  non  teneator  ad  restitntionem  si 
ad  pingniorem  fortnnam  pervenerit  is — qni  in  magna  necessitate  surripit. — Oraf.  1.  ii. 
c.  xciii.  n.  xi. 

*  Corduba.  Navar.  Lopez,  pars.  ii.  cap.  xciii.  p.  414. 

*  Navar.  c.  xvii.  n.  cxxxix ;  Graff.  1.  ii.  c.  zcii.  n.  zriii. 

*  Angestns  in  Lopez,  ibid.  p.  416. 

'  Ta^marius  seu  qailibet  negotiator  posset  ditescere  sine  mortal!,  et  statnm  decen- 
tem  fundare,  et  singulos  emptores  in  modico  mensnras  cnrtando  defraudare,  totam 
civitatem  sic  dcpilaiido. — Ibid.  p.  14. 

*  Nihil  refert,  an  paolatim,  nn  simnl  aliquem  interimas,  rel  spolies. — Jerom,  ibid, 

*  Communis  sententia  ampliatur,  nt  non  tantnm  pro  se,  sed  etiam  pro  alio  cxistente 
in  extrema  necessitate,  qnis  occnlte  subtrahere  possit — Qraff.  c.  cxiii.  n.  xii. ;  Navar, 
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not  much  to  rob  Christ  of  his  honour  in  all  their  good  works,  and  so  eom- 
mit  the  worst  kind  of  robbery  (the  highest  sacrilege)  in  their  best  acts, 
arrogating  that  to  them  which  is  Christ's  peculiar  satisfaction  and  merit. 
And  then,  that  the  charitable  thief,  if  he  become  rich,  is  not  bound  to  restore 
what  is  stolen,  is  the  common  opinion.^  Also,  one  may  steal  money  from 
another,  rather  than  he  shall  venture  it  in  gaming  f  for  it  is  good  cUvimty 
with  them  (whatsoever  it  was  with  the  apostie)  that  one  evil  may  be  done  to 
hinder  anotiier,  and  that  not  only  in  other  sins  (as  friar  Joseph  would  limit 
it),  but  such  as  are  intrinsecally  evil ;'  for  example,  if  one  be  about  to  com- 
mit adultezy,  it  will  be  a  lawfhl,  a  holy  act,  to  beseech  and  persuade  him 
to  commit  fornication.  Or  nearer  the  matter  in  hand,  if  one  be  ready  to 
steal  an  hundred  pounds,  I  may  advise  him  to  steal  fifty,  and  so  persuade 
to  a  mortal  sin  wiUi  some  moderation.  They  think  it  not  only  lawful  to 
persuade  a  thief  to  a  smaller  robbery,  but  also  to  accompany  and  assist  him 
therein.  Further,  a  woman,  if  her  husband  be  profuse,  may  against  his 
command  take  away  his  goods,  and  conceal  them  to  provide  for  the  future.^ 
If  a  man  be  distracted,  or  if  he  be  absent,  his  wife  may  spend  more  of  his 
estate  than  he  would  do  if  he  wero  sober  or  present  (Bonacin.  ibid).  Finally, 
they  all  agree,  that  to  steal  anything,  of  what  value  soever,  inconsiderate^, 
that  is,  without  fall  and  perfect  deliberation,  is  but  a  venial  trespass.  And 
how  he  can  be  obliged  to  restoro  it,  by  their  principles,  I  understand  not ; 
since  they  hold  that  no  man  is  bound  to  make  restitution  but  for  a  mortAl 
offence.'  If  in  a  matter  that  is  weighty,  the  fault  be  venial,  for  want  of  foil 
consideration,  it  will  not  be  so  much  as  a  small  fault,  not  to  make  restitQ- 
tion,  how  much  soever  be  stolen  inconsiderately.^  By  these  and  such  like 
rules,  they  have  opened  a  way  to  make  thievery,  small  or  groat,  practicable, 
without  any  sin  or  danger,  but  what  is  small  and  inconsiderable  in  their 
account.  Scholars,  and  those  who  count  good  books  their  treasure,  are  bj 
their  doctrine  exposed  more  particularly,  for  they  teach,  that  to  take  away 
herotical  books  from  such  as  have  not  licence  to  read  them,  is  no  theft 
{Bonacin,  de  restit  disp.  ii.  q.  viii.  punot.  i.  n.  i.)  ;  so  that  it  will  be  no 
fault  at  all  to  rob  one  of  the  best  part  of  his  library,  how  valuable  soever. 

They  open  as  wide  a  gap,  and  give  as  much  encouragement  to  cheating, 
and  like  unconscionable  practices.  They  teach  thero  is  no  necefisity  to  be 
regulated  in  bargaining,  by  the  just  value  of  things  ;  but  they  may  sell  for 
as  much  as  they  can  extort,  and  buy  answexably ;  and  this  ibej  take  for  i 
general  rule,  a  thing  is  worth  so  much  as  it  can  be  sold  for/    Hence  Syl* 

c.  xyii.  n.  cxyiii.  If  a  man  be  in  mortal  sin,  his  wife  may  take  of  his  goods  privily,  and 
give  them  away  in  alms  for  his  conver8ion.-^i3onactn.  de  reitit,  disp.  ii.  q.  x.  pnnct.  il 
n.  ix. 

^  In  Navar.  ibid.  '  Antoninus  quern  sequitur  Nav.  ibid.  n.  v.  p.  282. 

'  Licet  indncere  ad  minns  malum,  paratum  jam  ad  majus  malum ;  ut  si  quia  propoDit 
interficere,  aut  adulterari  quis,  licet  ei  persuadere  percutere  aut  fomicari,  contra  (n- 
trem  Josephum,  qui  limitat  banc  sententiam  ad  peccata  quss  non  sunt  intrinseca  mala; 
Bed  censeo  sententiam  banc  generaliter  esse  tenendam,  prout  earn  tenet  Nararras,  ei 
Cajetanus,  Lopez,  pars.  L  cap.  Iviii.  p.  297 ;  Adrianua,  Cajetan.  Sotus,  quos  aequitar 
Narar.  cap.  zir.  n.  zl. 

Luzurioso  sancte  consulitur  ut  non  adulteretur,  sed  fomicetnr.  Cajetan.  sum.  v. 
Tyrannis.  Medina,  Sotus,  Adrian  existimant — non  tantum  licere  suadere  minna  funom 
latroni,  sed  etiam  ipsum  comitari,  imo  etiam  adjuyare.  in  Vasq.  opusc.  MoraL  p.  24, 
dub.  ii. — Bonacin,  de  rett.  disp.  i.  q«  ii.  punct.  vii.  n.  iz. 

*  Sylvest.  v.  furtum.  n.  zv.  j  Navar.  cap.  xvii.  n.  cliv.  j  Graff.  1.  ii.  c.  xcii.  n.  zxvL 

^  Adrian,  iv.  de  restiL  sam.  ad  viii. ;  Sylvest.  v.  culpa,  q.  iv.  in  FllL  tr.  zxxii.  n. 
xxzii. 

^  Sylvest.  et  alii  ibid. 

'  Justum  pnetium  reputatur  quod  absque  frande  eztorqneri  poten. — /(^  Boimei, 
Medina^  Arragon^  Villalobosy  Bonacina,  et  alii  in  Dian.  i.  p.  tr.  viii.  res.  Iv. 
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vester  conelndes  it  lawful  for  any  one  to  seU  as  dear,  and  bay  as  cheap  as 
he  can  ;^  which,  nnlimited,  giyes  liberty  to  all  to  prey  npon  one  another, 
without  equity  or  conscience.  So  one  naay  bay  a  thing  of  great  valae,  ^ 
thoagh  he  knows  it,  and  the  owner  onderstands  it  not,  for  a  small  matter ; 
nor  needs  he  declare  it,  when  he  apprehends  that  it  is  much  more  worth, 
since  that  may  be  inquired  of  others.'  They  conclude,  that  false  measures 
and  weights  may  be  used,  though  the  buyer  be  hereby  deceived  and  damnified, 
and  the  custom  itself  to  be  a  corruption ;  yet  they  are  excused  who  use 
them,  if  they  do  it  for  their  own  security,  or  for  moderate  gain,  as  if  in  case 
they  should  give  full  measure,  the  price  would  be  greater,  and  consequently 
they  would  have  few  or  no  customers.^  So,  by  their  rules,  they  may  further 
deceive  those  that  deal  with  them,  by  selling  one  thing  for  another,  or 
adulterating  what  they  sell ;  and  so  cheat  them  not  only  in  the  measure, 
bot  in  the  quality,  yea,  or  the  substance  of  the  commodity.  Instances 
hereof  we  have  in  Soto.  Com  or  wine,  when  it  is  more  worth  than  the  set 
rate,  the  merchant  may  sell  it  by  false  measure,  thereby  to  get  his  price.^ 
If  a  man  have  very  good  wine,  but  people,  if  they  did  not  take  it  for  Bhenish, 
would  not  give  so  good  a  price  for  it,  he  may  sell  it  at  the  rate  they  would 
give  for  Rhenish,  though  it  be  not.*  So  he  may  mix  his  wine  with  water, 
and  sell  it  for  pure,  taking  but  a  just  price  ;^  as,  for  example,  in  case  wine 
were  so  dear,  that  scarce  any  would  buy  it  at  the  price  it  is  worth,  he  may 
mix  it  with  water,  and  sell  it  at  the  rate  they  will  give.^  So  cloth  or  silks 
may  be  sold  for  that  of  such  a  country  which  is  most  esteemed,  though  it  be 
of  another.*  These  conclusions,  he  says,  are  collected  out  of  Aquinas  ;  and 
to  complete  these  cheats,  he  tells  us,^^  that  if  perhaps  the  seller  should  lie 
too,  in  these  cases  (for  example,  if  he  should  affirm  that  to  be  Rhenish  wine 
which  is  not,  or  that  to  be  pure  which  is  adulterated,  or  that  to  be  full 
measure  which  is  short  of  it,  &c.)  it  would  not  be  a  mortal  sin.  And  Syl- 
vester determines,  that  a  man  with  peijuries  and  lies,  denying  the  badness 
of  his  commodities,  or  making  them  better  than  they  are,  the  lies,  if  they 
do  not  much  damnify  the  buyer,  are  but  venial.^^  They  allow  persons  also 
to  deceive  those  who  entrust  them  to  dispose  of  their  estates  or  goods  ;  as,' 
if  one  be  employed  to  seH  what  is  another's  at  a  certain  price,  if  he  sell  it 
for  more,  he  may  keep  the  overplus  to  himself ;  yea,  say  some,^'  though  he 
had  a  reward  for  his  pains  in  selling,  yet  he  may  retain  to  himself  the  over- 
plosofwhatissold.i^ 

^  Km  tantani  valet  quantum  rendi  potest — et  secandom  hoc  licet  cuilibet  cariiu 
▼enderc,  aat  vilrat  emere  quantom  potest. — Sum,  v.  EmpHo,  n.  x. 
'  Vid.  CajeUn.--5ttm.  ▼.  Emptio.  p.  138. 

Emptor  Don  tenetur  ei  ezpUcitc  affirmare  qnantam  valet :  qattm  habeat  alios,  nnde 
iwjsit  inqnirere  et  scire.— 7&td 

Tabernarii  dantes  vini  mensnram  diminntam  secnndam  Arc.  non  ezcasantnr: 
quia  decipinnt  et  damnificant  emptores,  non  obstante  cbntraria  consaetndine,  quea  est 
corruptela :  nisi  hoc  faciunt  ad  snam  indemnitateni,  rel  lucrum  moderatnm :  pnta, 
qnia  ci  darent  plenas,  oporteret  pretinm  an^re,  nt  conseqnenter  nullos  aut  pancos  in- 
^enireni  emptores.—iSy^v.  Sum.  ibid.  n.  zz. ;  Vid,  Soto,  de  just'  at  jur.  lib.  vi.  q.  iii. 

'  Soto,  ibid.  p.  198.  •  Ibid. 

Eadem  ratione,  et  aqua  possit  rinnm  diluere. — Idem,  ibid.  *  Ibid, 

j^  Mem,  ibid. 
Forsan  venditoris  mendacinm  in  talibns  casibns,  si  alioqni  pradicto  modo  servetnr 
J^iUtia,  non  est  pemitiosnm. — Idem.  ibid.  p.  199,  qnem  seqnitur  in  his  omnibns,  ToL 

™«M.viii.c.zlix.  .  P  »4  H 

u  2?™-  *hid.  n.  xxii. 
Si  accipit  certo  pretio  Tendendnm,  retinere  potest  id  qno  pfdris  illnd  vendiderit, 
n»n  exeeiserit  pretinm  rigorosum. — ^avar.  c  xxiii.  n.  xcvii. 
Angel  Sum,  in  Sylv.  ibid.  n.  xxr. 
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Farther,  Panormitan^  takes  notice,  that  their  canon  law  allows  of  deoat, 
if  it  be  not  extended  beyond  half  the  worth  of  the  thing  bargained  for  (that 
is,  if  a  man  be  not  cozened  of  above  fifky  per  cent,  in  a  bargain).  Bnt  then, 
to  salve  the  reputation  of  the  law  (which  he,  like  a  true  canonist,  says  was 
formed  by  the  instinct  of  the  Holy  Ghost),  he  will  have  it  understood  of 
deceit  in  the  thing,  not  of  fraud  in  the  persons,  and  others  after  him  ;  bnt 
Sylvester,  who  sees  no  ground  for  that,  uses  another  shift  :  he  says  it  may 
be  understood,  either  of  deceit  in  the  thing  or  fraud  in  the  persons,  which 
their  law  tolerates,  but  approves  not.'  Cajetan  grants  so  great  deceit  is 
lawful  by  human  constitution  ;  but  says,  it  is  condemned  by  the  law  of  God.' 
And  so  we  leave  this  shameful  deceit,  lawful  by  the  pope's  decrees,  but 
damnable  by  God's  word. 

Beet.  9.  Let  us  see,  in  the  next  place,  what  truth  may  be  expected  in 
popery,  or  those  that  profess  it ;  and  whether  their  rules  tend  not  to  leave 
neither  truth  in  the  world,  nor  amongst  themselves,  by  giving  liberty  to  ail 
falseness  and  lying  in  words  and  deeds.  A  lie,  as  they  define  it,  is  an  as- 
serting of  what  is  false,  with  an  intent  to  speak  faisely,  and  to  deceive  others/ 
Now  they  teach  that  to  deliver  what  is  false,^  if  not  on  purpose,  though  it  be 
without  any  care  whether  it  be  true  or  false ;  if  it  be  a  fault,  is  such  as 
needs  not  be  regarded,  unless  where  it  is  in  testimony  or  upon  oath  (and 
there  they  will  excuse  it  too,  by  and  by),  because  this  is  but  a  material  he, 
and  not  in  its  formal  perfection.  But  then  a  perfect  lie,  vvith  a  design  to 
speak  what  is  false,  and  to  deceive  the  hearers,  is  as  innocent,  if  it  be  for 
pleasure  or  in  sport, — ridentem  dicerefahum  quis  vetat  / — ^to  make  a  sport  of 
violating  truth,  or  in  offering  it  such  injury  to  please  himself  or  others ; 
any  one  may  do  it  out  of  habit,  and  make  a  practice  of  it,  and  tell  lies  when 
he  list,  out  of  mere  pleasure  to  be  telling  lies ;  *  yea,  or  out  of  maliee/ 
(though  that  be  the  highest  aggravation  of  sin).  An  officious  lie  is  with 
them  as  harmless,  they  have  warrant  enough  for  the  most  complete  and  per- 
fect lies,  when  they  are  of  any  advantage  to  some,  and  no  hurt  to  others/ 
how  much  soever  truth  be  injured,  or  others  deceived  thereby.  So  that 
their  true  catholics  need  leave  no  place  for  truth,  either  in  their  heart  or 
words,  when  the  excluding  of  it  from  both  will,  without  hurt,  serve  either 
their  pleasure  or  profit.  However,  herein  they  use  true  and  plain  dealing, 
in  letting  the  world  know  that,  in  these  cases,  they  are  never  to  be  trasted, 
either  in  matters  of  conversation  or  religion.     This  being  their  principle,* 

^*  Dicit  etiam  Panormitan  qnod  jura  Canonica  permittentia  deceptionero  usque  ad 
dimidiam,  intelligi  debent  quando  venit  deceptio  re  ipsa,  in  Silv.  ibid.  n.  iz. 

*  Ego  dico  quod  loquitar  in  foro  contentioso,  sive  deceptio  sit  ez  re,  sive  ex  dolo : 
non  quia  illam  approbat,  sed  quia  tolerat. — Ibid, 

^  Jure  humano  dicitur  licitum  decipere  citra  dimidium  josti  pretii:  sed  lex  domini 
immaculata  est,  &c.-t-  Sum.  v.  emptore. 

*  Aquinas,  ii.  2,  q.  ex.  art  i*. 

*  Si  dicatnr  falsum  sed  desit  voluntas  dicendi  falsum — ^non  est  mendacium  proprie 
aut  perfecte,  et  si  diligentia  esset  adhibita,  non  esset  peccatum,  et  si  non  sit  adhibita, 
est  yeniale,  ii.  2,  q.  ii.  c.  homines  in  Sylv — Sum.  r.  mendacinm.  n.  i. 

*  Quod  sit  sola  mentiendi  libidine  quod  proceditex  habitu :  nam  mendaz  ex  eo  qnod 
talis  est  secundum  habitnm  ipso  mendacio  gaudet,  if.  Ethic. — reducitur  adjocos«oro, 
cum  sit  deleccabile  mentienti.  Idem  ibid,  nee  mendacium  erat  mortale  nt  in  jocose  et 
officioso,  ibid.  n.  iii. 

'  Contingit  tamen  propter  iroperfectionem  actus  esse  veniale  peccatum  ex  malitta : 
nt  si  qnis  vana  mendacia  eligit  dicere  ex  intentione  hi\)us  maU,  quod  est  vane  mentiri, 
et  non  propter  aliud. — Cajetan.  Sum.  y.  malitia. 

*  Officiosum  (mendacium)  quod  sine  alicnjns  injuria  dicitur,  ut  alicni  prosit,  et  hoc 
etiam  est  veniale. — Cajet.  ibid.  v.  Mendac 

*  Lex  de  non  mentiendo  jocose  ant  oflScioso  sine  damno  alterius — (ejtis)  tnn.<grettio 
est  solum  venialis,  secundum  omnes  Catholicos. — Navar.  c  xxiii.  n.  r. 
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received  by  all  catholics,  and  nniTersally  acknowledged,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  it  hath  been  their  common  practice  in  several  ages,  and  that  they  make 
no  conscience  of  it  still,  to  counterfeit  false  miracles,  to  forge  false  stories, 
to  shew  false  relics,  to  divulge  false  visions  and  revelations,  to  obtrude  on 
the  world  supposititious  writings,  to  corrupt  the  monuments  of  former  times, 
and  expunge  out  of  them  all  the  truth  that  makes  against  them,  to  make 
even  the  dead  speak  lies,  or  disguise  the  truth.  For  all  this  falseness  is 
officious  ;  it  serves  the  interest  of  the  church ;  it  is  to  commend  her  doc- 
trine, and  to  maintain  her  authority  over  men's  consciences,  and  it  does  the 
world  no  hurt ;  for  it  is  (they  say)  the  duty  of  all  men,  and  would  be  Jiieir 
advantage,  to  entertain  her  doctrine,  and  subject  themselves  to  her  autho- 
rity. Now  if  the  rest  of  mankind,  Jews,  Turks,  heathensr  had  retained  no 
more  conscience  nor  reverence  for  truth  than  these  catholics ;  if  upon  their 
supposition  (that  their  way  was  the  best)  they  had  proceeded  by  their  rules 
and  methods  to  broach  any  lies  for  them,  or  falsify  any  records  against  them, 
who  sees  not  that  this  had  been  a  direct  course  ta  have  left  no  truth  at  all 
in  the  world,  nor  means  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it  ?  Yet  this  practice 
with  the  Bomanists  (so  great  friends  are  they  to  truth)  is  but  a  venial  fault. 
Bid  I  say  they  count  it  so  bad  ?  I  do  them  wrong  ;  it  is  a  great  piece  of 
piety  to  make  lies  for  their  religion,  as  some  of  themselves  do  acknowledge 
it  has  been  accounted.^  To  proceed,  there  are  five  or  six  several  sorts  of 
lies  (that  they  may  have  room  enough  still  to  avoid  truth)  which  they  may 
make  their  practice  without  danger.^  It  is  the  pernicious  lie  only  that  need 
be  avoided,  that  which  wrongs  others,  and  is  against  justice  ;  and  thus  no 
violation  of  truth,  no  injury  to  it,  how  great  soever  (so  tender  they  are  of  it) 
will  be  a  crime,  unless,  withal,  it  be  against  justice ;  and  a  lie  (be  it  as  gross 
as  can  be)  will  not  of  itself,^  and  in  its  own  nature,  be  more  than  venial,  but 
only  by  accident,  when  it  so  falls  out  that  it  does  mischief.  And  it  may  be 
as  innocent  to  tell  lies  as  truth,  and  as  criminal  to  speak  truth  as  lies. 
Th^e  will  be  no  difference  as  to  mortal  guilt  in  their  own  nature,  and  by 
accident  they  may  do  hurt  alike.  However,  considering  that  truth  and  their 
religion  are  so  much  at  odds,  the  world  is  obliged  to  ihem  for  being  so  in- 
different as  to  truth  and  lies,  and  that  these  have  no  more  the  preference. 
But  then,  though  none  but  pernicious  lies  need  be  shunned,  yet  not  all  of 
this  sort  neither ;  they  give  liberty  to  tell  mischievous  lies,  as  many  and  as 
oft  as  yon  please,  so  the  mischief  they  do  be  not  great,  though  it  prejudice 
others  in  spirituals  or  temporals  ;  or  though  ye  do  the  greatest  mischief  that 
can, be  done,^  yet,  if  you  did  not  intend  it  to  be  great,  or  if  you  should  not 
or  did  not  observe  and  consider  that  it  would  be  so,  in  such  cases  even  per- 
nicious lies  will  be  harmless  venials.  They  may,  by  their  rules,  lie  to  the 
prejudice  of  others  in  soul,  body,  or  estate,  and  that  deliberately,  and  with 
design  to  do  it,  provided  the  damage  be  not  great ;  but  when  it  will  be  great, 
fheir  casuists  cannot  well  determine.  This  is  not  confined  to  a  point ;  there 
is  a  fair  latitude,  and  liberty  enough  given  for  less  or  more,  it  is  much  left 

^  Puenint  qai  magniB  pietatis  loco  dacerent  mendaciola  pro  religioae  confingere. 
LndoTicus  Vives,  et  BspencAos. — Com.  in  Tim.  1.  i.  c  xi.  p.  166. 

*  Sylresk  ibid.  n.  t. 

'  Mendaciam  si  altam  non  babet  macalam  qnam  falsitatis,  non  est  genere  sao 
mortale;  patet,  quianeque  est  contra  religionem  (liomanam)  Deque  contra  justitiam. — 
Sato,  ibid  1.  v.  q.  vii.  art.  iv.»p.  168. 

^  Mortalis  autem  est  omnis,  et  sola  ilia,  qas  fit  animo  notablliter  nocendi  in  bonis 
spiritnalibos  aut  temporahis,  qnamvis  non  noceat,  et  ilia  qasB  fit  nocendo  Dotabiliter, 
AQt  dando  caasam  ita  nocendi  sine  tali  animo,  adrertendo  tamen,  aut  adverteredebendo 
per  illam  notabiUter  n<«cere,  aut  causam  notabilis  nocnmenti  dando,  alias  non,  quamvis 
injoria  gravissima  sit  juxta  mentem.  S.  Thorn,  declaratam  ntrobiqne  per  Cajetan. — 
^avar,  c.  xviii.  n.  i. 
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to  discretion ;  and  if  he  do  mnoh  mischief  instead  of  little,  the  liar  cannot 
be  charged  with  mortal  guilt ;  for  who  can  condemn  any  for  tranfigressiiig 
boonds  that  are  not  set  ?  And  how  can  they  think  that  any  ii^ory  dcme  by 
lying  can  be^eat,  who  count  it  better  than  innocent  (as  we  saw  before)  to 
abuse  the  world  with  lies  in  point  of  religion  ?  Sure  if  the  injury  be  not 
great  there,  any  will  be  smalL  And  in  other  matters,  they  have  fiiir  leaTe 
to  do  great  hurt  by  lying  ;  so  they  do  it  but  by  degrees,  and  be  not  so  bejsty 
as  to  do  it  all  at  once.  Take  but  an. instance  of  it  in  commerce.^  To  use 
lies,  says  de  Graffiis,  in  bargaining,  to  get  a  good  price,  or«the  using  of  them 
to  deceive  others  in  a  little,  is  but  a  venifd  fault,  though  it  were  a  daily 
practice.  Hostiensis  thought  that  this  lying  to  cheat  others,  if  it  were  their 
continual  practice,  might  prove  mortal ;  but  he  is  confuted  by  the  comnum 
judgment  of  their  doctors,  who  hold  that  a  venial,  how  much  soever  nmlti- 
plied  or  continued,  can  never  become  mortal.  We  see  they  may  lie,  and 
deceive  those  that  deal  with  them,  if  they  wrong  them  but  a  little  at  onee  ; 
this  they  may  do  daily  and  continually,  and  so  in  time,  that  little  will  be 
much,  yet  the  sin  will  be  no  more ;  the  pemicioas  lie,  which  does  gzeat 
injury,  will  be  as  innocent  as  any. 

Others  teach  that  lying  is  venial  in  trading :  for  example,  if  one  affirm 
falsely  that  his  wine  is  so  many  years  old,  or  of  such  a  country,  whi^  if 
the  buyer  know  to  be  a  lie,  he  would  not  buy  it  at  all,  or  would  not  give  so 
much  for  it,  this  seems  no  mortal  sin,  provided,  all  circumstances  coneideied, 
it  be  as  good,  and  as  much  worth,  or  not  much  less  (Bonacm.  de  eontrad, 
disp.  iii.,  q.  i.,  punct.  ii.,  sect,  ii.,  n.  vii.) ;  or  if  the  sellers  afSrm  with  a  lie»  that 
the  thing  cost  so  much,  or  was  sold  to  others  at  such  a  rate,  that  they  may 
draw  the  buyer  to  a  rigorous  price ;  by  thus  lying,  for  the  most  part,  they 
sin  but  venially,  and  regularly  they  are  not  bound  to  restitution ;  beeanse 
such  lies  are  customary,  and  men  commonly  know  that  these  are  the  tricks 
of  sellers,  to  which  those  who  deal  with  them  give  no  credit ;  and  lor  the 
same  reason  the  same  must  be  said  of  buyers,  who  affirm  (&lsely)  that  they 
bought  the  thing  cheaper,  or  had  it  offered  them  for  less,  that  they  may 
get  it  at  the  lowest  rate  {Idtm  ibtd.^  disp.  iii.,  q.  i.,  punct  iv.,  n.  zxzi.)  after 
others ;  yea,  if  they  not  only  lie,  but  swear  false  too  with  some  equivocation, 
they  may  be  probably  excused  from  mortal  sin,  if  no  great  damage  be  done 
thereby  to  another.  But  though  they  have  no  more  regard  of  truth  in  com- 
mon conversation,  or  in  commerce,  yet  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  be 
more  tender  of  it  in  judgment  and  courts  of  judicature,  since  they  cannot 
but  acknowledge  that  the  perverting  of  truth  in  judgment  is  destructive  of 
human  society,  and  tends  to  throw,  the  world  into  confusion.  Notwithstanding, 
they  maintain  lying  there  also,  and  that  in  many  cases;  I  shall  but  mention 
some  of  them.  1.  To  lie  ixi  court,  if  the  end  of  it  be  but  delight,^  is  hann- 
less ;  also,  witnesses  may  lie  there  seriously,  if  they  do  it  not  as  witnooaoo, 
and  in  matters  judicial ;'  and  the  judge  too,*  if  he  Ue  not  as  a  judge.  Fur- 
ther, they  may  bear  false  witness  in  favour  of  another  ;^  a  false  testimony  for 

^  Mendaciis  nti  eo  fine  in  venditione,  ut  peirenire  possit  ad  jnstain  pretinm,  vel 
ipsis  uti  tantnm  ad  dedpioDdum  in  modico,  peccatnm  veniale  est,  quamTia  illia  asadne 
utatur :  licet  Hostiensis  dicat  esse  mortale,  si  assidne  fiat,  qnod  falsom  est,  quia  veniak 
de  se,  qnantnmcnnque  mnltiplicetur  et  continnetnr,  nuaquam  fit  mortale,  nt  doctorc* 
no  tan  t,  &c. — Oaff,  1.  ii.  c.  cxviii.  n.  x. 

Excnsari  tamen  a  mortali  enm  qni  utitnr  amphibdlogia  in  contractu  eum  jummento, 
&C. — Idem.  torn.  ii.  disp.  iv.  q.  i.  punct.  xii.  n.  vii.  ubi  bayrus  et  aliL 

'  Durandus  et  Sylvester. — Ibid.  n.  v. 

■  Kavar.  secundum  Cajetanum,  cap.  xviii.  n.  iii. 

*  Mortalia  sunt  judicis  ut  sic  mendacia,  reliqna  sunt  per  aocidens  et  ideo  venialia. — 
Cajeian.  Sum.  v.  Xlendac 

*  Tcstimoninm  falbum  in  favorem  proximi,  non  est  mortale :  neque  adeo  qoando 
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my.  neighbour  is  not  mortal  with  them ;  and  the  reason  is,  becanse  the  pre- 
cepi  forbids  false  witness  aqennst  another,  not  for  him.  And  npon  the  same 
acconnt,  Soto  sajs,  a  false  testimony  may  be  excnsedi  when  it  is  to  hinder 
one  from  doing  injury.  Likewise,  when  the  matter  in  judicial  process,  is  not 
of  great  consequence,  a  lie  is  venial,  whether  it  be  for  or  against  another. 
So  Navarre,^  and  in  him  Ledesma  (whom  he  calls  the  gloiy  of  the  Dominican 
order),  with  Soto  (of  the  same  order  and  no  less  renown),  maintain  that  no 
lie  is  mortal  in  any  court  exterior  (that  of  the  judge)  or  interior  (that  of  the 
confessor),  which  is  but  venial  out  of  court ;  so  that  if  the  lie  be  not  signally 
injorious,  it  is  not  mortal,  however  or  wherever  it  be  delivered,  though  by  a 
witness  in  a  trial  before  a  judge  in  the  face  of  the  country.  Moreover,  it  is 
as  innocent  in  all  those  cases,  wherein  the  liar  is  not  obliged  to  speak  truth, 
which  are  not  few.  A  lie,  says  Sylvester,^  in  judicial  matters,  is  pernicious 
and  mortal,  because  it  subverts  the  truth  of  judgment,  which  tends  to  the 
rain  of  the  universe.  But  then  he  adds,  this  is  to  be  limited  to  things  in 
which  the  liar  is  bound  to  speak  the  truth,  and  not  extended  to  any  other. 
Now  they  hold,  there  are  veiy  many  cases  in  which  they  are  not  obliged  to 
speak  the  truth,  no,  not  in  courts ;  and  in  all  these,  by  their  common  doc- 
trine (not  that  of  the  Jesuits  only),  either  they  may  lie  plainly,  or  (which  is 
all  one  as  to  the  justice  of  the  practice,  and  as  to  the  subverting  of  judgment) 
seeretly,  by  equivocation  or  mental  reservation.  Antonius  Gorduba  deter- 
mines, that  a  person  otherwise  virtuous,  being  unduly  interrogated,  whether 
such  a  thing  was  done,  which  confessed  might  endanger  him,  he  and  the 
witnesses  too,  if  they  cannot  otherwise  evade  (by  saying,  I  know  not,  or  I 
remember  not),'  may  say,  though  it  be  false,  that  it  was  not  done,  with  this 
reserve,  to  discover  it  unto  thee,  and  says,  such  interrogatories  may  be  an- 
swered or  evaded,  by  any,  with  equivocal  words  in  usual  form  ;^  so  that  he 
is  not  bound  to  tell  the  truth,  though  he  be  sworn  to  declare  it.  Navarre  holds 
that  not  only  vurtuous,  but  any  person  whatever,  may  so  answer  in  like  case, 
denying  that  to  be  done  which  was  done,  secretly  meaning,  in  such  a  month; 
and  this  he  asserts  after  Gabriel,  Paludanus,  Adrian,  Yincentius  Justinianus, 
and  Lopez'  after  him.  Sylvester'  concludes,  when  the  process  is  not  judi- 
cial, or  the  accused  not  subject  to  the  judge,  in  this  case  mentioned,  or  any 

did  tor,  at  idem  iropedlatnr  injariam  facere  t  qnoniam  neqae  hoc  est  contra  ipsnm 
Prieceptnin,  Ex,  xz.  sab  ilia  forma  oonatitaitar ;  Non  loqoeris  contra  proximam  taam 
falsam  testimoniam. — Soto^  ibid.  1.  ▼.  q.  vii,  art.  iv. 

Vicioris  vitum  est  non  esse  damnandam  de  mortali  falsitate-^ai  at  sanm  taeatnr 
innooentiam,  ntitar  teatiboa  se  altro  offerentibos  ad  testificandam.  falsam  jnrando. 
— Vide  Lcpes.  pars.  ii.  c  xliv.  p.  264. 

'  Condadendo  nallam  mendacinm  esse  mortale,  eo  solo,  qaod,  in  jndicio  exterior!, 
▼el  interiori  dicatar,  qaod  extra  illud  dictom  tale  non  esset.--  Navar,  cap.  xyiii.  n.  iti. 
Ceoseo  in  judiciomendaciam  circa  rem  ad  id  pertinentem  levisaimam  tamen  contingens, 
non  ease  mortale  crimen  qaod — oatendant.  Domin.  a  Soto,  Covarraviaa,  Navar. 
Graff.  1.  i.  c  xiv.  n.  vi.  et  1.  ii.  c.  cxliii.  n.  rii. 

*  Mendacinm  de  his  quae  ad  jadiciam  pertinent  est  pemicioenm  et  mortale  :  quia 
aabvertit  veritatem  jadicii,  qnod  tendit  in  perniciem  nniveraitatis,  qnod  limitatnr  quan- 
tum ad  ea,  in  quiboa  qni  mentitor,  tenetor  dicere  veritatem,  non  aliter. — Ibid.  n.  iii. 

'  Liceret  aibi  et  teatibna  injnatd  interrogatis  aic  reapondere,  (qnando  tone  respondere 
N49eio^  NimreeordoT  non  prodeaaet),  Non  faratoa  sam,  intelligendo^ad  jure rcTelandam 
tibi. — alias  tencmar  per  verba,  et  modoa  asaaetoa,  licdt  aeqaiyocoa,  iiguate  interroganti 
reapondere. — Lopes,  cap.  Ii.  p.  264. 

*  Angel.  Sum.  v.  Confeaa.  n.  i. 

*  Intelligendointraae  qnod  iaiovel  illo  menae  non  fnerit  rea  faratns— Kavarri  opinio 
teatirooniia  Gabriel  Adrian!,  Faladena  et  Vincent.  Jastiniani,  rata  habetar. — Ibid, 

*  Qanm  jaridice  non  procedet,^Tel  qaia  accosataa  non  eat  ei  subjcctos  aimpliciter  vel 
in  hoc  eaaa,  ant  qaaennqae  alia  caaaa,  tone  licdt  meodaciam  aic  illicitum,  non  est  ta- 
men mortale.  Immd  non  erit  etiam  veniale,  ai  respondendo  capteloac,  et  at  aiant  So- 
phistice,  dicat  aliqnid  falaam,  apad  aenaum  judicia,  et  apad  aaam  yernm ;  quia  eo  casu 
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other  cause  whatsoever,  though  a  lie  be  not  lawful,  yet  it  is  not  mortal*;  jea, 
it  will  not  be  so  much  as  venial,  if  answering  cautiously,  and,  as  they  say, 
Bophistically,  he  speak  that  which  is  false  in  the  judge's  sense,^  and  true  in 
his  own,  since  not  being  under  him,  he  is  not  obliged  to  speak  truth  in  his 
sense ;  and  alleges  Henricus  de  Gandavo,  with  his  reason  for  it.  Soto  allows 
him  to  use  equivocation.  Cajetan  permits  him  to  deny  his  complices  though 
he  had  them.  If  thr  judge  demand  of  a  priest  upon  oath,  whether  he 
knew  such  a  thing  by  confession  ?'  Aquinas,  and  all  the  doctors  conclode 
that  he  may  swear  he  knows  it  not,  though  it  hath  been  confessed  to  him, 
because  he  knows  i(  not  as  a  man ;  and  according  to  Vervecellns,  if  he  cannot 
otherwise  decline  the  judge,  he  may  answer  he  knows  nothing,  wilh  this 
inward  reserve,  as  a  man ;  and  in  this  Richard,  de  Sancto  Yictore,  Bona- 
venture,  Scotus,  and  Panormitan  agree ;  yet  Angeles  thinks,  when  he  swears 
he  knows  it  not,  it  had  better  be  with  this  reserve,  to  discover  it,  because  it 
cannot  be  denied,  but  tbat  he  knows  it  09  a  man;^  but  this,  says  Sylvester, 
is  said  against  the  judgment  of  all  his  doctors,  and  against  the  canon  law, 
understood  according  to  their  common  doctrine,  because  the  priest  is  there 
said  to  know  it  as  God.  This  needs  no  aggravation ;  a  priest  rather  than 
speak  the  truth  (though  the  discovery  of  it  may  be  necessary  to  secure  a 
prince  or  a  nation  from  ruin),^  may  with  mental  reservation  delude  authority 
and  blaspheme  God,  and  lie  and  swear  falsely  in  open  court ;  and  be  justified 
in  all,  by  the  authority  of  the  chief  saints  and  doctors  that  church  has  had, 
and  such  as  she  gloried  in,  before  Ignatius  had  any  disciples. 

But,  though  truth  suffer  so  much  by  them  in  civil  things,  it  may  he  she 
may  find  sanctuaiy  in  their  divine  offices,  and  be  secured  there  firom  such 
shameful  violations ;  no,  even  there  she  is  prostituted  before  their  altars,  in 
their  pulpits,  and  at  their  penitential  tribunals ;  their  liturgies  have  been 
stuffed  with  fables,  and  lies  made  both  the  ground  and  part  of  their  pnblie 
devotion  ;  their  own  writers^  take  notice  of  plain  lies  recited  in  their  daily 
prayers.*  And  what  store  of  them  there  were  in  the  whole,  we  may  guess 
by  a  part.  Peter  Abbot  of  Cluny^  declares,  that  in  a  church- hymn  in  praise 
of  Saint  Bennet,  though  reading  it  cursorily,  and  not  marking  all,  yet  he  found 
cam  Don  sit  ejus  subditns,  non  teoetar  dicere  TeriUttem  ad  ejas  intentionem.  Ratiotteiii 
dictomm  assignat. — Hen,  de  Oan.  Sylv.  Sum.  v.  aceueatio.  n.  z. 

^  Licdt  ei  ati  equivocatione,  Soto  de  just.  1.  v.  q.  vi.  art.  ii.  Adrian  dicit,  talem  ream 
posse  dicere  Nod  feci,  et  Cajetan.  Opusc.  xvi.  q.  v.  Dicit  posse  respondere  se  non  ha- 
buisse  complices,  qaamvis  habuerit,  in  Tol.  Instr.  L  ▼.  c.  IviiL 

Non  tcnetur  respondere  eiiamsi  jnrasset  dicere  veritatem,  secandnm  Henr.  de  Gand. 
— sed  dicetne  mendacium?  Resp.  qnod  non,  sed  ntetur  aliis  rerbis  dapUcibns  et 
simulatis. — Angel.  Stun.  v.  Confess,  n.  i. 

'  Qaid  si  judex  instat,  vel  ezigit  juramentnm  k  sacerdote  an  per  oonfessionem  sciat 
aliquid  de  tali  facto  ?  £t  dico  qnod  secundum  S.  Tbo.  et  omnes  doctores,  sacerdos  m 
ab  eo  quseretar,  de  aliquo  absente,  an  aliquid  sciat  quod  andiWt  in  confessione,  jnrare 
potest,  se  nescire  illnd  :  quia  non  scit  illnd  in  qoantum  homo-— secnndum  Venrec,  si  alio 
modo  iniquum  judicem  declinare  non  potest :  respondere  potest  se  nihil  scire,  qaia  sabin- 
telligitur  at  homo—et  consentit  Rich.  Bonav.Scot.  etFan.  Sylvest  t.  confessio  iiL  n.  tL 

'  Quod  ejus  dictum  est  contra  omnem  doctrinam  snoram  doctorum  et  contra  C  Si 
gacerd.  intellectum  juxta  communem  doctrinam:  quia  ibi  didtor  sacerdos  hoc  scire  at 
Deus. 

*  Cerium  est  obligationem  hujus  precepti  tantam  esse,  at  in  nuUo  casn,  et  propter 
nullum  finem,  etiam  pro  tnenda  tota  repnblica  ab  ingentimalo  temporaliaut  Bpiritoali, 
violare  illud  liceat.  Ita  docent  theologi  omnes  contra  unam  Altsiod ;  tenet  D.  Tho.  S. 
Bonav.  Richard,  Scotus,  Durand.  Palud.  Major.  Capreol.  Gabriel,  Alensis.  Adrian. 
Medina.  Vigncr.  SyW.  et  alii  summistse,  omnes  Pet.  Soto,  Domin.  Soto,  Navar.  Covar- 
ruv.  Simanca.  Ciyetan.  Ledesma.  in  Suar.  tom.  xxxiy.  disp.  xxxiii.  sect.  L  n.  ii, 

*  Vid.  £6penc.  com.  in  2  Tom.  c.  iv.  digr.  xxi. 

*  Nuper  Raphael.  Volateranus,  ansus  est  scribere  dolendam,  aperta  in  horis  Caaonid* 
legi  mendacia — Ibid.  p.  424. 

^  Nosti  quantum  me  pigeant  falsa  m  Ecclesia  Dei  cantica,  qunntom  nnge  canora 
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twenty-four  lies  at  least.  Some  reformation  hereof  was  thought  requisite, 
for  shame  of  the  world  ;  but  though  the  old  sore  smelt  noisomely  even  to  the 
sense  of  those  amongst  themselves  who  had  any ;  yet  it  must  be  touched 
tenderly,  and  not  all  the  corruption  let  out,  lest  nothing  at  all  of  the  old 
service  should  be  left.  Melchior  Canus  (a  bishop  from  whom  better  things 
might  be  expected  than  most  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  he  sat)  acknow- 
ledged, some  years  after,  that  there  are  things  read  in  their  church- service 
that  are  uncertain,  counterfeit,  frivolous,  and  false  too ;  but  yet  he  thought 
it  not  advisable  to  have  this  thoroughly  purged.  Those  that  attempt  it,  in 
his  account,  want  prudence ;  they  cure  a  sore  nail,  but  mischief  the  head  ; 
they  bring  in  grave  stories  instead  of  what  were  false,  but  they  change  the 
church-service  so  far  from  what  it  was,  that  scarce  any  show  of  the  old  reUgion 
seems  left  in  the  daily  prayers,  whereby  he  lets  us  understand  what  their  old 
religion  or  religious  service  is,  since  so  little  or  nothing  of  it  would  be  left,  if 
no  lies  or  forgeries|[were  left  therein.  Another  learned  bishop  of  their  church , 
who  survived  the  Trent  Council,  and  all  the  orders  there  made  for  reforma- 
tion, not  only  complains  still  of  false  and  foolish  things /there,  but  of  some- 
thing worse  too,  in  these  words:  If  the  Bishop  of  Lyons,^  says  he,  who 
declared  that  he  had  corrected  superfluous,  and  ridiculous,  and  blasphemons 
things,  in  their  missals  and  antiphonaries,  were  now  alive,  and  did  behold 
them,  oh,  with  what  terms  would  he  set  them  out  ?  for  our  prayers  are 
defiled  with  most  filthy  corruptions ;  but  the  rest  will  admit  of  no  reforma- 
tion through  the  fault  of  the  bishops.  He  signifies  that  there  was  something 
worse  in  their  service-books  than  that  idle,  fiilse,  ridiculous,  and  blasphemous 
staff  which  that  ancient  bishop,  Agobardus,  corrected  in  the  old  missals  and 
antiphonaries ;  declaring  expressly  that  their  prayers  now  were  polluted  with 
most  filthy  corruptions,  and  that  without  hope  of  amendment.  Nor  is  truth 
more  secure  amongst  them  in  the  pulpit,  though  that  (where  it  bears  any 
sway  at  all)  is  its  thifone.  A  preacher  may  lie,  by  Cajetan's  leave,*  if  he 
does  it  not  as  a  preacher,  or  in  things  which  belong  to  him  as  such.  In 
other  matters,  it  seems,  he  may  take  his  liberty,  and  lying  when  he  is 
preaching,  will  be  but  venial,  unless  it  be  scandalous.  He  may  lie  in  the 
pulpit  if  he  can  do  it  wittily,  he  may  mix  his  sermons  with  false  stories,'  (if 
they  be  facetious)  to  please  his  auditory,  that  is  commonly  a  venial.^    He 

ixiihi  odibiles,  inter  qaas,  nam  plarimsB  sunt — mendacia  ad  minas  xxiv.  canticam  id, 
citato  percurrens  animo,  reperi. — Ibid.  p.  423. 

In  res  sacras  banc  quoqne  mentiendi  licentiam  irrepsisse,  sen  potius  aperte  inTectam 
esse. — Ludovic*  Vives,  1.  ii.  de  corraptis  artibus,  Espenc,  in  1  Tim.  digr.  1.  i.  c.  xi.  p.  166. 

Quae  in  Ecclesia  legi  solent — quanquam  nonnuUa  ex  his  incerta  sunt,  apocrypha,  levia, 
falsa.>~Zoe.  Theol.  1.  xL  c.  v.  p.  911.  , 

In  hisprndentia  desideratnr.  Quidam  namqne  dum  reduviam  curant,  capiti  incom- 
modant,  ▼idelicet  historias  graves  proapocryphi8redduntquidem,seddivinum  Ecclesifo 
officium  nsque  eo  praBter  solitnm  immutant,  ut  vix  uUa  antiqnsB  religionis  forma  in 
quotidianifl  precibus  relicta  esse  videatnr. — Ibid.  p.  910. 

*  Episcopns  ille  Lngdnnensis  quia  dixit  se  in  missalibus  et  antiphonariis  supeiflna, 
levia,  falsa,  ridicula,  blaspheme  phantastica  mnlta  correxisse ;  si  nunc  viveret  et  ea 
conspiceret,  Den  mimmortalem !  quo  ea  nomine  depingeret?  sunt  (enim)  preces  (nostra) 
turpissimis  mendis  conspnrcatss :  com.  in  Tim.  i.  1.  i.  p.  157. — EspenccBuSf  in  the  words 
of  Lindanus. 

*  Snm.T.  mendacinm,  p.  437,  Omne  mendacinm  predicatoris  contra  veritatem  spec- 
tantem  ad  predicatoris  officium  (est  mortale)— qnoniam  b»c  tantum  sunt  predicatoris 
ut  sic — mendacia  reliqua  sunt  per  accidens,  et  ideo  venialia:  nisi  ratioue  scandali 
alind  occurrat  censendum. 

'  Qussritur  utrum  sitpeccatnm  mortale  predicatori  mentiri  in  ambone?  et  dico  quod 
non,  in  eis  quae  non  spectant  ad  doctrinam,  pata,  sidicat  aliqua  jocosa. — Sylv.  v.  Men- 
dac.  n.  !▼. ;  Oraf.  h  ii.  cap.  cxliii.  n.  v. ;  S,  Thorn,  in  opnsc.  iv.  precept,  viii. 

*  Immiscere  predication!  facetas  fabellas  delectandi  gratia  qnod  B.  Ambrosius 
reprehendit,  quia  non  debent,  in  tam  gravi  actione  de  rebus  tarn  arduis  qualia  sunt 
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may  tell  a  tale  in  his  sermon,^  or  anything  ridicnlons,  if  he  do  it  with  Bome 
wit,  this  is  commonly  no  worse  than  venial;  no,  nor  so  bad,  if  it  be  done 
saccinctly,  to  make  the  people  merry,  so  the  mirth  be  honest.  He  maj  lie 
too,  as  a  serioas  divine,  and  instil  false  doctrine  into  the  people,  withoat  any 
fault  bat  what  is  venial,  if  it  be  done  withoat  contempt  or  scandal,  so  Somma 
Angelica,  and  Rosella,  with  others,  conclnde.'  They  limit  it,  indeed,  to 
matters  nnder  coansel,  but  this  does  not  maoh  straiten  them,  for  practical 
divinity  being  the  most  proper  subject  for  sermons,  and  virtues,  with  Chris- 
tian duties  (and  the  opposite  sins),  being,,  by  their  common  doctrine,  in  a 
manner  all  reduced  to  counsels,  some  way  or  other  (as  we  have  shewed 
before) ;  they  have  liberty  enough  left  them  to  do  nothiag  else  bat  lie  instead 
of  preaching.  But  in  any  matters  of  divinity  whatsoever,  speculative  or 
practical,  enjoined  or  but  advised,  they  may  lie  at  as  easy  a  rate,  if  it  be  but 
done  out  of  a  fluent  faculty,  or  withoat  danger  and  design  of  doing  signal 
mischief.^  Their  practice  publicly  allowed,  has  outdone  their  rules;  for 
these,  though  licentious  enough,  mast  have  now  and  then  some  show  <^ 
modesty  and  caution.  Sylvester  takes  notice  of  those  who  held  it  was  no 
mortal  sin  to  lie  in  the  pulpit,^  and  acted  accordingly,  and  thought  themselves 
concerned,  only  to  avoid  such  monstrous  lies  as  the  people  would  smell  oat. 
But  this  cautiousness  was  not  always  thought  needful ;  he  that  reads  the 
legends,  which  served  the  people  heretofore  for  sermons,  will  find  there  mul- 
titudes of  such  stories,  so  absurdly,  ridiculously,  horridly  false,  as  may  fdlly 
convince  him  that  the  spirit  which  acted  them  was  seven  times  worse  than 
that  which  inspired  Ahab's  prophets  ;  and  where  they  are  now  disused,  it  is 
not  with  any  acknowledgment  that  such  notorious  lies  were  not  fit  to  be 
preached,  but  for  shame  of  that  part  of  the  world  which  they  coald.no  longer 
delude  and  abuse.  And,  even  after  their  reformation,  they  could  not  quite 
leave  their  old  habit ;  their  priests  since,  have  this  testimony  firom  one  of 
their  own  doctors  :  The  law,  says  he,  is  perished  from  priests ;  for  history 
they  recite  fables ;  for  serious  things,  jests ;  for  truth,  lies ;  for  the  power  of 
God,  feigned  miracles,  not  to  say  the  prodigies  of  devils.'  That  such  doe- 
trine  should  have  some  confirmation  is  no  more  than  needs  ;  they  provided 
such  as  was  answerable  to  it,  such  are  their  false  miracles,  which  their  (now 
mentioned)  Espencsdus  calls,  devilish  prodigies.  And  fidse  relies,  or  mira- 
cles, they  allow  to  be  shewed  or  published ;'  it  is  not  a  mortal  sin  with  them, 

divina  verba,  immisceri  jocosa  et  ridicala.  Commaniter  tamen  est  hoc  veniale.— 
Caietan.  sura.  v.  predicat.  p.  481. 

''  Qui  concioni  fabalam  et  facetias,  ant  aliqnid  ridicalam  misoet,  peccat  qnidem  juxta 
S.  Antoninam  et  Cajetannm,  §cd  commaniter  non  pla«qnam  venialiter,  jnxta  eandem. 
imo  non  semper  ventaliter,  at  cnm  ad  hilaritatem  honestam  brenter  dicuntar,  nl 
tradit  Augastin.  TViumphus. — Havar.  c  xxv.  n.  cxlil. 

'  In  pertinentibos  ad  doctrinam  tenent.  8am.  Angel,  et  Resell,  qaod  non  sit  moitale, 
nisi  ratione  scandali  Tel  contemptos  doctrine  annex! :  vel  nisi  in  his  quss  sant  de  necessi- 
tate factenda,  intellige  etium  omittenda,  secns  si  ex  cotim\io.-^Sylvest.  ▼.  Mendac  n.  iv. 

B  Peccat  qui  mentitnr  in  materia  fidei,  sacne  scriptatss  vel  moram— quod  limitat 
Gajetanns,  non  procedcre  qnando  id  fit  per  solum  multiloquiam,  vel  alias  sine  animo 
et  pericnlo  noccndi  notabiliter. — Navar.  c.  xviii.  n.  iv. 

*  Credunt  non  ease  mortalo  mentiri  in  ambone,  nisi  at  ilti  dicant,  predicant  maximas 
falsitates,  quoB  deinde  k  sscularibus  deprehendnntur. — Ibid. 

B  Vorum  lex  periit  a  sacerdotibus ;  recitant  pro  historia  fabalas,  pro  seriis  Joea,  pro 
reritate  mendacinm, — pro  virtute  Dei  flctitia  miracula,  ne  dicam  portenta  Dssmoniomm. 
— Esp(nc(Buf,  Serm.  i.  De  officio  pastorum. 

After  he  hath  premised  something  of  the  preaching  and  writing  of  false  miracles,  he 
adds :  At  facilias  Aagen  stabulnm,  qaam  talibas  fabellls  moltoram  tarn  libros,  tam 
conciones  repurges,  in  2  Tim.  c  iv.  digr.  xxi.  p.  424. 

^  Peccat  qui  atitnr  falsis  reliqniis  aut  veris,  caasa  torpls  qnaestus.  Narar.  cap.  xvil 
n.  clxix. ;  Graff.  I.  ii.  c.  cxxxiv.  n.  xxx.  Idem  die  de  illo,  qni  ntttur  fklsis  reliqaiis,  a 
cansa  turpis  qLsestus  flat,  id  est,  eo  fine  aliqnid  aecipiendl  pro  ostensione  i 
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tmlesB  it  be  done  for  filthy  Incre,  and  it  is  not  filthy  lucre,  if  it  be  done  prin- 
cipally for  a  good  end,  and  less  principally  for  gain.^ 

And  now  I  cannot  devise  where  there  can  be  any  expectation  that  they 
will  be  restrained  from  lying,  unless  in  their  sacrament  of  penance,  that  is, 
in  their  aoconnt,  the  holiest  rite,  wherein  the  partakers  have  liberty  of  speech. 
Here  they  confess  sin,  and  profess  to  do  it  with  a  sincere  abhorrence  of  it, 
as  before  God,  in  order  to  pardon,  which  they  then  expect.  One  would 
think,  in  this  act,  at  least,  they  shonld  count  themselves  obliged  to  be  fur 
from  Bueh  a  crime  as  offering  violence  to  truth  ;  but  hereby  it  appears  that 
truth  can  in  no  wise  be  fastened  to  any  part  of  their  religion,  they  let  us 
know  that  there  is  nothing  so  holy  amongst  them  where  they  will  not  find  a 
place  for  lying  and  deceit,  and  that  wherever  they  have  liberty  of  speech 
they  must  have  leave  to  lie.  It  is  the  common  doctrine  that  they  may  lie 
in  confession,'  which  yet  they  say  is  directed  principally  to  God,  and  they 
look  upon  the  confessor's  chair  as  the  divine  tribuni^.  The  confitent  may 
deny  that  ever  he  committed  those  venial  sins  which  he  is  guilty  of,*  or 
affinn  he  is  guilty  when  he  is  not,^  or  he  may  deny  either  venial  or  mortal 
sin  to  his  confessor,  if  he  be  not  sufficient.6  Or  he  may  deny  that  ever  he 
acted  those  mortal  sins  which  he  has  committed,  if  he  has  confessed  them 
to  another.^  And  thus  he  may  without  mortal  sin  delude  and  cheat  his 
confessor,  even  when  he  is  upon  his  knees  before  him,  and  looks  upon  him 
as  God  and  not  as  man  (for  so  they  are  taught  to  do,  as  we  said  before). 
To  this  purpose,  when  their  purpose  is  too  shameful  to  be  made  known  to  a 
sober  priest,  a  person  may  have  two  confessors  ;^  one  a  lewd  feUow  like  him- 
self, to  whom  he  may,  without  shame,  confess  the  worst  debauches ;  and  the 
other  more  civil,  to  whom  he  may  confess  his  lesser  sins,  denying,  if  he  be 
asked,  that  he  is  guilty  of  any  greater.  And  as  they  may  abuse  their  con- 
fessors wit&  plain  lies,  so  likewise  with  equivocations.  Job.  Sanchez  (no 
Jesuit)  offers  us  several  instances  (Select.  Disp.  ix.)  He  that  is  not  able  to 
make  restitution,  may  affirm  he  has  done  it,  if  he  think  his  confessor  be 
ignorant,  and  would  not  absolve  him  without  it.  He  that  is  accustomed  to 
some  wickedness,  and  thinks  the  confessor  would  not  absolve  him  if  he  con- 

>  Navar.  ibid. 

'  Angelns,  v.  Confen.  Sylvest.  ▼.  Confess,  i.  n.  ix.  Nav.  c.  xxi.  n.  zzzvii.  Graff. 
].  i.  c.  sir.  n.  vi.  CoTarruYius.  Pet.  Soto  in  Victorell.  p.  530.  Bannes,  Salonins,  &c. 
in  Fill  tr.  ir.  n.  zliv.  alii  in  Snar.  torn.  i\r.  disp.  xxii.  sect.  x. 

Circa  eas  circnmstantias,  qnsB  nuUo  modo  pertinent  ad  materiam  confessionis — non 
est  peccatnm  mortale  miscere  aliqnod  mendacium,  sive  affirmando  sive  negando ;  sed 
est  Teniale  graTins  qaam  esset  simile  mendacium  extra  ilium  actnm.  In  hoc  con- 
veniunt  omnes  doctores  citandi  (viz.  Richardns  Paladan.  Bonavent.  Cajetan.  Ledesma, 
Armilla,  Angelns,  Sylvest  Soto,  Navar.  Pet.  Soto). — Idem.  ibid.  iii.  et  vi. 

*  Navar.  ibid.  n.  xxxvii.  Soto  in  opnsc.  de  secret  memb.  ii.  vii.  SjWest  ibid.  Est 
certnm  roentiri  in  materia  non  necessaria  negando  factum,  non  esse  peccatnm  mortale, 
in  quo  etiam  omnes  conveniant  quos  statim  referemus  (viz.  jam  landati). — Suar.  ibid, 
n.  iv. 

*  Mendacinm  affirmativum  de  peccato  veniali — non  esse  peccatnm  mortale  per  se 
loquendo,  hoc  est  seclnso  scandalo  et  contemptn,  tenet  Angelns,  Sylvester,  Soto,  Petrns, 
Soto,  Nayar. — Idem,  ibid.  n.  vii* 

^  Sylvest.  ibid,  vel  affirmando.— /(iem  in  Suar.  ibid,  n.  x. 

"  Non  peccare  mortaliter,  ut  diximus,  confitentem  negantem  se  admisisse  peccatnm 
mortale,  alias  legitime  oonfessnm. — Navar.  ibid.  n.  xxxviii. 

^  Unde  seqnitur  non  peccare  mortaliter  eos,  qui  ne  snam  existimationem  honestam 
amittant,  confessario  cnidem  familiari  sno  oonfitentnr  omnia  peccata  sna,  etiam  ob- 
scsena,  et  postea  alteri  probo  et  gravi  solum  leviora,  quod  de  se  non  est  malnm,  et  si 
finis  veniajis  fuerit,  peccatnm  veniale  erit,  et  si  mortalis,  mortale,  et  si  bonus,  qnalis 
freqnenter  est,  sanctus  et  probus,  immo  interdum  necessarius.  Idem  ibid.  n.  xl. ;  yid. 
Sylvest.  ibid.  n.  viiL;  Bonacina  (et  in  eo  Victoria  cum  aliis),  tom.  i.  disp.  v.  q.  vi.  sect, 
ii.  panct.  ii. 
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fessed  it,  may  with  equivocation  deny  it  is  his  custom ;  to  this  sense,  I  have 
no  snch  custom,  not  absolutely,  but  which  I  will  confess  at  present,  n.  vii. ; 
yea  he  may  deny  it,  thoagh  he  believe  the  priest  would  absolve  him,  n.  viii. 
Also  he  that  is  in  the  next  occasion  to  sin,  which  he  cannot  avoid  without 
great  inconvenience  or  scandal,  may,  using  equivocation,  deny  it,  n.  ix.  Or 
iif  the  penitent  be  known  to  the  confessor,  who  well  understands  that  he  has 
a  sister  with  whom  he  commits  uncleanness,  not  removed  out  of  his  house, 
and  so  will  not  believe  but  he  is  in  such  occasion  to  sin,  he  may  feign  him- 
self to  be  another,  changing  his  voice,  habit,  name,  country,  and  the  like, 
without  plain  lying,  yet  using  equivocation  (n.  x.  after  Navarre) ;  yea,  though 
he  be  a  religious  person  he  may  do  thus,  and  deny  his  order  wiUi  equivoca- 
tion {Ibid).  And  as  the  penitents  may  thus  delude  their  confessors,  so 
they  may  have  their  satisfaction  on  them,  and  delude  them  likewise  ;  pre- 
tending to  absolve  them  when  they  neither  do  it  nor  intend  it  {Idem.  disp.  zxxv. 
n.  i.,  n.  vii.  and  viii. ;  Antonin.  Dian.  resol.  v.  equiv).  Let  the  world  judge 
where  we  may  be  assured  of  truth  and  honesty  in  Romanists,  that  walk  by 
these  rules  (which  the  holiest  of  their  doctors  give  them),  since  they  think 
not  themselves  obliged  thereto  in  any  of  the  cases  specified.  If  bj  their 
doctrine  they  may  without  danger  be  false  to  private  persons,  to  magistrates, 
to  their  priests,  to  their  God,  where  can  they  have  credit  ?  If  Uiej  may 
practise  lying  and  deceit  in  common  conversation,  in  commerce,  in  doctrine, 
in  worship,  in  courts  of  justice,  and  before  that  which  they  count  God's 
tribunal,  where  may  they  be  trusted  ? 

Sect.  10.  They  give  as  much  Hberty  to  violate  faith  as  truth,  and  no  less 
encouragement  to  perfidiousness  and  breach  of  promises  ;  either  where  faiik 
is  engaged  mutually,  as  in  compacts  and  agreements,  or  singly,  as  in  pol- 
licitations. They  distinguish  perfidiousness  as  they  do  lying,  and  accord- 
ingly make  the  like  decisions  for  both.  There  is  a  pleasant  perfidionsness, 
another  which  they  call  officious,  and  a  third  pernicious.  To  be  perfidious 
merely  for  delight  is  venial ;  to  deal  perfidiously,  if  it  be  for  the  advantage 
of  any,  and  no  great  hurt  to  others,  is  as  harmless  ;  and  they  have  wajFS 
enow  to  make  that  which  is  pernicious  pass  for  innocent.  Cajetan  gives 
this  reason  why  the  two  former  sorts  of  perfidionsness  are  but  venial :  be- 
cause from  a  simple  promise  no  duty  ariseth  but  that  natural  duty  of  not 
telling  a  lie  ;  for  in  each  is  a  moral  duty,  without  which  moral  honesty  can- 
not be  preserved ;  and  both  are  reduced  to  the  same  virtue,  to  wit,  ihat  of 
veracity ;  and  both  respect  others,  being  for  the  society,  and  advantage, 
and  conversation  of  mankind.^  One  would  think  those  who  regard  natural 
duty,  moral  honesty,  or  veracity,  and  human  society,  should  for  this  reason 
rather  judge  both  to  be  great  crimes,  than  either  of  them  petty  faults.  But 
let  us  take  notice  of  their  rules  for  conscience  in  this  matter.  To  make  a 
promise  without  an  intent  to  be  obliged,  is  but  venial,*  if  no  great  hurt  be 
done  or  intended  to  others.  He  promiseth,  but  while  he  is  doing  it  intends 
not  to  perform,  though  he  make  others  believe  so,  nor  to  be  obliged  to  it 
by  that  which  should  engage  any  one  who  has  faith  and  honesty  ;  and  vet 
offends  but  venially.  If  all  men  should  take  the  liberty  which  this  rale 
gives  Roman  catholics,'  human  society  would  disband ;  all  confidence  on 

'  Perfidia  quidem  jocosa  et  officiosa  venialia ;  qnoniam  ex  eimplici  promissione  non 
najcitur  majus  debitum,  quam  sit  naturalo  debiium  non  mentiendi:  nam  ntramoae 
rtebitum  est  debitum  morale,  sine  quo  morum  honestaa  salvari  ncqait:  et  ad  eaodem 
virtutem  rcduci  creditur,  scil.  ad  virtutem  veracitatii:  et  ntrumque  ad  alteram  est,  pro 
convictu,  utilitate et  converFatione  bumana— 5um.  v.  perfidia.  p.  460. 

3  vfc?/»  ^'  *''*"•  °-  TV.-  %^^*5«ter,  v.  pact  iv. ;  Angelus,  Sum.  v.  pactum, 
ad  initufj^  "f.^-  ""^fP^^^^ca.  «P*>b?s  non  8tabit.-Li».  iii.  doc.  1.  i.   Fides  hisc  non  wlam 
aa  justitiam  attmet,  vcrum  est  ipsissimum  justitic  fundamentum. —Cfc«r.  L  de  off. 
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promises  and  assarances  vanisheth,  thereby  I  can  never  be  sore  of  another, 
Dor  he  of  me.    That  which  Navarre,  after  many  others,  determines  elsewhere, 
does  it  more  fully.     He  that  promiseth  anything  outwardly  without  any 
intention  to  promise,  if  he  be  asked  whether  he  promised,  he  may  deny  it, 
nnderstanding  that  he  made  not  any  promise  that  was  obliging,  and  he  may 
swear  it  too.^     He  may  promise,  and  yet  not  intend  to  promise,  and  so 
cheat ;  he-  may  deny  that  he  promised,  and  so  lie ;  and  swear  that  he  did  it 
not  when  he  cQd  it,  and  so  be  perjured  innocently,  because  he  promised  as  a 
perfidious  knave.     Sylvester  inquires,  whether  one  by  a  promise  alone  or  a 
compact  be  obliged  in  conscience  ?     He  answers  he  is  bound,  under  pain  of 
mortal  sin,  if  it  be  of  important  matters  ;^  signifying  that  in  other  matters 
it  is  no  mortal  sin  to  bre^  promises  or  agreements.     And  Navarre  expresses 
their  common  opinion  when  he  tells  us,  that  the  violation  of  a  promise  in  a 
small  matter  is  not  mortal,  though  it  be  venial.'    But  why  should  perfidi- 
ousnesB  be  a  crime  in  great  things  and  not  in  lesser ;  since  it  is  no  less  per- 
fidiousness  in  one  than  the  other,  and  faith  and  truth  is  equally  violated  in 
both  ?     The  reason  they  give  is,  because  in  great  matters  there  is  injustice  ; 
great  wrong  is  done,  and  so  by  accident  pe^diousness  becomes  criminal  ;* 
from  whence  it  follows,  that  perfidiousness,  how  great  soever,  without  the 
addition  of  injustice,  is  no  crime ;  a  man  may  be  as  treacherous  and  faith- 
less as  he  will,  if  he  be  not  withal  unjust  too,  there  is  no  danger.     And  so 
the  world  must  believe  that  they  would  oblige  men  to  be  just,  though  not 
to  truth  or  faithfulness  ;  as  if  those  who  may  by  their  rules  without  scruple 
be  false  and  faithless,  will  make  any  conscience,  or  find  any  more  reason,  to 
be  JQst  and  righteous.     However  they  teach  that  they  who  promise  but 
small  things,  and  perform  not,  are  excused  from  mortal  sin,  though  they 
confirm  the  promise  with  an  oath  or  a  vow.^     Whether  the  thing  promised 
be  little  or  great,  if  it  be  an  internal  promise,  though  an  oath  be  added  not 
to  revoke  it,  yet  it  obliges  not,  but  may  be  revoked  without  mortal  sin. 
(Panormitan,  Jason.  Eebellns  et  alii  cum  Bonacin  de  contract,  disp.  iii.,  q.  xii., 
pnnct.  ii.,  n.  i.  and  iii.)    Yea,  if  it  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  vow,  yet  when 
it  is  of  a  thing  indiflferent  or  less  good ;  as  if  a  man  inwardly  promise  to 
many  such  a  woman,  and  promise  it  to  God,  too,  it  does  not  oblige  him 
(Idem,  ibid.^  n.  ii.).     And  how  can  it  be  expected  they  should  be  faithful  as 
to  any  engagement  to  man,  who  think  they  are  not  bound  to  observe  truth 
or  faith  with  God,  how  much  soever  concerned,  either  as  a  witness  (in  oaths) 
or  as  a  party  (in  vows)  ?    Well,  but  when  the  matter  is  of  great  importance 
may  they  not  then  break  promises,  bargains,  or  compact,  may  not  perfidi- 
onsness,  which  themselves  account  pernicious,  pass  commonly  for  an  innocent 
venial  ?     Yes,  they  have  ways  enough  ready  to  make  this  current  at  so  easy 
a  rate.     The  worst  perfidiousness  in  the  world  may  be  excused  from  mortal 

Periret  conyietas  hnmanns  et  fides,  01  sibi  persnaderent  bominns,  in  promissis  frangere 
fidem,  et  Tcrba  dare  non  esse  genere  suo  plasqnam  veniale. — Lopez,  p.  ii.  c.  xxx. 

^  Qui  promisit  exterias  aliquid  absque  intentione  promittendi,  si  interrogatarf  an 
promiserit,  negare  potest,  intelligendo,  se  non  promisisse  promiseione  obligante,  et  sic 
etiam  jarare>  Yid.  Navar.  in  c.  humanm  aures  xxii.  q.  r.  q.  i.  et  ii.  pro  hac  doctrina 
adducit  8.  Tboni.  Scotum,  Paludan.  Ricard.  de  Sancto  Victore.  Major.  Adrian  et  alios. 

'  Qusritnr  ntrnm  ex  sola  promissione  sive  ex  pacto,  quis  obligetnr  in  conscientia : 
et  dico  quod  sic,  sub  peccato  mortali,  in  rebus  scilicet  alicujus  importantisB. — Ibid. 

'  Nee  Tiolatio  promisssB  rei  exiguie  erit  mortalis,  qnamvis  yenialis  sit.  c  xviii.  n.  vii. 
Soto,  Canus,  Victorin,  Sylvester,  in  Lopez,  pars  ii.  c.  xxx. 

*  Qaando  non  per  se  est  perfldns,  non  incurret  mortale,  nisi  per  accidena,  hoc  est, 
propter  notabile  nocumentum  scu  scandalaro.— (7a;>;an.  v.  perfidia. 

^  A  mortali  excusantnr  qui — parva  pollicentur  (et  non  implent)  etiamsi  juramento, 
aut  Toto  id  ipsum  confirmasscnt,  secundum  eos  quos  sequimur  (viz.  Antonin.  Sylvest. 
Soto).— ^atwtr.  c.  xviii.  n.  vii.  c  xii.  n.  x. 
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^ailt,  aecordisg  to  Gajetan,  tbroogb  ignorance  of  the  fact,  or  through  fo^et- 
falness  (if  one  forget  to  be  honest,  he  may  be  innocently  a  knave) ;  or  oat 
of  confidence  in  him  to  whom  he  is  engaged  (the  good  nature  of  one  pszty 
concerned  may  be  a  warrant  to  the  other  to  break  faith  with  him) ;  or  for 
any  caaae  which  he  thinks  reasonable.*  He  need  have  said  no  more  than 
this,  any  one  may  violate  all  tmth  and  faith,  not  only  when  there  is  some 
reasonable  eanse,  but  when  there  is  any  that  seems  but  so  to  him,  when 
anything  will  seem  so  to  him  who  is  disposed  to  play  the  knave.  This  is 
enough  to  license  a  world  of  perfidiousness ;  but  this  is  not  ail.  Sylvester 
after  others  tells  us  a  man  is  not  obliged  to  perform  promise  or  compact,  if  he 
had  not  a  mind  to  oblige  himself  thereby,  yea,  or  if  he  had  a  mind  to  dissemble 
(to  feign  that  he  is  engaged  when  he  did  not  mean  it) ;  for,  says  he,  though 
he  offend,  yet  he  is  not  obliged,  unless  there  was  a  cause  from  some  com- 
mand which  of  itself  would  oblige  him  ;  as  for  example,  if  he  had  promised 
clothes  to  his  ^Either,  and  he  is  now  starving  for  cold.'  In  such  a  case 
(would  ye  think  it  ?)  one  may  be  bound  to  keep  his  promise,  to  wit,  when 
he  would  have  been  a  monster  if  he  had  not  done  the  thing  tliough  be  had 
never  promised  it  1  He  tells  us  elsewhere,  that  a  promise  does  oblige  when 
it  is  made  to  a  city,  or  an  university,  the  clergy,  the  church,  or  the  poor  of 
a  certain  place,  in  case  it  be  for  some  cause,  to  wit,  for  the  honour  of  God, 
or  the  like ;  but  if  there  be  no  cause  it  does  not  bind,  though  it  be  made  to 
those  fore- mentioned  ;  and  it  does  not  bind,  when  it  is  made  to  any  other 
besides  those,  though  there  be  cause  for  it.*  Others^  maintain  that  a  pro- 
mise or  compact  does  not  oblige  in  conscience  to  performance,  if  the  cause 
why  it  is  made  be  not  expressed ;  so  Panormitan,  Angelus,  and  Bosella, 
with  others.  So  that  if  a  man  forbear  but  to  mention  Uie  cause  (which  is 
most  commonly  done,  and  may  be  always) ;  though  he  bind  himself  with 
ten  thousand  pronuses  or  covenants,  he  may  with  a  safe  oonscieDce  break 
them  all,  by  their  rules.  They  hold  that  the  firmest  promise  does  but  bind 
under  venial  guilt.  (Oajetan,  Armillaf  B^Mus,  Oarziasj  in  Bcnacin,  ibid,, 
n.  xii.)  Or  Df  it  did  of  itself  oblige  further,  yet  he  that  intends  to  bind 
himself  no  otherwise,  may  break  any  promise  without  any  more  than  venial 
ffuilt,  whether  the  matter  be  small  or  great  which  is  promiised  (Ibid.f  n.  xii.). 
Lopez,  that  a  promise  may  bind  under  mortal  guilt,  concludes  it  requisite 
that  he  who  makes  it  should  have  a  mind  to  be  so  bound  by  it ;  and  so  in 
promising  (as  he  says),  unless  there  be  an  oath  to  confirm  the  promise,  or 
a  writing,  as  is  usual,  they  are  not  thought  to  oblige  themselves  to  mortal 

^  Kzcnsatnr  ii  mortali— ex  parte  forme,  hoc  est  quia  non  per  se,  ten  ex  intentione 
peccatnm  illud  fit— sed  ex  oblivione,  ant  ig^orantia  fucti,  ant  ex  fidncia  qaam  acdpit 
de  eo  cui  promisitf  ant  ex  caasa  qun  sibi  videtar  rationabilis. — Sum.  v.  perfldia. 

*  Est  theologorom  doctrioa  (qnod  obligator)  si  habait  animam  se  oblif^andt ;  secos 
si  habuit  animum  essendi  liber  usque  ad  redditiooem :  vel  si  habuii  animam  fingcndi: 
quia  licet  peccet  non  oblifratnr  tamen,  ni»i  subesset  causa  de  se  ex  pnecepto  obligans: 
pnU,  si  promiisa  est  patri  vestis,  et  frigoribus  alger.— iM<f.  n.  It.  Alias  si  non  kaboit 
animum  obligandi,  non  tenetur  sub  poena  mortalis  peccati  ad  pactum  nudum  servandam : 
nisi  subesset  causa  qu»  ad  boc  obligaret  de  necessitate  preoepti,  pnta,  promisi  patri 
meo  vestem,  qui  moritur  ex  frigore.  quoniam  tenetur  qnamTis  non  habuerit  animum 
obligandi  se. — Angel.  Sum.  y.  pactum,  n.  iv. 

'  Utrum  antem  qnis  obligatur  ex  polUcitatione  ?  et  dice  quod  sic,  qnando  pollicetar 
civitati  uniTersitati,  clero,  ecclesiss,  vel  pauperibus  alicnjus  loci,  et  ex  eauaa:  puta,  sd 
honorem  Dei  et  hujnsmodi :  secus  si  fiat  prsBdictis  sine  causa :  vel  aliis  i  pr»dictit 
etiam  cum  causa :  quia  non  obligatur,  nisi  prsdtextn  promissionia  aliquid  cssperit.— 
I  bid.  r.  pollicitatio.    Iti  et  eisdem  verbis.^ — Angelui.  Sum.  t.  pollicitatio. 

♦  In  Sylvest.  ibid.  ▼.  pactum,  n.  iv.,  Promissio  sive  pactum  obligat  in  conse»entis-> 
hoc  autera  Sum.  Ang.  et  Kosell.  et  est  limitatio  Coll.  quem  sequttor  Pa&or.  ouaado  ex- 
pnmitar  causa  promittendi. 
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sin  ;  and  by  this,  says  he,  a  mnliitnde  of  scraples  is  removed.^  And  he 
says  tme,  for  hereby  a  man  may  without  any  scrapie  break  any  promises 
that  are  not  nnder  his  hand  or  oath.'  Bat  what  if  he  had  no  mind  so  to 
oblige  himself  by  his  oath  or  writing  ?  Why,  then,  by  his  own  rale,  he  is 
no  n^ore  boond  by  his  written  or  sworn  promise  than  by  any  other.  To 
this  purpose  he  concludes  again,  that  he  who  promises  in  word,  without 
mind  or  intention  to  oblige  himself,  is  not  bound  in  conscience  to  perform 
it  ;^  and  this  is  their  common  doctrine.  So  that  if  a  man  intend  not  to  be 
honest,  he  need  not  be  so,  whatever  he  promise.  These  rales  observed  are 
mozB  than  sufficient  to  excuse  men  from  all  faith  and  honesty  in  contracts 
and  promises  of  all  sorts  ;  to  fill  the  world  with  cheats  and  perfidiousness  ; 
to  take  away  all  confidence  and  security  firom  men  in  dealing  one  with 
another ;  to  rain  human  society ;  and  to  render  Boman  cathoHcs  less  con- 
seientious,  and  more  faithless  and  intolerable  to  mankind,  than  sober 
heathens  ;  nor  are  they  more  like  the  rales  of  Christianity  than  those  which 
bid  defiance  to  it. 

Sect.  11.  Hitherto,  thus  much  of  deceit  and  lies,  in  word  and  promises, 
&e.  Hypocrisy  is  a  lie  indeed ;  both  are  equally  sinfiiL  Aquinas,^  after 
some  of  the  ancients,  asserts  that  it  is  all  alike  to  lie  in  deeds  as  in  words : 
as  that  is  a  composing  of  words,  so  this  of  acts,  to  signify  and  make  one 
believe  what  is  &lse :  both  are  used  as  instrtiments  of  deceit,  and  it  is  all 
one  which  way  you  cozen  another,  so  he  be  but  cheated,  as  it  is  all  one 
whether  you  kill  a  man  with  a  sword  or  an  axe,  as  they  express  it ;  and  both 
by  their  doctrine  are  made  venial.  Sylvester  inquires  whether  to  make  a 
false  show  of  sanctity  be  a  sin  ?^  He  answers  that  if  it  be  for  the  honour  of 
Gody  and  the  profit  of  others,  it  is  no  sin ;  but  if  it  be  to  palliate  his  own 
wickedness,  and  that  he  may  be  accounted  good,  then  it  is  a  sin,  because  it 
is  a  false  ostentation  of  sanctity.  But  so  is  the  other  too,  which  yet  with 
him  is  no  sin ;  either  both  must  be  acquitted,  or  neither.  So  Gajetan*  will 
have  it  to  be  evil,  though  the  end  be  good ;  because  we  must  not  do  evil, 
that  good  may  ensue.  But  they  agree,  and  it  is  their  common  doctrine,  that 
bare  hypocrisy,  when  one  feigns  he  is  good  and  is  not,  or  better  than  he  is, 
is  no  mortal  evil,  though  it  hath  the  force  of  a  lie,'  and  be  designed  to  deceive 

^  TJt  flit  rera  reqniritur  primo  qnod  adsit  antmns  in  promittente,  dam  promittitf 
obb'gandi  se  ad  mortale.  £t  sic  inter  promittendnm,  nisi  adhibaerit  jnramcntnm  pro- 
mUsionis  confirmatorium,  vel  scripturam  nt  pro  more  hominam  contingit,  fit  at  non  se 
censeant  obligare  ad  culpam  mortalem.  Mine  toUitar  scmpolomm  moltitado — Part. 
ii.  cap.  xxz.  p.  175. 

'  Promissio  obligat  nisi  non  habnisti  animnm  te  obligandi,  sed  solnm  proposaisti 
facere. — Navar,  Ganiaa  in  Sa.  ▼.  promiss.  Vix  antem  quia  promtttentiam  obligari  in- 
tenditf  nisi  joret  ant  fadat  instramentnin. — Idem^  ibid, 

'  Qni  dum  aliqoid  promittit  verbo  tenus,  animo  et  intentione  se  obligandi  caret,  non 
fit  rens  in  conscientia  obligationis  promissi — Idemj  ibid.  p.  176. 

Secnndnm  cnmmuniter  theologos,  nemo  ex  qnacnnqne  promissione  obligator,  nisi 
qui  habnit  animnm  obligandi  se. — Angd.  Sum,  v.  pactum,  n.  iv. 

*  Paria  esse  factis  aut  verbis  mcntiri,  yid.  Navar,  cap.  xviii.  n.  viii. 

Non  solam  in  verbo,  sed  etiam  in  facto,  mendacium  consistit,  cam  in  ntroqne  sit 
eadem  intentio  fallendi,  nterqne  sequaliter  peccat,  quia  verbnm  et  factum  assumuntur 
nt  instmmentum  fallendi :  nee  refert  quantum  ad  pcccatum,  verbo,  nutn,  vel  facto 
mentiri;  sicut  nee  quantum  ad  homicidium,  uti  gladio  vel  secnri. — Sylvest.  Sum.  v. 
mendacinm,  n.  v. 

3  Sum.  V.  simnlatio  n.  iv.  Ut  pallietnr  iniquitas,  et  ipse  bonus  putetur,  quod  est 
pecc&tum — ad  honorem  Dei,  etproximorum  eedificationem — et  hoc  non  est  peccatum. 

"  Si  finis  ille  sit  bonus  (puta,  ad  ledificationem  aliorum)  nihilominns  peccatum  est, 
quia  non  sunt  facieada  mala  ut  bona  eveniant. — Sum,  v.  hjpocris.  p.  340. 

'  Solummodo  intendit  simulare  se  bonum  sen  meliorem  quam  sit,  et  hoc  hvpocrisis 
si  nnda  sit,  licet  non  sit  peccatum  mortale,  est  tamen  peccatum,  quia  mendiacU  vim 
babet. — Cajetany  ibid.  Sylvest,  ibid.  Nawxr.  c  xviii.  n.  viii. 
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oihers,^  othenvise  it  would  not  be  so  bad  as  a  venial.'  Although  he  delight 
in  thns  playing  the  hypocrite,  it  will  not  be  worse ;  this  is  but  yanity,  not 
wickedness,  unless  it  be  for  an  end  mortally  wicked,  snch  as  will  mska  an 
act,  otherwise  indifferent,  to  be  criminal.  But  if  he  made  this  false  and 
deceiving  show  for  an  evil  end,^  to  wit,  for  vain  glory,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
made  his  last  end  (to  wit,  his  God),  sach  vain  glorious  hypocrisy  will  be  no 
worse ;  for  though  the  sin,  says  Cajetan,  be  here  doubled,  yet  the  double  sm 
is  but  a  single  venial.  And  if  he  do  those  works  which  are  naturally 
ordamed  for  the  service  of  God  with  an  intention  not  to  serve  him,^  but  for 
glory  from  men,  it  is  but  such  hypocrisy,  and  that  with  some  extenuation ; 
it  is  not  so  bad  explicitly,  seeing  the  intention  to  deceive  is  but  implidt. 
They  have  a  reverence  for  hypocrisy  as  a  holy  art :  they  honour  it  and  their 
church  with  the  same  title,  both  being  holy  alike  (so  much  alike,  some  will 
think,  that  it  is  hard  to  know  the  one  from  the  other).  They  extol  their 
great  saints  from  their  holy  hypocrisy.  It  is  amongst  the  commendations 
of  Saint  Dominic  himself.  Yincentins,  Bishop  of  Beauvois,  in  his  praises, 
spends  one  chapter  upon  this  subject,  de  saiicta  fjtu  hypocrid,  shewing  thst 
it  was  not  only  the  practice  of  their  saint,  but  that  he  conmiended  the  faolj 
thing  to  his  brethren,  the  friars  predicant,  ^pocrisy  being  such  a  holy  i 
quality  in  their  account,  and  a  special  ornament  of  their  greatest  saints,  no  [ 
wonder  if  they  be  so  iax  from  branding  it  as  a  crime,  that  they  declare  it 
meritorious.  A  religious  person  that  feigns  himself  to  have  more  holiness 
than  he  hath,  that  others  may  be  edified,  sins  not,  but  rather  merits  (so 
Bosella  v.  Hypocr.  n.  i.)  Thus  they  give  us  warning  not  to  trust  any  shows 
of  sanctity  or  mortification  amongst  them,  since  they  are  so  ixr  from  count- 
ing it  a  sin,  that  they  conclude  it  meritorious  even  for  their  religions  to 
deceive  others,  with  hypocritical  ostentation  of  what  holiness  they  have  not 
Indeed  the  Romanists  are  concerned  to  speak  favourably  of  hypocrisy,  and 
treat  it  with  kindness ;  for  since  they  require  no  more  truth  and  sincerity  in 
their  dealings  with  men,  and  make  no  more  than  exterior  shows  of  piety  (if 
BO  much)  needful  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  yet  would  be  accounted  the 
best  or  only  true  Christians  on  earth ;  if  they  should  condemn  hypocrisy  as 
a  mortal  sin,  that  religion  and  righteousness,  which  their  church  counts 
sufficient,  would  be  branded  by  themselves  as  danmably  criminal. 

Sect.  12.  Disgracing  and  defaming  others  to  their  face  by  contumelies,  or 
behind  their  backs  by  detraction ;  reproaching  them  with  chaiges  true  ut 
false,  to  the  impairing  or  ruining  of  their  esteem  or  credit  (though  some  of 
them  say  this  is  worse  than  theft  or  robbery,  and  others  make  it  worse  than 
adultery ;  and  in  the  canon  law  such  are  called  murders ;  yet)  is  allowed 
under  the  notion  of  a  venial  in  so  many  cases,  that  he  who  is  addicted 
thereto  may  satisfy  his  humour  fully  in  the  practice  of  it  without  scruple.  It 
is  a  maxim  with  tiiem  that  the  quality  of  sins  in  words  is  regulated  by  the 

^  Facere  opera  qnibas  boniis  appareat,  cum  non  sit,  sine  iDtentione  oatendeadi  ae 
bonum,  non  est  etiam  veniale,  jnxta  mentem  omnium. — Idem,  iUd. 

'  Alias  exit  veniale,  pnta,  com  in  ipsa  fictione  delectetur, — magis  vanus  videtor 
qnam  mains. — Sylvest.  ibid, 

B  Si  antem  finis  ille  sit  vana  gloria,  non  tamen  ita  quod  in  ea  ponator  nliimns  finis, 
peccatnm  est  veniale  qnidem  sed  dnplicatum — Cajetan,  ibid, 

^  Qui  opera  ad  Dei  senritiam  natnraliter  ordinata  (ut  snnt  jejnnium,  oratio,  ele«mo- 
syna)  facit  ex  intentione  non  senrieiyli  Deo,  sed  ob  gloriam  humanam,  hypocrisis  pec- 
catnm incnrrit  formaliter,  implicite  tamen. — Cajetan,  ibid,  p.  841. 

Nonnnnqnam  etiam  fratres  suos  admonnisse,  at  aliqaam  ostenderent  virtntis  appar* 
entiam  in  abstinentiis,  vigiliis,  verborum  ac  gestonim  disciplina,  qnnm  apnd  ssecolarei 
essent ;  et  sic  eos  sancta  qnadam  hypocrisi,  ad  fidei  reverentiam,  et  virtatis 
propensios  inyitarent.— ^^«ei(/.  histor.  1.  zix.  c.  cv* 
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intention.^  It  is  this  that  gives  this  sin,  and  others  besides,  their  formality 
(which  Gajetan  often  incnloates) ;  and  without  that  they  are  no  sins,  or  bat 
Tenial.  Hence  he  teUs  us  that  the  contempt  of  oar  neighbonr  is  a  mortal 
sin,  speaking  formally,  that  is,  with  an  intention  of  contemning  him ;  for  no 
man  formally  contemns  another,,  bat  he  that  despises  him,  that  he  may 
deepiseihim ;  so  no  man  is  a  detractor  formally,  bat  he  that  backbites,  that 
he  may  backbite ;  and  no  man  is  formally  contumelions  bat  he  that  speaks 
reproachfully  that  he  may  reproach.'  So  that  if  he  intend  not  thus  to  sin, 
let  him  say  what  he  will  against  his  neighbour,  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  sin 
formally  and  in  deed.  Accordingly  he  tells  us  that  materiaJly  (i.  e.  withomt 
intention  of  dishonouring  another)  contumelious  words  may  be  spoken,  either 
without  any  sin^  or  any  but  what  is  venial.'-  It  is  true,  some  of  .them  say 
words  may  be  a  crime,  if  they  grievously  defeune  a  person,  though  they  be 
uttered  without  a  design  to  do  it;  but  then  withal  they  allow  of  such 
reproaches  as  venial,  which  are  of  no  better  consequence,  but  tend  to  disgrace 
him  effectually.  To  reproach  him  with  natural  defects  of  mind,  or  body,  or 
birth,  is  regularly  but  venial.  All  agree  in  this,  says  Sairus :  To  charge  him 
with  ignorance,  to  say  he  has  little  wit  and  small  judgment,  to  call  him  a 
fool,  or  an  hermaphrodite,  or  a  bastard,  though  the  charge  be  false.  To 
report  one  to  be  ii^ected  with  the  French  disease  is  but  venial,  because  that 
is  no  great  disgrace:  (Pet.  Navar.  Sairus,  et  alii  communiter  in  Bonacin. 
ibid.  n.  ix.)^  Also  to  charge  him  falsely  with  any  wickedness  which  they 
count  venial.^  Thus  they  may  calumniate  any  maa,  and  without  crime 
charge  him  falsely  as  a  blasphemer,  a  thief,  a  liar,  a  perjured  person,  a 
cheaC  &c.,  since  they  count  these  in  many  degrees  venial ;  and  if  they  be 
consistent  with  the  honour  and  reputation  of  Boman  catholics,  yet  others, 
either  Christian  or  heathen,  will  think  their  credit  blasted  with  such  imputa- 
tions. Likewise  to  revile  one  in  su^  terms  as  may  signify  either  great  or 
lesser  crimes,  to  accuse  him  as  one  greatly  proud,  covetous,  wrathful,  or 
anything  whatsoever  which  may  denote  either  the  natural  inclination  and 
firet  motions  or  the  outward  acts,  this  is  not  mortal,  because  the  hearers 
are  to  put  the  better  construction  oh  it.^  And  here  is  liberty  enough  to 
calumniate  in  such  terms  as  may  ruin  any  person's  reputation,  upon  a  pre- 
sumption that  all  who  hear  the  slander  wUl  be  always  so  wise  and  good  as 
any  rarely  are.  Or  if  a  man  be  noted  for  wickedness  already,  you  may 
charge  him  with  crimes  that  are  not  known,  and  yet  offend  but  venially,  be- 

'  Aqnlnas,  et  Alexander  Alensis,  in  Sjlv.  Snm.'v.  contnmel.  n.  H. 

*  Hinc  patet  qnod  contemptns  proximi  est  peccatum  mortale  formaliter  loqnendo, 
hoc  est  ex  intentione  contemnendi.  Nnllns  enim  formaliter  contemnit  proxironm, 
nisi  qui  spemit  proximnm  ut  spernat  proximnm :  sicut  nnllns  detrahit  formaliter, 
nisi  qni  detrahit  nt  detrahat,  &c. — Cajetan,  Sum,  v.  contemptns. 

<  Materialiter  (hoc  est  non  ex  intentione  dehonorandi)  possnnt  verba  contnmeliosa 
etiam  absc^ne  ullo  peccato  did. — Ibid.  v.  contnmelia,  Soto  de  Jutt.  1.  v.  q.  x.  art.  ii. 

*  Lib.  XI.  c.  vi.  n.  iv. 

Detegere  falso  defectns  natnrales,  pnta  qnod  est  Inscns,  clandns,  mancns,  gibbosns, 
ignaros,  et  alia  hnjosmodi,  qQ»  non  pertinent  ad  bonam  famaro  momm,  non  est  sno 
genere,  nee  regnlariter  mortale. — Navair,  cap.  xviii.  n.  xxiii.  Vid.  Bonacin.  de  restit. 
disp.  ij.  q.  ir.  pnnct  ii. 

*  Imponere  vel  detegere  veniale,  non  est  de  se  mortale. — Idwi^  Navar^  ibid.  n.  xxiv. 
Sjlvest.  Snm.  v.  detractio  n.  ii.,  non  esse  mortale  in  his  quse  snnt  modicie  importantiae, 
nt  renialia  qnn  commnniter  non  infament  secnndum  Antoninnm,  et  Angelura,  Snm.  v. 
detract,  n.  ii. ;  Pet  Navar,  Arragon.  in  Bonacin.  ibid.  n.  vi.  et  alii  commnniter. 

*  Qni  ex  loqnacitate  profert  ea,  quss  et  pro  mortali  et  pro  veniali  possnnt  accipi,  nt 
dicendo  talis  est  magnns,  superbns,  avarns,  iracundns,  vel  hnjnsmodi,  qns  snmi  possnnt 
et  pro  natural!  inclinatione  et  motn  primo,  non  peccat  mortali ter ;  qnia  andientes  debent 
in  meliorem  partem  interpretari. — Sylveat.  secundum  Antoninnm,  ibid.;  Angelns,  ibid. ; 
Graff.  1.  ii.  cap.  cxxxvii.  n.  xxvi;  Pet.  Navar,  Sairns,  Arragon,  et  alii  commnniter  in 
Bonacin.  ibid. 
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cause  yon  canoot  hart  his  reputation,  which  is  hurt  already  ;>  as  if.  when  a 
man  has  dangerously  wounded  himself,  you  might  give  lum  more  wounds 
and  despatch  him,  when  life  and  fiame  are  of  like  account ;  or  yon  may 
x;harge  tiiose  falsely. for.  committing  a  crime  when  they  did  it  not,  if  it  hath 
heen  their  practice. before ;'  or  you  may  charge  them  with  any  crimes  that 
are  secre.t,  if  they  be  less  than  those  tiiat  are  known  ;*  as  if  one  had  been 
guilty  of  murder,  you  may  aocuse  him  of  theft,  and  if  he  hath  stolen,  yoa 
may  accuse  him  of  fornication,  and  if  he  be  a  heretic  you  may  charge  him 
with  anything,  since  with  them  nothing  is  worse  than  what  thej  couit 
heresy.  <  Or  you  may  aocuse  others  of.  any  wickedness,  which  sacfa  sort  of 
jpersons..seem  to  make  nothing  of,  as  some  young  men  of  fornication,  and 
others  ot^ulteries.^  Further,  any  terms  tending  to  defame  others  may  be 
used  in  passion,  such  as  hinders  full  delibeiation,  for  these  will  excuse  blas- 
,phemy  against  God,  much  more  the  worst  repsoaches  of  men ;  or  yon  maj 
do  it  in  jest,  with  moderate  facetiousness,  when  the  reproach  is  set  off 
vueatly  f  then  it  is  a  yirtne  with  those  who  learn  their  divinity  of  Aristotk 
rather  than  the  apostle,  and  think  if  a  man  hath  wit  he  needs  herein  have 
I  no  conscience.  Or  you  may  do  H  out  of  levity*  or  jyleasure  in  tattling,  unless 
the  words  be  so  exasperating  as  to  occasion  some  other  deadly  evil  ;^  or  it 
may  be  done  by  way  of  recital,  suggesting  what  tends  to  blast  them  as  re- 
|,ported  by  others  f  or  when  the  defiimer  is  not  believed,  or  gives  no  jost 
,  cause  of  belief  ;^  or  for  correction,  for  they  may  defame  others  to  amend 
them  and  reform  them  by  making  iliem  worse  than  they  are.^  Or  thiongfa 
some  want  of  cautiousness,  as  amongst  women  and  persons  of  inferior  raxik. 
who  vent  what  reproachful  language  comes  next,  how  ii^jarioas  soever  ;>*  or 
•wheo.  their  reputation  does  hurt,  and  may  seduce  others,  to  defiune  them  is 
absolutely  ]a^i^ila  eos  de/amare  esse  lickum,  absolute  reqxmdet  Adnanus  tn 
Soto^  ibi4.  q.  X.  fji.  ii.  Or  (to  add  no  nwre)  if  one  aocuse  others  whom 
they  think  he  ought  not,  though  he  impute  nothing  to  them  but  what  is 
true,  they  ^y  charge  him  with  false  crimes  ;  this  will  be  no  worse  than  a 
venialii^ii^t  (pannes,  xxii.  q.  Ixx.  art.  iii.  p.  iv)    Thus,  as  in  other  cases,  so 

^  Si  ille  cni  dif^t.habebat  earn  pro  sceleralo :  •quia  jam  inftmiafeas  erat  apod  enm  df 
aliis,  et  ri  non  de^'^sto. — AngtUts^  ibid.  Idem  est  in  mortalibiie  notoriis,  aeciindoia 
ArchiepiRcopam,  qiiia  non  Iseditnr  fama  jam  \B^tk.ir^SyUtegL  ibid. 

'  Mentitas  est  meretricem  tali  Docte  admisisse  lenonem,  eo  casu  non  restitnere  faroam, 
non  est  peccatam  mortalc. — Oraf.  ibid.  n.  xxiL  secandum  Cajetannm.  Excneatur  • 
peccato  mortali,  qui  aliquem  infamavit  cam  seonndnm  soam  eidstimationem  ilia  non 
esset  infamia.-w-l^U 

'  Idem  esset  in  criroinibos  mortalibos  etiam  occnltis,  si  sunt  minora  notoriia,  sicot 
non  est  infipmia  notorio  bomicidsB  et  fori,  qnod  sit  fornicatas — Syluest.  ibid, 

*  6i  sunt  personse  qnanim  famam  simplex  fomicatio  in  nulk)  leedit,  nt  jarenes  sc- 
cnlares^-quod  simile  est  de  adulterio  apnd  >mnlto8^-'6ra^.  iHd.  {}nxim  Cajetanam) 
n.  xxviii. 
^^  Respondetnr  qnod  convitiari,  secundum  Arist  it.  Ethic,  c.  viii.,  eatenus  at 
virtntis  £utrapeli»,  quatenus  intra  liroites  moderate  fSacetisB  oontinetur:  qaando  sdL 
urbanitatis  venustas  in  convitio  ade«t.'^iSo(o  ds  Just,  1.  ▼.  ^q.  ix.  art.  ii.  p.  17^ 

®  Si  autem  ex  animi  levitate  loquendive  libidine  ore  labatnr  in  summa,  si  propter 
aliquam  caasam  non  necessariam  fiat :  peocatom  est  plurimum  veniale.-^cisni,  ibid, 
q.  X.  art.  ii. ;  Cajetan,  Sum.  v.  contnmel. 

'  Idem  esse  (veniale)  secundum  Scotum,  quum  ex  loquacitate  dicnntor  infiamatons 
recitative  — Sylvest.  ibid.  Cajetan.  m  xxii.  q.  Ixxiii.  art  ii. 

"  Quoties  non  dedit  justam  causam  credendi,  vel  non  fuit  ei  adhibita  fides,— (?rff/. 
ibid.  n.  xxiii. 

'  Nee  qui  per  fratemam  correctionem  aliquem  infamavit,  et  ad  majorem  emendain, 
Ac. — Idsm,  ibid.  n.  xxiv. ;  Soto,  ibid.  q.  ix.  art.  ii. 

^  *<^  Ubi  vero  nonnullus  est  cautelfe  deiectns,  plurimum,  consuevit  ease  reniale,  ut  s»pe 
inter  mulierculas  contin^i^it,  et  homines  infimffi  classis,  qui  invicem  se  conTitiis  eonqMf* 
guQt,  ut  in  buccam  veniunt.— iSofo,  ibid.  Graff,  ibid.  n.  ix. 
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whan  anjthing  is  said  or  writ  to  the  disparagement  of  their  church  or  them- 
selves, how  jastlj  and  truly  soever ;  if  they  fix  upon  the  authors  the  mostv 
odious  impntations  that  can  he  invented  (snch  as  Bolsec  and  Cochleus  woald 
have  fastened  npon  Luther  and  Calvin),  and  divulge  them  with  a  design  to 
delude  the  world  into  a  belief  thereof,  though  their  own  consciences  tell  them 
there  is  not  a  syllable  of  truth  therein,  yet  they  incur  no  fault  thereby  that 
a  good  catholic  need  fear  or  make  conscience  of.  This  is  not  only  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Jesuits,  but  the  common  doctrine  of  Aquinas  his  disciples,  as 
Liedesma,  a  Dominican,  assures  m  ;  and  so  we  may  spare  those  more  than 
twenty  doctors,  which,  Garamuel  says,  assert  it.  Herebythey  give  warning 
to  maaikind,  that  they  are  no  more  U>  be  trusted  in  their  charges  against 
their  opposers,  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  themselves  or  their  church, 
than  sudi  persons  will  be  trusted  in  a  court  which  apeiAj  sentenced  them  to 
the  pillory  for  fidse  testimony  ;  yea,,  in  this  maxim  they  have  as  good  as  set 
themselves  npon  a  jMllory,  and  done  that  justice  to  the  world  as  to  fix  this 
inscription  upon  their  own  foreheads,.  We  are  they  who  declare  it  no  crime 
to  calumniate  most  odiously  and  falsely  whoever  speak  ill  (how  truly  soever) 
of  us  and  our  church.  These  are  some  of  their  methods  for  destroying  the 
honour  and  reputation  of  others,  without  any  fault  which  they  regard ;  they 
deliver  them  in  great  variety,-  so"  that  every  one  so  disposed  may  serve  him- 
self of  such  as  suit  his  humour.  And^  as  a*  man'  may  defame  others,  so  he 
may  do  the  same  good  office  for  himself^  ^  not  only  by  blazoning  his  secret 
wickedness,  bat  by  charging  himself  falsely  with  crimes  he  never  acted ;  thus 
to  impair  or  utterly  ruin  his  own  credit^  is  but  regularly  a  venial  fault,  ac- 
cording to  Adrian  and  Sotus  and  others ;  f(»r  pi^gadity  is  bat  a  venial,  and 
this  is  but  to  be  prodigal  of  one's  credit. 

Sect,  IB.  Flattery  also  (that  falseness  of  every  sort,  even  the  vilest,  may 
not  miss  of  their  fitvour  and  encouragement^  is  reconciled  to  common  prac- 
tise under  the  notion  of  a  venial.  To  praise  one  for  the  virtue  which  he 
has  not,  or  the  good  that  he  does  not,  is  little  or  no  fault..'  To  extol  the 
good  he  does  above  measore  and  desert,  is  as  innocent ;  yea,  when  a  man  is 
to  be  praised  for  a  good  woric,.  though  yoa  know  he  will*  thereby  be  trans- 
ported with  deadly  pride,  such  as  will  destroy  his  soul,  yet  you  should  not 
desist,  but  may  and  ought  to  lay  arade  the  sense  of  his  future  ruin,  because 
(says  Cardinal  C^jetan)  there  are  twelve  hours  in  the  day,  and  a  man  may 
in  an  instant  be  illaminated  and  changed  by  divine  mercy r'  To  applaud 
one  for  his  sins,  if  they  be  not  mortal,  is  as  harmless,  when  it  is  out  of  a 
design  to  please  the  sinner  without  raining  Mm,  or  to  gain  some  advantage 
by  such  flattery  ;^  so  that  when  it  is  both  wicked  and  sordid  at  once,  yet  will 

*  Dete^re  propria  peccata  vera  et  secreto,  et  invponere  sibi  falsa,.  gw>  genere  et  re- 
gnlariter  non  est  nisi  veniale ;  qaamyis  per  illvd  notabiliter  fama  lodatar,  ant  omnino 
amittator,  at  Magifiter  Sotns  explicnitr  et  mako  ante  AdrianaBsenritr  Navar.  cap.  xviii. 
n.  xxTii.  et  xziv.  et  zxviii.  Prodigalitas  regulariter  non  est  peoeatnm  mortale,  at  8. 
Thorn,  et  detectio  proprii  peccati  non  est  injastitia,  sed  prodigalitas  faro». — Ibid, 

>  Est  adaUtio  prima,  quando  qats  adalatur,  vel  attribatt  alicni  bonam  virtotis,  qaod 
ille  non  habet.  Secanda  qnando  niminm  vel  altra  debitom  extoUit  bonnm,  qaod  habet, 
et  atrnmqae  istoram  est  veniale. — Oraf.  decis.  pars.  ii.  1.  iii.  c  lii.  n.  ▼. 

'  Qaam  altqais  debet  ex  officio  aliqaem  de  oono  aliquo  opere  laadare,  etiamsi  si 
sciat  landatum  in  superbiam  mortalem  se  elatarnm,  non  tenetar  propterea  desistere  k 
debito  officio :  potest  tamen  et  debet  deponere  hnjnsmodi  scientiam  de  fatara  raina 
illios,  qnia  dnodecim  horse  sant  die!,  et  potest  in  instanti  homo  illaminari,  et  matari  4 
dirina  miserecordia — Cajet,  Sum,  v.  adulatio. 

*  Est  aatem  peccatnm  reniale  qnando  irel  laudator  aliqnis  de  mails  Tenialibas,  vel 
de  bonis,  sola  complacendi  intentione  absque  ruina,  vel  etiam  ob  aliqnam  atilitatem 
conseqaendam,  rel  non  impediendam,  at  de  se  patet. — Cajetan^  ihid.  Oraff,  p.  1, 1.  iL 
cap.  cxxxtUl  n.  1.,  clxi. ;  Aquinas  ii.  2,  q.  cxv.  art.  ii. ;  Sylv.  v.  adalat.  n.  iv. 
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they  scarce  count  it  a  fanlt.  There  is  no  more  hnrt  in  giving  flatterers  re- 
ward and  encoaragement.  Sylvester  inquires  if  this  be  a  mortal  sin  ?^  and 
in  him  Aquinas  answers  No,  unless  a  man  afifect,  as  Herod,  to  be  extolled  as 
a  god,  or  design  and  desire  to  be  magnified  for  mortal  crimes.  But  it  is  a 
virtue  to  give  consent  to  false  flattery,  as  when  a  woman  who  is  secretly  an 
adulteress  is  praised  for  faithfolness  to  her  husband,  that  scandal  may  be 
avoided  and  others  deluded  by  a  good  opinion  of  her.'  And  so  we  may 
understand  how  the  praises  of  the  •church  of  Borne  for  her  faithfulness  to 
Christ  come  to  be  a  virtue.  Or  if  one  be  not  in  so  complacent  a  humour  as 
to  flatter  others,  he  may  curse  them  at  as  easy  a  rate,  for  it  is  but  a 
venial  fault  to  curse  in  words"  (if  not  from  the  heart)  any  thing,  any  person, 
one's  own  father  not  excepted ;  to  imprecate  any  mischief  or  misery  to 
them  ;  to  wish  God's  curse  on  them,  or  an  ill  end  might  befEil  them,  or  tbe 
devil  might  have  them/  And  when  he  is  at  it  he  may  curse  the  devil  too. 
It  is  no  sin  at  all  if  it  be  for  his  fault,  and  gives  the  devil  but  his  due.' 
Cursing  may  be  one's  usual  practice  as  innoeenUy.'  It  is  scarce  so  bad  as 
a  veniid,  when  cursing  is  used  for  honest  recreation.'  And  he  may  curse 
the  irrational  creatures  or  the  elements,  and  if  he  do  it  with  his  monUi  only, 
or  with  both  mouth  and  heart,  without  respect  either  to  God  or  man,  in 
these  cases  it  is  only  a  venial  fault.^ 

Sect.  14.  I  have  been  long  in  viewing  their  account  of  venial  sins  ;  the 
pernicious  use  made  of  it  to  oornipt  the  whole  body  of  practical  Christianitr, 
and  to  give  liberty  to  the  acting  of  all  sorts  of  wickedness,  with  this  modifi- 
cation, will  excuse  me.  They  venture  hard  to  leave  in  a  manner  no  mortal 
sin,  and  so  none  needful  to  be  avoided.  This  will  be  further  manifest  bj 
what  they  determine  concerning  those  few  sins  which  they  style  mortal  or 
capital ;  they  are  reduced,  in  their  ordinary  reckoning,  to  seven.  Some  of 
these  they  conclude  to  be  in  their  own  nature,  or  regularly  venial;  in  others 
of  them  they  state  the  mortalness  so  high,  that  those  who  will  be  satisfied 
with  wickedness  which  is  not  rare  and  prodigious,  may  hve  in  the  ains,  and 
not  reach  the  mortalness,  and  so  wickedness  which  is  deadly,  in  their  specu- 
lative account,  may  be  practised  without  mortal  danger. 

'  Utmm  dare  «dnlatoribiis  sit  peccatmn  mortale?  et  dkit  8.  Tbom.  ii.  2,  q.  dxriil 
quod  non ;  niu  oimius  appetitus  vans  gloria — sicut  delectabatar  Herodes,  qnnm  ei 
I)ei  et  non  bominia  laudes  dabantur:  vei  nisi  intendat  quia  et  copiat  laudatiooeiD 
de  peccatis — £t  hoc  est  qnod  dicit  Alexand.  de  Alia,  quod  tale  peccatmn  eat  isu 
datio,  quale  adulatio  propter  quani  dat,  id  eat  si  venialis  veniaJe,  &c.-^«m.  t. 
adulatio.  n.  vi. 

'  Into  virtna  eat  consentire  laodi,  sive  se  false  laudanti,  de  virtute  tamen  bdo  statni 
neceaaaria,  exemplnm  de  uxore  occnlte  adultera,  quae  de  fidelitate  laudatur,  nou  eo 
intaitu  ut  laudetur,  aed  ut  per  bonam  opinionem,  quam  alii  babent,  scandalum  eyitetnr. 
— Oraf.  1.  ii.  cap.  cxxxviii.  n.  ii. ;  Nayar.  -cap.  xxiii.  n.  ziii. 

'  Ore  tantum  maledicere  non  eat  mortale,  ut  communiter  maledicnnt  parentes  filiU, 
et  coloni,  et  mulionea  bobua,  et  mnlia. — IcUm,  ibid.  n.  cxvii. 

*  Vid.  Soto  de  Just.  1.  y.  y.  q.  xii.  art.  ii. ;  Navar.  ibid. 

'  Peccat  qui  maledicit  diabolo  ratione  auas naturae,  quia  ilia  bona  eat,  et  a  Deo  facta: 
secua  ai  ratione  anae  cnlpaB,  et  trad  it  S.  Thom.  modo  nee  ploa  nee  aliter  qoam  meretor. 
— Idem^  ibid.  Cajetan.  aum.  v.  maledictio. 

®  Quum  malo  uau  bujnamodi  profert  et  est  yeniale  peccatnnn. — Cajetan,  ibid. 

'  Contingit  tamen  inquit  (S.  Tho.)  quod  aliquando  sit  yeniale—- yel  propter  affectnm 
proferentis,  dum  ex  leyi  motu  yel  ludo— talia  verba  profert,  quia  peccata  yerborum  ex 
affectu  penaantur. — Sylveet.  y.  maledict.  n.  iii.  Sit  yeniale--quod  ex  leyi  motu  sea 
lusu. — Soto,  ibid.  AJJquando  etiam  culpa  yeniali  carere  posait,  ut  si  fiat  joco  et  ladu, 
vel  cauaa  recreationia  honeatsD. 

*  Si  poenitens  dicat  se  maledizisse  creaturam  irrationalem  yel  elementa,  interro^are 
debet  confessarius  maledixeritne  ore  tantum,  yel  ore  et  animo,  nulla  ratione  Dei  Tel 
proximi  habita,  quia  in  bis  casibus  est  tantum  yeniale  peccatum. — Oraff.  L  ii.  c  Ixxii. 
n.  iii. ;  Navar.  ibid.  n.  cxvii. 
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CovetonsnesB  is  one  of  these  capital  crimes,  which  in  general  they  heavily 
aggravate,  and  inveigh  against,  as  most  pemioioos ;  yet  when  they  come  to 
direct  conscience,  and  give  particular  rules  for  practice,  it  is  shrank  into  a 
harmless  venial.  Covetoosness,  says  Cajetan,  simply  and  absolutely,  is  not 
a  mortal  sin  in  its  own  nature,  because  it  is  not  against,  but  besides  charity.^ 
To  deliver  themselves  more  distinctly,  they  consider  this  sin,  either  as  it  is 
opposed  to  liberality  or  to  justice ;  as  it  is  opposite  to  the  former  virtue, 
they  generally  determine  it  is  but  a  venial  fault ;  so  the  same  cardinal,  As  it 
is  contrary  to  liberality,  and  signifies  an  inordinate  desire  of  money,  so 
commonly  it  is  a  venial  sin.'  Thus  Nayarre,*  and  Sotus,^  and  all  after 
Aquinas.^  So  that  by  their  doctrine,  if  a  rich  man  should  be  so  sordidly, 
so  monstrously  tenacious,  as  not  to  perform  one  act  of  liberality  to  himself 
or  others,  in  all  his  life,  yet  would  not  this  be  a  mortal  sin,  since  the  vice, 
which  is  opposite  to  all  liberality,  and  wholly  exclusive  of  it,  is  but  a  venial 
fault.  Only  when  it  is  opposed  to  injustice,^  it  may  be  a  mortal  sin,  that  is, 
when  a  man  gets  riches  by  unjust  practices  and  methods,  or  detains  what 
he  has  unrighteously.  Thus  covetousness,  however  it  comes  into  the  account 
of  mortal  sins,  yet  it  will  stand  there  as  a  cipher,  and  signify  no  such  thing, 
unless  injustice  be  added  to  it.  Let  a  man  have  the  most  extravagant 
passion  for  riches,  let  him  be  as  greedy  as  hell  or  the  grave,  and  penurious 
as  the  worst  of  misers  can  be,  yet  if  he  be  not  withal  a  thief,  or  a  cheat,  and 
attempt  not  to  get  or  keep  an  estate  by  fraud  or  violence,  there  is  no  guilt 
upon  him  that  he  need  regard.  In  their  sense  only  thieves  and  robbers, 
extortioners  or  cheats,  are  covetous,  when  covetousness  is  a  crime.^  They 
speak  of  covetousness  as  little  worse  than  an  indiflferent  thing.  Injustice 
added  to  an  act,  otherwise  lawful,  will  make  it  criminal,  and  this  vice  will 
be  no  crime  upon  easier  terms.  But  is  covetousness  a  mortal  sin,  indeed, 
with  them,  when  it  is  accompanied  with  injustice  ?  They  would  seem  to 
say  so  sometimes,  but  then  they  unsay  it  again  in  their  other  decisions.  They 
allow  men  to  gain  unrighteously,  and  to  keep  what  they  have  so  gained. 
They  declare  ^em  not  obliged  to  restitution  of  what  they  have  got  by  sinful 
practices,  yea,  and  such  as  are  most  abominable.  I  have  shewed  before 
what  unjust  and  fraudulent  methods  of  gaming®  they  encourage  under  the 
favour  of  venial  faults ;  let  me  here  instance  in  gaming  only.  This  with  them 
is  venial,*  though  it  be  not  only  of  an  ordinate,  but  of  an  excessive  desire  of 
gaining,  if  there  be  no  other  mortal  ingredient ;  yea,  though  not  only  the 
subservient,  but  the  principal  end  be  lucre,  and  so  that  which  is  only  for 
recreation  be  turned  into  a  trade.  And  this  is  not  only  the  opinion  of  some 
particular  doctors,  bat  seems  to  be  the  persuasion  of  them  all ;  for,  says 
Navarre,  we  see  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  all  sorts  of  people  play  for  great  sums 
of  money,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  principally  for  gain ;  and  yet  the  con- 

*  Simpliciter  et  absolute  non  est  peccatum  mortale  ex  sno  genere,  quia  non  est  con- 
tra, sed  prseter  charitatem. — Sum  v.  Avaritia. 

*  nt  contrariatnr  liberalitati,  et  sic  significat  inordinatum  appetitum  pecuniiB :  et 
sic  commnniter  est  peccatum  veniale. — Ibid. 

*  Cap.  xxiii.  n.  Ixx.  *  De  Just.  1.  iv,  q.  t.  art.  ii.  p.  112. 
»  22  q.  cxviii.  art.  iv.  •  Qu.  *  justice '?— Ed. 

^  Ut  opponitur  justitiiB,  et  sic  significat  injastam  Toluntatem  accipiendi  sen  retin- 
endi  alienum,  et  est  manifesto  mortale  peccatum,  et  juzta  hunc  sensum,  usurarios, 
fures«  latrones,  negotiatores  fraudulentos,  &c.,  avaros  dicimus. — Cqfetan.  ibid, 

*  Qu.  'gaining?' — Ed. 

*  Multi  ludo,  qui  recreationis  causa  licitus  et  sanctus  est,  abutnntur,  ut  negotiatione 
ad  lucrum — ^ludunt  principaliter  propter  lucrum.  £t  hoc  semper  est  peccatum :  quo- 
niam  est  dare  operam  turpi  lucro,  si  tamen  nulla  alia  deformitas  immisceatur,  non  est 
peccatum  mortale. — Oc{fetan.  sum.  v. ;  Ludere.  p*  410 ;  Navar,  cap.  xx.  n.  iii. ;  Lopei. 
pars.  ii.  c  xxxi.  p.  183. 
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fessors  absolve  them,  thoogh  thej  signify  no  intention  to  f^ve  otbt  the 
practice,  which  thej  conld  not  do,  if  there  were  any  mortal  sin  in  it.^  And 
such  gaining  is  allowed,  even  that  which  they  call  diabolical,'  in  any  pl&ce, 
though  in  their  account  sacred ;'  at  any  time,  for  whole  days,  even  the 
holiest,  that  littie  time  excepted  which  will  suffice  the  people  to  hear  the 
chief  parts  of  the  mass ;  or  in  any  person,  even  their  cloistered  pretenders  to 
perfection,  so  they  omit  not  divine  service.  Their  mode  of  devotion  needs 
be  no  hindrance,  for  with  them  it  is  lawful  to  make  a  game  of  their  prayers. 
Lopez  inquires  (an  licitum  sit  ludere  preces  aacras)  if  it  be  lawful  to  play  at 
prayers.  He  says  it  is  the  practice  of  devout  persons,  and  that  Navarre 
seems  to  approve  it,  part  ii.  c.  xxzil. ;  so  does  Bonadna  after  Navarre, 
Bebellus,  and  others,  De  restit.  disp.  ii.  q.  iii.,  punct.  i.  n.  viii.,  and  not 
only  at  Ave  Marys,  but  other  prayers  also,  and  tiiat  it  will  be  no  irreverence 
against  God  to  play  with  their  prayers,  if  they  do  it  reverentiy»  Ibid.  To 
say  nothing  that  their  clergy  and  monks  may  be  spectators  of  games,  and 
shows  that  are  mortally  wicked,  if  they  continue  not  a  long  time  at  it,  and 
yet  offend  but  venially>  They  teach  forther,  that  it  is  not  needful  to  restore 
what  is  wickedly  gained.^  Sylvester,  after  others,  says,  that  filthy  hiers 
(that  is,  dishonest  or  shameful  gain)  is  not  necessarily  to  be  restored,  it  is 
but  matter  of  counsel.*  But  he  that  hath  lost  much  at  unlawful  games  may 
take  another  course  for  his  satisfaction ;  for  pope  Adrian  and  others  allow 
him  to  steal  it  from  him  that  has  won  it,  Vid,  Lopez,  ibid.  Or  to  save  him- 
self  the  trouble  of  stealing,  he  may  refuse  to  pay  what  he  loses  ;  or  if  he 
have  bound  himself  by  oath  to  pay  it,  not  only  the  pope,  but  any  bishop 
may  release  him  from  the  obligation  of  his  oath,  and  tibat  withont  the  cita- 
tion of  the  party.  So  Navaire,  Corduba,  Sotus,  Penna.,  et  alii  in  Bonaona, 
ibid,  punct.  iii.  n.  ii.  Yea,  they  will  not  have  those  obliged  to  make  resti- 
tution who  have  received  anytiiing  for  acting  enormous  wickedness,  for 
example,  a  judge  for  passing  an  unjust  sentence,  or  a  witness  for  frJse  testi- 
mony and  perjury,  or  a  man  for  satisfying  the  lust  of  a  lewd  woman,  or  any 
sort  of  woman  for  prostituting  themselves,  or  an  assassin  for  mordexing, 
or  a  rogue  for  firing  houses  or  towns,  all  are  comprised  in  this  conclosioD, 
that  which  is  unjusUy  received,  freely  of  the  giver,  where  there  is  wicked- 
ness on  both  parts  (as  in  giving,  so  in  receiving),  is  not,  by  virtue  of  any 
command,  to  be  restored  to  any.^    Only  (for  the  encooragement  of  covetoos- 

*  In  omnibus  xnundi  partibus  cujnsque  ordinis  laioos  videmns  xnagnam  pecania- 
rnm  Bummam,  et  maximaxn  eomm  partem  principaliter  propter  lucrum  ludere,  et  a 
confessariis,  aine  proposito  nunquam  ita  ludendi,  absoM ;  qucni  facere  nequirent,  si  in 
eo  mortaliter  peocarent. — Navar,  ibid.  n.  xi. 

*  Qoasritur  utrum  et  quomodo  ludua  diabolicus  alearis  ait  peccatum  ?  et  dice  quod 
hio  Indus  non  eeipeooatum,  vel  eat  venialequum  luditur  aHquid  modicum,  Ac. — S^hftL 
sum.  y.  Indus,  n.  it. 

*  Navar.  ibid.  n.  iii. 

^  Peccat  clericus  Tel  monachus  qui  ludum  mortaliter  malam  spectat,  ai  multo  ten- 
pore  spectat,  secus  si  parTo. — Nanar,  ibid.  n.  xiT. 

"  Nullus  tenetur  cum  famie  periculo  rem  alterius  restituere.  Eat  communis  sod- 
tentia. — Cajttan.  v.  reitU.  Navar.  c  xix.  n.  xc.  (Tol.  1.  t.  c.  xxTii.).  This  will  go  near 
to  excuse  most,  if  not  all :  dicitur  non  posse—qui  commode  non  potest — Gap.  zvii. 
n.  iTi. 

*  Non  tamen  necessario  tale  turpe  lucrum  est  restituendum ;  secundum  Bodofxed, 
sed  de  consilio  solum.— ^tim  t.  Emptio,  n.  x. ;  Vid.  Lopez,  ibid. 

'  Acceptum  Toluntarie  ah  alio,  itik  ut  ab  utraque  parte  admittittnr  tnrpitudo,  nnlU 
est  de  precepto  restituendum,  S.  Antoninus  Monaldus,  Angelus,  Sylvester,  (in)  NaTsr, 
^'  ^I^'i^'  *"^  ®*  ^  *"•  Senwt  Thom.  et  Gajetan,  quod  quicquid  turpiter  aocipit 
contra  legis  prohlbitionem— ut  in  Simonia— lucro  metetricis  (et  idem  diceret  de  datis 
et  ac<»pti8  ob  alia  quaocunqne  crimina),  quod  non  sit  resUtuendum,  nee  pauperibiu 
Vid.  Vatq.  opute.  moral,  p.  134,  dub.  ix.  n,  Ixxxiv.  y*  r^ 
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Bess,  and  injnsticd  together)  where  money  is  given  for  the  perpetrating  of 
snch  cnmeSy  if  they  be  not  acted,  it  is  to  be  restored ;  bat  if  the  wickedness 
be  done,  the  Tillanoos  actor  may  conscientiously  detain  it.  As  the  judge 
that  receives  a  bribe  for  a  false  sentence,  if  he  pass  a  just  one,  he  is  obliged 
to  restore,  but  not  if  he  make  an  unjust  award.^  And  a  witness,  if  he 
receive  money  for  a  true  testimony,  is  bound  to  restore  it,  but  not  for  a  false 
deposition.^  He  that  is  promised  a  reward  for  murdering  a  man,  may  not 
receive  or  keep  it  before  he  kill  him,  but  after  the  murder  is  done,  he  may 
take  it  (and  need  not  restore  it)  upon  the  account  of  his  labour  and  hazard 
in  killing  him,  and  because  therein  he  has  done  a  hct  profitable  and  delight- 
ful to  hun  that  hired  him,  Idem  ibid,  n.  v. ;  Pet.  Kavar.  et  alii.  So  an 
astrologer,  who  takes  money  for  telling  things  which  he  cannot  know  but  by 
the  help  of  the  devil,  is  not  bound  to  restore  it,  after  diligence  and  pains  to 
get  the  devil's  assistance  therein,  because  that  diligence  and  pains  (with  the 
devil)  is  valuable,  though  it  prove  ineflfectual.  But  he  that  pretends  but  to 
this  skill,  and  makes  no  use  of  the  devil,  is  bound  to  restore.  Pet.  Navar.  et 
alii  cum  Bonacin,  ibid.  n.  x.  And  that  ^e  poor  may  be  cut  off  every  way  by 
covetousness,  whether  it  be  with  injustice  or  without  it,  though  they  say 
what  is  received  for  the  perpetrating  of  wicked  acts,  may  be  restored  to  the 
poor ;  yet  it  is  a  rule  with  them  that  restitution  to  the  poor,  in  this,  and 
other  cases,  is  only  a  counsel,  not  a  command,^  so  that  he  who  is  hired  to 
do  villany  may  restore  what  he  received  to  the  poor,  if  he  will,  but  if  he  will 
not,  he  needs  not ;  he  may  conscientiously  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  villany, 
and  the  poor  have  nothing.  In  short,  not  only  disquietment  of  mind  through 
the  tumult  of  worldly  distracting  cares,  and  the  restless  agitation  of  a 
covetous  humour,^  but  also  hardness  of  heart  against  the  poor,  and  unmerci- 
fulness  to  them  in  their  distress  (the  natural  effect  of  extreme  covetousness) 
is  as  innocent  as  its  cause,  no  worse  than  venial,  unless  when  one  is  obliged 
under  pain  of  mortal  guilt  to  afford  relief.*  And  when  is  that  ?  Only  in 
extreme  necessity,^  when  the  starving  man  may  sell  his  own  child  to  get 
bread  ;^  or  when  it  will  be  lawful  to  steal  from  him  who  would  otherwise 
part  with  nothing;^  or  when  he  may  be  compelled  by  law  to  part  with  some- 
thing ;'  then  his  heart  most  relent  so  far  as  to  let  go  what  he  cannot  keep  ; 
but  it  is  like  he  may  never  meet  with  such  a  case  while  he  lives,  and  then 
the  miser  is  excused ;  no  moment  of  his  life  need  be  embittered  with  one 
act  of  charify ;  he  may  enjoy  the  felicity  of  a  petrified  heart  all  his  days, 
and  not  suffer  by  one  dint  in  it.  Or  if  he  should  unhappily  meet  with  one 
in  such  extremity,  yet  may  he  escape  without  giving  a  farUiing ;  it  will  be 
enough  to  exchange  or  to  lend ;  yea,  he  may  be  excused  from  either  giving 
or  lending,^^  if  it  be  but  likely  that  any  otiier  may  do  it.^^    In  fine,  this 

^  Quando  malum  ob  quod  datum  fuit,  non  consequitiu,  ut  si  datum  est  judici  quo 
inique  judioaret,  et  recte  judicavit,  &c,  datori«  et  non  paupt^ribus  restitnendum  est ;  ut 
doctiasimus  Medina,  e£Scaciter  probat — Navar.  ibid.  n.  zxz.  p.  295,  et  c.  xxv.  n.  xlv. 

*  Peccatqui  mercedem  accipit,  ut  veram  testetur,  cum  obligatione  restituendi  ei 
qui  dedit ;  et  qui  accipit,  ut  falsum  testetur,  sine  tamen  necessitate  restituendi.  Vid. 
Bonacin.  de  restit.  disp.  i.  q.  iii.  punct.  ii.  n.  vi.  et  punct.  iii.  n.  viii. 

'  Est  reguia  Vervecelli,  recepta  &  S.  Antonino,  Angel.  Sylvest.  et  ab  aliis  coropluri- 
mis,  quod  restitutio,  qute  non  est  facienda  alicui  certn  personse,  sed  pauperibus,  non 
debetni  ex  precepto,  sed  solum  ez  consilio. — Navar.  ibid.  c.  xvii.  n.  xxx. 

*  Gajetan.  sum.  v.  inquietude. 

'  Per  duritiam  cordis,  et  inquietudinem  mentis  peccant  qui  non  subveniunt  pauperi, 
quoties  tenentur  de  precepto  obligante  ad  mortale— alias  enim  hsc  venialia  tantum 
sunt. — Navar.  c.  xxiii.  n.  Izzvi. 

•  Idem.  cap.  xxIt.  n.  y.  ^  Idem.  c.  xxiii.  n.  xcr. 

•  Vid.  supra.  •  Gloasa  communiter  recepta. — Ibid.  n.  Ixxiv. 
10  Idem  ibid.  n.  xct.                            "  Idem.  c.  xxiv.  n.  v. 
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nnmercifulness,  which  admits  no  compassion  for  the  distress  of  oUien»  is 
scarce  ever  mortal,  imless  it  become  so  (accidentally)  by  some  other  mortal 
acts,  and  so  there  is  no  need  to  confess  it  as  a  sin.^  How  well  does  this 
indulgence  to  such  monstrous  covetoasness  as  quite  swallows  up  at  once 
Christian  charity,  mercy,  and  liberality,  become  those  who  cry  up  themselTea 
as  the  sole  assertors  of  the  necessity  of  good  works  ? 

But  that  they  may  not  be  partial,  they  shew  themselves  as  fiivonrable  to 
the  crime  in  the  other  extreme :  pure  prodigality  is  no  mortal  sin»  because 
it  is  a  less  fault  than  covetonsness,  contrary  to  liberality,  which  is  maoifestlj 
of  itself  no  mortal  sin ;  and  the  reason  of  both  is,  neither  of  them  is  agsinst 
charity  to  God  or  others,  but  only  besides  it ;  so  Cajetan  and  others.'  So 
Navarre :  prodigality  (including  both  that  of  a  man's  credit  and  his  estate)  is 
regularly  no  mortal  sin ;'  and  this  after  Aquinas.^ 

Sect.  15.  Pride  is  another  capital  crime ;  they  style  it  the  queen  of  mortal 
sins ;'  but  then  they  will  have  it  advanced  so  high  before  it  be  mortal,  that 
the  proudest  person  amongst  Christians  can  seldom  reach  it.     And  so  all 
pride  which  is  not  of  an  extraordinary  size,  and  such  as  is  rarely  found, 
must  pass  for  venial.     In  Aquinas  it  is  an  aversion  to  God,  in  that  he  will 
not  be  subject  to  him  and  his  will ;  not  upon  other  accounts  (to  wit,  dean 
of  pleasure  or  profit,  &c.),  but  out  of  contempt  f  so  Cajetan  also,  and  others 
after  him.^     Navarre  says  they  make  it  an  actual  contempt  of  being  subject      i 
to  God ;  and  adds,  thanks  be  to  God,  this  is  but  found  in  few  Christiaiis,      j 
though  all  are  truly  proud.^     So  that  mortal  pride,  by  that  account  which 
the  oracle  of  their  school  and  his  followers  give  of  it,  is  rarely  to  be  found       ■ 
in  the  Christian  world.     It  is  questionable  whether  Scotus  did  count  that      1 
pride  mortal  which  Aquinas  judged  to  be  so ;  he  says,  few  learned  men  know      || 
in  what  degree  it  is  deadly,  and  others  are  not  bound  to  know  it.^    However,      , 
Cajetan  ventures  to  tell  us  what  pride  is  venial,  and  his  account  is  worth  our 
view.     It  is  thus  at  large :  He  that  shews  himself  so  irreligious  and  Qngrmte- 
ful,  as  if  he  had  not  received  all  from  God,  is  proud  (says  he)  in  the  first 
kind ;  for  of  a  like  effect  the  apostle  says.  What  hast  thou  which  thou  hast 
not  received  ?  why  dost  thou  glory  as  if  thou  hadst  not  received  ?  whereby 
glorying,  as  the  effect,  the  inward  pride  is  manifested,  as  though  he  had  not 
received  it.     Likewise  when  one  is  so  affected  as  to  be  secure  coneeming  the 
good  he  hath,  or  querulous  for  the  good  which  is  lost,  or  wonders  thai  he  is 

'  Quia  haec  fere  nnnqaam  sunt  mortalia  nisi  conjangantor  aliia  acdbas  mortalibns, 
non  sunt  necessario  confitenda,  quia  satis  est  confiteri  ilia  mortalia,  qaas  per  predicua 
duritiam  et  inqaietadinem  admittuntur. — Idem,  c  xxiii.  d.  Ixxri. 

'  Prodigalitas  non  est  mortale  peccatum  si  pnra  est :  qaia  mtnoi  peccatam  est,  qnam 
avaritia  liberalitati  contraria ;  qunm  si  pura  est,  constat  non  esse  mortalem.  Et 
utriasqae  ratio  est  quia  neutra,  agit  contra  charitatem  Dei  ant  proximi,  sed  prseier 
illam. — Cajetan,  Sum.  v.  Prodigal. 

^  Cap.  zviii.  n.  xxviii.  *  xxii.  q.  cxx.  art.  it.  et  iii. 

^  Ipsa  vitiorum  regina,  superbia. — Or$gor,  moral,  xxxi. ;  Aqainas,  ii.  2,  q.  clxii. 
art.  viii. 

^  £x  parte  aversionis  superbia  babet  maximam  grayitatem,  quia  in  aliis  peccatis 
bomo  ^  Deo  avertitur  vel  propter  ignorantiam  vel  propter  infirmitateoit  sive  propter 
desiderium  cujuscunque  alterius  boui.  Sed  superbia  habet  aversionem  i  Deo  ex  hoc 
ipso  quod  non  vult  Deo  et  ejus  regul»  subjici — cnjos  natna  est  Dei  conteoiptas.— 
Aquin.  xxii.  q.  cxlii.  n.  vi. 

^  Sum.  V.  superbia,  vid.  SyWest.  v.  superbia. 

^  Requirunt  uterque  Thomas  communiter  recepti  ad  ejus  essentiam  actualem  con- 
temptum  subjiciendi  se  Deo  et  legi  ejus— cum  id  (Gratia Deo]  pauci  Christiani  faciant  ft 
vere  omneB  aliquo  modo  superbiamus,  c.  xxiii  n.  v.  certe  paucissimi  Christiani,  &c.  n.  vi. 

*  Quilibet  tenetur  vitare  omno  peccatum  mortale,  tamen  non  tenetur  scire  in  quo 
gradu  superbia  est  peccatum  mortale,  quia  nee  multi  experti  sciunt. — ScotuB^  in  ^t. 
Ular.  Probl.  xv.  p.  xciv. 
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not  heard  of  God,  this  is  the  second  kind  of  pride,  becanse  snch  a  one  makes 
account  that  such  things  are  due  to  him.  Bat  he  that  prefers  himself  before 
others,  and  is  prone  to  spy  in  his  mind  or  fancy  the  defects  of  others,  or  to 
excuse  his  own  naughtiness  and  to  aggravate  that  of  others,  has  a  third  sort 
of  pride,  when  he  will  have  himself  to  be  great  as  if  he  alone  were  great. 
Further,  he  who  caring  little  for  the  heavenly  country,  for  the  members  of 
Christ,  for  the  expiation  of  his  sins,  passing  his  days  as  one  dreaming  or 
scarce  awake,  has  a  fourth  kind  of  pride ;  for  he  presumes  he  is  a  heavenly 
citizen,  a  friend  of  God,  a  son,  a  member,  when  ^oh  negligence  and  care- 
lessness are  no  evidence  of  his  favours,  the  love  of  God,  where  it  is,  producing 
(those)  great  things.  And  likewise  in  reference  to  his  neighbour's  crudeness 
of  noind,  and  ineompassionateness  to  others,  counting  injuries  intolerable, 
impatience,  not  enduring  to  be  slighted,  indignation,  and  the  like,  do  shew 
that  the  man  thinks  better  of  himself  Ihan  he  is,  &c.^  So  great  a  litter  of 
this  monster  he  exposes  to  our.  view,  telling  us  its  issue  is  much  more 
numerous ;  and  then  strokes  all  gently  over,  calling  them  venials.  These, 
says  he,  and  many  others,  are  a  sort  of  imperfect  pride,  and  are  com- 
monly venial  sins  for  the  imperfectness  of  them,  since  they  occur  in  the 
maimer  of  passions,  without  injary  to  God  or  others.'  Yet  (that  we  may  be 
the  more  amazed  to  see  all  this  pass  for  a  little  fault)  such  sins,  he  adds, 
hinder  spiritual  life  exceedingly,  being  of  the  stock  of  pride,  when  it  is 
written  tibat  God  resists  the  proud.  As  for  that  pride  which  they  count 
mortal,  and  grown  to  its  full  height,  Aquinas  out  of  Gregory,'  and  others 
after  both,^  give  an  account  of  it  in  some  particulars.  The  prime  are  these : 
When  one  thinks  that  good  he  has  is  from  himself;  when  he  thinks  that 
what  he  has  from  God  is  for  his  merits ;  and  when  he  boasts  that  he  hath 
what  he  has  not.^  If  their  great  Azpilcueta  could  see  none  of  this  most 
deadly  crime  amongst  Christians,  having  the  merit  of  coDgruity  and  con- 
dignity  before  him,  either  his  sight  failed  him,  or  his  church  was  not  visible. 
Otiiers,  with  his  eyes,  can  see  not  only  mortal  pride,  but  (as  deadly  a  sin) 
in£dehty,  where  this  is  part  of  a  creed.*  To  make  up  one  article  of  two  deadly 
sins,  must  be  a  sure  mark  of  the  only  church.  Seriously,  finding  so  many 
of  their  authors  on  this  head,  charging  the  opinion  of  merit,  with  mortal 
pride ;  and  therein  following  not  only  Uie  greatest  of  their  doctors,  but  the 
most  infallible  of  their  bishops,  I  have  wondered  why  they  did  not  either 
make  that  none  of  their  faith  or  this  no  such  sin.  What  salvo  they  will  find 
against  deadly  sin,  when  it  is  in  their  faith,  I  know  not ;  but  if  part  of  their 
belief  had  proved  arrogance  (though  that  sounds  like  the  worst  of  pride), 
they  might  have  come  off  well  enough,  for  arrogance  is  a  venial  sin,  except 
in  some  rare  eases.     It  is,  says  Cajetan,^  frequently  venial,  when  without 

*  Sum.  V.  Bitperbia. 

*  Sunt  autein  faaec  et  malta  alia,  qtiSB  imperfectfe  sunt  superbisB,  communiter  veni- 
alia  peccata  propter  imperfectionem  actus,  dum  per  modum  passionum  occurnint 
absque  injuria  Dei  et  prozimorum.  Impedinnt  autem  bujusmodi  peccata  valdo  vitam 
spiiitualem :  utpote  ex  genere  supeibisd  ezistentia :  quum  scriptum  sit,  Superbis  Deus 
reaistit. — Ibid.  p.  548. 

'  xxii.  q.  czlii.  art.  iv. 

*  Angelus,  v.  superb. :  Sylvest.  v.  superb. ;  Navar.  c.  xxiii.  n.  vii.  alii  communiter. 

*  Secundum  hoc  sumuntur  dues  prima  superbis  species,  scilicet  cum  quis  a  seme- 
tipso  habere  sestimat  quod  k  Deo  habet,  vel  cum  propriis  meritis  sibi  datum  desuper 
credit. — Sic  est  tertia  species  superbics,  cum  scilicet  aliqais  jactat  se  habere  quod  non 
habet. — Aquinas^  ibid. 

^  Credere  id  (viz.  predicta)  in  genere  est  actus — infidelitatis. — Navar,  ibid.  n.  viii. 
In  nniversali  dicere — ^bonum  aliqaod  habere  k  se  et  non  k  Deo,  vel  suis  meritis,  hoc 
pertinet  ad  infidelitatem,  et  est  mortale  peccatum  infidelitatis.— ^»^0/.  Sam  v.  superbia. 

'  Est  autem  frequenter  venialis  arrogantia  dum  absque  prejudicio  proxinu  astimat 
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prejudiee  of  oihen  a  man  valnes  himself  as  having  more  knowlege,  or  good- 
ness, or  authority  than  he  hath ;  and  again,  It  is  a  sin,  hut  it  is  not  mortal, 
unless  when  it  usurps  against  Gt>d ;  as  the  king  of  Tyre,  when  he  said,  I  am 
God  (now  none  are  observed  to  do  this  except  the  pope,  who  has  the  law  in 
his  own  hand),  or  against  others  by  tyranny  (whidi  is  so  odious  as  all  dis- 
claim it;  and  affecting  it  is  no  worse  than  nJecting  to  kill  men  without  eon- 
sent,  which  with  him  is  not  deadly^),  or  unless  it  be  made  one's  ultimate 
end  (which  none  will  own).  Accordingly,  Angelus  determines  that  anoganey 
is  commonly  a  venial  fault,  unless  upon  the  account  of  something  else  that 
is  mortal,  as  when  it  arises  from  mortal  pride ;  but  that  (as  he  and  others 
define  it  we  heard  before)  is  scarce  to  be  found  amongst  Christians.' 

Sect.  16.  Ambition  was  wont  to  be  counted  a  deadly  crime ;  the  world 
and  the  church  too  has  reason  to  judge  it  so,  nnce  the  most  of  their 
miseries  and  ruins  may  be  imputed  to  it ;  but  the  church  of  Borne  and  her 
champions  are  concerned  not  to  think  so  01  of  it,  sHlo  euruB,  in  the  sense  of 
the  court  it  may  pass  (or  venial.  Angelus  inquires  whether  ambition  be  a 
mortal  sin  ?'  He  answers  negatively,  it  is  not  so  siniply,  but  may  be  so  in 
respect  of  its  end,  and  so  may  anything  in  itself  lawful  be,  if  its  end  be 
criminal ;  or  it  may  be  so,  if  the  thing  ofiected  be  a  crime,  but  that  is  aoei- 
dental,  and  stiU  ambitiousness,  the  inordinaey  of  the  affection  is  exeased, 
and  may  transgress  all  bounds  if  the  honour  and  power  affected  be  lawful. 
Thus  Cajetan,  he  wiU  yield  it  more  than  venial,^  when  one  will  be  hcmoiired 
for  a  crime,  or  would  be  counted  a  god;  accordingly,  it  is  resolved  by  Syl- 
vester,^ with  Navarre,  regularly  an  inordinate  appetite  or  greediness  of  honour 
exeeeds  not  the  bounds  of  a  venial  fault.^  Indeed,  if  pride  and  ambition  had 
been  branded  as  damnable,  two  cardinal  virtues  had  been  concerned,  and, 
which  is  more,  the  Vatican  throne,  both  in  its  foundation  and  supports. 

*Sect.  17.  Vain  gloiy  is  another  capital  crime  in  their  account,  and  preg- 
nant with  many  others.  They  define  it  to  be  an  inordinate  affecting  of  human 
glory,  and  yet  determine,  that  an  inordinate  affecting  of  praise,  or  &vour,  or 
honour,  or  reverence,  or  glory,  is  but  regukrly  a  venial  sin  ;^  only  it  may 
happen  to  be  mortal  in  some  case,  as  when  one  would  inordinately  have 
glory  from  others  for  a  deadly  end,  or  for  a  mortal  sin,  or  that  which  he  makes 
his  last  end ;  in  all  other  oases  this  capital  evil  is  but  a  slight  fault.  Ac- 
cording to  their  common  doctrine,  Cajetan  will  have  it  to  be  mortal  then 
only  when  one  glories  in  mortal  sin*  (but  to  glory  in  venials  they  count  it  a 
small  fault),  or  sets  his  ultimate  end  in  vain  glory.   Angelus'  collects  out  of 

quis  se  plus  8cieiiti»,  sat  boBitatis  ant  anthoritatis  habere,  qnam  habet.  Sum.  v.  arro- 
gantia.  Peccatum  est  qfuia  coatra  reetam  rationem  est  Sed  mortale  non  est  niai  vel  id 
quod  sibi  usarpat,  ait  oontra  divinam  veverentiam :  nt  Rex  Tyri,  Ego  Deiia  Sam.  ant 
contra  proximum  :  ut  tyrannk,  vel  fi&ia  nltimuB  in  hnjoamodi  elalione  ponatar. — Ibid, 

*  Ibid.  V.  Yovendi  condit. 

>  Utrom  ait  mortale  peocatnm?  Reap,  qpod  ale,  qaum  ex  tali  snperbis  vel  coaten- 
tione  fit  qa«B  ait  mortalia— alias  coBuanniter  peecatuu  veaiale  eritw— iSwBi.  v.  ano- 
gantia. 

>  Utrum  ambitior  ait  peoeatom  mortale?  Reap,  qfnod  non  aimplieiter  aed  pro 
ratione  fLniB — ^vel  secnndo  ratione  rei  qam  appetitnr. — $Sum,  y.  ambitio. 

*  Non  est  autem  mortale  peccatum,  nisi  vel  ex  parte  rei  in  qua  appetitur  honor : 
puta,  ai  quia  vult  honorari  ob  crimen  aliquod;  vel  ex  parte  finis— quia  vult  haberi  ut 
Deua. — Ct^'ttati.  v.  ambit. 

^  Sum.  V.  Superbia.  n.  vii. 

*  Quamvis  regulariter,  appetitoB  inordinatua  honoris,  non  exoedat  metaa  onlps 
venialis,  cap.  xxiii.  n.  xv. 

'  Appetitus  eonim  etiam  inordinatua  regulariter  est  venialia,  ftc. — Idem  iHd,  n.  ix. 
^  Solum  peccat  mortaliter,  qui  gloriatur  de  aliquo  quod  est  peccatum  moitale: 
aecundo  qui  ponit  suum  finem  ultimum  in  gloria  humana.— i9ina.  v.  giot,  van. 

*  Golligo  ex  Alex,  in  ii.  2,  et  Thorn,  ii.  2,  q.  cxxxii.  et  Hear,  de  Oandavo  in  quod 
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Alexander  and  Aquinas,  that  Tain  glory  of  itself  imports  not  anything  con- 
trary to  the  love  of  God  or  man.  Aqninas  himself  says,  that  if  love  of 
human  glory,  though  vain,  be  not  perfectly  repugnant  to  charity,  it  is  not 
mortal.^  And  Sylvester  delivers  this  as  the  sense  of  their  oracle,  that  the 
desire  of  vain  glory  in  its  own  nature  is  not  mortal.'  Angelns  concludes, 
that  this  may  be  a  man's  end  in  all  things  but  the  Scripture  and  the  sacra- 
ments ;^  but  this  limiiation  is  too  strict  in  the  judgment  of  their  doctors 
which  are  of  greatest  repute:  for  they  deteiTuine,  that  he  who  does  those 
things  which  are  principally  instituted  for  the  honour  and  worship  of  Gk>d, 
and  the  salvation  of  souls,  for  vain  glory  as  his  chief  end ;  as  for  example,  he 
that  in  preaching,  or  praying,  or  celebrating,  makes  vain  glory  his  principal 
end,  and  aims  at  nothing  higher,  sins  but  menially  .^  Angelus  had  made  it 
worse,  but  others  had  confhted  him  effectually,  and  Navarre  after  them. 
Aquinas,  the  angel  of  their  schools,  was,  it  seems,  of  this  persuasion,  that 
vain  glory  may  be  actually  our  principal  end  in  worshipping  God,  without 
any  mortal  sin:  for  Sylvester  tells  us,  that  Angelus  did  contradict,  not  only 
the  truth,  but  St  Thomas,  in  eaying  it  ie  a  mortal  evil,  when  those  things 
which  were  ordained  for  the  glory  of  God,  are  done  principally  for  a  man's 
own  glory,  as  the  sacraments  and  the  Scripture.^  And  they  are  highly  con> 
eem^  to  maintain  this,  for,  says  he^  if  tiiis  were  a  mortal  sin,  the  whole 
clergy  in  a  manner  were  in  an  ill  condition  ;*  he  means  they  were  in  a  state 
of  damnation :  so  that  it  was  high  time  for  the  Boman  doctors  to  form  a 
divinity  of  new  maxims,  since  those  of  Scripture  and  antiquity  left  them  in 
a  damnable  condition.  One  would  think,  that  to  count  it  but  a  peccadillo^ 
to  make  vain  gloiy  the  cause  or  motive  without  which  a  man  would  not 
preach,  or  pray,  or  perform  any  worship,  should  be  a  njrodigious  thing  for 
any  that  calls  himself  a  Christian ;  but  he  that  will  allow  it,  under  no  greater 
censure  than  that  of  a  petty  £ftult,  to  be  the  principal  end  of  worship,  and 
the  great  concern  of  salvation,  advances  it  higher.^  He  that  takes  a  church 
living  or  spiritual  benefice,  principally  for  honour  or  temporal  profit,  offends 
but  venially,  unless  he  be  xmwordiy  because  of  his  ignorance  or  other  defect.* 
So  that  in  their  church,  for  any  or  all  of  them,  from  the  pope  to  the  meanest 
officer,  to  make  honour  and  profit  their  4)hief  end  in  taking  the  charge  of  souls, 

L  i.  q.  zxiy.  Quod  van*  gloria  de  ee  Qon  dieit  aliqnid  quod  ait  coDtra  charitatem  Dei 
aut  pTOximi.— iSwin.  v.  van.  glor.  n.  i. 

^  Inanifl  gloria  non  est  moriAte  peocatum,  uiai  charitati  perfecte  adversatur. — 
Aqw'nai,  ii.  2,  q.  cxxxii.  art.  ill 

*  Intendit  ergo  S.  Tho.  quod  appetitna  vaiMB  glorise  ex  suo  genere  non  sit  mortale. 
^8um,  V.  van,  gl.  n.  ii. 

3  Si  aliquid  fdiud  quod  non  pertinet  ad  divinam  aeripturam  vel  sacramenta  propter 
gloriam  facerety  peocaret  vonialiter.—iSum.  ibid, 

*  Navar.  cap.  zziii.  n.  xiii.  supra.  QuamviB  eximius  vir  ille  Angelus  teneat,  con- 
cionari,  missam  celebrare  et  alia  principcJiter  divino  cultui  dedlcata  facere  propter 
lionorem  aut  inanem  gloriam,  ease  mortale,  «ontrarium  tamen  tenendum  est,  ut 
IfttiBsime  demonstravimus.    Idem  c.  xxi.  n.  xl.  vide  Soto,  in  Suarez.  supra. 

^  Contra  S.  Tho.  ot  veritatem  dicit  quod  e^t  mortale  quando  ea  qu»  ordinata  sunt 
ad  gloriam  Dei  quis  principaliter  facit  ad  gloriam  suam,  ut  sacramenta  et  Scriptural 
sacr».^i8ufn.  v.  van.  glor.  n.  iv. 

^  Alias  si  is  qui  gloriatur  de  sacrls  vestibus,  aut  cantu  divinorum,  vel  conditione 
theologica,  actualiter  nullum  alium  finem  inteudens,  peocaret  mortaliter,  totus  prone 
cleruB  easet  in  malo  statu. 

»  Vid.  Navar.  c.  xx.  n.  xi.  et  c.  xxi.  n.  xl.  et  c.  xxxiii.  n.  ci. 

B  Peccat  qui  accipit  beneficium  ecclesiasticnm  spirituale  principaliter  propter 
honorem  aut  utilitatem  temporariam ;  secundum  S.  Anton  in.  Quod  limito  procedere 
in  60  qui  eat  eo  indignus  ob  ignorantiam,  vel  alium  defectum.  Nam  supra  diximus, 
quod  falsum  eat  esse  mortale  facere  ordinata  ad  cultum  divinum  principaliter  ob  bona 
temporalia. ^idiem,  c  xxiii.  n.  xv. 
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or  other  place  or  employment,  which  concern  the  worship  of  God,  or  the 
the  salvation  of  the  people,  is  so  slight  a  thing  as  needs  never  troahle  them; 
ten  thousand  £ftalts  of  this  nature,  ten  thousand  times  over,  would  never 
hazard  their  souls.  These  two  last  conclusions  will  help  us  to  discern  of 
what  complexion  popery  is,  upon  what  it  is  founded,  for  what  ends  they  may 
think  it  safe  to  maintain  it,  and  persist  in  it,  without  or  against  any  conscien- 
tious or  spiritual  consideration :  and  why  they  may  make  religion  all  along 
serve  a  worldly  interest  and  truckle  under  it.  There  is  no  danger  in  all  this ; 
it  is  a  harmless  venial  by  their  doctrine,  to  thrust  the  great  God  and  his  glory 
into  an  inferior  place,  below  their  honour  and  profit,  even  in  those  things 
which  they  say  were  principally  instituted  for  his  sovereign  honour;  this  is 
a  fault  with  them  next  to  nothing.  If  they  should,  in  the  worship  of  God, 
aim  at  him  in  the  first  place,  and  at  their  own  glory  and  profit  in  the  next, 
there  might  be  some  danger  lest  they  should  too  much  obhge  him :  for  thus 
to  join  God  and  theii:  carnal  interest  together,  as  their  end  in  any  religious 
concern,  is  a  meritorious  act,  according  to  Aquinas.^  Further,'  vainglorious 
boasting,  though  it  be  with  irreverence  to  God,  and  iigury  and  scandal  to 
others,  if  that  be  not  much,  is  only  venial,  according  to  Aquinas  and  Alensis. 
And  a  man  may  vaingloriously  praise  himself  for  something  that  is  good, 
though  it  be  false,  or  something  that  is  evil,  if  it  be  not  deadly,^  and  jet 
offend  but  venially,  when  he  does  no  great  mischief  to  others. 

Sect,  18.  Aversation  to,  or  grief  at,  spiritual  and  divine  things,  is  anoiher 
capital  crime  in  their  reckoning,  which  is  called  acedia.  The  object  is  God, 
as  to  man's  friendship  and  communion  with  him,  and  the  spiritual  acts  and 
duties  requisite  thereto ;  the  act  they  express  by  sloth,  and  loathness  to 
meddle  with  these  things,  coldness,  tepidness  about  them,  not  caring  for 
them,  nauseating  and  accounting  them  a  grievance.  This  some  of  them  do 
not  deny  to  be  a  mortal  sin,  but  they  will  have  it  mortal  only  upon  such 
strange  terms,  that  any  one  may  have  a  great  aversation  for  God,  and  the 
things  of  God,  without  danger  of  deadly  guilt ;  for  they  define  it  by  an 
aggrievednesB  at  what  is  spiritual  and  divine,  quatenus  est  divinum,  as  it  is 
divine,  and  not  otherwise  ;^  not  because  it  is  laborious  or  troublesome  to 
tbe  flesh,  or  any  impediment  to  its  pleasures,  whieh  are  Aquinas's  words  ;* 
but  under  that  formality,  in  that  it  is  divine,  as  his  followers  understand  it.* 
So  that  the  greatest  disaffection  to  spiritual  things,  if  it  be  because  they 
are  unsuitable  to  corrupt  nature,  not  agreeable  to  the  flesh,  its  ease  and 
pleasTure  (which  is  the  common  and  ordinary  cause  of  it),  if  it  be  not 
on  an  account  that  rarely  falls  out,  as  they  acknowledge,  and  whieh  a  man 
can  scarce  ever  deliberately  be  subject  to  f  it  brings  him  not  under  this 

^  Nnllnm  autem  peccatam,  immo  meritum  est,  faoere  ilia  pTincipaliter  propter  Denm, 
vel  quia  honesta  subt  et  sancta,  et  Becundario  propter  gloriam,  vol  laudem  hamanam 
in  finem  aptum  relatum. — Idem'  ibid,  post  Sanctum  Thomam. 

*  Feccat  qui  per  jactantiam  se^aut  buob  laudat  earn  irreyerentia  notabili  Dei,  ant 
cum  injuria  vel  scandalo  proximi  notabili :  alias  enim  solum  est  veniale  juxta  8.  Tho. 
receptum.  Alexand.  Alens. — Idem,  ibid.  n.  xvi. 

'  Idem  ibid.  n.  xiii.  Cajetan.  sum.  v.  jactantia,  Angel,  sum.  v.  van.  glor.  n.  i. 

^  Definiri  potest,  esse  vitium  inclinans  ad  tristandum  de  bono  spirituali  diTin<\ 
quatenus  est  divinum ;  secundum  mentem  utriusque  Thom»  ii  2,  q.  zxxv.  art.  ii 
>(Rvar.  cap.  xxiii.  n.  cxxiv.  Tristitia  de  bono  spirituali  in  quantum  eat  divinum. — 
Sylvett.  sum.  v.  Acedia,  n.  i. 

^  Non  prout  est  laboriosum  vel  molestum  corpori  aut  delectationis  ejus  impeditivum. 
xiii.  q.  zxxv.  art.  ii. 

^  Navar.  ibid.  Sylvest.  ibid. 

'  Peccatum  eat  valde  grave,  genereque  suo  mortale,  cum  deliberate,  et  advertenta 
animo  admittitur,  quod  raro  videtur  contingere. — Nwar.  ibid. 
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gnilt.  So  Cigeian  tells  ds,  If  a  man,  not  as  to  his  affection,  bat  in  effect, 
be  grioTed  at  this,  viz.,  that  he  is  to  be  a  citizen  with  the  saints,  and  one 
of  God's  family,  because  he  little  cares  for  the  happiness  of  this  divine 
friendship,  neglecting  to  attain  it,  because  he  gives  up  himself  to  other 
delights,  he  is  not  gmlty  of  this  sin.i  Angelus,  tiiat  he  may  discover  when 
this  disaffection  to  spiritual  and  divine  things  is  mortal,  and  when  venial, 
tells  us,  that  when  it  consists  in  the  omission  of  things  not  necessary  to  sal- 
vation, it  is  venial ;'  that  is,  it  is  little  or  no  fault,  $  all  the  duties  of  real 
worship,  all  the  acts  of  grace  and  Christian  virtues,  are  omitted ;  for  we  can- 
not yet  discern  that  they  account  any  of  these  necessary  to  salvation,  and 
by  the  premises  it  appears  they  do  not  It  is  venial,  says  Sylvester,  when 
a  man  counts  the  doing  of  it  grievous,  but  yet  omits  not  what  he  is  bound 
to.'  Angelus  expresseth  it  more  significantly :  By  this  it  appears,  says  he, 
what  is  to  be  said  of  him  who  counts  grievous,  and  abominates  divine  and 
spiritual  things,  since  unless  they  be  necessary  to  salvation,  and  he  dechnes 
them,  or  is  deliberately  disposed  to  decline  them,  he  sins  not  mortally.^ 
So  that  spiritual  and  divine  things  (all  that  they  account  not  necessary ;  that 
is,  all  in  a  manner  which  is  requisite  for  a  Christian)  may  be  abhorred, 
without  any  mortal  guilt ;  and  herein  the  two  sums  agree  well  enough,  though 
they  seem  to  be  at  some  odds.  It  is  false,  says  Sylvester  (not  limiting  it  to 
things  necessary)  that  abominating  of  spiritual  things  is  always  a  mortal 
sin.^  Accordingly  he  determines,  that  rancour  against  those  who  would 
induce  us  to  spiritual  things  (that  is,  would  draw  us  to  God,  or  the  things 
of  God),  is  a  venial  fault.*  It  is  no  mortal  sin  (say  others)  to  conceive  an 
indignation  and  loathing  of  those  who  persuade  to  what  is  spiritual  (so  as 
not  to  endure  to  hear  or  see  them),  whether  preachers  or  others.  We  see 
by  this  (as  by  other  instances)  that  sins  so  stated,  as  they  are  scarce  ever 
practicable,  tiiey  can  be  content  to  have  them  counted  mortal ;  but  common 
provocations,  and  such  of  which  there  is  most  danger,  must  pass  for  venials ; 
yea,  there  are  some  amongst  them  who  will  have  this  capital  crime,  though 
it  have  such  a  deadly  aspect,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  effects,  to  be  no  mor- 
tal sin. — Lainus  Turrian.  ibid,  sect.  iii.  n.  ii. 

Sect,  19.  Anger  stands  in  their  general  account  as  another  capital  crime. 
I  have  touched  it  before ;  but  here  let  us  see  how  criminal  they  make  it, 
when  in  particulars  they  bring  up  their  reckoning.  It  is  considered  in 
respect  of  the  mode  or  degree,  and  the  tendency  or  effects  of  it.  As  to  the 
degree  of  it,  how  high  soever  it  rise,  to  what  excess  soever  it  transport  one, 

'  Si  vero  de  hoc  (ut  sit  ciyis  sanctorum  et  domesticus  Dei,  &c.)  non  tristatnr 
sectmdQm  aflfectam,  sed  secundum  eifectum,  quia  parum  de  hujusmodi  amicitias  bono 
curat ;  negligens  adipisci  iUam,  quia  vacat  delectabilibus  humanis,  peccatum  AcedisB 
non  incurrit— Gsjtfl.  sum.  v.  AcMia. 

^  Ant  (consistit)  in  omissione  eorum  qu»  non  sunt  necessaria ;  et  sic  est  veniale 
peccatum. — Sum,  v.  Acedia,  n.  i. 

Si  omittit  ea  qu»  sunt  de  necessitate  salutis,  peccat  mortaliter :  si  vero  alias  debita, 
peccat  venialiter. — Oajetan.  sum.  v.  Inoonst 

>  Est  antem  veniale,  quando  bomo  quidem  in  operando  attiediatur,  sed  tamen  ea  ad 
quse  tenetnr,  non  omittit. — Ibid.  n.  ii. 

^  Et  ex  hoc  patet  quid  dicendum  de  eo  qui  attsdiatus  abominatur  divina  et  spiri- 
tnalia :  quia  nisi  sint  necessaria  ad  salutem,  et  ea  dimittat,  vel  deliberate  disponat 
dimittere,  non  peccat  mortaliter. — Sum,  ibid. 

^  Falsam  est,  quod  dicta  abominatlo  (spiritualinm)  semper  sit  peccatum  mortale. — 
iS^tfm  V.  malitia. 

'  «  Rancor  i.e.  displicentia  hominum  inducentium  ad  spiritualia  et  est  veniale. — ^v. 
Acedia^  n.  iv. 

Neque  mortaliter  peccat,  qni  fastidiam,  indignationem,  et  quandam  aversionem 
concipit  in  eos,  qni  spiritualia  consulunt,  ut  in  concionatores,  aut  alios. — Bonacin.  1. 
praDcept.  d.  iii.  q«  iv.  p.  ult.  sect.  i.  n.  vi. 
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inwardly  or  outwardly,  it  is  not  in  its  own  nature  mortal^  unless  it  be  so  ve- 
hement as  to  bear  down  both  lovo  to  God  and  man,^  and  lei^ve  the  passionafta 
person  neither,  which  yet  it  will  not  do,  though  it  sally  oni  fnriooslj  into 
curses  or  blasphemies  against  God  or  man,  if  this  be  bat  merely  verbisl,  as 
we  saw  before.'  The  tendency  of  it,  that  which  it  leads  to*  is  revenge ;  and 
as  to  that,  it  will  be  venial  if  the  revenge  be  bat  little,  or  it  may  be  great 
when  it  can  be  taken  legally ;  or  it  may  be  great  and  illegal  too,  if  ibe  pas- 
sion be  bat  qoick  and  great  enoagh.  The  more  excessive  it  is,  the  more 
mischief  it  may  do,  and  be  innocent,  if  the  passion  prevent  deliberation  whai 
it  comes,  and  hinder  it  while  it  stays ;  both  it,  and  the  eflfeets  of  it,  how 
horrid  soever,  will  bo  venial.*  So  that,  if  one  be  angry  enoagh,  he  may 
blaspheme  God,  renounce  Christ,  perjure  himself^  kill  or  bom  whcm  or 
what  he  will,  with  little  or  no  fault.  Thus,  by  their  doctrine,  this  capital 
crime  seems  more  like  a  virtue  than  a  vice,  since  the  greater  is  the  better ; 
or  at  least  the  less  it  has  to  do  with  reason,  the  more  excusable  and  veniaL 
Other  extravagant  passions  meet  with  as  favourable  measures.  Indigna- 
tion, which  makes  a  man  disdain  others,  as  unworthy  of  his  conversation  or 
a£fable  treatment,  it  is  commonly  venial.^  Audacioasness,  in  itself^  is  no 
worse ;  nor  excessive  wrath  and  immoderate  fear,  because  they  ajre  not  con- 
trary to  charity,  but  exorbitant  from  the  right  measures  of  reason.*  Bo  inti- 
midity  or  foolhardiness  is  venial,  when  it  proceeds  from  tolerable  foolish- 
ness ;  but  the  foUy  may  be  so  great,  that  the  fault  will  be  none.'  Also 
incontinent  desires,  or  lusts ;  love  likewise,  whether  of  the  flesh  or  the 
world.^  Of  the  former,  thus  Angelus :  Immoderate  self-love,  when  one  ex- 
cessively seeks  the  delight  of  the  body  and  ease  of  the  flesh,  it  prooeeds  from 
luxury,  yet  it  is  commonly  veuial,  when  it  causes  not  other  mortal  aets  or 
neglects.^  As  for  love  of  the  world,  to  love  it  for  necessity,  is  no  sin^  and 
to  love  to  stay  a  long  time  in  the  world,  for  the  pleasures  of  it,  is  but  a 
venial  fault.^ 

Envy  is  another  capital  crime,  and  in  general  they  inveigh  against  it,  as 
a  devilish  wickedness  ;^^  yet  when  they  come  to  give  particular  rules  for  con- 

^  Attenditnr  ordo  rationis  in  ira — nt  sell,  motns  ine  non  immoderate  ferreacat 
interiuB  vel  exterius,  qui  ordo  si  pmtermittatur  non  exit  sine  peccato — aed  non  erit 
mortale  ex  gen  ere  suo :  sed  possit  esse  mortale  peccatum,  puta  si  ex  vehementia  ir% 
excidat  a  dilectione  Dei  vel  proximi.  Angel.  Sum.  ▼.  ira.  n.  i;  Sylvest  ibid.  n.  ir. 
Cajetan.  Sum.  v.  ira. 

*  Navar.  c.  xxiii.  n.  cxyii.  et  alii  supra. 

'  Fassiones  nisi  ad  deliberatum  ccmsensum  yindictie  indncant,  venialea  sunt. — 
Cajetan,  v.  rixa.  Possit  esse  veniale  propter  impeifectionem  actns»  quia  prsBvenit 
deliberationem.    Sylv.  v.  ira,  n.  iv.  Angelus,  ibid. 

*  Indigo  alio  (qua  ex  ira  afficitnr  homo  proximo  tanquam  indigno  sua  affabilicate, 
conversatione  et  h^asmodi),  peccatam  est  propter  inordinatam  passionem ;  et  com- 
muniter  veniale.— O'a/etan.  sum.  y.  Indignatio, ;  Sylv.  r,  Indignatic;  Am&tL  sum.  f. 
diligere.  n.  ii. 

^  Aadacia  si  pnra  est,  commuDiter  est  peccatum  ▼eniale :  sicnt  inunodorata,  bacnn* 
dia,  et  immoderatns  timor;  quia  non  contrariantur  charitati,  aed  a  recta  excrfatunt 
rationis  regula.— C%r;eton.  ▼.  audacia. 

^  Veniale  autem  peccatum  hoc  est,  quando  ex  stnltitia  ezcnsabili  procedit-^tantaqne 
possit  esse  stoliditas,  quod  nullum  esset  peccatum. 

^  Idem,  ibid.  t.  Incontinentia. 

•Amor  sui  est,  quom  quis  nimis  diligit  seipsum,  qucBrendo  delectatiooes  corporis 
nimis,  et  qmctem  camis,  et  procedit  ex  Inxuria,  quod  est  peccatum  mortale  aotum.  si 
propter  cum  non  implet  praecepu  aut  facit  contra :  aliter  communiter  eat  veniale— 
^um.  T.  Amor  mi, 

»  Diligitur  ad  necessitatcm,  et  sic  non  est  peccatum— est  etiam  diligere  mnndam,  U 
iongo  tempore  yclle  stare  in  mnndo  propter  deliciae,  et  sic  est  veniale  peccatum.- 
laem,  toia,  v.  duigere.  n.  iii.  *^ 

"  Soto  de  Jusu  et  Jur.  1.  iv.  ar.  p.  176. 
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ficienee  and  practice,  they  leave  room  enough  for  the  entertainment  of  it  in 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  their  catholics.  The  general  notion  of  it  is  an  exces- 
sive grief  at  the  good  of  others,  hut  all  are  acquitted  from  mortal  quiet^  who 
grieve  at  others*  good,  because  it  may  be  prejudicial  to  themselves,  or  be- 
caase  they  want  it.  So  far  a  man  may  envy  all  in  the  world  who  have  more 
worth,  honour,  or  power,  or  prosperity  than  himself.  This  may  be  good  or 
evil,  but  evil  in  no  other  degree,  than  the  desire  of  temporals,'  which,  when 
it  is  excessive,  is  of  itself,  by  their  doctrine,  but  venial.  Or  they  may  grieve 
at  others'  good,  because  they  think  those  who  have  it  unworthy  of  it.^  Grief 
or  indignation  at  the  outward  happiness  of  others,  upon  this  account  solely, 
is  of  itself  a  venial  fault  with  Aquinas  and  Cajetan.  But  why  evil  at  all  ? 
The  reason  is  because,  since  that  which  is  grieved  at  is  neither  an  evil  of  sin 
or  punishment,  it  seems  in  a  manner  to  reprove  God,  and  to  grieve,  as 
though  there  were  injustice  in  the  dispenser  of  these  things.  All  the  envy 
in  the  world  may  find  shelter  and  security  in  these  decisions,  as  a  harmless 
▼enial.  If  this  last-mentioned  be  not  envy,  what  is  ?  why,  a  grief  at  the 
good  of  others,  as  it  lessens  and  obscures  our  proper  worth  or  excellency. 
But  he  that  thinks  others  more  unworthy,  and  himself  far  better,  will  think 
it  a  lessening  and  obscuring  his  own  worth  to  have  it  so  overlooked,  and 
that  which  they  distinguish  and  mince  in  speculation,  will  go  down  together 
in  practice.  However,  two  limitations  they  add,  which  will  commonly  ex- 
case  envy :  it  must  be  betwixt  equals,^  and  so  grief  at  the  prosperity  of  in- 
feriors, or  superiors  at  least,  will  be  acquitted ;  idso,  if  it  be  for  little  things,^ 
it  is  venial.  Now  all  temporals  are  little  things  to  him  who  has  the  eternal 
in  his  prospect ;  so  way  is  made  to  acquit  all  envy  for  outward  prospenty, 
which  yet  tiiey  make  tiie  only  object  of  envy.^  And  if  envy,  upon  a  small 
ground,  may  be  excused  as  a  little  fault,  envy  upon  a  great  occasion  will  be 
excusable,  as  less;  except  when  they  derive  the  sinfulness  of  an  act  from  its 
exorbitancy  as  to  reason ;  that  will  be  less  sinful  which  is  more  unreasonable. 
They  might  as  well  have  concluded  directly,  and  without  circumlocution,  as 
Lorca  the  Dominican  doth,  that  envy  is  no  more  a  mortal  sin  than  vain- 
glory or  covetousness,  which  they  count  venial,  unless  heightened  with  some 
such  circumstance  as  will  make  an  act  otherwise  good  to  be  a  deadly  evil.^ 

Sect,  20.  Intemperance,  which  they  call  OuUiy  comprising  both  gluttony 
and  drunkenness,  may  well  pass  for  a  cardinal  crime,  yet  both  together,  by 
an  after  reckoning,  make  but  a  poor  venial.®  They  define  it  an  inordinate 
appetite  of  eating  and  drinking,  viz.,  to  excess,  not  for  necessity,  but  for 
pleasure.  This,  when  it  is  excessive  every  way,  in  the  charge,  the  time,  the 
quality,  the  pleasure,  the  quantity,  is  not  in  its  own  nature  a  mortal  sin, 

>  Qa.  **  guilt  r— Ed. 

*  8i  vero  sit  circa  teroporalia,  potest  esse  cam  peccato  vel  sine,  eo  modo,  quo  et  ap- 
petitas  temporaliam.— 5y2o.  sum.  r.  Invidia.  Ut  si  mediocris  homo  tristetur  quia  non 
e!»t  rex,  quia  non  est  papa :  et  hoc  Tenlale  est  ex  se. — Vid,  Cajetan.  v.  Invid. 

*  Idem,  ibid.  n.  ii.  Quia  indignns  est  tali  bono,  hnjnsmodi  indignatio,  at  dicit  8. 
Thorn,  et  Cajetan,  mala  est  et  ex  se  veniale ;  nam  cam  id,  de  qao  doleW  nee  sit  ma- 
lum culpa),  nee  piense,  videtur  quodammodo  arguere  Deam,  et  dolere,  quasi  injustitia 
stt  ex  parte  datoris.    In  Tol.  1.  viii.  c  Ixv. 

*  Inyidia  qua  homo  tristatar  de  prosperitate  alterias  stmilis  sea  mqnaXis.'^Cajetan. 
sum.  T.  Inrid. 

*  Nee  etiam  (esit  mortale)  si  bonum  de  quo  dolet,  sit  quid  minimnm. — Sylv,  ibid.  n. 
ii. ;  Cajetan.  ibid. 

Possunt  magna  videri  non  aspicientibus  sterna. — Idem,  ilnd. 

*  Cajetan.  il^id. 

r  Vid.  Bonacin.  i.  prsecept  d.  iii.  q.  iv.  p.  ult.  sect  ii.  n.  iii. 

*  In  general  with  them,  all  sins  against  temperance  and  modesty  are  regularly 
venial — Vid.  Nov. 

VOL.  in.  c  c 
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according  to  the  doctrine  of  Aqninas,  ihongh  it  be  a  capital  Tiee,  and  the 
cause  of  many  other.  ^  Bat  then  it  may  be  deadly  by  accident,  if  it  be  griev- 
oasiy  hortfol  to  the  body  ;^  so  it  becomes  those  to  determine,  who  are  more 
tender  of  the  concerns  of  the  body  than  of  the  sonl.  Yet  that  we  may 
understand  how  the  pleasure  of  sensuality  may  be  preferred  before  either 
soul  or  body,  they  tell  us,  that  if  the  damage  done  to  the  body  by  intem- 
perance be  not  grieyous,  or  if  it  prove  so  great,  yet  if  the  glutton  do  not 
observe  it,  or  if  the  great  prejudice  done  to  his  health  be  not  so  frequent 
that  he  is  bound  to  observe  it,  it  will  be  venial  still.'  But  Cajetan  troubles 
us  not  with  this  respect  to  health,  but  concludes  it  may  be  venial  (and  of  a 
large  size  sometimes),  not  only  when  it  brings  upon  us  other  inconveniences, 
but  other  sins,  and  particularly  when  it  is  prejudicial  to  health/  He  has 
but  one  case  wherein  it  will  be  more  than  venial ;  then  only  is  it  mortal, 
says  he,  when  this  pleasure  in  eating  is  a  man's  chief  end,  and  his  beliy  his 
god ;'  that  is,  when  for  the  pleasure  of  it,  he  not  only  transgresses  all  rtaks 
of  temperance,  but  has  no  regard  of  any  command  of  €k)d,  or  the  ohufeh^ 
as  if  a  man  will  steal  to  play  the  glutton,  &c.  It  seems  this  sensiial  inst 
will  never  be  criminal,  unless  one  be  so  much  at  its  devotion,  as  to  eontemn 
God,*  and  make  nothing  of  any  other  wickedness  to  gratify  it.  And  thoogh 
there  be  no  danger  here,  but  when  one  makes  his  beUy  his  god,  yet  there  is 
no  great  danger  of  that,  since  a  man  may  be  a  perfect  epicure,  like  the  rich 
glutton  in  the  Gospel,  and  yet  escape.  When  one,  says  Angelus,  for  delist 
of  his  appetite,  resolves  to  give  up  his  whole  life  to  such  (gluttonous)  plea- 
sures as  Dives,  &c.,  this  is  near  to  mortal  sin.^  It  seems,  then,  it  ib  not 
deadly,  but  only  near  it ;  though  it  brought  the  epicure  not  only  near  hell, 
but  into  the  torment  of  its  flames.  Yea,  further,  if  intemperance  proceed 
to  beastliness,  and  pollute  not  only  the  soul  but  the  body  loathsomely,  if 
the  glutton  load  himself  with  more  than  he  can  bear,  and  so  burden  nature, 
that  it  is  forced  to  ease  itself  in  nasty  ways,  this  will  be  no  more  a  ihvlL 
Intemperance,  says  Navarre,  is  regularly  venial,  though  without  any  profit, 
and  out  of  design,  one  stuff  himself  so  fall  with  meat  and  drink,  even  to 
vomiting.^  If  he  eat  so  much  till  he  vomit,  on  purpose  that  be  may  be  at 
it  again  the  sooner,  and  so  may  be  still  gormandising,  it  is  no  worse.  Ub- 
cleanness,  says  Angelus,  which  is  the  issue  of  intemperance,  when  one  pro- 

^  pico  Mcandam  S.  Thorn.  (2,  ii.  q.  cxlviii.  art.  i.)  et  secandum  mentem  ejus  io 
xnultis  locis,  qnod  (Quia)  non  eat  mortole  ex  suo  genere,  licet  sit  vitiuro  capitale,id  est 
ex  quo  vitia  multa  nascuntur.— 5'y/».  v.  Grula.  n.  ii. 

'  Quando  quis  Bcienter  comedit  vel  bibit,  in  grave  corporis  nocamentum,  sequndiufi 
8.  Thom.  Idem,  ibid, 

"  Si  hoc  (grave  nocumentum)  fiat  inadvertenter,  non  eat  mortale.  niai  adeo  fre- 
quenter fiat,  quod  tenetur  advertere,  sicut  de  ebrietate  dictum  est.  Similiter  nee  si 
nocumentum  sit  modicum,^— Idem.  ibid. 

*  Frequenter  autem  est  veniale,  et  quandoque  valde  grave,  ut  cum  delcctatio  cibi 
allicit  ad  comedendum  usque  ad  vomitum,  aut  alia  inconvenientia,  et  similiter  cum 
inducit  ad  alia  peccata :  puta  ad  nimium  sumptum,  vel  ad  nocendum  propriae  sanitati, 
et  ad  quiecunque  alia  peccata. — Cajetan.  v.  Quia. 

*  Tunc  solum  est  mortale,  quando  delectationem  cibi  habet  quis  pro  ultimo  fine, 
juxta  illud :  Quorum  Deus  venter  est :  hoc  autem  cognoscitur  ex  hoc,  quod  homo  ub 
delectationem  in  comedendo,  non  curat  transgredi  preeceptum  Dei  aut  eccIeaiaB  ut  a 
propter  hoc  furetur,  &c— /<itffn,  ibid.  vid.  Sylv.  ibid.  Angelue.  v.  Gala.  n.  u.  Paratiu 
facere  qusBcunque  ut  earn  consequatur. 

*  Sylvest.  ibid, 

\  Quum  propter  talem  delectationem  appetitus,  ducit  totam  vitam  hnjusmodi  delec- 
tationibus  deputare,  sicut  Dives,  qui  epulabatur  quotidie.  Et  hoc  est  multum  viduum 
mortali. — Sum.  ibid,  n.  ii, 

*  Gula  regulariter  est  venialis,  etiamsi  absque  utilitate  usque  ad  vomitum,  etiam 
intentum  sese  quis  cibo  et  potu  ingurgitet,  ut  sentit  Cajetan.  cap.  xxiii.  n.  cxix. 
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yokes  himself  to  vomit,  that  he  may  eat  the  ofltener,  or  when  he  eats  so 
much  that  he  mnst  of  necessity  vomit,  is  commonly  a  venial  ffivlt,^  Oi^etau 
more  fdlly :  Undeanness  is  used  for  the  sin  of  voiding  excrements  exces- 
sively, as  of  meat  by  vomiting,  and  the  like,  proceeding  frpm  intemperance ; 
it  is  frequently  a  venial  sin,  since  it  is  neither  against  the  love  of  God  nor 
man  ;  yet  it  is  filthy,  since  it  brings  with  it  3ven  bodily  nastiness.'  So  that 
intemperance,  even  when  it  bewrays  itself,  and  vents  its  filth  by  all  the  pas- 
sages that  oppressed  nature  can  find  in  the  glutton's  body,  is  but  a  small 
fault.  To  be  half  drunk  is  no  mortal  sin.  So  Lopez,^  after  Aquinas;^ 
herein  they  all  agree,  says  a  learned  cardinal;'  take  their  sense  in  the 
words  of  Cajetan.^  Drunkenness  not  complete  (when  one  by  drinking  wine 
is  made  too  meiry,  or  is  disturbed  in  his  fancy,  so  that  the  house  seems  to 
whirl  round,  or  Ihe  like  effect  of  intoxication  befalls  him,  but  he  does  not 
quite  lose  the  use  of  reason),  without  doubt  is  a  great  sin  (but  not  big  enough 
to  be  feared),  unless  it  be  done  for  medicine ;  because  it  is  excessive  drinking 
in  quantity  or  quality,  when  fallen  into  it  knowingly  or  negligently ;  but  it 
is  worse  when  it  is  out  of  design  (when  one  drinks  too  much,  with  an  in- 
tention thus  to  disorder  himself),  because  then  it  is  almost  mortal  (there  is 
no  danger  in  all  this,  since  he  adds)  but  yet  it  is  not  moi*tal,  since  it  reaches 
not  the  complete  notion  of  drunkenness,  and  is  without  signal  damage  to 
reason.  Bo  that  if  a  man  be  not  dead  drunk,  and  utterly  deprived  of  the 
use  of  reason,  he  falls  short  of  that  perfection  which  is  requisite  to  make 
this  a  deadly  evil.  In  fine,  however  the  Scripture,  ancient  Christians,  and 
all  that  are  sober,  brand  drunkenness  as  a  most  deadly  vice,  yet  the  Boman 
doctors  have  discovered  two  admirable  virtues  in  it ;  one  is  that  the  full  dose 
(perfect  drunkenness),  will  make  the  highest  impieties,  the  greatest  outrages 
and  villanies,  to  be  no  sins  at  all.  So  Angelus,^  who  proves  it  by  the  canon 
Iaw.  So  likewise  BoseUa,  after  others.  Those  of  their  writers  which  seem, 
most  cautious,^  except  culpable  drunkenness,  as  to  this  only,  when  such  out- 

*  Immunditia  est  filia  galie,  qutim  quia  provocat  se  ad  vomitam,  ut  ssBpius  comedere 
posatt:  Tel  tantum  comedit  quod  necesse  habet  evomere,  commuuiter  est  veniale 
peccatum. — Sum.  v.  Immunditia. 

*  Usurpatur  pro  peccato  inordlnatsB  emissionis  auperfluomm,  ut  cibi  per  Tomitum, 
et  Bimilinm  ex  gnla  procedentium,  et  sic  ponitur  filia  gale  ;  frequenter  est  peocatum 
Teniale,  ntpote  nee  contra  Dei  nee  prozimi  dilectionum  :  tnrpe  tamen,  ntpote  etiam 
oorporalem  immunditiam  inferens.— ^vm.  y.  Immunditia 

'  Quando  aliquis  bene  potatus,  ita  bene  confortatus  est  capite  quod  rationis  incom- 
pos  non  est  factus,  et  tamen  sibi  videtur  quod  domus  moveatur,  heec  semiplena  ebrietas, 
sicut  non  est  mortalis,  licet  sit  grave  peccatum,  quia  secundum  mentem. 

^  D.  Tho.  et.  Cajet.  ibid.  Hatio  non  obumbrator,  cap.  ii.  n.  zi.  xxii.  q.  cl.  arc  i. 
and  T. 

^  Quando  ebrietas  non  est  perfecta,  sed  imperfecta,  quso  turbat  aliquo  modo  rationem, 
sed  non  omnino,  tunc  est  grave  veniale.  In  bis  omnes  conveniunt. — Tol,  Inatr, 
I.  riii.  c.  Ixi. 

*  Ebrietas  non  plena  (quando  aliquis  potu  vini  redditur  nimis  Isetus,  aut  turbatur 
in  phantasia,  dum  videtur  ei  quod  domus  gyretur,  aut  hujuamodi  aliquid  incurrit : 
non  tamen  perdit  usum  rationis)  peccatum  procnldubio  grave  est,  nisi  causa  medicinse 
fiat :  quia  immoderatus  est  potus  secundum  quantitatem  vel  qualitatem,  et  hoc  Hi 
advertent«r  aut  negligenter  accidit.  Pejus  tamen,  si  ex  intentione  :  est  enim  tunc 
prope  mortale :  non  tamen  est  mortale,  quia  nee  attingit  ad  completam  ebrietatis 
rationem  ;  nee  notabile  damnum  rationis  eligitur. — Sum.  v.  Ebrietas. 

7  Quoad  cnlpam  excusat  a  toto  quod  fecit  in  ebrietate,  ex  quo  est  sine  usu  totali 

rationis. — Sum  v.  Ebnetas.  n.  iii. 
»  In  Sylvost  v.  Ebriat.  n.  v.  Tol.  1.  v.  c  x.  Rosella,  v.  Ebriat.  n.  it 
Actus  vel  omissiones  contra  prsecepta  contingentes  tempore  somni,  vel  ebrietatis, 

etiamai  fuerint  voluntarii  in  causa,  non  denominari  tunc  peccata,  sed  tantum  effecturi 

peccati  prfficedentis ;  ut  late  defendit  Vasquez,  refercns  pro  ea  senteutia,  Paludan. 

Major,  Gabriel,  et  Adrian.  Sura,  do  Juram.  1.  iii.  e.  vii.  n.  vii. 
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rages  are  the  nsnal  effects  of  it.'  So  that  unless  both  dronkenness,  and  the 
criminal  issues  of  it,  be  customary,  this  will  not  be  sin,  or  imputable  to  the 
drunkard.  Hereby  they  famish  the  Christian  world  with  a  new  argument 
to  prove  Mahomet  a  false  prophet,  seeing  he  was  00  greatly  mistakoi  in 
makmg  his  law  so  severe  against  wine,  which,  in  its  greatest  abuse,  is  of 
such  sovereign  efficacy  as  to  drown  so  much  mortal  sin,  and  to  make  all 
crimes  whatever  lose  their  deadly  quality.  But  that  impostor's  head  was 
not  so  intoxicated  but  he  might  discern  that  such  who  are  guilty  in  the 
cause,  are  chargeable  in  the  effects ;  nor  was  he  so  much  a  prophet  as  to 
foresee,  that  in  after  times,  anything  under  the  disguise  of  divinity  shoold 
stumble  at  this.  The  other  virtue  of  this  sin  is,  that  the  moiety  of  it  (half 
drunkenness)  will  make  any  the  most  horrid  crimes  to  be  but  small  £iiilt8. 
Weakness  of  judgment,  says  one,  such  as  they  who  are  half  asleep,  or  half 
drunk,  though  it  be  enough  to  make  a  sin  venial,  yet  not  mortal.'  When 
those,  says  another,  that  are  half  asleep,  or  half  drunk,  perpetrate  any  wicked 
thing  whatever,  since  they  are  plainly  under  weakness  of  judgment,  thevare 
quitted  of  mortal  guilt.'  So  that  if  any  one  will  but  make  himself  half 
drunk  every  morning  early  (and  it  will  be  no  worse  than  a  venial  to  do  it 
purposely),  he  may,  whatever  wickedness  he  acts,  be  free  from  nxoital 
sin  all  his  life ;  and  thus,  he  that  lives  all  his  days  like  a  devil,  may  escape 
hell  notwithstanding,  and  be  saved  by  being  daily  half  drunk. 

There  are  multitudes  of  particular  sins  which  they  comprise  under  these 
seven  capitals,  and  call  them  their  daughters,  after  Chregory  and  Aquinas ; 
but  they  need  not  be  taken  notice  of  as  mortal  by  common  confessors,  mneh 
less  by  their  confitents,  for  such  confessors  need  not  know  whether  they  aie 
mortal  or  no,^  as  Angolus  tells  us  after  Henricus ;  and  so  must  absolve 
sinners,  though  they  never  resolve,  or  think  of  leaving  their  sins. 

Sect,  21.  By  the  premises  we  may  see  what,  and  how  many,  sins  max 
pass  for  venial  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  they  have  presumed  to  make 
them  so  without  evidence  from  Scripture,  as  even  a  Jesuit  will  acknov- 
ledge.^  The  maxims  they  proceed  on  therein  (though  eternal  life  or  death 
depend  on  it)  are  purely  their  own  conceits  ;  no  wonder  if  they  leave  them 
at  great  uncertainty.  Many  sins  are  believed  to  be  venials  which  are 
mortal,  says  Bonaventure,  and  it  is  most  difficult  to  discern  them.*  So  that 
they  have  no  sufficient  direction  from  any  rule,  no,  not  their  own  ;  but  thej 
are  encouraged  to  venture  upon  all  this  wickedness  in  the  dark  and  blind- 
fold. The  instances  I  have  given  may  serve  for  a  test ;  there  is  a  world 
more,  nor  have  I  picked  out  all  the  worst ;  more  time  and  diligence  may 

^  An  actus  mali,  qnos  ebrius  facit  in  ebrietate  eziatens,  sint  peccata^  si  foinicehir. 
81  occidat,  &c  ad  hoc  respondent,  S.  Tho.  ii.  ii  q.  el.  art  iv.  Cajetan.  Sylvest.  et  re- 
sponsio  in  his  conBietit — quando  culpabilis  fait  ebrietas — qaando  non  erat  eolitas 
talia  mala  facers,  nee  timebantur,  tunc  non  sunt  nova  peccata,  in  Tol.  1.  viii.  e.  Ixi. 

'  Parvitas  jndicii,  qualem  habent  semi-dormientes  et  semi-ebrii  vel  adeo  tnrbeti,  licet 
safficiat  ad  veniale,  non  tamen  ad  mortale. — Naoar,  pmlnd.  ix.  n.  xii. 

'  Quando  semi-dormientes,  vel  semi-ebrii  quidviB  patraverint,  cnm  parrittte  jodicii 
aperte  laborent,  et  lethali  culpa  redduntur  immnnes.  Graff.  L  i.  cap.  xIt.  n.  it.; 
Bonacin.  de  Matrim.  q.  iv.  panct.  vii.  n.  vi.  ubi.;  Kavar.  Cajetan.  et  alii  Goo- 
muniter. 

*  Alia  sunt  peccata,  qaas  sunt  filisB  peccatorum  capitalium,  et  de  talibns  non-ordi- 
nanus  non  tenetur  scire,  utrum  sint  mortalia  vel  non.  8ed  curatus  ordinarios,  nt 
episcopns,  archiepiscopus  et  c»teri  alii  superiores  tenentur  scire. — Smuv.  confessiaiT* 
n.  iii. 

^  Ex  Scripturis  divinis  quamvis  de  nultls  peccatis  constat,  quod  sunt  mortalia. 
tamen  vix  de  ullis  expresse  satis  videtur  constare,  quod  sint  tantnm  venialia.— ^fv^-  ^ 
VaUnt.  torn.  ii.  disp.  vi.  q.  xviii. 

^  Multa  enim  oreduntur  esse  venialia,  qua  mortalia  sunt^  et  diffieillimun  esi  is 
talibus  discemere,  ii.  dist  xxiv.  n.  liii. 
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discoyer  more  as  bad  or  worse.  Bat  by  these  we  may  discern,  that  what- 
ever the  Lord  hath  forbidden  in  his  law,  they  have  ways  to  reduce  it  to  the 
rank  of  venials ;  for  the  whole  matter  of  the  divine  law  is,  in  itself,  either 
of  less  or  greater  weight :  if  it  be  small,  or  they  please  to  count  it  so,  they 
conclude  presently,  upon  that  account,  it  is  not  mortal.  Whatever  appears 
not  to  be  a  grand  enormity,  whether  it  be  against  God,  others,  or  ourselves, 
must  be  yexual,  according  to  that  of  Richard  de  Sancto  Yictore.  Mortal 
jin  cannot  be  committed  by  any,  but  by  a  grand  corrupting  of  himself,  or 
contempt  of  God,  or  grievous  mischief  of  others ;  all  the  rest  are  venial.^ 
Whatever  is  not,  in  their  apprehension,  grand  and  grievous,  is  next  to 
nothing.  Yea,  one  member  of  the  three  is,  in  a  manner,  wholly  shrivelled 
away  into  yenials.  A  man  can  scarce  do  anything  against  himself  which 
will  be  big  enough  to  make  a  mortal  sin  of.^  Indeed,  it  may  seem  no  more 
than  requisite  to  make  it  no  crime  for  a  man  to  damn  himself,  when  they 
animate  him  to  venture  on  so  many  damnable  things,  as  if  they  were  nothing. 
Thus  they  serve  whatever  the  great  God  hath  forbidden,  which  they  have 
the  confidence  to  count  small ;  but  if  they  cannot  choose  but  think  it  great, 
they  have  other  expedients  to  level  it  (according  to  the  exigence  of  men's 
lusts),  and  diminish  it  into  a  venial.  To  make  it  more,  they  require  so  very 
much,  that  a  sinner  may  make  shift  enough  to  be  without  some  of  it,  and  so 
escape  the  mortalness  (as  they  will  have  him  dream)  though  he  practise  the 
wickedness.  That  any  sin  may  be  mortal,  there  must  be  judicium  inieg- 
rum,  an  entire  judgment,^  not  distracted,  not  weakened,  not  disturbed,  as 
they  prove  out  of  their  canon  law.  Also,  there  must  be  perfect  deliberation  ;^ 
it  is  venial  (how  grievous  soever  otherwise)  where  there  is  not  perfect  de- 
liberation. If,  by  any  means,  deliberation  not  only  in  itself,  but  in  its  per- 
fection, be  either  prevented,  and  the  thing  be  done  before  the  mind  take 
due  cognizance  of  it,  or  hindered  while  it  is  under  debate,  it  cannot  be 
mortal.  And  that  deliberation  may  be  perfect,  there  must  be  a  sufficient 
presenting  of  the  evil  in  its  object  and  its  circumstances.^  If  the  mind  only 
consider  the  advantage  or  pleasure,  and  not  the  sinfulness  and  danger,  it  is 
but  a  semi-deliberation,  and  not  full  enough  to  make  a  sin  mortal.  Besides, 
it  will  require  time  to  perfect  it,^  and  here  they  may  favour  the  sinner  as 
much  as  they  please,  by  determining  what  time  is  sufficient  for  human 
frailty ;  bat  if  he  be  in  haste,  and  do  not  stay  this  time,  because  he  is  so 
forward  to  sin,  he  will  but  sin  venially.     Finally,  there  must  be  full  consent 

^  Mortale  non  potest  a  quoquam  committi  sine  grand!  corraptione  sui,  ant  contemptu 
Dei,  ant  gravi  besione  proximi ;  et  reliqua  omnia  esse  venialia. — Vid.  Sl  Clear.  Probl. 
xiv.  p.  88. 

'  Qnando  sunt  contra  bonum  proprium  tantum,  sunt  magna  ex  parte  venialia. 

'  Ad  constituendam  peccatnm  mortale  judicium  integrum  requiritnr,  Navar.  cap. 
xvi  n.  viii.  Ad  constituendum  peccatum  mortale  integrum  judicium  requiri  debet, 
cap.  i.  de  delict,  puor.  Graff.  3.  1.  c.  xiv.  n.  iv.  Keqniritur  plena  advertentia,  et  non 
Bufficit  semiplena^  qualis  in  semiebriis,  semidormientibus,  et  els  qui  alio  distrahuntur ; 
ut  Cajetan,  Navar.  et  alii  communiter  cum  Bonacin  de  Matr.  q,  iv.  punct  vii.  n.  vi. 
p.  318. 

*  Vid.  St.  Clar.  Probl.  xiv.  p.  79,  et  Tol.  1.  iv.  c  xii.,  Cajetan.  Sum.  v.  delect,  mores, 
p.  112. 

*  Veniale  ex  imperfectione  operis,  licet  in  re  gravi.  ubi  deest  perfecta  deliberatio, 
Tel  presentatio  sufficiens  malitiis  in  objecto,  ko,—St.  Clar.  ibid* 

*  Per  Buflacientem  deliberationem  intelligit  (Bonaventura)  tempua  sufficiens  ad 
deliberandum  postquam  ratio  B.dyeTtit--Sylve»L  v.  Consens.  n.  i.  InteUigitur  si 
advertentia  sit  satis  deliberata.  Nam  si  est  motus  surreptitius,  adeo  ut  sit  subita 
deliberatio,  non  autem  plena,  poterit  esse  veniale  (perjurium) :  scilicet  si  tempus  non 
Buppetebat  ad  plene  deliberandum. — Soto  de  Junt.  lib.  viii.  q.  ii.  art.  p.  271.  Sufficiens 
advertentia  et  deliberatio  non  habetur  sine  discorsu :  discuraud  autem  in  tempore  fit. 
— 5«ar.  de  Vot,  i.  i.  c.  ix. 
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of  will.  If  the  inferior  and  sensual  part  take  never  so  much  complacency  in 
a  wicked  thing,  jet  so  long  as  the  superior  takes  no  notice  of  it,  there  is  no 
harm ;  it  is  certainly  no  more  than  a  venial.^  Or  if  the  superior  part  takes 
cognizance  of  it,  and  be  some  way  inclined  to  the  wickedness,  yet  that  may 
not  make  it  criminal,  for  every  inclination  is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose, 
but  full  consent  of  wiU,  such  as  is  perfectly  deliberate ;  neither  is  a  taeit 
and  constructive  consent  sufficient.*  A  neglect  to  wpel  or  suppress  the 
delight  in  sin,  with  some  reluctancy  of  reason,  is  wiUi  Bonaventure  con^ 
structive  consent,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  doctors,  is  no  mortal  sin. 
Now  if  there  be  not  a  concurrence  of  all  these,  the  horrideat  crime  that  can 
be  perpetrated  will  be  a  venial.  If  a  man  should  blaspheme  God,  or  enzse 
Christ,  or  renounce  the  faith,  or  murder  his  own  father,  or  ravish  his  o«b 
child  or  mother,  or  fire  cities  and  countries,  yet  if  he  did  it  not  with  snch 
perfection  of  judgment,  deliberation,  and*  consent  as  is  expressed,  it  wouW  be 
a  petty  fault.  And  he  may  be  easily  furnished  with  many  things,  which  will 
any  of  them  so  weaken  this  as  not  to  hurt  him.  IgnorancOy  drowsmess, 
disorder  by  drink,  inconsiderateness,  negligence,  forgetftdness,  precipitancy, 
natural  or  accidental,  levity,  passion,  custom  or  habit,  and  the  like,  will 
serve  to  excuse  any  wickedness  from  mortal  guilt.  Let  me  but  add  one 
more  (which  serves  to  make  clear  work) :  the  opinion  of  their  doctors,  one 
or  more,  will  make  any  crime  not  to  be  mortal  to  him  that  follows  it.  Anj 
person  upon  this  ground  may  venture  upon  the  most  deadly  sin  as  if  it  were 
venial.  It  will  be  no  more  dangerous,  for  he  is  to  be  absolved,  by  tbeir 
doctrine,  though  he  declares  that  he  will  not  forsake  such  a  sin.  The  con- 
fessor ought  to  absolve  him,  though  in  his  own  opinion,  and  the  judgment 
•  of  other  divines  also,  it  be  a  mortal  crime.^  This  is  their  common  doctrine, 
delivered  by  multitudes  of  their  writers  ;*  so  that  hereby  a  fiur  way  is  opened 
to  leave  no  mortal  sin  in  the  world,  at  least  in  the  oonsoienoes  of  all  that 
will  regard  their  doctors.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fitf  greatest  part  of  sins  the 
world  is  guilty  of  are,  by  this  and  their  other  maxims,  become  peccadilloes, 
and  they  bid  fair  for  all.  The  principles,  by  virtue  of  which  they  have  done 
so  much  already,  a  little  improved  (though  extended  no  further  than  thej 
will  reach),  would  go  near  to  leave  no  deadly  sin  at  all.  To  be  sure,  he  that 
will  regulate  himself  by  their  maxims,  may  act  any  wickednesa  in  the  world 

^  Contingit  igitni  delectari  ad  apprehensionem  deleetabilis,  ante  adveraionon  delw- 
tationis,  et  hoc  est  seDsualitatiB,  et  absque  dubio  est  veniale  peccatum. — BonoMiUm*, 
ii.  diet.  zxiv.  n.  Izziv. 

»  Vid.  Bona7«nt.  ibid.  n.  Ixiv. 

•  Negligentia  repellendi  complacentiam,  cnm  displicentia  rationia  de  ea,  Becnndnm 
Bonaventur.  est  consensus  interpretativus :  quod  non  est  mortale  peccatum  secradnm 
multos  magistros.— fijyiv.  v.  Consensua.  n,  i.  Necessaria  est  positira  complaoeiitia-^ 
non  sufficit  consensus  interpretativus.  Cajetan.  et  alii  in  Bonacin.  ibid.  n.  viii. ;  nU 
Jo.  Sane.  disp.  xxi.  n.  iii.  et  ibi. ;  Adrian.  Cajetan.  Annilla.  Navar.  D.  Thom.  D. 
Bonavent  et  xxx.  alii. 

*  Si  p»nitens  nollet  agnoscere  tale  quod  peccatum,  nihilomintia  abaolvat  earn,  Ac, 
quia  ex  quo  ille  credit  opinionem  quam  sequitur  ease  veram,  innizus  authoritate  pro- 
babili,  non  videtur  peccare  mortaliter :  et  sic  debet  absoM.— -Sy&wt  aecnndum  <W- 
redum.  y.  Confess,  iii.  n.  xi.  Si  diversitas  esset  inter  doctores,  et  pnnitena  ex  aliqwi 
rationabili  causa  vult  adheerere  uni  opinioni,  non  est  sibi  denegenda  absolntio :  sed 
suss  conscientia  relinquenda.  Caveat  igitur  confessor,  ne  sit  praceps  in  dando  sen- 
tentiam  de  mortali,  ubi  sunt  varisB  opiniones  doctomm. — Anff^  Sam.  v.  Confess,  ir. 
n.  iii.  et  xiii. 

»  Gofredus,  Antoninus,  Roaella,  Annilla,  Angelus,  Sylveet  Conradua,  Ledesma, 
Soto,  Medina,  Nayar,  in  cap.  xxiii.  n.  xxxi.  et  in  Suarez.  tom.  iv.  disp.  xxxiL  sect  t. 
et  Victorel,  1.  iii.  c.  xx. 

Near  fifty  of  their  authors  aro  produced  for  this  by  Jo.  Sanoiua,  disp.  xxxiii.  n.  ut. 
pp.  228,  224. — Vid  Bonadn,  et  in  eo  alios,  tom.  i.  disp.  v.  q.  vii.  pnnct.  iv.  n.  xxTJ. 
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without  fear  of  deadly  guilt.  And  hereby  it  appears  plainly  how  very  need- 
less holinees  of  life  is  in  that  church  (which  pretends  to  a  monopoly  of  all 
the  holiness  on  earth),  siDce  by  their  doctrine  they  may  not  only  neglect 
acta  of  piety,  righteousness,  and  common  honesty,  but  may  live  securely  in 
practices  opposite  to,  and  inconsistent  therewith.  They  may  continue  in 
castomaiy  blaspheming  of  God,  in  common  swearing  and  peijuries,  in  per- 
tidionsness  to  God  and  men ;  in  a  neglect  of  all  that  is  acceptable  in  divine 
worship  ;  m  a  total  profanation  of  all  time  which  is  indeed,  or  in  their  ac- 
coanty  holy ;  in  impiousness  and  disobedience  to  parents  or  superiors  ;  in 
divers  degrees  of  uncleanness  and  murder ;  in  variety  of  cheats  and  stealing ; 
in  unfaithfulness  as  to  breach  of  promise  and  compacts ;  in  all  falseness  and 
lying,  everywhere,  and  upon  all  occasions ;  in  slandering  or  detraction,  in 
covetouaness  or  prodigality,  which  they  vriLl ;  in  unmercifulness  and  out- 
rageous passions ;  in  pride  and  ambition ;  in  vain  glory  and  hypocrisy  ;  in 
Hattery  or  cunning ;  in  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  &c. ;  in  sins  against  God 
and  man,  against  godliness,  righteousness,  mercy,  charity, — ^in  any  of  these, 
a  little  modified  in  all  of  them,  and  many  more  than  I  can  reckon.  They 
may  persist  in  them  impenitently  to  the  death,  and  yet  (if  impostors  may  be 
trusted  rather  than  the  word  of  God)  not  fall  short  of  salvation  ;  their  doc- 
trine gives  them  encouragement  to  live  in  them  without  conscience,  and  die 
in  them  without  repentance.  It  takes  off  the  motives  which  might  work 
upon  either  fear  or  love  (the  main  principles  of  such  motions  in  us)  to  for- 
sake them.  They  are  taught  by  their  best  authors  that  these  sins  may 
stand  well  with  their  love  to  God ;  that  they  do  not  so  much  as  impair  the 
habit  of  charity  ;^  that  they  do  not  hinder  the  increase  of  grace,  or  the 
effects  of  thpir  sacraments ;'  that  they  do  not  stain  the  soul  ;*  that  they 
hazard  not  God's  favour  thereby;  that  they  displease  not  God,  that 
they  are  not  against  his  will  ;*  that  they  are  consistent  with  a  perfect 
fulfilling  of  the  law;^  that  they  have  not  perfectly  the  nature  of  sin  ;® 
that  they  are  not  agamst  the  law,  but  only  beside  it  ;^  or  if  they  be  against 
it  in  any  respect,  as  some  of  them  think,^  yet  against  no  precept,  the  ob- 
servance of  which  is  necessary  for  salvation,  or  not  against  the  end  of  the 
law,^  which  is  charity  ;  that  they  are  but  as  specks  or  motes,^^  we  may  look 
on  them  as  nothing,^^  that  without  the  interposal  of  mercy  they  are  such  in 
their  own  nature,"  as  ought  to  be  passed  by,  they  deserve  pardon.^*  They  do 

'  £x  consensu  omnium  neqne  tollnnt  neque  minuunt  habitnm  chtaHAtiB.— BeUarm. 
de  Amiss,  grat.  1.  i.  c.  xiii.  p.  91. 

*  Aetnale  peccatum  veniale  non  esse  obicem  in  eucharistia  Mocet)  D.  Thomas, 
unde  k  fortiore  idem  diceret  de  ctsteris  sacramentis  quia  minus  digna  sunt ;  de  Bap- 
tism© affirmat  Scotus,— freqiientiores  Theologi. — Suar. *tom,  iii.  disp.  vii.  p.  182. 

3  Aquinas  proprio  loquendo  peccatum  veniale  non  causat  maculam  in  anima,  i.  2, 
q.  Ixxxix.  art  i. 

*  Bonavent.  ii.  dist.  xlii.;  Soto  de  nat.  et  gr.  1.  i.  c.  iv.  p.  182. 

^  Neque  obsiant  quominus  justi,  perfect!  etiam  dicantur. — Soio,  ihid, 

*  Non  habet  perfectam  rationem  peccati.— ^^'fuu  i.2,  q.  Ixxxviii.  art.  i.  ad  primum. 
7  Non  est  contra  legem   sed  prater  legem. — Idem,  ibid.  Lombard  ii.  Sentent. 

dist.  XXXV.  Bonaventur.  ii.  dist.  xliii.  Scotus  a  quo  vocatur  consilium,  quod  in- 
fringitur  per  peccatum  veniale,  in  St,  Clar.  ibid.  p.  79.  Bellarm.  de  Justific.  1.  iv. 
c.  xiv. 

8  Durandus,  Major,  Vega.  Rada.  Herrera.  "  Estius.  Becanu. 

^^  Isti  ergo  Titioriim  atqne  lapsuam  quotidiaoi  n»vnli,  licet  Christiani  hominis  vitam 
quasi  palvisculo  aspergant,  baadqnaqaam  tamen  defoedant  torpiter. — Lindanug, 

'1  Modicum  pro  nihilo  oensetur. — Cajetan, 

^*  BeUarm.  De  Amiss,  grat.  1.  i.  o.  xiv.  p.  9fiw 

^  Veniale  ex  se  venia  dignnm,  Aquinas  i.  2,  q.  lixxviii.  art  i.  Veniale  dicitor  qaod 
est  venia  dignnm,  Bellarm.  ibid.  p.  Si'— Cajetan* 

£stius,  ii.  sent,  dist  xlii.  sect  vi. 
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not  (as  they  teach)  deserve  eternal  punishment,  and  the  Lord  (as  they 
blaspheme)  wonld  be  unjust,^  if  he  should  condemn  any  for  them.  So  that 
not  only  as  long  as  God  is  merciful,  but  while  he  is  just,  the  practice  of 
these  sins  is  safe.  Neither  love  to  God,  nor  fear  of  his  displeasure,  nor 
dread  of  hell,  nor  desire  of  heaven,  nor  a  design  for  perfection,  need  move 
them  to  abandon  any  one  of  these  sins.  They  need  not  fear,  how  much 
soever  they  multiply  or  abound  in  them ;  if  they  should  commit  miUions  of 
them  in  a  day,  and  continue  the  practice  all  ^e  days  of  a  long  life,  this 
would  not  damn  them  ;  for  all  the  venial  sins  in  the  world,  if  they  meet  in 
one  man,  would  not  amount  to  so  much  as  one  damning  sin.'  They  maj 
commit  lliem  not  only  out  of  ignorance  or  infirmity,  but  with  a  high  hand 
out  of  contempt.^  They  may  praise  themselves  or  others  for  them,^  they 
may  boast  of  and  glory  in  them,^  they  may  perpetrate  them  out  of  malice.* 
They  may  be  so  far  from  resolving  to  leave  them,  as  it  will  be  but  a  small 
fault,  to  bind  themselves  by  oath  to  commit  them,'  and  call  God  to  witness, 
that  they  will  thus  sin  against  him.  They  may  die  with  resolution  to  contiooe 
therein,^  if  they  might  live;  yea,  they  may  breathe  out  their  souls  with 
delight  and  complacency  in  these  sins,  and  yet  be  saved.*  To  conclude, 
mark  how  they  may  act  and  multiply,  and  persist  in  them,  and  then  view 
the  nature  and  quality  and  number  of  them,  or  guess  thereat  by  the  severals 
premised ;  and  tiien  suppose  a  man  living  after  the  rules  of  these  conscieD- 
tious  doctors  and  casuists,  and  taking  but  part  of  that  liberty  which  the 
Boman  divinity  allows,  such  a  man  would  pass  for  a  good  catholic  with 
them,  and  be  holy  enough,  according  to  the  holiness  left  among  them,  and 
made  necessary  by  them ;  yet,  even  by  the  rules  of  heathen  morality,  he 
would  appear  Httle  better  than  a  monster.  So  faithf ally  do  they  retain,  and 
so  much  do  they  regard  the  rules  of  Christ  in  forming  the  maTims  of  their 
new  divinity,  that  sober  heathenism  would  be  ashamed  thereof ;  and  so  like 
is  practical  popery  to  true  Christianity,  in  that  wherein  the  reality  and 
triumphant  splendour  of  it  consists,  innocency  and  purity  I  If  an  atheist 
had  a  mind  to  render  the  Christian  name  odious,  and  to  represent  Chris- 
tianity with  a  black  and  detestable  visage  to  the  sober  part  of  the  world ;  if 
he  had  a  design  to  make  men  believe  that  Christ  was  a  minister  of  uniight- 

^  Negamns—posBe  Deum  juste  panire  peo<»tam  qnodlibet,  etiam  veniale,  pcana  omorom 
graviasima,  qiue  est  mors  sterna. — BeUarm,  ibid-  p.  92,  et  de  Pnrgat  L  L  c  vii.  p*  1359. 

*  Etiamsi  omnia  pecoata  venialia  simul  colligerentnr  in  tinum,  nunqoam  effioereat  id, 
qaod  facit  nnum  leUiale. — Bellarm,  ibid.  p.  91. 

^  Non  quasi  ipse  oontemptos  et  vilipensio  ▼enialiom  sit  mortale-— quia  nnllibi  est 
proceptam  at  istam  onram  habeamns,  sed  consalitar  tantum,  Sylvest.  v.  peooat.  n.  h. 
Peccare  venialiter  ex  oontemptu  infra  limites  venialis,  non  est  peoeatum  mortale.— 
Cajetan.  Sam.  ▼.  contemptus,  Lopez,  cap.  i.  p.  8,  Metina,  ibid.,  Graff.  1.  i  c  ziv. 
n.  yiii.  ibid.,  Aqainas  ii.  2,  q.  ovii.  art.  iii. 

*  Navar.  cap.  xxii.  n.  xtii.  et  xvi 

s  Secos  etiamsi  gloriaretar  de  re  peccati  venialis  solam,  qaoniam  sic  non  essrt 
mortalis  vana  gloria,  Angel.  Snm.  v.  van.  gl.  n.  i.,  Cajetan.  Sam.  ▼.  glor.  vana.  £st 
mortale  cum— laodant  alios  et  jactant  de  peccatis  mortalibos  qoae  feoerant^  aeons  esset 
de  veniali,  qaoniam  non  est  contra  Denm. — Angel,  r,  Jactantia,  n.  i. 

*  Contingit  tamen  propter  ioperfectionem  actas,  esse  veniale  peocatam  ex  malitia : 
at  siquis  vana  mendacia  eligit  dicere  ex  intentione  hujos  mal^  quod  est  vane  mentiri, 
et  non  propter  aliud. — Cajetan,  Sum.  v.  malitia. 

'  Juramentum  de  peocato  veniali  peccatum  est,  si  tamen  fiat  cam  proposito  impleadt 
illud,  non  est  mortale,  Cajetan,  Soto,  Antoninus,  Sylvest.  Tabien.  Navar.  in  Soar.  d« 
Juram.  1.  iii.  o.  xix.  n.  iii. 

^  Potest  quis  dam  moritor,  habere  volnntatem  permanendi  in  peooato  veiuall— 
PHlarm.  de  PurgaU  1.  i.  o.  vii.  p.  1369. 

»  Potest  qaia  mori  in  complacentia  pecoatl-^/citm.  ibid,  cap.  x.  p.  1870. 

Cum  yeoialis  complacentia  potest  mori  ac  salvari-- /Sy/vM^.  Sum.  v.  Contritio.  a.  iii. 
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eonsness,  and  the  gospel  a  licentious  doctrine,  tending  to  debauch  mankind, 
he  would  need  no  more,  but  persuade  them  that  the  maxims  of  the  Roman 
divines  were  conformed  to  the  rules  of  the  gospel ;  but  then,  if  he  should 
attempt  to  prove  this  conformity,  he  might  as  easily  demonstrate  that  dark- 
ness is  light,  or  the  Alcoran  the  Christian  gospel. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
Many  enormom  crimes  are  no  eine  at  oUinAe  Boman  account. 

Sect.  1.  I  proceed  to  those  sins  which  they  will  have  to  be  no  sins,  but 
need  not  stay  long  here,  having  given  a  large  account  of  those  which  they 
make  venial ;  since  betwixt  these,  and  no  sins,  there  is  little  difference  in 
their  doctrine,  and  none  in  their  practice.  I  need  not  stay  to  shew  how  it 
is  no  sin  with  them  to  vilify  the  Scriptures  (the  written  word  of  God),  or  to 
rob  him  of  the  sole  glory  of  his  mediation,  and  to  give  much  thereof  to  others, 
in  all  its  parts  and  specialities,  merit,  satisfaction,  intercession ;  or  to  put 
their  trust  in  others  besides  God,  for  things  which  he  alone  can  give,  and 
for  which  he  only  is  to  be  relied  on,  and  tl^s  not  only  in  saints  and  angels, 
bat  their  images,  and  their  imaginary  relics.  And  how  it  is  no  sin  in  tiiieir 
account  to  abide  in  ignorance,  unbelief,  impenitency,  or  to  live  without  the 
love  and  fear  of  God,  and  the  exercising  of  other  graces ;  by  what  is  already 
premised  this  is  sufficiently  manifested. 

To  resist  the  inspirations  of  God,^  drawing  us  to  the  observance  of  his 
commands,  or  withdrawing  us  from  wickedness,  is  no  special  sin,  t.  e.  we 
oontraot  no  other  kind  of  guilt  thereby,  than  if  we  had  sinned  without  any 
Buch  inspirations  to  withhold  us  from  it.  Thus  it  will  be  no  fault  at  all  to 
quench  the  motions  of  God*s  Spirit,  induciorg  us  to  turn  to  him,  to  love  him, 
to  repent,  &c.,  or  dissuading  us  from  blasphemy,  perjury,  adultery,  murder, 
or  any  other  crime.'  And  yet  if  a  man  be  ready  to  commit  any  wickedness, 
it  will  be  no  sin  for  another  to  invite  him  to  do  it.  Thus  far  men  may  pro- 
mote all  sin  in  others,  and  resist  the  Spirit  of  God,  moving  against  it.  As 
for  evil  spirits,  they  conclude  it  no  sin,  for  good  men,  by  special  instinct  or 
revelation,  to  make  use  of  the  ministry  of  devils;^  they  tell  us  that  to 
apply  themselves  to  devils  to  know,^  or  obtain  any  thing  of  them,  is  to  have 
some  familiarity  and  society  with  those  damned  spirits  (unless  it  be  the 
better  to  expel  them  out  of  the  possessed),  yet  they  teach  it  is  no  sin  to 
inquire  of  the  devil  in  a  possessed  person,  what  his  name  is,  and  wherefore  he 
vexes  that  person,  and  what  devils  are  his  associates,  and  the  like.  But  he 
must  not  believe  the  devil,  though  he  tell  him  (for  this  would  be  as  bad  as 
necromancy)  ;^  yet  if  he  believe  him  not,  none  can  tell  how  the  devils  answer- 

^  Si  tamen  ooDtingat  speoiales  inspirationes  dari  a  Deo,  qoaodo  se  offert  oeoasio  fran* 
gendi  aliqaod  prssceptam,  et  homo  resiateos  inspirationiboB  prflBeeptnm  tranagrediatnr ; 
Dollo  nodo  speciale  peooatam  oommittit,  quia  resistit  ioapirationi.'Wo.  tSanc  select,  dispw 
Yii.  n.  zi.  p.  86. 

*  Ex  sententia  Cajetani  et  Navar.  in  Vasqaez,  Opiuc.  moral,  dab.  iii.  p.  24. 

*  Sylvest.  Sam.  v.  adjurat  n.  ii. 

^  Si  qnis  eos  adjaret---ad  aliqaid  ab  lis  sctendam,  aat  ad  aliqaod  obseqainm  per  eos 
ooDseqaendnm,  est  illioitam  1,  qaia  boo  pertinet  ad  qaandam  socieUtem,  vel  familiarita- 
tem  cam  ipsis. — Sylvest.  Som.  v.  adjara.  n.  ii.  Lieite  adjoramos  in  omnibus  ot  de  eor* 
pore  eipellator,  atpata,  qaod  saam  nomen  fateatur— similiter  ot  dieat  caosam  vexandi 
bominem — licet  ooo  credamas,  ko, 

*  Qaod  si  ei  orederet,  at  neoromantioi,  oredo  esse  mortale,  qaia  pertinet  ad  amicitiam. 
^Ilnd.  n.  iii 
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ing  him  in  those  inqniries  can  eontribute  any  thing  to  his  expolsion. 
They  declare  also,  that  it  is  lawfiil  to  use  adjurations  to  the  devils  who 
possess  no  person,  not  to  assist  those  tiiat  do,  or  to  apply  thems^yes  to  the 
great  devils,  to  cast  out  the  less.^ 

Sect.  2.  So  far  we  see  (and  further)  they  may  deal  with  the  devil ;  how 
they  may  deal  with  God  we  saw  before.  Though  the  whole  body  of  popeiy 
be  corrupt,  yet  there  is  nothing  more  leprous  than  their  worship.  They 
think  it  not  needful  that  it  shodd  be  conformed  to  the  divine  rule  in  any 
thing,  either  as  to  the  end,  or  manner,  or  matter,  or  object,  yet  it  is  tran- 
scendently  good  in  their  own  eyes,  no  sin  in  it,  even  when  Uiere  is  nothing 
else.  For  what  sordid  and  wicked  ends  they  think  it  fit  to  worship  €k)d, 
we  have  discovered  already,  and  also  in  what  an  irreligious  manner.  To 
this  latter,  let  me  add,  what  I  meet  with  in  Angelus,  when  he  is  inqaizing, 
whether  attention  or  devotion  be  necessary  in  their  divine  service  (a  strange 
question  it  might  seem  among  any  called  Christians,  if  their  divine  service 
were  the  worship  of  Qod),  he  tells  us  their  gloss  maintains  that  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  it  (their  service)  with  the  mouth,  though  not  with  the  heart,  and 
that  many  other  canonists  agree  therein.'  Thus  it  seems  they  onderrtand 
the  pope's  law  for  divine  worship ;  so  as  to  approve  that  in  plain  tanos 
which  Christ  expressly,  and  the  prophets  before  him,  condemns ;  so  as  to 
declare  to  the  world,  that  the  church  of  Rome  makes  no  other  wor^ip  jnecea- 
sary,  than  what  Christ  hath  openly  branded  as  vain,  false,  and  hypocritical, 
Isa.  xxix.  14,  and  Mat.  xv.  7-9. 

The  sense  of  their  divines  agrees  so  well  with  the  canonists,  and  as  little 
with  Christ  (though  it  be  expressed  in  other  terms),  that  the  contradiction 
to  him  is  not  so  open  though  it  be  as  fulL  Angelus  himself^^  and  Sylvester 
after  him,  with  others,  determine  that  wandering  in  one  that  observes  it, 
when  it  is  but  as  to  the  inward  act^  though  it  be  temerarious  4nd  grievous, 
is  not  mortal  unless  it  be  out  of  contempt,^  the  plain  English  of  which  is  this : 
the  departing  of  the  mind  and  heart  from  God  in  worship,  willin^y  and  wit* 
tingly,  how  great  soever  it  be,  is  a  small  fitult,  if  any,  unless  to  this  ne^eet 
of  God  a  greater  contempt  be  added,  whereas  the  contempt  of  God  herein  is 
veiy  great  His  reason  is  that  which  others  give,  because  the  church  is  no4 
to  judge  of  mere  inward  acts  f  and  therefore,  if  a  minister  of  the  chureh, 
when  he  is  at  service,  mind  something  else,  he  seems  to  be  no  transgressor 
of  the  precept  by  that  act.* 

He  tells  us  out  of  Aquinas  (what  vre  saw  the  rest  of  them  do  before)  that 
they  need  not  continue  actually  attentive  in  worship,  but  only  virtually, 

>  Hac  etiam  ratione  non  solam  lioet  adjnrare  dsBmooM  non  obeidentta,  ne  adjsvwt 
obsidentes :  sed  eiiam  saperiorea,  at  ezpellant  inferiorea. — Id.  t6td 

'  Qaoad  attentioa«m  vel  devotioaem,  Qonritnr  atmm  poooent  mortalitor  boo  dioeata 
offloiam  devote  et  stndiofle  ?  Reap.  Glosaa  tenet,  qnod  aafficit  dioere  ore,  licet  noo 
corde,  et  onm  ea  ooncnrrant  molti  GanoniBtn  in  o>  do\enioB,r^AngeL  Sum.  ▼.  bora, 
n.  zxvii. 

Similiter  non  peoeat  mortaliter  qai  verba  qnidem  dieit,  aad  ad  iUa  bod  attaadit: 
quoniam  enm  prAoeptam  de  dicendo  horaa  sit  de  jure  poailivo^  bob  refertar  Biai  ad  ea, 
qua)  snb  judicio  hamano  eadere  poesunt :  et  iata  sunt  qnflB  exeroentar  per  aetaa  ostorietai, 
non  antem  interiores.  Et  boo  idem  videtnr  volnisie  Sootaa  ib  iv.— HoationA  atiaai. 
— Idem.  Pet.  de  Palnd.  Som.  Roael.  v.  Hone* 

'  Verb.  HorsB.  n.  xzvii.  aopra. 

^  Evagatio  autem  advertanUs  leonndnm  aetam  iatertorem  aolum,  lioei  ait  temeraria  al 

gravis  forte,  non  tamen  est  mortale.  nisi  propter  oootamptom.^87lT.  v.  bora.  n.  zia.; 
oaella.  v.  hora ;  seoundom  Petr.  Palndao. 

>  Quia  ecclesia  non  habet  judicare  de  aotibns  interioribns  mere. — Uierqu4.  ibid, 

*  Propter  qnod  minister  eoelesia,  lioet  dieendo  offidnm  aliad  eogitet;  bob  ridetar 
transgressor  pneoepU  ex  natnra  faoU— ^n^«/ii*,  ibid.  RoMa.  iWd, 
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idestyi£  they  intend  to  perform  service  when  they  are  going  abont  it,  that 
will  maka  them  pass  for  attentive  enough  all  the  while,  though  their  minds 
be  carried  away  after  other  things  when  they  are  at  it,  and  never  heed  the 
worship  in  hand.^  This  is  the  common  sense  of  their  authors,  as  if  they 
shoold  gravely  tell  ns  that  a  man  who  goes  into  company  with  some  intent 
(aetoal  or  virtual)  to  be  sober,  but  presently  falls  to  his  cups,  is  overcome 
and  continues  dnxnk  divers  hours,  yet  he  may  be  said  to  be  sober  all  the 
while  he  is  drunk,  by  virtue  of  his  first  intention.  And  so  we  should  wrong 
the  Romanists  if  we  did  not  think  they  would  have  as  much  of  true  worship 
and  religion  in  their  service  as  that  man  has  of  sobriety  all  the  time  he  is 
dead  drunk. 

Sect.  8.  But  there  is  not  any  more  horrid  abuse  of  divine  worship  than 
that  which  they  are  guilty  of  in  reference  to  its  object ;  for  besides  what 
they  determine  concerning  divine  worship  to  be  given  to  other  things  besides 
God,  it  is  no  sin  with  them  to  worship  the  utensils  of  their  worship,  the 
▼easels,  books,  tables,  linen,  and  priestly  vestments,  bemg  once  dedicated  to 
divine  service,  and  made  holy  by  the  charm  of  a  consecration.  Antonius 
Cordoba  says  they  are  to  be  worshipped  for  themselves,^  and  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Glyehtovius  they  are  to  have  a  worship  distdnct  from  his  worship, 
to  whose  honour  they  are  dedicated.'  Yasquez  will  have  them  worshipped 
relatively  (as  images,  to  whom  he  gives  divine  adoration)  with  respect  to 
him  in  whose  service  they  are  nsed.^ 

It  is  no  sm  to  worship  the  word  Jesus,  whether  it  be  pronounced  or 
written,  and  some  will  have  honour  given  to  the  word  for  itself ;  so  Gorduba 
and  otliers.^  Some  will  hove  the  word  worshipped  together  with  him  that  it 
signifies,  as  the  image  and  the  exemplar  are  both  worshipped  together,  so 
that  they  will  have  the  word  Jesus  to  be  worshipped  as  the  image  of  Jesus.^ 

It  is  no  sin  to  worship  the  accidents  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist, 
vrhere  the  object  worshipped  is  not  only  Christ  there,  nor  is  it  the  substance 
of  bread  and  wine  (for  they  say  there  is  no  substance  left),  but  that  which 
they  worship  is  the  colour,  figure,  or  taste  of  the  elements.  The  colour, 
when  there  is  nothing  that  is  coloured ;  the  tartness,  when  there  is  nothing 
that  is  tart ;  the  roundness,  when  there  is  nothing  that  is  round.  To  these 
wonderful  (not  to  say  monstrous)  accidents,  some  will  have  a  single  wor- 
ship due,'  but  that,  the  very  same  worship  that  is  due  to  Christ,  and  besides 
that  divine  adoration,  which  is  common  to  them  with  Christ,  will  have  also 
a  proper  worship  given  without  reference  to  Christ ;  but  all  of  them  agree 

'  Tone  Tidetar  manere  seenndnm  ▼irtotem,  qatim  accedit  ad  orationem  cnm  inten- 
tiooe  mliqoid  impetraodi,  yel  Deo  debitam  obsequiam  reddendi :  edamsi  in  proseontione 
mens  ad  alia  rapiatDr. — Idem,  ihicL 

Adverto  tammi  qaod  intentio  debiui  et  aotnalia,  si  adsil  io  principio  vooalis  oratioms, 
lieet  pottoa  mens  eTagetnr  (nisi  talis  evagatio  intermmpat  primam  intentioneai  per 
contranam  intentioDem)  sio  est  meritoria  et  impetrativa  oratio  vocalis  sine  attentione, 
per  yirtatem  primie  intentionis. — Idem.  v.  oratio,  n.  z. ;  Rosella,  v.  bora ;  Sootns,  ibid. 

'  Yasqaes  de  adoratione  1.  ii.  disp.  viii.  e.  x.  n.  ooczlii.  Posse  seonndnm  se,  oaltnm 
deferri  nbos  saeris,  sio  docet  Antonins  de  Gorduba,  et  alii  recentiores. 

'  Yasis  et  aliis  rebns  saoris  ioanimis  ooncedit  cnltam  aliqnem,  distinotam  a  ealta  il- 
lios,  in  oajns  honorem  dieats  sant. — Idem,  ilrid.  o.  ii.  n.  eoclx. 

*  Ibid.  e.  z.  n.  eeczliY. 

'  IpsI  etiam  vod  seenndnm  se,  eenset  honorem  aliqnem  tribm. — Ibid.  n.  ecoilii. 

*  ^mnl— cnm  Gbristo  qnem  signiflcat  vox  ilia. — Ibid,  n.  ccoxliii.  Idem  qnod  de 
tmagino,  de  yoee  qnoqne  Jetus  et  aliis  rebns  inanimis,  manifesto  sequitnr,  et  quamvis 
dieervmos,  qnia  imagines  esempburibns  snbstitnnntnr,  ideo  cum  ipsis  adorari ;  quis  au- 
deat  asserere,  vocem  Jesus mt  soriptam  ant  prolatam,  in  locum  significati  non  snbrogari  1 
&c. — IbkL  n.  cecxKv. 

'  Alii  rtro  recentioros  eodem  modo  de  speciebns  sacramentalibus  atqne  de  ima- 
ginibus  docent :  nempe  eas  adorari  posse  eodem  motn,  et  adoratione  latriss  cum  Gbristo 
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that  they  are  to  be  adored  with  divine  worship,  and  some  say  that  this  ado- 
ration is  terminated  on  them,  as  the  worship  of  the  exemplar  upon  the 
image.^  They  will  not  only  have  the  manger  wherein  Christ  lay,  and  the 
thorns  wherewith  he  was  crowned,  and  the  spear  that  wounded  him,  to  be 
worshipped,  bat  the  pictore  of  these  when  they  are  bat  painted  ;'  they  are 
to  have  the  same  worship  which  the  trae  cross  has,  that  is,  divine  adon- 
tion  ;  and  so  are  natural  thorns  or  a  common  manger  or  spear  to  be  wor- 
shipped, when  they  are  made  use  of  to  adorn  the  cross  or  to  set  off  the 
passion  of  Christ,  as  they  are  wont  theatrically  to  represent  it. 

It  is  no  sin  to  worship  anything  that  Christ  toached,  or  that  touched 
him,  how  injuriously  soever.  Therefore,  they  teach  that  the  ass  upon  which 
Christ  rode  is  to  be  worshipped.  Hereby  it  appears,  says  Yasquez,  how 
rightly  the  ass  upon  which  Christ  did  ride  may  be  worshipped,*  and  that  Um 
very  Ups  of  Judas  (that  traitor  and  devil  as  Christ  calls  him)  for  kissing 
Christ,  when  he  betrayed  him,  for  that  very  act  wherein  he  shewed  himself 
a  traitor  and  devil,  are  to  be  worshipped.*  If  they  had  but  that  traitor's 
lips  they  would  reverently  and  devouUy  kiss,  that  is,  adore  them  ;  and  it  is 
strange  if  they  have  them  not  among  their  sacred  relics,  since  they  say  they 
have  the  foreskin  of  Christ  cut  off  at  his  circumcision,^  and  his  very  eonnle- 
nance  impressed  by  him  upon  a  white  cloth,*  for  one  would  think  these  as 
hard  to  come  by ;  however,  in  diverse  places  they  worship  something  sfc  a 
venture  which  they  count  so. 

It  is  no  sin  to  worship  the  imaginary  blood  which  flows  from  a  emeifix  or 
image  of  Christ,  when  it  is  wounded,  for  they,  being  given  up  to  believe  the 
most  ridiculoas  lies,  do  believe  that  such  blood  hath  issued  from  a  mere 
picture  or  image,^  they  keep  it  as  a  most  sacred  relic,^  and  it  is  to  be  wor* 
shipped  with  the  same  worship  they  give  to  Christ  himself.'  * 

sab  ipsis  oontento :  posse  etiam  secandnm  se,  propria  adoratione  ooli,  quss  hob  refonUnr 
ID  Cbristum  ibi  oontentum  siont  in  terminam  proximam  adorationis :  sod  Unqnam  ia 
motiyam  remotam,  sioat  de  ima^ibus,  et  de  nomine  Jtiu^  dooaeniuU— /d^i,  t6ML«,  ii. 
n.  ocolz. 

^  Kaodem  adorationem  qna  Cbristum  ibi  colimus,  ad  eas  terminari,  dicendnm  est  (at 
docet  Clandos  Cello,  vi.)  tied  per  accidens,  sicut  adoratio  exemplaris  in  imagiikem 
qnoqne  terminatnr.  Id  expresse  tradit  Algelus.  I.  ii.,  de  Euch.  e.  iii— /dfin,  ibid. 
^  '  Si  antem  pingeretar  sacrnm  prsdsepinm,  yel  Imnoea,  vel  spinea  oorona,  vel  aliqvid 
simile,  noa  miSns  qoam  ipsa  emx  in  veneratione  esse  debere.  Id  vero  qood  de  pietara 
vel  sculptnra  dicimus,  de  iisdem  rebas  naturalibos  dicendnm  esset,  si  in  omameDtum 
cracis,  et  monimentum  passionis,  vel  alterins  mysterii,  pnblice  ponereutar,  &c. — Idcm^ 
ibid,  1.  iti.  o.  vi.  disp.  ii.  n.  Ixxiii. 

^  Inde  etiam  constat,  qno  paoto  recte  possit  asinna,  eni  Christns  insedtt,  adonri< — 
Ibid,  n.  Ixxvi. 

^  Nil  tamen  obest,  qnominns  aliqois  sincera  fide,  et  recta  intentione,  affectam  etani- 
mnm  solum  in  Christum  intendens,  labia  Judss,  et  aUaqusB  iDJuste  Chnstma  tetigeniut, 
reverenter  oscoletur. — Ibid. 

"  Ex  dictis  iofertur  Cbristi  prsepuUnm  et  sangninem  relictnm  in  terris,  sive  sit  sab 
forma  sanguinis,  sive  sab  alia,  non  secundum  se,  hyperdulia,  sed  ex  affeota  lairiss  circa 
Christum  eodem  mota  adorationis  cum  ipso,  sicnt  alias  ejus  reliqnias,  adorandom  cess, 
at  notavit  Corduba  et  Sylvest.->/(i0m,  ibid.  disp.  iv.  n.  cxxv. 

^  Antiqua  etiam  traditione  constat  yultum  sanctum  Domini,  tempore  passtonia  warn  ia 
linteo  ezpressum  fuisse.  Qualis  Roms— et  in  Hispania  ostenditar— Tanrins  vero  mac- 
na  cum  yeneratione  servatur,  et  nee  minori  religione  colitnr  sindon,  qua  Christns  ia 
sepulchro  fait  involntos :  oai  impressam  reliquit  sni  corporis  fignram. — Idem^  iUi.  L  ii. 
disp.  ill.  c.  i.  n.  xxix.  7  Vi<i^  Aquinas  iii.  q.  liy.  art.  ii. 

^  One  at  Berytus,  in  Syria,  pierced  by  a  Jew,  related  in  a  book  ascribed  to  Athana- 
sins  falsely  (as  Bellarmine  confesses,  de  script  Ecdes.  p.  78})  of  which  our  author,  L  ii 
dbp.  iii.  c.  i.  n.  xxix, 

9  Idem  dicendnm  de  saajniine,  qai  ex  aliqaa  imagine  Christi  fluxifc,  nisi  qood  iUe  noa 
ratione  oontactus,  sed  reprsBsentationis  tantum  adorandns  est.-  Idem,ibid,  L  iii.  disp.  iv. 
c.  ii  n.  cxxv. 
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It  is  no  sin  to  give  divine  worship  to  any  man,  not  only  the  saints  in  hea- 
ven or  holy  persons  on  earth,  bat  any  men  whatever  in  the  world  (the 
wickedest  not  excepted),  may,  together  with  God,  have  divine  worship,  as 
the  image  has  with  the  exemplar,  since  every  man  is  the  living  image  of 
God.i  This  is  not  only  the  doctrine  of  Yasqtiez,  bnt  of  Alensis,  of  Wal- 
densis,  and  of  Cardinal  Cretan,  only  in  the  practice  of  this  there  mast  be 
cantion  ;  for  Albertas  Magnns  and  Aqninas  say  there  is  danger  lest  a  man 
being  of  more  excellency  than  an  image,  divine  worship  shoald  be  given  him, 
not  for  6od*s  sake  bnt  his  own  dignity,  bnt  where  this  danger  is  not,  they 
wonid  not  deny  bat  any  man  may  be  so  worshipped,  even  with  divine  wor- 
ship ;  BO  that  if  Panl  and  Barnabas,  with  the  Lycaonians,^  Acts  xiv.,  had  bat 
proceeded  with  the  caution  of  these  doctors,  and  taken  care  that  those  people 
shoald  so  worship  them  only  for  God*s  sake,  they  might  lawfully  have  ad- 
mitted the  worship  offered  them,  though  they  (not  learned  in  this  kind  of 
doctrine)  chose  rather  to  be  stoned  than  so  honoured. 

It  is  lawful  to  worship  not  only  rational  creatures,  but  anything  else  in 
the  whole  world,  whether  living  or  lifeless.*  Any  beast  or  creeping  thing 
may  be  worshipped  as  the  image  of  God,  which  IJiiey  hold  is  to  be  honoured 
with  divine  worship ;  so  that  not  only  the  planets,  stars,  the  queen,  and  the 
host  of  heaven  may  be  thus  adored  (for  which  the  Lord  condemns  Israel  and 
Judah  as  idolaters),  but  the  vilest  creature  that  lives  on  earth,  a  fly,  or  a 
frog,  or  a  serpent,  or  a  toad  may  be  thus  worshipped ;  yea,  meaner  crea- 
tures than  any  that  have  life,  any  inanimate  thing  whatsoever,  though  it  be 
but  a  wisp  of  straw.  That  is  our  author's  own  instance :  whereas,  says  he, 
the  Wickliffites  object  that  Christians  who  worship  images  may  as  weU  wor- 
ship a  vnsp  of  straw  {modnlum  straininis)^  The  same  Leontius  (upon 
whose  authority  he  grounds  all)  would  as  freely  grant  this  of  a  bit  of  straw, 
as  he  does  it  of  everything  else  in  the  world,  so  far  is  it  from  being  counted 
absurd  ;  yea,  they  may  worship  not  only  vile,  but  sordid  things ;  and  not 
only  God,  but  angels  and  saints  in  them,  qtuBvis  alia  res  mundi;  anything 
whatever  in  the  world,  whether  lifeless,  unreasonable,  or  rational,  may 
rightly  have  divine  worship  vnth  God.'  And  this  is  not  only  the  judgment 
of  their  fomous  Yasquez,  but  of  Cardinal  Cajetan,  and  in  consequence,  of 
them  all ;  for  those  great  wits  well  discerned  that  the  adoration  of  oUier 
things,  approved  and  practised  by  the  Bomanists,  could  never  be  defended, 
without  extending  their  principles  to  such  a  latitude.  Thus  it  is  manifest 
that  whatsoever  &e  apostate  Israelites  adored,  or  the  Egyptians  worshipped, 
or  the  Laplanders  do  worship,  or  the  grossest  and  the  most  ridiculous  idola- 

*  De  homlne,  qui  est  viva  Qei  iimilitndo  et  imago,  neo  aliqua  iDatitntione  in  cnltoni 
Dei  dedieata,  docent  Alexander,  Waldensia  et  Cajetan,  eum  posse  ease  adorationis  ma- 
teriam,  sient  de  imagine  picta  dixernnt :  hoc  est,  in  illo  et  per  illnm  ita  Deum  adorari 
posM,  at  ipse  etiam  homo,  eodem  motn,  et  signo  sabmissionis  oolatnr,  aicot  imago  cum 
exemplar! :  atqne,  idem  de  angelo  dicere  debent— /6td  disp.  i.  c  i.  n.  iv.,  et  cap.  iiL 
n.  xvii. 

*  Ubi  pericolum  non  asset,  non  negarent  adorari  posse  sicot  imaginem  pictam. — Ibid. 
'  Qnttvis  etiam  alia  res  mandi  sive  inanima,  et  irrationalis,  sive  rationalis,  ex  natura 

rei  et  secliuo  pericolo,  rite  cum  Deo,  stent  imago  ipsius  adorari  potest    Hano  opinionem 
tradit  Cajetan  2,  ii.  q.  ciii.  art.  iii.  ad  dnb.  iv.  Id  ducnit  Jjeontius. — Ibid,  o.  ii.  n.  v. 

*  Fmstra  igitnr  Wicliflstss  objiciebant  Christianis  imagines  oolentibns,  ipsos  qnoque 
modntnm  straminis  adorare  posse — idem  enim  Leontios,  de  modulo  stramiais,  quod  de 
qnacunqne  re  mundi,  libenter  fateretnr ;  tantum  abest,  nt  absnrdum  judicari  debeat.-^ 
Ibid  n.  X. 

*  In  bmtis  animantibus  et  rebus  sordidis,  Deo  exbibere  notam  sabmissionis,  primo  as- 
pectn  indecena  apparet:  id  tamen  nou  obest,  qnominos  snapte  natura  in  qualibet  re 
mundi  Deum  ipsum  adorare  lieeat :  imo  et  sanctos  homines  sea  angeloa,  si  eos  cum  re- 
bas  illis  cogitatione  nostra  possimus  conjungere. — Ibid.  n.  xi. 
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ters  in  the  world,  eyer  made  an  idol,  all  that,  with  moeh  more  and  wotm, 
may  lawfully  be  worshipped  by  popish  principles;  there  never  was  any 
idolatry  so  absnrd  or  horrid  in  the  world  bat  may  have  patronage  or 
excuse  by  this  doctrine. 

And  now  heaven  and  earth  being  famished  with  their  idols,  one  woaM 
think  they  need  go  no  farther,  bat  be  satisfied,  without  seeking  hell  for  any, 
yet  there  is  an  inquiry  which  reaches  that  too.  It  is  a  question  amongst 
them,  if  the  devil  should  appear  in  a  beam  of  light,  or  the  fonn  of  a  eraeifix, 
whether  that  apparition  may  be  worshipped  ?^  Antieidorensis,  Alexander, 
Aquinas,  Marsilius,  Adrian,  and  others,  will  not  allow  it  should  be  wor- 
shipped,  unless  conditionally,  and  with  a  condition  expressed ;  but  Yasques 
is  for  adoration  hereof  absolutely,  no  condition  expressed  f  and  be  has 
those  who  are  otherwise  minded  at  a  great  advantage,  because  they  eonelude 
for  worship  absolutely  in  a  parallel  case ;  for  they  will  have  a  oonBeorated 
host  to  be  worshipped  without  condition,  though  the  devil  were  in  it,  or 
lurked  under  it ;  and  if  they  think  he  would  be  worshipped  in  the  former 
without  the  interposal  of  a  condition,  he  will  be  worshipped  in  the  latter, 
where  they  will  have  no  condition  to  exclude  it.  I  conclude  this  with  what 
Holcott  determines :  a  man  may  merit  by  a  mistaken  belief,  although  it  eo 
fall  out  that  he  worship  the  devil.^ 

l^ese  decisions  were  necessary  to  justify  their  devout  persons  who  have 
met  with  such  adventures.  A  great  part  of  popery  is  grounded  upon  visions 
and  apparitions.  These  were  much  affected  and  admired  by  their  reputed 
holy  men,  and  women  too,  who  were  admired  and  adored  for  them.  &itan, 
in  the  darkness  (wherein  this  mystery  did  best  thrive),  had  the  advantage 
to  put  store  of  cheats  upon  them.  Many  monks  and  hermits  (says  a  Lapide) 
were  deceived  by  him.  Particularly,  among  the  rest,  Yalens  the  monk  was 
thus  deluded,  the  devil  frequently  appearing  to  him  as  an  angel.  In  fine, 
Satan  in  an  apparition  feigned  himself  to  be  Christ,  and  the  monk  went,  and 
for  Christ  worshipped  the  devil  (Idem  ia  2  Cor.  xi.  16).  They  are  eon- 
cemed  to  plead  for  that  worship,  which  had  the  same  oiiginal  wi^  much  of 
their  religion. 

Sect.  4.  For  oaths  or  peijury,  I  will  only  instance  in  those  which  are 
fraudulent.  First,  they  determine  that  he  who  takes  an  oath,  and  intends 
not  to  swear,  the  oath  binds  not,  it  is  no  sin  to  go  against  it.^ 

Secondly,  when  a  man  intends  to  swear,  but  intends  not  to  be  obliged  by 

■^  An  Bit  peccatam  adorare  radinm  Inminis,  vel  speciem  crnciflxi,  sub  qua  Dmnon 
delitescit. — Ibid,  disp.  i.  o.  v.  n.  zxx. ;  vid.  Bonacin,  torn,  ii  disp.  iii.  q.  i.  pniici.  iv. 
n.  v, 

*  Qnare  dm  oonditionem  expreue  addere  oportet,  nt  recte  et  legitime  adoratio  fiat ; 
et  nralto  roinns  ea  exprimenda  est,  qnando  Eucharistiam  adoramna ;  nt  optime  (ladnnt 
Alexand.  S.  Thom.  Bonaventnra :  qai  cnm  dieant,  oeoeBsariam  ease  ezpresnin  comdi- 
tionem,  qnando  adoratnr  ChnBtna  in  specie  cmoifixi,  ubt  Demon  delitesdt :  affirmant 
tamen,  earn  non  esse  necessariam,  nt  adoretar  in  hostia  cooseerata.  Idem  seosit  Ga- 
briel. Qninimo,  nt  Cajetan,  Hosselanna  et  Clandins  Sainetes,  doeent,  male  &eeret  qui 
adderet  conditionem,  nt  secnrus  adoraret. — Ibid,  n.  xxxiv. 

'  Honinem  posse  mereri  per  fidem  erroneam,  etsi  oontingat  nt  adorei  diabolom. — 
Refcri,  Humphed  de  vita  JueLp- 120. 

*  Quid  ergo  si  qnis  exterius  juret  proferendo  verba,  et  tangendo  evangelia,  intas  ta- 
men  non  babeat  jurandi  animnoi  ?  Respondetur  in  iUo  oasu,  non  esse  venim  aed  fictum 
jnramentnm.  Sed  nnoquid  in  conscicntia  qui  sic  jurat,  tenebitnr  adimplere  f  Respon- 
detur minime  qnidem,  &c. — «Soto  de  Juit.  et  Jur.  1.  viii.  q.  i.  art.  vii.  p.  262;  Orof,  dt- 
CIS.  aur,  1.  ii.  c.  xvii.  n.  v.  Ut  obligatiooem  inducat  necessarinm  est,  nt  ab  intestiooe 
jurandi  procedat,  hoc  certnm  est  apnd  omnes. — D.  Thorn,,  C(^tan,  Soto,  Covarrmvias, 
I^anormitan^  Oloira  in  iSuar.  1.  ii.,  de  Jurament.  c.  vii.  n.  ii.  Necessarinm  eat  nt  in- 
tentio  jurandi  sit  sufficienter  libera.    Communis  est. — Idem,  ihid,  n.  iii. 
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swearing,  there  he  is  z^ot  ohliged,  but  may  lawfollj  break  it,  as  the  ancienter 
casuists  axMl  school-doctors  generally  determine.^ 

There  is  real  eyidenee  for  the  practice  of  this  from  the  conclaye ;  for,  as 
their  excellent  historian  tells  ns,  in  the  vacancies  of  the  see,  the  cardinals 
nae  to  compose  certain  capitulations  to  reform  the  papal  goyemment,  which 
all  swear  to  perform  if  they  be  assumed  to  the  popedom,  though  it  appear 
by  all  precedent  examples  that  every  one  sweareth  with  a  mind  not  to  keep 
them  in  case  he  shall  be  pope ;  for  so  soon  as  he  is  elected,  he  saith,  he 
could  not  bind  himself,  and  that  he  is  at  liberty  by  gaining  the  papacy.' 
This  was  remarkably  exemplified  in  Paul  lY.,  who,  resolving  to  break  one  of 
the  capitulations  he  was  sworn  to  a  little  before,  and  some  of  the  cardinals 
being  ready  to/ put  him  in  mind  of  his  oath,  he  declared  in  consistory,  that 
it  is  an  article  of  faith  that  the  pope  cannot  be  bound,  and  much  less  can 
bind  himself,  that  to  say  otherwise  was  a  manifest  heresy,'  and  threatened 
the  inquisition  to  any  that  hold  it.  It  seems  it  is  damnable  error,  deserv- 
ing something  like  a  hell  upon  earth,  to  believe  that  his  holiness  intends  to 
be  honest  whatever  he  swear.  It  is  true,  every  one  has  not  the  privilege  of 
a  pope  to  have  it  counted  heresy  for  any  to  believe  that  he  can  be  bound  to 
keep  any  oaths,  or  ever  to  intend  it ;  but  all  have  this  Uberty  by  their  doc- 
trine, that  ihej  may  take  oaths  without  any  intention  to  keep  them,  and 
ore  not  bound  to  keep  them  if  they  do  not  intend  it. 

Thirdly,  to  elude  an  oath,  and  deceive  those  who  give  it,  or  are  concerned 
in  it,  by  equivocation,  or  otiier  artifice  of  words,  yea,  or  by  mental  reserva- 
tion, is  no  sin,  and  that  in  many  cases.^  As  when  a  man  has  no  mind  to 
swear,  and  thinks  he  is  not  bound  to  do  it ;  when  he  is  drawn  to  it  by  force, 
or  induced  by  fear,  or  brought  to  it  by  importunity ;  or  when  the  judge  is 
incompetent  (as  they  count  all  that  are  heretics  or  excommunicate,  and  that 
have  not  lawful  jurisdiction),  or  if  the  judges  are  competent,  yet  when  they 
proceed  not  juridically.'  In  these  and  other  cases,  either  for  avoiding  harm 
or  inconvenience,^  or  when  it  may  be  for  their  advantage  in  any  respect,  they 
think  it  lawful  to  use  these  methods  of  deceit  in  swearing.     Indeed,  the 

*  Tenet  S.  Bonayentara  quod  nnirenaliter  non  obligat  joramentam,  at  jarans 
animam  se  obligandi  non  habait.  Sylreat.  jurament.  iy.  n.  xul  yid.  plures  ibid.  n. 
yii.  et  n.  xvU.  Nee  qoi  do  jorat,  pecMsat — Angelas  y.  juram.  y.  n.  ix.  et  Sylvest.  y. 
jaram.  iy.  n.  yii.  Qai  jnrat  cam  intentione  non  se  obligandi,  non  obligatur  ex  yi 
jaramenti.  Ita— D.  Thorn.  Bonayentar.  Scotus.  Gabriel.  Richard.  Sylyest  Angelas 
Medina.  Gutierrez.  Navar.  Gloss.  Felinas.  Abbas.  Jo.-  Andr.  in  Soar.  1.  ii.  de  jaram. 
e.  yii.  n.  ix.    Hoe  et  alios  yid.  in  Bonacina.  tom.  ii.  disp.  iy.  q.  i.  panct.  vii.  n.  ill. 

2  Hist,  of  Coanc.  of  Tr.  L  i.  p.  71.  »  Ibid.  1.  y,  p.  396l 

*  Si  jodex  joramentum  exigens  talis  (competene)  non  faerit,  vel  eeto  qaod  sit  com- 
petena,  interrogat  tamen  contra  joris  ordinem,  yel  est  alios  homo  priyatas^  qui  per 
xuetom  aot  importunitatem  joramentum  extorquet,  tunc  jurare  potent  quod  secundum 
suam  mentem  est  yemm,  falsum  aotem,  secundum  mentem  alterius,  cui  exhibet  jura- 
mentum.  Sicuti  fecisse  B.  Franciscnm  ferant,  qui  rogatns  qua  perrexisset  qoidam 
homicida,  respondit,  non  trausisse  iliac,  intelligens,  per  illas  manicas. — Cum  Adriano ; 
Qui  sic  inique  interrogatur,  potest  optime  respondere,  quod  nescit^  intelligeudo,  nou 
eo  modo  se  scire,  quo  illud  aicere  teneatur. — ^avar,  cap.  xii.  n.  viii. 

*  Vid  Nayar.  c.  xviii.  n.  Ivii, 

*  Qui  alio  sensu  jurat  quam  alter  in telligat,  nonpeccat,  modojustam  habeat  causam 
ita  jurandi — ^justa  autem  causa  utendi  his  yerbis  (amphibologicis)  est  necessitas  aut 
utilitas  corporis,  aut  honoris,  aut  rerumfamillarium — Ex  quosequitur,  non  esse  illioitum 
uti  yerbis  amphibologicis,  addendo  restrictionem  aliquam  io  mente  retentam,  quoties 
aliqnid  inconimodi,  yel  injurise  nobis  impendet  loquendo  ad  mentem  interrogantis, 
adest  enim  justa  causa  ita  loquendi. — Bonadn,  tom.  ii.  dis.  iy.  quest,  i.  pnnct.  xii.  n. 
iL  iii.  iy. 

Ejusmodi  autem  sequiyocationibus  uti,  addito  etiam  juramento  absque  causa,  non 
est  peccatum  mortale,  modo  ne  id  fiat  in  frandem  tertii,  aut  in  judicio,  dum  judex 
juiidice  interrogat — Ibid,  vid.  Dian,  v.  soquivoc. 
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reason  tbey  give  to  jostifj  the  practice  in  these  eases,  will  make  it  as  lawfnl 
in  any  other ;  for  they  say  what  is  so  sworn  is  trae  in  their  own  sense, 
thongh  not  in  the  sense  of  the  hearers,  and  so  they  will  have  it  in  strietness 
to  be  neither  lie  nor  peijnry,  nor  any  mortal  sin,  even  when  there  is  no 
honest  nor  reasonable  occasion  for  swearing  or  promising  in  this  fraaduloit 
manner. 

And  that  yon  may  perceive  the  Jesoits  are  not  the  prime  masters  of  these 
arts,  I  shall  instance  in  other  authors  who  were  either  before  them,  or  not 
addicted  to  the  Society. 

For  eqaivocations,  or  other  sleight  of  words  in  swearing,  they  are  justified 
by  multitudes  of  their  writers,^  viz.,  Sairus  after  Aquinas,  and  their  Grloss, 
Palndanus,  Gabriel,  Johannes  Major,  Adrian,  Hen.  Gandavensis,  Angelus, 
Sylvester,  Soto,  &c.  The  instances  which  Soto  gives  may  serve  for  a  test ; 
as  for  example,  when  one  instead  of  saying  /  swear,  uses  a  word  which  sig- 
nifies another  thing,  but  so  pronounces  it  as  the  difference  is  not  discexned ;' 
or  if  the  word  Gon  in  the  language  wherein  the  oath  is  taken  may  signify 
some  other  thing,  he  that  swears  may  mean  something  else  by  it,  whea  he 
that  gives  the  oath  understands  the  God  of  heaven ;  *  or  if  the  oath  be  formed 
in  this  order,  /  swear  to  you  to  pay  so  much  money,  he  that  swears  may  mean 
not  to  pay  him  but  some  other,  when  he  to  whom  the  oath  is  made,  under- 
stands it  intended  for  himself.*  Such  an  oath,  says  Soto,  is  true,  just,  pru- 
dent, because  then  simulation  is  profitable,^  having  said  before  that  it  is 
lawfiol,  with  such  fraud  to  deceive  one  who  forces  him  to  swear,  since  he  who 
puts  him  to  swear  hath  no  right  to  do  it ;'  and  these  fore-mentioned  are  the 
very  same  instances  which  Sanchez  nses^  by  which  we  see  the  Jesuit  was 
not  the  inventor  hereof,  but  learned  them  of  a  Dominican. 

Of  mental  reservations,  justified  by  their  chief  authors,  who  were  no 
Jesuits,  instances  might  be  given  in  abundance  ;^  for  example,  if  a  man  will 
have  his  wife  swear  that  she  is  not  an  adulteress,  though  she  be  guilty,  she 
may  deny  it  with  an  oath,  and  swear  what  is  fiUse  in  his  sense,  if  it  be  troe 

Videtnr  esse  commnnis  sententia  jnramentum  Bimnlatam,  id  est,  cam  justa  et  pin- 
denti  amphibologia  factum,  non  obligare.  D.  Tho.  Cajetan.  Soto.  Abbaa.  Tabiena. 
CoYarravias.  Navar.  in  Siiar.  1.  ii.  de  juram.  cap.  viii.  n.  ii.  Jaramentum  antem  dolo- 
Biim  cum  injustitia  obligare— sed  tantum  secundum  proprium  seneum. — Scotua,  Bona- 
vent.  Ricbard.  Gabriel.  Sjlvest  Angelus.  Antoninus. — Ibid,  n.  v. 

^  Licet  jurare  cum  lequiYocatione.  D.  Tho.  Scotus.  Faludanns,  fiichard.  Major. 
Adrian.  Navar.  Govarruyias.  Sylvest.  Gloss.  Ibid.  L  iii.  cap.  ix. 

'  Si  injurius  ille  nequam  sic  rogaret,  juras  mibi  tantam  numerare  pecuniam  ?  et 
alter  responderet,  sic  uro  (absque  «/.)  non  esset  peccatum  mortale,  aed  simplex  men- 
dacium  :  quia  forte  tunc  nihil  ureret — Sato,  ibid,  p.  268. 

'  Item  si  Dei  nomen,  lingua  ilia  qua  fit  juratio,  diversum  quoque  aliud  habuisset 
significatum,  liceret,  illud  inteliigendo,  dicere,  Testia  mibi  eat  Deua,  quamvia  alter 
Deum  coeli  intelligeret. — Ibid, 

*  Aut  si  altero  interrogante,  juras  mibi  numerare  pecuniam  ?  alter  respondent. 
Tibi  juro  numerare,  non  esset  sensus,  numerare  tibi,  hoc  est  solvere  aut  trulere,  sed 
tibi  juro  apud  me  pecuniam  recensere,  quandoquidem  numerare  ntrumqae  signiflnt. 

^  Quare  tale  jnramentum  esset  verum,  justum  et  prudens,  qnoniam  tunc  aimulatio 
(quoniam  absque  falsitate  fieret)  utilis  esset. 

^  Quando  vero  vi  illata  petitur,  licitum  eet  ea  frande  petentem  deludere. — Ibid, 
Similis  est  equivocatio  quam  in  verbo  ett  ponit  Oloesa  in  cap.  neqne  ii.  2,  q.  ii.  et 
quam  in  nomine  torom  notavit  Olosea  in  c.  ult  ii.  2,  q.  ii. 

'  0pp.  Mar.  1.  iii.  c.  ii.  n.  87. 

"  Navar.  Sylvest  Angelus.  Lud.  Lopez.  Tabien,  Arm  ilia,  &c  And  among  those 
who  seem  to  dislike  it.  Soto  fatetur  licitum  esse  alicui  jurare, ae  neecire  quod  revelars 
non  potest,  aut  non  tenetur;  subintelligendo,  nescio  ut  tibi  dicam — quando  judex  non 
potest  legitime  interrogare  de  occultis,  recte  illi  responderi,  Non  feci,  subintelligendo 
publico.  &c  Et  ita  etiam  concessit  aperte  Cajetan.  et  Adrian,  in  Snar. — Ibid,  cap.  x. 
n.  art  iii. 
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in  her  own,  by  the  addition  of  some  secret  reserve.^  If  a  man  swear  to 
give  another  a  hundred  crowns  with  this  inward  reserve,  //  he  owe  U  Am, 
he  sins  not,  though  he  swears  false  in  the  sense  of  him  who  is  to  have  the 
money.'  A  woman  who,  because  of  some  secret  impediment,  will  not  live 
with  her  husband,  and  is  excommunicated  for  it,  she  at  the  point  of  death, 
that  she  may  be  absolved,  being  put  to  swear,  that  if  she  recover,  she  wiH 
live  with  him,  may  sweai^  it  absolutely  in  show,  with  this  conditional  reserve. 
If  she  may  do  it  without  sin ;  yet  if  she  do  it  not,  she  is  not  forsworn  ;  so 
Sylvester  and  Navarre,  according  to  the  determination  of  Aquinas  and  Jo. 
Major.'  He  that  in  the  time  of  pestilence  comes  to  a  town  where  the  officers, 
before  they  admit  him,  will  have  him  swear  that  he  came  from  no  infected 
place,  though  it  be  not  true  he  may  swear  it,  if  he  think  himself  have  got  no 
infection.^  If  you  have  not  a  mind,  or  are  not  bound  to  give  or  lend  any- 
thing in  your  possession  which  another  desires,  you  may  lawfully  swear  that 
you  have  it  not,  with  this  inward  reserve,  that  you  have  it  not,  to  give  or 
fendJ^  If  a  man  threaten  to  kill  a  confessor,  if  he  will  not  tell  him,  whether 
his  wife  hath  confessed  her  adultery  to  him,  though  she  have  confessed  it  to 
him,  yet  the  priest  may  absolutely  say  and  swear  that  she  has  not,  with  this 
reserve,  So  that  he  should  be  bound  to  tell  it.^  He  that  is  examined  upon 
oath  concerning  crimes  that  he  knows,  and  swears  to  declare  all  he  knows, 
may»  concerning  some  that  are  not  known  to  others,  though  they  be  to  him,, 

^  Sylyest  earn.  v.  juTament.  ill.  n.  ii.  Navar.  cap.  zii.  n.  zviii.  Qnia  id  injaste  agit, 
potest  ilia  jorare,  quod  secundum  suam  intentionem  verum  eat,  falsum  autem  juxta 
mariti  mentem.  £t  Angelus  t.  juram.  iy.  n.  i.  Nam  cum  talia  inique  a  tsdi  confes- 
sionem  ezigat,  poterit  jurare  secundum  suam  intentionem,  quod  verum  est:  licet 
secundum  intellectum  audientis  sit  falsum,  secundum  Redo,  quern  sequitui  Astensis. 

'  8i  in  aliquo  sensu  intendebat  facere,  quod  jurabat,  licet  non  in  sensu  ejus,  cni 
jurabat :  ut  quia  jnravit  dare  centum,  subaudiendo  in  animo  suo,  si  debuero :  tunc 
non  peccat :  quia  non  tenetur  jurare  secundum  intentionem  ejus,  cum  non  sit  suns 
judex:  sed  utitar  simolatione  licitaqusa  licet:  ut  in  c.  atilem  ii.  2,  q.  ii.  Sylvest.  ibid. 
iy.  n.  yii.  Navar.  c.  xii.  n.  xiv.  Neque  peccaret  jorando,  neque  etiam  non  implendo 
amplius  quam  ipse  intellexit ;  qnoniam  non  tenetur  aliquis  jurare  secundum  intentionem 
illiuB  qui  perperam  ipsum  ad  jarandum  cogit. 

*  Aquinas  et  Jo.  Major,  in  Navar.  c.  xii.  n.  ix.  Sylvest.  ibid.  ill.  n.  ii.  Angelas. 
Sam.  V.  joram.  iv.  n.  i.  Qnum  qnis  ex  juramento  exigit  ab  aliquo  quod  ipse  non 
potest  sine  peccato  implere ;  potest  habere  intentionem,  cum  jarat  illnd  facere,  scdl. 
Qaantam  poterit  sine  peccato.  Sic  et  Sy Wester.  Sic  secundum  Rich,  de  St.  Victore 
obstetrices  non  peocabant,  licet  non  respondissent  ad  intentionem  Pharaonis,  quia  non 
fait  ei  data  auctoritas  ad  aliquid  agendum  contra  Deum.  Secundum  Innocent  in  c. 
Veniens  de  curia,  in  jnramento  determinate  super  aliqao  singulari,  sic  interpretatar 
in  foro  animie,  seonndom  intentionem  jarantis. — Angd,  ibid. 

*  Sylvest.  ▼.  juram.  iiL  n.  ii. ;  Navar.  c.  zii.  n.  zix  ;  Bonacin.  ubi  supra. 

*  An  qui  jurat  se  oon  habere  rem  aliqaam  ab  alio  petitam,  at  ab  ea  danda  vel  aooom- 
modanda  ae  ezcuset,  peccet  ?  Besponderi  eaim  debet,  pecoare  si  mens  ejus  verbis  con- 
ioiiat :  sed  non,  si  non  tenetur  ad  dandam  vel  acoommodandam,  neque  reapondendum 
jozta  mentem  petentis,  et  ea  mente  jaret,  quod  noo  habet  illam,  ad  earn  illi  dandam 
aoc  aooommodandam. — Navar.  o.  zii.  n.  zviii. ;  Bonadn.  ibid. ;  idem  o.  viii.  n.  ziz. ; 
Lopes,  cap.  zzzvii.  p.  211. 

'  And  this  they  maintain  not  only  in  this  ease,  but  as  to  all  sins  confessed.  Quod  si 
jadez  instat  vel  ezigit  joramentnm  a  sacerdote,  an  per  oonfessionem  soiat  aliqaid  de  tali 
facto  ?  Dice  quod  secundum  S.  Thom.  et  omnes  doctores,  sacerdos  si  ab  eo  quasratur 
de  aliqao  absente,  an  aliqoid  sciat,  quod  audivit  in  oonfessione :  jnrare  potest  se  nescire 
illnd :  quia  non  aeit  illud  in  quantum  homo,  ftc.  Sylvest.  v.  oonfeaa.  iii.  n.  vi.  Sie 
Angelna.  v.  confeaa.  viii.  n.  iv.  aecundnm  Sootum  et  Riohardam,  &o.  Graff.  1.  i  o.  zzziii. 
n.  ii.  For  the  aeal  of  oonfeasion  must  not  be  violated ;  no,  not  to  aecure  the  soul  of  the 
penitent,  or  the  life  of  a  king,  or  a  whole  commonwealth  from  temporal  or  spiritual 
destmeiion.  V id.  ibid.  n.  iv.  et  viginti  auctorea  contra  nnum  Altiaiodorenaem  in  Snares, 
torn.  iv.  diap.  zzziii.  aect.  i. 
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swear  without  peijnrj  that  he  knows  them  not,  with  this  secret  reserre,  he 
knows  not  to  dUcover  ikem.^ 

If  one  promise  to  another,  or  contract  with  a  woman  outwardly,  without 
an  intention  of  promising,  and  is  demanded  of  a  judge  upon  oaUi  whether 
he  promised  or  contracted,  he  may  plainly  deny  it,  because  he  may  hare 
this  sense,  I  promised  not  with  a  promise  obliging  me ;  and  he  has  just 
cause  so  to  answer,  because  since  he  cannot  otherwise  prove  his  want  of  in- 
tention, he  will  be  condemned  to  pay  what  he  owes  not,  or  to  cohabit  with 
her  whom  he  truly  contracted  not.'  A  witness,  either  when  he  is  not  inter- 
rogated juridically,  or  when  he  has  good  occasion  not  to  bear  witness  in 
judgment,  as  if  he  fear  great  damage  to  himself  thereby,  may  answer,  that 
he  knows  not,  or  saw  it  not,  or  the  like,  with  a  mental  reservation  ;*  he  thai 
out  of  necessity,  or  for  any  profit,  offers  himself  to  swear  of  his  own  accord, 
may  therein  use  such  fallacy.^  He  that  hath  good  occasion  to  hide  his  goods, 
lest  they  should  be  seized  by  his  creditors,  being  for  his  livelihood,  and  to 
keep  him  from  beggary,  may  swear  that  he  has  not  hid  any,  understanding 
not  any  thtU  he  eofUd  not  hide,  or  any  that  he  is  bound  to  discover.  The  same 
may  the  witnesses  swear  for  him  (viz.,  that  he  hid  none),  knowing  that  he 
hid  them  lawfully  ;*  such  fallacious  oaths  may  be  used  also  in  contracts  and 
bargaining.  Those  who  cannot  otherwise  get  a  just  price  of  the  buyer,  maj 
swear  in  a  sense  that  he  perceives  not,  ihai  the  commodity  cost  them  so 
much.* 

Here  are  a  few  instances,  but  they  have  rules  (some  of  them  are  premised) 
which  license  it  in  cases  innumerable,  so  that  it  may  be  a  common  practiee, 
and  they  may  use  it  upon  any  occasion  which  they  think  reasonable. 

These  things  considered,  with  others  authorised  among  them,  I  cannot 
devise  what  course  can  be  taken  to  bind  those  who  follow  their  doctrine,  or 
to  get  from  them  the  least  security  by  an  oath.  They  have  declared  that  if 
you  put  an  oath  upon  them  which  they  think  ought  not  to  be  imposed,  they 
may  lawfully  deceive  you  if  they  can,  and  put  a  cheat  upon  you  even  in  a 
solemn  oath.  Contrive  then  what  oath  you  will  for  your  security,  they  will 
take  it  so  fjEu:  as  you  can  judge,  as  much  as  any  man  in  the  world  takes  an 
oath ;  yet  if  they  did  not  intend  to  swear  (which  none  can  tell  but  them- 
selves) by  taking  this  oath,  they  have  not  sworn,  they  are  not  obliged.  Or 
if  they  had  a  mind  to  swear  as  well  as  to  make  you  think  so,  yet  if  they  did 
not  intend  to  oblige  themselves  thereby,  their  conscience  by  their  principles 
is  free,  the  oath  does  not  touch  them ;  or  if  they  have  a  mind  to  be  obliged 
by  that  oath,  yet  need  they  not  bind  themselves  to  that  it  was  designed  for, 
but  to  quite  another  thing,  for  they  may  swear  in  a  sense  vastly  distant  from 
what  you  intend  or  imagine ;  and  thus  they  are  taught  to  do,  and  it  is  prac- 
ticable, either  by  the  sly  and  undiscemed  change  of  one  letter  in  a  woid,  as 
they  may  pronounce  it,  which  will  turn  the  sense  as  far  from  yours,  as  burn- 
ing is  from  swearing,  which  is  plain  in  a  former  instance.  Or  else  by  the 
ambiguousness  of  some  word  in  the  oath,  affording  another  sense  than  yoo 
are  aware  of,  they  may  fix  upon  that  and  leave  yours  to  yourself,  and  so 

*  Qnamvis  juret  Be  dictnnim,  quod  scit,  vere  respondere  potest  se  ilia  neaeire  ahsqo* 
peijarii  metu,  intelligendo  intra  se,  illud  se  non  ita  scire  nt  detegere  teneator. — Kanr, 
c.  xviii.  n.  xvi.  cap.  xvii.  n.  cxvi. 

■  So  Navar.  in  cap.  bumanie  aares.  ii.  2,  q.  ▼.  q.  L  et  il.  alleging  for  this  doctriM. 
Aqninas.  Scotus.  Paludanus.  Richard.  Major.  Adrian,  and  others. —  Vid,  Suar.  L  ui.4e 
Jnram.  cap.  ix.  n.  v. 

J  Bonacin.  torn.  ii.  disp.  iv.  q.  L  punct.  xii.    Clavis  Rcgia.  Navar.  et  alU.— iJiA 
Idem  ibid. 

*  Idem  ibid,  et  alii. 

*  Idem  ibid.  Sayrus.  Rebellos  et  alii. 
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bind  ibemselves  to  nothing  yon  are  coneerned  for,  when  yon  think  you  have 
them  fast  bound  to  all ;  or  if  such  care  be  taken  that  in  the  oath  there 
be  no  ambiguous  terms  which  may  give  them  the  advantage  to  delude  you 
by  a  sense  foreign  to  your  intendment ;  yet,  do  what  you  can,  they  may  pot 
such  a  sense  upon  it  by  a  mental  restriction  ;  for  thereby  adding  something 
reserved  in  their  mind,  to  what  is  expressed  in  the  oath,  the  sense  is  quite 
changed,  and  the  thing  they  swear  is  nothing  at  all  of  what  you  would  have 
8wom. 

Yea,  or  if  they  swear  that  they  will  observe  the  contents  of  your  oath, 
according  to  the  plain  and  natural  meaning  of  the  words,  without  any  equi- 
vocating or  mental  restriction ;  yet  at  the  same  time  they  may  mean,  without 
any  mental  restriction  that  they  will  tell  you  of,  and  so  delude  you  with  a 
mental  reservation  when  they  are  swearing  against  it.  Nor  is  this  an 
imaginary  supposition  of  a  thing  that  they  never  practised ;  for  thus  their 
priests  and  others  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  by  this  art  eluded 
it  ;^  and  so  they  are  instructed,  and  may  do  still,  and  defeat  any  oath  that 
can  be  devised.  Yea,  by  their  doctrine  they  may  do  it  lawfully,  and  with- 
out sin ;  for  in  all  this  juggling  they  teach  that  they  do  not  swear  false,  but 
by  the  artifice  specified,  it  is  true  in  their  own  sense,  though  not  in  theirs 
who  give  the  oath.  Indeed  this  is  a  cheat  (where  God  is  called  to  witness), 
nor  do  they  deny  it  But  they  say  such  deceit  is  lawful,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  so  idways  when  the  judge  is  incompetent.  And  that  is  our  case  in 
England ;  we  have  none  from  the  throne  to  the  lowest  bench  that,  in  their 
account,  have  any  jurisdiction  ;*  we  have  none  that  have  power  to  put  an 
oath  on  them ;  they  may  choose  whether  they  will  swear  or  no,  or  whether 
they  will  cheat  them  all  in  swearing.  No  oath  which  can  be  given  them  can 
oblige  them,  but  in  their  own  sense,  how  distant  soever  from  the  true  sense 
of  the  oath  or  of  the  imposer  of  it.  This  our  Boman  Catholics  were  assured 
of  long  since,  by  instructions  sent  them  from  Borne  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time.'  So  that  they  need  make  no  conscience  (if  they  will  follow  the  best 
guides  of  their  consciences)  to  practise  all  their  contrivance  upon  us  in  oaths 
(much  more  in  promises,  contracts,  &o.),  even  such  as  the  light  of  nature 
has  ever  condemned  in  the  world,  as  not  only  impious  in  point  of  religion, 
but  destructive  to  human  society,  and  those  which  tend  to  subvert  the  main 
grounds  and  foundations  of  it.  We  can  never  oblige  them  by  oath  at  any 
time  but  when  they  please,  nor  any  further  than  they  list.  We  can  never 
tell  when  they  swear,  though  they  take  oaths,  nor  when  they  are  obliged, 
though  they  swear.  We  cannot  possibly  know  when  we  may  be  sure 
of  them;  when  we  think  them  fast,  by  all  the  rules  that  men  of  con- 
science and  common  honesty  proceed  by,  yet  they  can  juggle  themselves 
loose  by  the  Roman  rales  at  pleasure,  and  make  sport  with  God  and  man, 
even  in  oaths  where  God  himself  is  a  witness,  and  the  greatest  of  men  con- 
cerned as  parties. 

Sect,  5.   There  needs  no  other  demonstration  of  the  irreligion  of  the 

^  Qaando  qnis  iniqne  ioterrogat,  excludendo  omnem  eeqaiyocationem,  posse  interrogra- 
tom  uti  aeqaivocatiooe,  apponendo  aliquam  particalam  in  mente,  &o.  Idem  die  de  teste. 
Bonacina.  torn.  ii.  disp.  iv.  q.  i.  panot.  xii.  et  ibi  plares.  Qaoties  gravis  caasa  oceurrit, 
ob  qnam  licet  oti  verbis  ambiguis,  vel  meotali  restriotione,  ejusmodi  usum  esse  licitum, 
et  si  interrogans  nrgeat,  at  sine  amphibologia,  aot  restriotione  loquaris.  Pet.  a  S. 
Joseph  de  ii.  precept,  art.  i. 

'  Judex  hcereticus  aut  schismaticus  amittit  omnem  jurisdiotionem.  Vide  Cone  Late- 
ran.  snb  Innocent.  III.  in  Crab,  snpra. 

'  Jnramentum  exactnm  a  jndice  non  competente  (quales  nano  otnnes  snnt  in  Anglia) 
in  jarisdictione  ecclesiastica,  non  obligat  nisi  secundum  intentionem  jurantis.  In  Abb.  de 
mendacio-  p.  4ii. 
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Roman  ohnroh,  and  its  utter  regardlessneBS  of  God  and  the  boqIs  of  men, 
than  their  doctrine  concerning  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  and 
all  other  which  they  pretend  to  be  set  apart  for  holy  employment.  If 
any  man  wonld  understand  what  religion  is  left  among  them,  he  may  see 
it  there  in  short,  and  needs  look  no  farther,  since  there  he  may  be  saUafied 
that  they  have  no  design  for  the  honour  of  God  or  the  salvation  of  souls. 
For  when  they  have  discharged  the  people  from  all  duties  of  religion  at  any 
other  determinate  times,^  and  reserved  all  which  they  make  necessary  for 
them  to  holy  days ;  yet  even  on  these  days,  by  their  doctrine,  nothing  is 
made  their  duty  to  which  any  regard  of  God  or  of  their  souls  is  needfoL 
All  that  they  are  obliged  to  is  only  to  be  present  at  mass,'  no  other  act  or 
duty  of  religion  or  worship  is  necessary ;  no  internal  act  at  all,'  nor  any 
external,^  either  public  or  priyate,  but  only  the  mass.  And  that  may  be  so 
extemal(that  neither  God  nor  any  divine  thing  need  to  be  minded  in  it.  For 
this  I  have  produced  evidence  enough  abready,  let  me  only  add  this ;  they 
are  wont  to  speak  of  a  three>fold  attending  at  mass  (as  before  was  shewed 
at  their  divine  service).  One,  to  what  is  said  and  done  by  the  priest,  as 
sacred ;  a  second,  to  the  meaning  of  what  is  said  or  done ;  and  tiie  third, 
to  God  and  divine  things.  Now  the  first  of  these,  they  say,  is  enough, 
though  it  be  the  worst  of  all  ;^  therefore  the  second  (to  regard  the  meaning 

'  Vide  sapra.  cap.  i. 

*  Sola  miasa  oommnoiter  est  in  prneepto — Cajetan,  ram.  v.  fest  p.  304.  Mina  aadi- 
enda  diebns  fostis  ex  pra»cepto,  non  tamen  conoio,  non  preees  fandeod® ;  dob  exereeo- 
dos  alios  actos  coitus  diviai  ex  prsBcepto  (exoipe  diem  paachatis,  quo  samenda  est 
Eaoharistia)  Victorel.  addit  ad  Tol.  1.  iv.  o.  xxv. 

'  Aqainas.  ii.'2,  q.  oxxii.  art  iv. — Cajetan,  Sum.  ▼.  fest  p.  305;  Soto,  dejustit.  ft 
iur.  1.  ii.  q.  iv.  art  iv  ;  Navar,  c.  xiii.  n.  ii.  Ac, 

No  act  of  love,  Bellarm.  de  cnlt  Sanct  1.  ii.  c  x. ;  Nav.  o.  xi.  n.  vii. ;  Soto,  ibid.  Or 
contrition ;  Soto,  ibid. ;  Sylv.  Snm.  v.  Dominic,  n.  viii. ;  Canos-  relect.  de  pSBnit.  pars, 
iv.  p.  864.  Or  sincerity ;  no  need  to  have  that  devotion  in  the  heart  which  they  oat- 
wardly  make  show  of.  No  necessity  of  a  good  end  in  their  worshipping.  For  that 
they  commonly  maintain  after  Aqninas,  that  the  end  of  the  command  for  worship  ii 
not  under  command. — Vid,  supra. 

*  Not  hearing  sermons.  Svlv.  ram.  v.  Dominic,  n.  viii.  Victorel.  inpra.  Nor  oth^r 
prayers,  private,  Sylv.  ibid. ;  Mavar.  c.  xxi.  n.  vi. ;  vide  Soar,  de  fest  1.  ii.  e.  xvi.  n.  iv. 
or  public.  Vesperas  cateraqne  divina  officia,  diebns  festis,  doo  aadire,  non  eat  pecca> 
tnm  mortale,  neqne  veniale ;  nisi  ratione  voti  ant  inramenti. — Or<if.  1.  ii.  c  xxxiv.  n.  xiL 
Nemo  jure  commnni  regulariter  tenetnr  audire  de  prsacepto  alia  divina  officia,  etiam 
vesperas.— Aovar.  c.  xxi.  n.  i.  They  are  not  obliged  to  any  prayers  but  those  in  the 
mass,  which  indeed  are  not  theirs ;  nor  need  they  concur  in  them  otherwise  than  by  a 
virtual  wish  that  the  priest  may  be  heard ;  Satis  est  vel  ex  longuiquomissaoti  adeasefet 
surgendo,  genua  fleotendo,  vel  alias  actualiter  vel  virtnaliter  exoptare,  nt  saoerdos,  qui 
pro  omnibus  loquitur,  orat  et  sacrificat,  a  Deo  exaudiatnr. — Idem,  ibid,  n.  viii. 

This  all  the  praying  of  the  people  (when  they  have  reduced  all  their  religloiis  acts 
to  this)  in  popery.  All  that  the  chnrch  makes  necessary,  or  leaves  possible  to  them  in 
public,  which  yet  is  no  prayinfi^,  otherwise  than  one  while  he  is  at  Paris,  may  be  said 
to  be  praying  at  Rome,  because  he  virtually  wishes  raccess  to  a  prieet  sayinr  mass 
there ;  or  than  one  in  their  purgatory  may  be  said  to  be  praying  at  the  same  tune  in 
heaven,  because  he  wonld  have  the  rapposed  interoession  of  the  saints  there  to  be 
snecessful. 

^  HsM  satis  est,  licet  omnium  imperfectissima,  Fill.  tr.  v.  n.  214.  Snares,  having 
premised  that  he  believes  there  is  no  dissention  or  difficulty  amongst  them  ooDceraiag 
attention  at  the  time  of  mass,  reckons  after  Aqninas  the  three  sorts  of  attention,  and 
adds  of  the  first :  Hsac  attentio  est  infima  omnium,  tamen  snfficiens :  quia  ilia  satis  98t, 
nt  ilia  misse  auditio  sen  prsssentia  sit  hnmana,  moralis,  et  ex  objecto  religiosa,  torn.  iii. 
disp.  Ixxxviii.  sect.  iii.  This  being  sufficient,  the  second  and  third  are  more  than  needi ; 
i>nd  yet  in  the  third  ^this  excluded  as  needless)  he  acknowledges  all  inward  reverence 
and  worship  is  induaed.  Sub  hac  autem  attentione  ad  Deom  omnia  interior  reverentia 
et  cultps,  omnis  oratio  et  petiUo  icclnditnr,  nt  eleganter  describit  Orerorios  x.  in  c. 
deoet— /6W. 
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of  what  is  said  or' done) ;  and  the  third  (to  mind  God  or  divine  things)  is 
more  than  needs.  So  that  plainly  all  that  is  required  of  a  papist,  by  their 
doctrine,  in  order  to  the  honoor  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  on 
any  of  those  days  when  these  onght  to  be  most  minded,  is  only  being  pre- 
sent at  mass,  withont  understanding  what  is  said  or  done,  and  without 
minding  God  or  anything  divine.  Such  is  their  worship  of  God  and  care  of 
souls  in  the  church  of  Bome ;  this  is  the  sum  of  their  religion,  when  it 
appears  set  forth  to  greatest  advantage,  in  its  solemn  exercises ;  he  that 
understands  it,  and  can  be  in  love  with  it,  must  be  under  the  power  of  some 
other  consideration  than  that  of  God  and  his  soul. 

Having  seen  how  these  days  are  sanctified,  or  profimed  rather,  by  their 
worship,  we  might  view  what  observance  they  have  in  reference  to  servile 
works.  And  here  they  have  little  but  what  may  be  done  withont  sin ;  and 
indeed,  as  they  order  the  matter,  it  may  seem  less  sin  to  follow  the  works  of 
their  callings  than  to  forbear  them,  since  their  abstinence  from  them  is  not 
that  they  may  better  attend  the  worship  of  God  (for  they  think  it  not  need- 
ful to  worship  him,  unless  he  can  be  said  to  be  worshipped  when  he  is  not 
heeded),  but  that  they  may  be  idle,  or  worse  employed  than  in  their  daily 
business.  However,  whether  it  be  to  indulge  their  ease,  or  serve  their  lusts, 
or  to  make  show  of  some  rest  (though  fai  enough  from  a  holy  rest),  they 
wfll  have  some  works  forborne ;  but  herein  they  will  be  regulated  by  custom, 
not  the  divine  law.^  Palndanus  and  others  will  have  them  excused  who  use 
manual  labours  on  these  days,  if  they  omit  not  the  ma8&'  And  Sylvester 
says,  this  is  reasonable,  because  custom,  the  interpreter  of  laws,  will  have  it 
so.  This-  may  so  fax  regulate  them,  that  every  province  and  city  must 
observe  those  days,  and  Uiose  alone,  in  that  manner,  and  so  far  only  as 
custom  requires.^  Yea,  it  must  so  far  prevail,  that  if  it  were  the  custom  to 
observe  these  days  no  longer  than  till  noon,  or  only  till  mass  were  ended 
(which  may  be  dispatched  in  half  an  hour,  and  that  before  sunrise),  the  rest 
may  be  spent  in  servile  works.^  They  account  it  worse  to  spend  these  days 
in  servile  labour  than  profane  divertisements ;  for  this,  with  them,  is  only  a 
venial  &ult,  or  none,^  but  that  may  be  a  mortal  sin ;  yet  they  declare  there 
is  no  sin  in  the  worst  but  what  custom  makes  (they  are  like  to  make  con- 
science of  it,  when  their  own  wills  and  practices  are  their  rule).  This,  as 
many  other,  by  their  doctrine,  which  makes  void  the  commands  of  God  at 
pleasure,  is  but  a  sin  at  discretion ;  they  may  make  it  none  when  they 
please,  and  render  all  days  alike,  as  easily  as  they  can  bring  up  a  custom, 
such  a  one  to  which  nature  is  forward.^ 

^  Dieendam  coDSQetudine  fieri  posse,  nt  aliqos  penoosB  liciie  possint  in  Die  festo 
aliqna  opera  servilia,  vel  aliter  id  festo  prohibita,  ezeroere. — Antoninug,  SylvesUr,  Ca- 
nton, Soto,  TaHeruXf  Armilla,  Navar,  in  Suar.  1.  ii.  de  fest.  c.  zxziii.  d.  xii. 

'  Per  (Dominienin)  iDtelligitiir  generaliter  omnis  Dies  festas  de  pneeepto,  seeondam 
Pet.  de  Palude,  qood  sentire  videtnr  etiam  Jo.  Andr.  et  dootores  dieentes  aliquos  in 
Diebna  festia  exoosari,  nisi  missam  omittani.  Et  est  rationabile ;  qaia  oonsuetado  legom 
interpres,  ita  habet. — Sum.  v.  missa.  ii.  n.  i. 

'  tlDaqaaqne  provincia,  ant  civitas,  observare  tenetnr  ilia,  eo  modo,  et  tantnm,  qnae,* 
qnomodo,  et  qnantam  consnetndo  ipsins  prteoepit  observari. — Havar,  o.  xiii.  n.  v.  Si 
usoa  haberet,  at  solnm  serventor  nsqae  ad  meridiem,  vel  usque  ad  solemnia  misaarum 
peracta,  postea  possent  opera  servilia  fieri.— /diem,  ibid, 

*  Gabriel  enm  Sooto  dicunt,  lioitum  esse  inchoare  missam,  nna  bora  et  quarta  parte 
alterins  ante  ortum  solis. — Non  erit  peocatum  bora  et  dimidia  ante  ortnm  solis  saorifi- 
care :  imo  addit  Palndanus,  et  clarius  Victoria,  posse  lieite  inohoari  missam  dimidia  bora 
ante  erepuscnlnm,  ita  ut  finis  miss»  sit  sub  initium  erepusouli,  plus  minnsve.  Et  boo 
est  in  praxi  servandnm. — Suarest,  torn.  iii.  disp.  Izxz*  sect  iv.  So  mass  may  be  ended 
not  only  before  sun-rise,  but  about  break  of  day,  above  an  boor  before  the  sun  is  up. 

"  Bonacin.  torn.  ii.  disp.  y.  p.  277 » !>•  zxy.  p.  274,  n.  iii. 

*  Obserratio  Diei  DombicsD  non  est  de  jare  Diyino,sed  Canonioo,  nt  aiuat  oommuni 
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^  Bat  no  wonder  they  think  not  these  sacred  days  violated  by  workiiig, 
since  they  teach  they  are  not  profimed  by  any  acts  of  wickedness.  Their 
divines  generally  agree  herein.^  Contrition  for  sins,  and  the  avoiding  of 
other  sins,  is  not  enjoined,  says  C^jetan.'  The  day  is  not  profaned  by 
fornication,  says  Soto  ;^  nor  by  lying,  mnrder,  or  blaspheming,  says  Bellar- 
mine  ;^  nor  by  any  wickedness  whatsoever  is  holy  time  pro&ned,  bat  on]y 
by  those  opposite  thereto,  viz.  not  hearing  mass,  and  bodily  labonrs.  So 
that  the  days  may  be  sanctified  well  enough,  according  to  the  holiness  <^ 
that  church,  if  after  an  irreligious  presence  at  mass  for  half  an  hoar  (the 
precept  for  which  may  be  satisfied  without  minding  Qod  or  abstaining  firom 
wickedness  while  they  are  at  it),  the  rest  thereof  be  spent  in  beastly  drunk- 
enness or  gluttony,  in  perjuries,  blasphemies,  or  cursing  Qod  or  man,  in 
murders,  whoring,  sodomy,  or  bestiality,  or  the  most  enormous  debaaches. 
And  though  they  are  not  bound,  as  Uiey  teach,  to  be  at  the  pains  of  one 
good  act  of  mind  or  heart  in  serving  God  at  the  only  time  set  apart  for  his 
service,  Scotus  is  almost  worried  by  the  herd  of  their  divines  for  seeming  to 
think  that  a  good  act  of  mind  towards  God  was  enjoined  on  these  days  f 
yet  they  may  spend  their  bodies,  and  toil  themselves  more  in  the  service  of 
their  lusts,  without  pro&ning  them,  than  in  servile  works.  The  reason  why 
they  hold  that  no  excess  of  wickedness  does  pro&ne  these  days,  is  be- 
cause wicked  acts  are  not  servile  works.*  It  seems  slavery  to  Satao, 
and  the  service  of  the  vilest  lusts,  is  not  servile ;  whatsoever  Christ  or 
the  apostle  thought  thereof,  John  viii.  84,  Bom.  vi.  16,  that  is  eonsisteDt 
enough  with  the  liberty  and  honour  of  such  Christians  as  they  are. 
However,  hereby  it  is  manifest  that  their  religious  observation  of  all  holy 
times  (and  so  all  the  religiousness  which  that  chuich  requires  of  her 
catholics)  is  consistent  with  the  lewdest  acts  of  ungodliness  and  debaaehery. 
In  fine,  God  can  have  no  honour  from  men,  nor  they  salvation  from  him, 
without  religion  ;  this  cannot  be  kept  up  in  the  world  without  the  solemn 
exercises  of  it ;  these  cannot  (or  will  not)  be  performed  without  time  for  that 
end ;  therefore  hath  the  Lord  appointed  time  to  be  set  apart  for  these  pur- 
poses ;  the  church  of  Home  hath  reduced  all  religious  exercises,  at  the  times 
appointed  by  God  or  themselves,  to  the  people's  hearing  of  mass,  and  there 
will  not  have  the  precept  oblige  them  to  any  real  religiousness,  not  so  much 

ter  doctores— et  coosequenter  posse  GODsnetadiDe,  vel  hnmana  potcstate  Abrogwi— 
Bonadn.  torn.  iL  disp.  v.  n.  iv.  p.  272,  Sairas  et  alii  ibi. 

>  CajetaD,  Soto,  Sylyester,  Victoria,  Navar,  CovamiTiiis  et  alii,  qnos  refert  et  se- 
quitar  SuareE,  de  fest.  1.  c.  xviii.  n.  iii.,  inter  qnos  etiam  reeenset  S>  Tbom.  Tid.  Ikl- 
Carm,  de  calta  saDct  1.  iii.  o.  z. ;  Oraf.  1.  ii.  c  xxxiii.  d.  viii 

*  Nod  oontinetur  sab  hoc  prcBcepto  contritio  peocatomm,  ceo  vitatio  alioniin  peocato- 
ram. — Sum.  y.  fest.  p.  306. 

>  Non  quod  per  fomicationem  Tioletnr  festnm. — De  J^t$U  €i  Jtir,  ].  ii.  q.  it.  art  ir. 

*  Nod  enioi  yiolator  tempos  saorom  per  qusBCODqtte  pecoata,  sed  solom  per  ea,  que 
opponuDtur  ipsi  tempori  saoro,  qualia  sunt  non  andire  saomm,  et  operari  oorpoimliter.— 
Ibid.  1.  iii.  0.  X.  p.  1610. 

*  Seconda  opinio  asserit— peocatnm  etiam  mortale  in  Die  festo  commiaanm,  non  habere 
ex  ilia  temporis  circnmetantia  specialem  malitiam,  qua  in  confesaiooe  neoeasarlo  aperi- 
eoda  ait :  illam  decent  Cajetan,  Gordnba,  Soto,  Victoria,  Almayn,  Sylvester,  ArmiUa, 
Tabieoa,  Ang^l.,  Navar,  Covarrnvias,  Oatier ;  pro  hac  etiam  sententia  potest  referrl 
D.  Tbomaa  in  iv.  dist.  xxxii.  art  v.  q.  i. ;  Suares,  Lii.de  festis.  cap.  xviii  n.  iH. ;  vid. 
Bonaein,  torn.  ii.  disp.  v.  p.  274. 

^  Sootns  sentire  videtnr  hoc  nos  prsBcepto  juberi,  diebas  festis  boonm  hab«r«  mentis 
aotnm  circa  Denm. — Soto  de  JusU  tt  Jur,  I.  ii.  q.  iv.  art  iv.  p.  61. 

^  Nee  valet  dioere  inter  ista  serviliacomputari  peccatam  :  quia  boc  falsuin  eat— <^ 
Sum,  V.  Dominic,  n.  viii.  Nisi  esset  opns  servile  in  festis  probibitnm,  quale  noo  est  pce- 
catnm  juxta  8.  Thomam.  io  iii.  sent,  dist  xxxvii.  art  v.  q.  u. ;  Navar.  c  vi.  n.  x.  Ro- 
batur  a  Cajetano  et  caeteria— quia  opus  peccati  ut  sic  non  est  servUe.— i^uor.  Ml  n.  vi. 
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as  to  a  ihonght  of  God  or  any  thing  divine,  yea,  or  the  forbearance  of  wicked 
thoughts  and  acts  while  they  are  at  mass.  Thus  far  is  religion  (upon  which 
the  interest  of  Qod  and  man  so  much  depends)  snnk  among  them.  And  it 
mast  of  necessity  sink  (all  bnt  the  shadow  or  froth)  in  any  part  of  the  world 
where  these  principles  prevail.  Bat  though  they  declare  them  not  obliged 
to  aerre  God  any  better  at  this,  or  at  any  other  time,  yet  they  maintain  for 
tiiem  as  maeh  liberty  to  serre  the  devil  and  their  lasts  on  these  holy  times 
as  any  other.  Let  dl  concerned  judge  of  the  Boman  religion  and  holiness 
hereby ;  if  there  were  nothing  else  by  which  the  measures  thereof  could  be 
taken,  this  would  suffice. 

Sect,  6.  In  the  next  place,  in  reference  to  heretics,  to  go  no  further  (for 
that  is  far  enough,  since  in  their  charity  the  far  greatest  part  of  Christians 
are  no  better),  all  relatives  are  discharged  of  their  respective  duties  enjoined 
them  by  the  laws  of  Qod  or  man.  Their  decretals  (the  law  of  their  church, 
which  presumes  to  over-rule  all  other  law,  natural,  divine,  or  civil)  de- 
prives heretics  immediately  of  all  due  fidelity,  right,  duty,  observance,  which 
any  whosoever  do  owe  them.^  They  lose  all  which  they  have  by  civil  right.^ 
Subjects  owe  no  allegiance  or  duty  at  all  to  princes  or  magistrates.^  Chil- 
dren owe  no  duty  to  their  parents  ;^  they  have  (by  their  law)  no  power  over 
them,  and  this  from  the  firat  day  of  their  heresy.  Wives  owe  not  conjugal 
duty  .to  their  husbands  ;^  and  if  they  knew  they  were  not  papists  when  con- 
tracted, they  lose  their  dowry .^  Servants  are  freed  from  all  fidelity  to,  and 
observance  of,  their  masters.^  Yea,  debtors  are  freed  from  paying  what  they 
owe  to  heretics,  though  bound  thereunto  either  by  penalty  or  oath.^  They 
hereby  oblige  their  followers  to  make  nothing  of  such  duties,  without  the 
observance  of  which  mankind  would  become  worse  than  brutes. 

Bat  this  may  seem  a  smaller  matter  to  them ;  they  go  higher,  and  allow 
any  one  to  kill  a  heretic,  as  though  murder  were  no  sin ;  they  may  be  killed 
with  impunity,  says  De  Graffiis,'  and  proves  it  out  of  their  church  laws. 
Pope  Urban  II.  declared  that  they  are  not  guilty  of  murder  who  kiU  any  that 
are  excommunicate.'®    Now  all  heretics  are  excommunicate  by  the  Council  of 

*  Ipoo  jure  privatos  esse  hmretioos  omDt  debito  fidelitatis,  dominii,  obligatioiiis,  et  ob- 
seqnii,  qao  illis  qaieDoqae  tenebantnr  astrioU — Deeretal,  Chregor,  ix.  I.  v.  c-  nit.  de 
hnreti 

'  Amittoiit  omnia  qnsB  jnris  eivilis  rant.  Graff.  1.  U.  e.  xi.  n.  zii.  Privaninr  jure 
dominii  natnralis,  oBconomioi  et  oivilis.  vid.  Ovandna  in  iv.  diet  xiii.  p.  347* 

'  Eoram  vassalli  absoluti  sunt  a  dobito  fidelitatis  et  totius  obseqnii — et  idem  de  vas- 
sallis  dominomm,  qui  contra  hseretioos  sunt  negligentes.  Sylvest.  v.  hereses  L  n.  ziv. 
Angelus  ▼.  hoeret.  n.  xv. 

^  Perdnot  patriam  potestatem,  quia  non  habent  filios  in  potestate.— G'ra/'.  Und,  FilU 
heretiaDnim  ipso  £seto  qao  sententiatnm  est  contra  eomm  parentes  de  hssresi,  efBcinntnr 
sni  jnris,  et  effeoti  intelUgnntnr  a  die  commissi  criminia.— ilti^^j.  ibid,  n.  x. ;  SylvuU 
ibid. 

*  Viro  debitnm  reddere  non  tenetnr.    Simanca,  Imtii.  C<Uh6L  o.  xlv.  n.  xxvii. 

*  Uxores  scienter  cam  b«retiois  oontrabentes  perdunt  ipso  £acto  dotem. — Sylvest,  Hfid, ; 
Angtlus,  ibid.  n.  xi. 

'  £t  qnicnnqne  alii  aliqaa  obligatione  adstrieti :  nt  famnli,  liberti,  et  hnjasmodi.  ipso 
facto  liberantnr.  Ut  dicitnr  et  notatnr  in  c  fi.  eo.  ti.  Angelas,  ibid.  n.  xv.  Sylvest. 
ibid. 

*  Omnes  bsBretieos  obligates  ex  jaramento,  fidelitate  obseqnii,  pactione  vel  promissione, 
liberri,  ita  babetnr  c.  ultimo  de  Hssret.  Propterea  si  aliqnis  promisisset  bsBretiois 
solvere  snb  pasaa  vel  jaramento  certo  die,  non  teoetar,  nt  notat  Glossa  ibid.  Ego  teneo 
qnod  eo  ipso  qnod  est  manifestnm  in  bnresin  incidisse  tales  absolati  sunt,  qoantamonnqne 
sententia  non  feratnr  contra  eos.  AnjjpeL  ibid.  n.  xv. ;  Sylvest.  ibid.  n.  xiv. ;  ArmiUa.  v. 
h»res.  n.  xi. ;  Ovandns  in  iv.  dist.  xii.  propos.  zxx.  p.  348. 

*  Possnnt  etiam  impnne  ocoidL  Faoit.  (ilosa.  sing,  in  Capital,  fsslie,  Ac — Oraf,  1.  ii 
c  xi.  n.  xii. 

'^  Noii  cnim  eos  homioidas  arbitramnr,  qaos  adversns  exoommanicatos,  selo  matns 
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Lateran,  mrder  lonoeent  lEL ;  and  the  sentence  which  lies  donnant  there  is 
roased  onoe  a  year ;  the  pope  in  person  denooncing  it  in  a  solqnn  manner, 
and  yery  grayely,  with  a  peacock-tail  on  either  side  his  head.  We  in  Eng- 
land particnlarly  are  under  excommunication  to  this  day,  and  Cardinal  Bar- 
harin  thought  fit,  not  long  since,  to  giye  special  notice  of  it  in  a  letter  to 
some  of  the  Irish.  They  forget  not  how  obnoxious  we  are ;  and  we  may 
remember  how  much  we  are  obliged  by  them,  that  any  of  us  are  sofEered  to 
liye,  when  they  may  kill  us  without  murder. 

Sect.  7.  But  we  may  the  better  bear  with  them  in  this,  because  th^  seem 
not  yery  tender  of  killing  one  another.  A  man  is  not  to  be  punished  who 
kills  his  wife,  taken  in  adultery,  and  the  adulterer  together  with  her.  He 
may  kill  his  own  daughter  in  like  case,  or  his  sister,  yea,  or  his  own  mother, 
if  his  &ther  giye  order  for  it  ;^  and  he  may  do  it  as  safely  though  these  his 
female  relatiyes  be  quick  with  child.  For  the  child  in  the  womb  (say  they) 
being  the  same  monilly  with  the  mother,  he  that  may  kill  the  mother  may 
kill  tiie  child  too.  Thus  a  priyate  person  may  be  judge  in  his  own  oouee, 
and  proceed  to  mortal  execution  without  trial,  and  sacrifice  the  guilty  and 
innocent  both  at  once,  to  his  own  or  another's  passion,  and  destroy  together 
the  body  and  soul  of  his  nearest  relations,  and  all  this  with  impunity.  They 
deliyer  it  for  certain,  that  a  mother  in  danger  may  lawfully  use  a  medicine 
which  tends  directly  to  her  cure,  though  it  be  probable  that  it  will  make  W 
miscarry.  And  because  she  may  take  such  a  course  to  secure  her  life  or 
recoyer  her  health,  they  conclude  it  lawful  to  do  this  to  pres^nre  her  state  or 
reputation.^  So  that,  if  a  maid  or  married  woman  haye  prostituted  hovelf 
to  another's  lust,  she  may  procure  abortion,  when  otherwise  the  crime  might 
be  discovered,  and  her  life  or  credit  in  hazard.^  Thus  neither  fiftmiliee,  nor 
parishes,  nor  monasteries  need  be  pestered  with  natural  children,  how  many 
soeyer  be  got ;  the  shame  of  their  birth,  and  the  pain  too,  may  be  preyented, 
and  the  trouble  and  expense  of  their  education  avoided,  by  a  receipt  approved 
by  the  Roman  doctors,  if  it  be  but  taken  in  time.  As  for  the  censures  of 
their  church  in  this  case,  or  worse,  there  is  no  fear,  for  even  a  nun  got  with 
child  may  procure  abortion,  and  not  be  excommunicate^  (so  much  more 
favourable  is  new  Borne  to  her  vestals  than  the  old  was,  though  their  crimes 
be  doubled) ;  any  who  are  so  disposed,  have  encouragement  enough  to  ven- 
ture upon  both.  For  as  to  the  murder,  they  are  secured  from  tihe  laws  of 
God  by  this  doctrine,  which  makes  it  no  sin ;  from  the  laws  of  the  church 
by  her  natural  indulgence ;  and  may  be  from  those  of  the  state,  by  their  own 
private  conduct.  Aud  as  to  the  whoredom,  they  may  be  quitted  upon  as 
easy  terms  as  they  would  wish.  For  the  priest,  if  he  get  the  child,  is  em- 
powered to  absolve  the  mother,  and  he  need  not  be  so  strict  as  to  eiyoin  for 
penance  the  avoiding  of  the  sin ;  yet  for  all  this,  they  seem  so  tender  (which 

catholics  ecolesie  ardeotes,  aliquos  eoram  trucidasse  contigerit. — Ee/eri  et  Ivo  ei  Icn- 
dot  Baroniut.  ao.  1069,  n.  xi. 

Omnia  hsreticas,  sive  oooultai  sive  manifestiifl,  est  ipso  jare  ezcommonieatas. — Mo$eL 
V.  hnrat.  D.  xiT.     Qaoting  their  lav  for  it. 

^  Pet.  a  S.  Joaepb.  de  ▼.  prsBoepio,  art.  yi.  pp.  268,  269. 

'  Videtar  etiam  satis  certain,  &g.  Idem  ibid.  art.  ii.  p.  218,  vid.  Cordoba,  PeL 
Navar.  Arragon.  Lopes  in  Fill.  tr.  zxix.  n.  civ. 

'  Lioeret  etiam  procarare  abortum  nondum  animatnm  com  ad  famam  et  Btat»m  ood- 
servandum  opus  erit.  Basil,  de  Leon,  de  matrim.  1.  x.  e.  xiii.  n.  ii.  Lioeret  etiam 
f»min»  nuptie,  aut  virgini  fornicanti  idem  effioere,  qnando  millo  alio  qtUBsito  medio  sibi 
oonsalere  posaint,  ne  crtmine  detecto,  famss  vitssque  jactoram  faoerent. — FeL  Ifavar, 
1.  ii. ;  <U  lUttiL  c  iii.  diff.  ii.  n.  oxzx. 

*  Secundom  Sylvestrum,  monialis  solioitans  abortum  non  est  exoommDoieat^,  qoia  noo 
injuriam  sibi  sed  proli  facit.  Lopez,  cap.  Ixiv.  p.  322,  vide  Nalcum  in  Bonacin.  de 
restit.  d.  ii.  q.  ult.  p.  7,  n.  vi. 
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may  amuse  as)  of  unborn  infants  in  other  cases,  that  they  will  have  it  lawfdl 
to  eot  up  the  mother  qnick,  and  she  obliged  to  snfifer,  yea  procure  it,  that  the 
child  in  her  womb  may  not  perish  onbaptized.^  Thus  their  doctrine  will 
have  them  more  regard  the  reputation  of  a  whore  than  the  life  of  an  honest 
wonuin ;  yea  the  diild  may  perish  without  regard  of  its  wanting  baptism, 
when  the  credit  of  a  strumpet  is  concerned ;  but  a  chaste  woman  must  be 
kiUod  in  the  other  ease,  that  the  infant  in  her  womb  may  have  it.  Yet  one 
woold  think  the  issue  of  whoredom  in  as  much  danger  for  want  of  baptism 
as  the  fruit  of  lawful  matrimony. 

They  teach  further,  that  a  man  may  kill  another,  either  to  secure  his  own 
person,  or  his  goods,  or  his  reputation.  In  defence  of  his  person,  they  hold 
it  lawfol  to  slay  any  one ;  a  servaot  may  kill  his  master  assaulting  him  un- 
justly,  or  a  moxik  his  abbot,  or  a  subject  his  prince,  or  a  child  his  own  father. ' 
This  is  their  common  doctrine,  and  thereby  there  is  warranty  for  it,  not  only 
to  secure  one's'  life,  but  to  avoid  a  wound  or  a  blow.'  Any  one  may  do  this 
at  any  time,  even  a  priest  while  he  is  celebratiQg,  may  kill  one  that  invades 
him,*  and  when  he  has  shed  his  blood,  may  go  on  with  his  other  sacrifice, 
which  will  be  unbloody  notwithstanding.  If  he  that  assails  him  be  frantic, 
or  in  drink,  yea,  or  asleep,^  and  has  no  sense  that  he  offers  any  wrong,  he 
may  innocently  kill  him  for  all  that,  whoever  he  be,  if  he  cannot  otherwise 
avoid  the  injury ;  yea,  though  the  aggressor  have  had  the  highest  provoca- 
tioDs,  by  intolerable  reproaches,  or  the  loss  of  his  estate,  or  the  defiling  of 
his  bed ;'  yet  in  this  case,  he  that  has  given  the  occasion,  and  done  the 
wrong,  may  kill  the  sufferer ;  the  thief  may  lawfully  slay  him  whom  he  has 
robbed,  and  the  adulterer  may  kill  the  husband  after  he  has  abused  the  wife, 
or  deflowered  his  sister,  or  buggared*  his  child.  He  may  not  only  kill  the 
aggressor,  but  an  innocent  person  also,  to  escape  himself.^  •  As  if  he  cannot 
be  secured  from  Peter,  without  killing  Paul,  he  may  be  the  death  of  them 
both ;  or  state  it  thus  (and  they  cannot  stidc  at  it),  if  he  cannot  escape  his 
father  without  killing  his  mother,  he  may  slay  both  father  and  mother  at 
once.  Thus  they  may  deprive  any  of  life,  not  only  when  they  are  actually 
assaulted,  but  before  any  blow  is  given.  When  a  man  perceives  one  coming 
towards  him  with  his  weapon  ready,  and  fears  he  is  not  able  to  deal  with  him, 
he  may  shoot  him  dead  at  a  distance.^  Nor  need  he  be  hindered  by  the  con- 
sideration that  killing  him  in  such  circumstances  (since  he  is  in  mortal  sin), 
will  be  the  destruction  both  of  body  and  soul  t(^ether.  Soto  objects  this 
to  himself,  but  abates  nothing  of  his  conclusion  notwithstanding.  Yea,  he 
answers,  that  to  hold  it  not  lawful  to  kill  in  this  case  (with  the  destruction  of 
the  slain  man's  soul  too),  is  both  to  pervert  the  law  of  nature,  and  to  render 

*  Aliqui  affinnant  non  tantrnn  id  licere,  sed  etiam  matrem  teneri  talem  sectionem 
procnrare,  et  ferre,  no  illins  infans  sine  baptismo  intereat— P^.  a  S.  Joseph,  ibid. 
p.  220. 

*  Bonacin  ibid,  pttnct.  viii.  n.  iv.  iibi  Sylvester,  Julius  Claras,  et  alii  oommuniter. 
'  8i  son  poBsiim  effngere  quin  me  percntias,  nisi  te  interflciam,  licite  te  interficio* 

— ^AngeL  Sam.  v.  defens.  n  iv.;  ibi  Bartolns,  Florianus,  Navar.  cap.  xv.  n.  iv. ; 
Lopez,  part  i.  c.  bdi. ;  Pet.  a  S.  Joseph,  ibid.  p.  221 ;  Bonacin.  ibid.  n.  iii.  et  alii  com- 
mnniter. 

^  Angel.  Sum.  v.  homictd.  iii.  n.  ii ;  Sylvest.  v.  homicid.  i.  n.  xiii. ;  Qraff.  1.  ii. 
c  Iziv.  n.  viii. 

^  Bonacin.  ibid.  n.  v.  ibi.  Bartolns*  Gomez,  et  alii. 

*  Pet.  a  S.  Joseph,  ibid.  p.  222  et  280.;  Bonacin.  ibid.  n.  iii.;  ubi  Pet.  Navar. 
Sotns,  Julius  Claras,  Bodriguez. 

7  Petros  a  S.  Joseph,  de  v.  pnacept.  art.  ii.  p.  228 ;  Pet.  Navar.  de  restit.  1.  i.  c.  iii. 
n.  cxWii. ;  Bonacin.  ibid,  punct.  vii.  n.  i.  nbi  Julius  Claras.  Corduba.  Cajetan.  et  alii. 
>  Qraff.  L  ii.  0.  Iziv.  n.  iv. ;  Soto  de  Just,  et  jure.  1.  v.  q.  i.  art.  viii.  p.  148. 
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the  sweet  and  easy  yoke  of  Christ  intolerable/  They  gi^e  fbrther  inBtanewi 
wherein  they  will  have  it  no  sin  to  kill  a  person  that  has  not  yet  tonehed 
them;  it  is  sufficient,  in  their  aoconnt,  if  they  know  that  he  is  prepared  for 
it,  yea,  or  does  but  design  it.  In  case  one  be  shut  up  in  a  house  or  a  city* 
so  that  he  cannot  get  out,  and  knows  there  is  one  in  the  town  that  desigiw 
upon  his  life,  and  waits  bat  an  opportunity  to  execute  it,  he  may  present  the 
designer,  and  fall  upon  him  unawares,  and  kill  him.'  They  dechure  it  lawful 
for  a  man  to  kill  his  wife  taken  in  adultery ;  but  then  they  allow  the  adul- 
teress to  be  beforehand  with  her  husband,  and  kill  him  first  if  she  can :  she 
may  despatch  him  with  the  poison  prepared  for  her,  or  stab  him  with  the 
weapon  he  has  ready,  and  so  secure  her  adultery  by  murder,  and  yet  be 
innocent.' 

They  maintain  it  is  lawful  to  kill  others  to  secure  their  goods ;  so  it  is  no 
sin  with  them  to  take  away  the  life  of  him  that  would  take  away  part  of  their 
goods  by  night  or  day  ;^  yea,  if  he  that  steals  makes  no  resistance  or  defenee, 
but  flies,  he  may  be  pursued  and  slain,  to  recover  what  he  has  taken.  And 
although  the  goods  may  be  recoyered  otherwise,  and  in  a  legal  way,  yet  if  it 
be  not  certain  that  he  may  get  them  with  the  greatest  ease,  but  doub^  that 
it  may  give  him  some  trouble,  he  may  use  his  liberty,  and  send  him  to  hell 
to  save  himself  a  little  trouble.'^  But  of  what  value  must  the  goods  be 
(that  we  may  discern  at  what  rate  they  set  the  life  and  soul  of  a  man)?  It 
must  not  (says  Soto)  be  a  vile  thing ;  it  should  not  be  so  little  worth  as  two 
or  three*ducats.*  So  >hat  it  seems,  if  what  is  stolen  be  of  the  value  of  about 
twenty  shillings,  a  man' may  be  killed  for  it,  and  his  body  and  soul  destroyed 
together ;  and  since  a  crown  or  a  shilling  may  be  more  to  some  than  twenty 
to  others,  those  who  follow  him  might  well  infer  from  hence,  that  a  man's 
life  might  be  tdLen  away  for  a  crown  or  less ;  yea  for  an  apple,  since  to  some 
persons,  that  may  be  of  more  value  than  the  sums  mentioned.  Aocordin^y, 
they  conclude  expressly,  that  he  who  takes  a  thing,  the  owner  or  keeper  id 
it  seeing,  and  offering  to  hinder  him,  may  be  lawfully  slain  for  it,  though  it 
be  but  of  the  value  of  one  crown  or  less  either,^  because  thereby  he  offers  an 
affix>nt  That  is  another  ground  of  their  lawful  murder.  A  man,  they  avow, 
may  kill  others  for  his  honour  or  reputation  ;^  for  though  it  be  so  slight  a 
thing,  that  it  will  be  scarce  a  fault  in  a  man  to  throw  it  away  himaelf  (as  we 
beard  before),  yet  they  will  have  him  maintain  it  at  the  expense  of  the  blood 
and  life  of  others,  and  his  own  too.  For  example,  if  he  sees  one  approaoh 
to  assault  him,  though  he  might  avoid  the  danger  by  retiring,  yet  he  may 
kill  him  rather  than  so  avoid  it ;'  because  it  would  be  a  disparagement  to 
him  to  fly,  and  so  rather  than  sniffer  the  least,  in  the  repute  of  the  ii^jadi- 
clous  rabble,  he  may  be  the  death  of  any  person,  and  be  a  man  of  blood, 
that  he  may  be  the  master  of  such  honour,  as  a  truly  generous  spirit  most 
despise.    They  advance  further  yet :  if  one  should  offer  to  give  a  person  a 

1  Ibid.  *  Gnff.  1.  ii.  c.  Ixiv.  n.  v. 

>  Navar.  c.  xv.  n.  iii. ;  Lopez,  c.  Izii.  p.  311 ;  Bonaein.  de  restit.  d.  ii.  q.  olt  p.  9, 
n.  ii. ;  ubi.  JoliiiB  Clams,  Bannes,  Rodriguez,  Corduba  et  aliL 

^  Soto.  ibid. ;  Graff,  ibid.  n.  xvii. ;  Lopez,  cap.  Ixii ;  Navar.  c.  xv.  n.  iL ;  ibi  Oajetan. 
Antoninus,  Sylvester. 

^  Non  licet  fnrem  oocidere— si  spes  esset  certissima  quod  faeillimo  negotio  recupcnri 
poeset-^ubi  autem  res  esset  dubia,  posset  liberum  esse  domino  jute  uti  sua — Stta.  ibid, 

•  Ibid.  p.  144. 

7  Etiamsi  res  sit  valoris  unius  aurei  ant  minoria— videtor  posse  ooeidL — BtmataL 
de  restit.  d.  it  q.  ult  p.  10,  n.  t 

"  Comuniter  omnes  docent.  Vid.  Vietorel.  add.  ToL  L  v.  a  vi.  Famam  svsm-- 
negligere  et  prodigere  potest  sine  peocato.  Pet.  8.  Joseph,  de.  viii.  praeept.  sii  ii.; 
vid.  Navar.  c.  zviii.  n.  xzyii. 

»  Soto,  ibid. 
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blow  with  a  cudgel,  or  a  light  switch  ;^  he  that  is  offered  such  an  affiront 
may  lawfully  kill  him  for  it,  especially  in  Spain,  where  this  is  counted  a 
great  injury,  says  Soto.  And  elsewhere,  a  hoz  on  the  ear  may  be  resented 
as  SQch  an  iojory.  Accordingly,  others  determine  that  he  who  gives  it  may 
lawfully  he  slain  for  it,  yea,  or  he  that  does  but  offer  it.*  If  he  be  any 
person  of  any  moment  that  is  thns  attempted,  he  need  not  stay  till  he  feel 
it,  but  may  prerent  it  by  killing  him  that  offers  it,  if  there  be  no  other  hon- 
ourable way  to  avoid  it.  He  need  not  fly  to  avoid  it,  if  that  would  be  a 
disgrace,  for  he  is  not  obliged  to  suffer  such  an  inconvenience,  though  by 
retiring  he  might  save  hoth  his  own  life  and  the  aggressor's,  says  Bonacina 
after  others.  In  this  manner,  when  one  smites  them  on  the  cheek,  do  they 
turn  the  other ;  and  thus  do  they  comply  exactly  with  ChrisVs  advice,  by 
stabbing  him  to  the  heart,  who  smites  their  cheek,  or  does  bnt  offer  at  it  1 

The  same  they  determine  of  ill  language ;  that  is  with  them  a  sufficient 
ground  to  kill  men.  In  the  judgment  of  all,  says  Navarre,  it  is  lawful  to  kill 
him  that  gives  reproachful  woids,  when  there  is  no  other  way  to  avoid  the 
iDJQiy,'  and  the  words  being  once  past,  there  is  no  preventing  them.  Thns, 
killing  men  may  be  as  common  as  provoking  language,  when  such  language,  by 
their  doctrine,  may  be  as  common  as  any  they  speak.  They  teach  that  it  is 
but  a  venial  fault,  ten  thousand  of  which  he  may  commit  every  day  or  every 
hour  without  endangering  his  soul,  to  give  one  the  lie,  to  call  him  a  fool,  a 
bastard,  &c.*  And  then  they  declare  it  lawful  to  slay  men  for  such  words, 
as  if  it  were  their  design  to  have  it  thought  tolerable  for  men  to  do  nothing 
else  but  kill  one  ano&er;  and  shedding  man's  blood  were  no  more  to  be 
avoided  than  such  faults  as  they  encourage  the  continual  practice  of.  They 
proceed  further  yet,  and  conclude  it  lawful  to  kill  one,  not  only  for  contu- 
melious words,  hut  for  mere  signs  of  such  import,  when  an  ill  word  is  not 
spoken,  suppose  such  motion  of  the  tongue,  or  lips,  or  nose,  or  fingers,  as 
are  accounted  an  affront.*  This  is  after  the  Boman  mode  to  imitate  Christ, 
and  comply  with  the  apostles'  rule  in  laying  down  their  lives  for  their 
brethren,  when  they  take  away  their  lives  for  a  foul  word  or  an  untoward 
gesture.  But  what  if  one  who  gives  such  a  blow,  or  such  hmguage,  or  the 
like  affront,  should  run  for  it  when  he  has  done,  is  it  lawful  to  pursue  him 
to  force  satisfJEMtion  from  him,  though  it  he  by  the  loss  of  his  life  ?  Yes, 
say  they,  the  person  affronted  may  pursue  him,  and  strike  him  till  he  have 
reparation  of  his  honour,  though  it  be  by  killing  him.' 

They  speak  favourably  of  duels.  Cajetan  says,  princes  may  permit  them 
lawfully  among  their  subjects,  as  the  stews  are  permitted  upon  reasonable 
oQDsiderationB  ;^  so  that  it  seems  they  may  farm  out  this  liberty,  as  the 

*  8i  quia  qnempiam  aggredeietar,  ut  eum  fuate  lev^ime  pexcnteret,  posset  id  alter 
etiam  hoetom  interimendo  repellere.  Ibid.  Victoria.  Navar.  et  Sylvester  in  Fill.  tr. 
xxix.  n.  1. 

'  Ad  vitandnm  volnna  vel  alapam^potest  oceidere.  Navar.  c.  xv.  n.  iv. ;  Lopez, 
p.  i*  c.  Ixii.  p.  8T6. ;  Bonadn.  ibid.  n.  vi.  et  alii. 

*  £z  omnium  sententia  licet  contumeliosttm  oceidere,  cum  alind  non  manet  reme- 
dinm  earn  injariam  arcendi  de  restit.  1.  c  ii.  iii.  n.  occlxxvi.  vid.  Bonacin.  et  apud 
enm  plnree  infra. 

*  Vid.  Navar.  c  xviii.  n.  xxiii.  xxiv. 

^  Posse  ooeidi  qui  affloit  contnmeliis  atrocibtis  sive  per  verba  sive  per  signa. 
Bonadn  de  restit.  disp.  ii.  q.  nit  p.  10,  n.  vii.  ibi.  Gomez.  Bodriguez,  Lopez.  Pet. 
Navar.  Jnlins  Glama  et  alii. 

*  Possit  earn  perseqni,  et  percntere  tantnm,  quantum  ad  sui  honoris  defensionem 
opus  esset—etiam  oocidendo.  M.  Navar.  c.  xv.  n.  iv. ;  Pet.  Navarra.  ibid.  n.  ooclxxx. ; 
Aodriguez,  Lopez,  et  alii  in  Bonacin.  ibid.  n.  viii.  plurimi  apud  Henriquez.  Sum. 
1-  xiv.  c.  X. 

'  Sum  V.  dnellum. 
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pope  does  the  oiher.  Bannes  determines  that  an  innooent  person  may  either 
accept  or  offer  combat,  not  only  to  secnre  his  life  or  estate,  bat  his  repnta- 
tion,  when  he  cannot  otherwise  do  it.  Such  a  person,  when  one  goes  about 
to  accuse  him  falsely  before  a  judge,  and  he  is  like  thereby  to  be  de&med, 
may  challenge  him  and  kill  him  lawfully.^  This  he  reports  as  Gajetan's 
opinion,  and  counts  it  more  than  probable.  But  there  is  no  need  of  duels  in 
the  case ;  they  discover  a  way  to  despatch  men  more  effectually  with  lesg 
notice  and  less  hazard  to  the  murderers,  allowing  them  to  kill  any  privily 
to  secure  their  repute.  The  same  Dominican,  in  the  case  mentioned,  con- 
cludes, that  if  the  accuser,  being  admonished,  will  not  desist,  the  aggrieved 
person,  in  defence  of  his  concerns,  may  kill  him.'  Not  only  judicial  accusa- 
tions, but  more  private  aspersions,  are  counted  a  sufficient  gronnd  to  kill 
men.  He  who,  by  whispers  and  detraction,  endeavours  to  wrong  and  bespot 
another,  if  the  infamy  and  disgrace  cannot  otherwise  be  avoided,  it  will  be 
lawful  to  slay  him.'  So  Pet.  Navarre,  who  gives  reasons  why  he  thinks  it  more 
advisable  to  kill  a  de&mer  privily  than  in  a  duel ;  nor  need  he  stay  till  he 
be  actually  aspersed,  but  when  one  threatens,  or  signfies  he  will  do  it,  be 
may  lawfully  prevent  it  by  killing  him.  Forty-nine  doctors  are  produced 
in  favour  of  this«  Prado,  an  eminent  Dominican,  says  it  is  the  common 
doctrine  of  Aquinas  his  followers.^ 

These  are  some  of  the  maxims  which  serve  so  much  to  fumiah  those  wbo 
design  upon  men*s  lives  with  lawful  occasion  to  murder,  and  tend  so  plaiolj 
to  ffU  all  places  with  blood  and  slaughters,  without  leaving  any  man  securitj 
of  his  life,  that  even  some  Jesuits,  Uiough  they  deny  not  that  they  may  b« 
probable  in  speculation,  yet  seem  shy  to  allow  their  common  practioe.  But 
this  is  rejected  by  others,  and  so  the  Jesuits*  cautiousness  and  moderatioD 
counted  unreasonable,  seeing  that  in  matters  of  morality,'  what  is  epeen- 
latively  probable,  t.  e.  safe  and  lawful,  in  point  of  conscience,  mast,  as  soeb, 
be  admitted  in  practice.^  Indeed,  though  there  be  no  charge  more  odioos 
upon  the  Society  than  their  doctrine  of  murder,  yet,  so  far  as  I  can  discern, 
they  are  outdone  here  by  others,  both  in  numbers  and  extravagancy.  How- 
ever, the  maxims,  to  diminish  the  horror  of  which  the  Jesuits  seem  solicitous, 
are  now  the  common  doctrine  in  that  church ;  the  divinity  of  her  schools 
and  doctors  generally  being  advanced  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  bid  defiance  to 
common  humanity.  And  if  the  civil  laws  did  give  as  much  Hberfy  to 
murder  as  their  rales  for  conscience  do,  desolation  would  soon  be  brought 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Sect.  8.  For  undeanness,  they  are  very  fiivourable  to  it,  they  seem  to 
condemn  the  consxmimation  of  the  act,  bat  scarce  anything  else,  and  not 
that  neither  in  every  kind.  They  give  up  the  outworks  which  should  secnre 
them  firom  this  sin ;  they  admit  its  approaches,  they  encourage  sinners  to 
venture  upon  the  occasions,  even  such  as  have  very  often  ensnared  them  in 
this  wickeidness.  Any  confitent,  they  teach,  ought  to  be  absolved,  thongb 
he  do  not  purpose  to  avoid  any  occasions  which  lead  to  it,  unless  they  be 
such  as  he  does  or  ought  to  believe,  he  can  seldom  or  never  use  without  per- 

*  In.  ii.  2,  q.  Ixiv;  art,  vii  dub.  iv.  ooncL  ii.  *  IWd. 

'  Qui  murmuratione  et  detrectiune  injuriam  maculamque  infeire  oonatnr,  li^bit, 
si  aliter  infamiam  et  dedecuB  fugere  non  potest,  ocoidere.  De  reetit  L  ii.  c  ii^ 
n.  ccclxxvi.  Calumniatorem  occulte  occidere  licet.  Duvallius  Doctor  Sorbonlcos  de 
Charit  q.  xvii.  a.  i.  Sayrue.  Cae.  Consc.  c.  xvii.  n.  xxii.  xxiii. 

*  Theol.  Moral,  torn.  ii.  c.  x.  q.  iv.  n.  xiv. 

^  Opinio  epecnlatiye  probabilis,  eet  practice  probabilis.  Berra,  Leander,  Spinola,  Jo- 
Henriquez,  Norbona,  Aversa,  Machado,  in  Diana,  part  x.  tr.  xi.  Resol.  xlvii. 

*  Vid.  Jo.  Sane.  diap.  xliv.  n.  Ixiii.  et  disp.  liv.  n.  xi. 
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pretrating  the  deadly  aot.^  80  thai,  though  he  very  frequently  fall  thereby 
into  nnoleaiiDess,  yet  nnless  he  believe  they  will,  quasi  semper,  in  a  manner 
always  overthrow  him,  he  may  make  bold  with  them.'  To  go  into*place  or 
company,  where  the  mght  of  any,  their  persuasions  or  opportunities,  expose 
him  to  the  danger  of  sinning,  though  he  do  it  without  necessity,  is  of  itself 
no  great  fault,  says  Cigetan  f  and  if  he  find,  that  he  can  for  some  time  with- 
stand the  temptation,  and  do  not  in  a  manner  presently  fall,  statim  aut  quasi 
statimj  though  he  find  himself  weak,  yet  he  may  venture  on  them  without 
any  necessary  occasion,  as  the  cardinal  leaves  us  to  conclude  from  what  he 
there  adds.  A  confessor  does  well  who  absolves  those  who  will  not  express 
any  purpose  to  avoid  converse  with  such  women,  by  which  he  hath  very  often 
flinned  every  way,  both  by  desire,  words,  shameful  touches,  yea,  and  the 
very  act  of  unoleanness ;  because  tiiis  is  such  an  occasion  as  is  not  deadly 
in  itself*  nor  does  make  them,  fere  semper j  commit  deadly  sin.^  Those 
women  or  servants  who  have  committed  lewdness  with  their  masters  or 
others  in  the  house,  yea,  though  they  be  their  kinsmen,  may  be  absolved, 
though  they  still  live  together,  if  they' cannot  leave  them  without  great  in- 
eonvenience  or  damage  ;*  provided  if  they  be  truly  sony  for  what  is  past,* 
and  intend  to  sin  no  more,  and  think  they  shall  not ;  yea,  though  after  this 
they  &11  many  times  into  the  same  wickedness,'  of  fornication,  adulteiy,  or 
ineest,  and  do  not  avoid  the  occasion,  yet  still  they  may  be  absolved.  And 
this  liberty  is  not  restrained  to  houses  where  they  live  together,^  he  extends 
it  to  other  houses  also.  He  that  hath  secretly  committed  filthiness  diverse 
ways,  with  a  friend  or  a  kinswoman  in  anotiier  house,  may  be  absolved, 
though  he  do  not  intend  to  forsake  that  house.*  Or  if  the  occasions  he  meets 
with  in  private  houses  do  not  satisfy  him,  he  may  venture  into  the  common 
stews,  but  then  it  ought  to  be  with  a  good  intent.  A  man  may  go  to  a 
common  whore,  with  confidence  that  he  may  convert  her,  though  there  be 

>  Qnas  credit,  vel  credere  debet,  oonfeasariuB  vel  pnnitena,  nunqnam  vel  raro  tisnmm 
ea,  sine  peoeato  mortali — Navar,  c.  ill.  n.  xiv. 

*  Non  Titare  hujiumodi  occasionem  est  peccatam  mortale,  at  talis  est  oocasio,  qtta 
credit  se  fere  semper  ad  sic  peccandum  impulsnm  iri. — Ibid. 

9  Cnndo  ad  locum  sive  societatem  ubi  est  pericnlum  peccandl  mortaliter  propter 
Bspectom,  penraasiones,  opportunitates  attt  aliquid  hujnsmodi.  £t  hoc  quidem  si  sine 
vegente  necessitate  sit,  ad  incantelas  peccatam  spectat  —Si  experientia  teste  didicit  se 
non  suhnstere  in  hujnsmodi,  sed  statim  aut  quasi  statim  cadere,  nulla  necessitate  Tin  • 
catur,  ut  illuc  eat,  aut  ibi  moretur. — Sum,  v.  peric.  peccandi. 

^  Recte  faciunt  oonfessarii  absolvendo  multos  adolescentes,  qui  versantur  inter 
roulieres,  emendo,  vendendo,  laborando  et  conTersando  absque  cohabitatione  in  eadem 
domo:  licet  non  proponant  perpetuo  abstinere  ab  occasione  peccandi,  quam  id  illis 
pnebet,  quamvis  saapius  peccent  voluntate,  verbo,  aut  tactibus  impudicis,  et  etiam 
copula,  quia  occasio  quso  ex  hoc  prasbetur  ad  peccandum,  non  est  ex  se  peccatum  mor- 
tifemm,  neque  hujusmodi,  ut  fere  semper  faciat  mortaliter  peccare  eos  qui  ea  utuntur. 
—NawKT.  fWi  n.  xvii. 

*  Possunt  absolvi,  sine  separatione,  cognatsa,  ancill®,  ac  famulsd,  quas  rem  habuerunt. 
cum  suis  consanguineis  dominis  vel  his  in  quorum  domo  degunt,  concurrentibus 
quatoor  predictis :  quorum  quartum  scil.  causa  notabilis,  est  quod  non  possunt  sine 
magno  incommode,  et  detrimento  separari,  n.  xxi.  i. 

*  1.  Vera  psBuitudo  prnteritorum.  2.  Vemm  propoeitum  non  peccandi.  8.  Cre- 
dulitas  quod  Deo  juvante  non  peccabit.  n.  xv. 

'  An  possint  absolvi  prtedictaa  iterum  absque  separatione  si  reciderint?  Videtur  nobis 
posse,  concurrentibus  priedictis  quatuor.  Et  idem  dicendum  arbitror  de  tertia  et 
quarta  vice,  quia  non  solum  semel  aut  bis,  vel  septies,  sed  etiam  septuagies  sexties  est 
parcendum. — Ibid.  n.  xxi. 

'  Those  that  keep  concubines  may  be  rightly  absolved  upon  the  same  terms,  without 
parting  from  them,  n.  xix. 

*  Idem  dicendum  est  de  illo,  qui  oecnlte  r«m,  aut  impudicos  taetus  habet  cum  aliqna 
coDsangninea,  aut  alia  sibi  arnica  in  alia  domo  agente ;  soil,  enm  absolvi  posse,  sine  pro- 
posito  nnnqnam  ingrediendi  earn,  n.  xxii 
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danger,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  vill  commit  filtbineas  with  her.^  And  so 
any,  their  religions  brothers  or  fathers  not  excepted,  may  seek  the  eonvosa- 
tion  of  common  whores,  though  they  see  imminent  danger  that  they  tbaQ 
make  no  better  use  of  the  stnunpets  than  those  who  come  to  them  with  the 
worst  design. 

They  are  as  indulgent  to  unclean  thoughts,  as  to  lewd  and  ensoanng 
company.  To  entertain  filthy  thoughts,'  to  delight  in  those  thoughts,  and 
to  consent  to  that  delight,'  is  either  no  sin,  or  but  yenial;  says  Sylvester 
and  others.  They  distinguish  betwixt  the  unclean  act  and  the  thooght  of  it 
Cajetan,  though  he  would  not  have  the  act  to  be  the  object  of  ddi^t, 
yet  he  allows  any  to  take  pleasure,  not  only  in  the  thought,  but  in  the  sp^ial 
manner  of  the  act.^  If  a  man  do  not  observe  what  he  is  delighting  in,  while 
he  is  pleasing  himself  with  such  thoughts ;  yea,  if  he  do  not  fiolly  consider  it, 
though  he  entertain  himself  with  this  mental  pleasore  a  whole  day  together, 
it  will  not  be  sinful  delight.^  Lust,  with  a  perfect  inadvertency,^  will  not 
be  mortal ;  when  the  delight  of  it  so  invades  the  mind,  says  Lopez,'  nor 
needs  he  resist  such  delight,  or  repel  these  thoughts,'  if  he  believe  they  will 
not  engage  him  further,  or  ibf  he  thinks  that  by  resistance  they  will  grow  upon 
him ;  or  if  it  would  hinder  him  from  some  necessaiy,  or  profitable,  or 
honest  employment,  such  as  the  study  or  reading  of  filthy  things,  which  pro- 
voke such  delight,  is  in  their  account.*  They  are  no  more  rigorous  as  to 
obscene  words,  filthy  songs,  lascivious  writings  and  discourses.  Thej  sin 
not,  says  Navarre,  whether  they  be  men  or  women,  who  see,  or  read,  or  hear, 
or  speak  any  filthy  things,  men  to  women,  or  women  to  men,  such  as  provcAe 
to  undeanness,  if  it  be  upon  an  honest  occasion  ;^^  now,  it  must  needs  be  an 

^  Si  qais  certuB  esset  de  convertenda  muliere  prostitDta,  ai  aocederit  ad  persoadendam 
illi  viam  salntU,  potest,  inqait,  accedere,  etiamsi  ex  tali  accessa,  immioeat  sibi  probabiI« 
pericalum  peccaodi  cum  ilia. — Soto,  in  Lopez,  cap.  liii.  p.  275.  PradeoUs  charitatis 
fervor  nonnanquam  hominem  animat,  ot  ad  convertendaa  perditas  moUeres,  com  aliqao 
floo  pericnlo  earum  eolloqaiam  adeat. — Soto  de  Ju$t.  1.  ▼.  q.  i  art  vi.  Vide  plonnMs 
seqnentes  D.  Thomam  dicentem,  qaod  exponena  se  pericalo  peocandi,  eanaa  nrgente,  bob 
peccat,  Navar.  Cordub.  Cajetan.  Armill.  Castro.  &o.  in  Jo.  Sane  disp.  z.  n.  viiL 

*  Si  qais  de  modis  et  inventionibns  fomicandi  specnletnr,  aobi  qoadam  novitate,  et 
curiositate  intelligendi  hos  modos  addnctus,  non  erit  mortale.  ^Lopet.  c  Ixxiv.  p.  355. 

*  Non  tamen  est  peocatnm  mortale  consentire  in  delectationem  cogitatiooia,  qiue  art 
de  peocato  mortali,  sed  est  veniale  qaando  oogitatio  est  inutilia :  vel  naUnm,  pata  com 
qais  ntiliter  cogitat.  Sam.  v.  delect,  n.  ii. ;  Lopes,  ibid. 

^  Si  delectatio  sit  de  miris  et  similibas  modis,  non  est  deleotatio  moroM :  qoarn  modi 
isti  sint  admirabiles,  et  natural  iter  delectabiles  cogitanti  animsa. — Sum,  v.  delect,  moros. 

Sioat  neo  est  (mortale)  delectari  in  modo  operandi  scelna  aliqaod :  licet  non  in  ipso 
scelesto  opere,  at  in  modis  occapandi  regnum — sioat  ettam  in  specalatiooo  variomm 
modorom  coituam,  dam  absit  pericalum  consentiendi. — Lopet.  c.  Ixxv. 

^  Si  circa  id  non  adverteret,  quamvis  diem  integrum  delectatio  perduraret,  Don  pec> 
caret  mortaliter.  Neque  satis  est  advertere  nisi  integre  advertat  secundum  Cajetanuau 
Navar.  c.  ii.  n.  xii. ;  Cajetan.  Sum.  v.  delectat.  p.  112 ;  Oraff.  L  ii.  c.  Ixzvii  n.  ii. 

Si  vero  advertere  iocipit,  et  praavalente  impetu  concitatsa  paasionis  non  pleneadvortit: 
sed  antequam  plane  advertit  delectatio  facit  snum  cnrsnm,  peeoatum  non  mortale  sed 
veniale  intervenit — Cajetan,  ibid.  Non  sit  signum  sufficiens  ad  probandnm  i^iwutniMii 
tacitum,  sola  perseverentia  delectationis  post  advertentiam. — /6wL 

*  Qu.  *  imperfect  advertency  ?' — Ed. 

'  Ad  mortale  requiritur  advertentia  plena,  quia  non  satis  est  imperfecta,  qam  az  pr»- 
valente  impetu  passionis  solet  causari,  libido  cum  tali  inadvertentia  imperfecta  non  erit 
mortalis,  quando  sic  ejus  complacentia  impetit  mentem. — Cap.  Ixzxv.  p.  359. 

^  Navar.  cap.  xi.  n.  xii. ;  Lopez,  ex  mente  Cajetan!  et  MetinsD.  ibid. ;  Graff.  L  ii.  c. 
Ixxvii.  n.  iii.,  iv.,  v. ;  Cajetan.  ibid.  p.  113. 

*  Non  esset  culpa — si  delectationem  illam  omisisset  expellere,  ne  anam  ooenpatioocm 
honestam  et  neoessariam,  aut  utilem  derelinquerat,  quale  est  studinm  «t  lectio  renon 
impudinirum,  ad  hujusmodi  delectationes  provocantium. — ^avar.  t6ut 

*^  Qui  ad  praedicandum,  &c.,  aut  alloquendum  fcemioaa  ex  causa  honeata  cum  aint  ijMu 
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honest  occasion  when  this  is  done,  while  they  are  at  church  for  divine  ser- 
vice ;  and  there  they  have  used  it.  Church  music  is  now  so  licentious, 
says  one,  that  filthy  ditties  are  sung  to  the  organ,  and  keep  time  even  with 
the  canon  of  the  mass,^  the  most  sacred  part  of  that  which  they  count  most 
sacred ;  and  Cfgetan  informs  us,  that  in  their  church  this  is  the  practice 
overywhere,  to  sing  to  the  organ  amorous  and  filthy  songs ;'  and  that  such 
cleanly  stuff  is  in  tibe  person  of  the  church  offered  to  God,'  instead  of  re- 
sponsals  and  divine  praises,  and  that  experience  witnesses  that  the  hearers 
are  thereby  excited  to  proH^ne  and  filthy  things.^  He  allows  not  this  indeed, 
but  in  some,  and  with  limitation,  laying  the  blame  of  the  rest  upon  the 
pastors  of  their  church,  who  seek  not,  as  he  says,  the  things  of  Christ  f  and 
would  have  us  believe  the  church  approves  it  not,  when  yet  he  allows  it  to 
be  the  common  practice  everywhere.*  It  seems,  she  does  but  tolerate  filthi- 
ness  in  the  church,  as  she  does  in  the  stews,  that  she  may  be  holy  uniformly 
everywhere.  However,  if  any  one  should,  out  of  simplicity,  think  it  lawful 
to  mix  profane  and  filthy  songs  with  divine  worship  for  recreation  sake,  be- 
cause he  sees  that  this  custom  hath  commonly  prevailed,  Navarre  would 
excuse  him  from  mortal  sin,  as  Lopez  tells  usJ 

And  so  will  Lopez  excuse  him  too,  provided  the  songs  mixed  with  divine 
service  be  not  too  grossly  filthy,  and  excessively  lascivious.^ 

And  so  he  may  well  excuse  those  who  sing  obscene  or  lascivious  songs  in 
the  church,  but  not  in  divine  service,  as  he  seems  to  do  those  who  sing  to  one 
another  filthy  rhymes  on  the  evening  of  the  nativity,  when  they  are  asking 
benedictions.*  ^It  seems  that  is  the  usual  way  to  get  their  church  blessings ; 
but  the  custom  of  that  church  needs  no  timorous  advocate ;  this  can  plead 
for  itself,  and  is  wont  to  stand  as  good  as  any  law  whatever,  that  of  God  not 
excepted.  ^^ 

Their  sacrament  of  penance  also  is  an  honest  occasion ;  and  there  in  con- 
fessions, as  one  of  their  bishops  informs  us,  the  priests  inquire  after  such 
obscene  and  shameful  things  (instilling  thereby  into  their  ears  unheard  of 
filthiness  and  lasciviousness)  as  cannot  without  the  blushing  of  the  confitents 
of  either  sex,  and  without  provoking  the  wanton  appetite  of  the  confessor, 
be  well  expressed  in  any  words.  ^^ 

▼in,  vel  contra  viros,  oum  rint  ipsie  famiosB,  vident,  legnnt,  andiant,  ant  dionnt  aliqaa 
torpia,  ant  talia,  qiue  illam  provocant.  li  eaim  qaamvis  possint,  non  suDt  tamen  obligati 
ad  omittendam  id  qood  faoiaot,  quo  poUatlonu  eventam  impediant. — Idem^  c.  zvi.  d.  vii. 

^  Hodie  vero  tanta  estmnncie  licentiant  etiam  anacnm  misssB  ipsios  eanone  obscsBDie 
cantinncnl »,  etiam  in  organis  pares  vices  habeant — Com,  Affripp.  de  Vanit.  Seient  o.  xvii. 

'  Torpes  et  amatorias  cantilenas. 

*  liooo  antiphonarum  et  divin»  landis  offemntur,  ex  ipsins  ecoleaiaa  persona,  pro- 
pbana  b»e  a  falsariis  ministris. — Sum.  v.  Organ,  p.  453. 

*  Andientes  ex  illo  sono  ezcitantur  ad  ilia  propbana  sea  tnrpia,  nt  experientia  testa- 
tor, ita  qaod  non  est  Icons  inficiationi. — Ihid,  454. 

'  Quia  ecclesiastici  pastores  non  qnaBsiemnt  qnsa  Jesn  Christi  sunt 

*  Ubiqoe  sic  vident  fieri. 

^  Si  aliqnis  mstica  simplicitate  pntaret  lioere  divino  cnltni  recreandi  animi  eratia, 
miscere  cantilenas  profiinas  et  tnrpes,  qnia  videt  commoniter  in  his  nsnm  invamisse : 
excnaaretur  a  mortali ;  ita  Navarms,  oojos  sententiam  esse  veram  jadico,  si  loqaatnr  de 
simplicibas  rusticis,  &c. — Cap.  li.  p.  263. 

*  Dnmmodo  tales  cantns  non  sint  adeo  patenter  tarpes,  et  ninus  lascavi. — Pars.  ii. 
cap.  xxzi.  p.  188. 

*  Addit  vero  Navarms,  non  esse  lethale  crimen,  sic  extra  divinnm  officium  cantare  in 
eoelesia  cantilenam  tnrpem  et  lascivam,  videtnr  qne  excnsare  contra  S^otom  ritbmos  tur- 
pes  sibi  occinentes  in  nocte  nativitatis  Domini,  tempore  quo  petunt  benedictiones,  licet 
non  aperte  eos  excnset. — Ibid.  p.  264. 

^  The  custom  of  the  church  is  of  equal  authority,  and  to  be  received  vith  the  same 
pious  affection  with  the  Scripture.— Cbtmc.  Banl.  resp.  Synod,  torn.  iv.  Snrg. 
"  Quibnsdam  interrogationum  formnlb,  circa  scrupulo  as  peccatonim  differentias,  ob- 
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Further^  they  allow  persons  to  entertain  themselyes  with  pleasure  condi- 
tionally, upon  snpposal  that  they  were  married  together,  if  the  act  he  not 
respected  as  present.^  They  grant  liberty  to  make  nse  of  such  things  as 
provoke  Inst.  He  may  be  absolved  who,  by  eating  of  hot  meats,  hath  fidlen 
into  grievoas  temptations  of  the  flesh,  and  has  been  drawn  to  oonsent  to 
pollution  or  fornication,  thongh  he  hath  no  purpose  to  avoid  such  provoking 
meats,  this  being  done  with  the  provisoes  before  mentioned.'  They  are 
no  more  severe  against  immodest  touches  or  shameful  sights.  To  snfler 
touches  from  one  who  is  thought  to  do  it  out  of  honest  love  or  custom,  is  no 
great  fault  f  but  if  it  proceed  from  lust,  in  order  to  the  act  of  uncleanness 
or  impure  delights,  she  sins  if  she  avoids  them  not ;  and  this  holds  if  she 
can  avoid  them  without  scandal  (say  they)  which  si^^ufies  they  account  it  no 
sin  to  yield  to  this  impure  treatment,  since  none  aro  obliged  to  give  way  to  sin 
for  the  avoiding  of  scandal.  He  that  by  ensnaring  sights,  viewing  another's 
nakedness,  &c.,  hath  been  often  drawn  to  sin,  may  be  absolved,  though  he 
do  not  propose  to  avoid  such  temptations,  with  the  forementioned  cautions.* 

Men  and  women  viewing  one  another's  nakedness  {pudenda  vd  partes 
vicinas)  may  be  excused,  if  it  be  but  for  curiosity,  and  a  short  time,  without 
danger  of  great  conunotion.' 

The  beholding  of  filthy  sights,  for  natural  or  sensual  pleasure,  when  there 
is  no  danger  of  passing  into  unclean  thoughts  {id  est,  passing  through  the 
mire  when  there  is  no  danger  of  being  dirtied),  is  no  crime.'  Those  who, 
upon  pretence  of  spiritual  mortification,  make  women  strip  themselves 
naked,  to  discipline  them,  sin  mortally,  if  lust  were  the  principal  cause  of 
it,  says  Sylvester,^  leaving  us  to  think,  that  if  lust  be  but  a  less  principal 
motive  to  do  it,  it  is  but  a  small  fiEiult  or  none.  In  fine,  they  account  it 
no  crime  to  offer  no  hearty  opposition  unto  temptation.  He  (says  De  Oral- 
fiis)  who  coldly  resists  temptation,  so  that  it  returns  upon  him,  and  invades 
his  soul  a  second  and  a  tlurd  time,  because  he  resists  so  coldly,  sins  not 
mortally,  if  there  be  no  danger  of  consenting  ;^  as  if  there  could  be  no  dan- 
ger to  oonsent  when  there  is  little  or  no  mind  to  resist. 

sceeoa  «t  impndica  qnsBdam  exquiroDt,  qua  8in«  ntriiuqne  aexiu  iotorrogati  (cnjis 
aaribas  iiisodit«  tarpitadinefl  et  iaaciTisB  instillantar)  robore,  et  interrogaatia  nikeacsti 

appetitiu  titniattone,  vix  allis  verbis,  ant  ne  vix  quiacm,  enuntiari  poasint PontiM$. 

Tyardoeus.  Epise.  Cahihn.  p.  35. 
^  Gajetan.  Snm.  v.  delect,  p.  116 ;  Metina  et  Victoria  in  Lopes,  o.  ixxv.  pp.  356, 357. 

*  Abfiolvi  potest  ille,  qui  ob  esum  remm  calidaram  incidit  in  adeo  graves  camis 
tentationes,  ut  enm  aliquando  impulerint  ad  consentiendum  poUntiom  vel  fomioatioiii, 
sine  proposito  nnnquam  in  posteram  sic  edendi.  Goncoirentibiia  quataor  pmdictis.— 
JSavar,  c.  iii.  n.  xxv. 

'  Non  peccat  mortaliter,  qusd  patitnr  tactos  vel  oecnla  ab  eo,  qnem  credit  moveri 
honesto  amore,  secns  vero  si  ab  eo  qnem  credit  moveri  libidinoao  amore  ad  actnm 
venereum,  vel  delectationem  morosam.  Qnod  procedit,  quando  potest  vitare  sine 
scandalo  eomm,  qui  de  Ubidine  non  saspicantar.  Graff.  1,  ii.  a  Izziv.  n.  xi. ;  Lopez, 
cap.  Ixxv.  p.  860.  Neqne  pati  tactns  impndicos  licitum  est  fnminiB,  quando  sine 
scandalo  potest  eos  vitare. 

*  Idem  dioendnm  est  ^t^  e.  absolvi  potest)  de  persona,  qni—qnia  videt  lavantss 
fffiminas  in  flomine,  ant  viros  nat^mtes,  ant  ex  aspectu  pedum,  crumm,  pectorum,  he, 
aut  aliorum  ejus  generis,  siepe  peccavit.    Savor,  ibid,  n.  zzvii. 

'  Bonacin.  torn.  i.  pp.  8,  8. 

*  Caietan.  Navar.  Medina,  in  Fill.  tr.  xxx.  n.  ocxv.  Videre  fjBDminas  aut  viioa*-ad 
solam  delectationem  camalem,  quae  ex  viaione  insnrgit,  solum  eat  veniale,  ut  notat 
Gajetan.  Idemque  dicendum  de  auditu  et  looutione  rerum  venereamm,  si  delectatio  non 
transit  ad  res  ipeaa  in  Tol.  1.  v.  c.  xiv. 

"*  Quid  de  his  qui  sub  specie  spiritualis  mortificationia  faciont  muliorQa  coram  ae 
^.^,^ff!  ^*  diseiplinas  inferant?  £t  dioo  qnod  non  est  dubium,  eoa  peccaxe  mortaliter, 
si  libido  sit  prindpaliter  in  causa. — Sum,  v.  delect  n.  vii. 

«  Non  peccat  mortaUter  is  qui  tam  tepide  reaistit  tentationi,  ut  aecundo  et  tertio 
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Thej  teach  that  a  man,  snspecting  his  wife  is  an  adalteress,  may  with  a 
good  intent  offer  her  the  occasion  to  commit  adultery  without  sin.  Also 
that  a  servant  is  excused  (when  declining  it  would  be  a  great  inconvenience) 
if  he  accompany  his  master  when  he  goes  a- whoring ;  because  here  is  a  just 
pccasion,  and  the  action  is  of  itself  honest.^  And  a  maid  *too,  if  she  go 
along  with  a  whore  to  the  house  of  her  lover,  to  act  filthiness  with  him,  or 
opens  the  door  for  him  on  such  occasion.  And  so  is  a  servant  likewise  to 
be  excused,  when  he  is  sent  to  bring  a  whore  to  his  master's  lodging,  or 
carries  presents,  or  an  epistle,  or  a  message,  or  writes  letters,  when  the 
contents  are  to  have  a  whore  come  to  him,  at  such  a  time ;  or  any  such 
(with  them)  indifferent  thing,  unless  there  be  an  express  desire  of  the 
filthy  act.» 

Such  encouragement  they  give  to  use  the  preparatives,  and  play  with  the 
incentives,  and  dally  with  the  temptations  to  lust  and  actual  unoleanness. 
For  the  act  itself,  how  little  they  make  of  self-pollution  we  have  seen 
before,  they  conclude  that  single  pollution  (though  a  sin  against  nature)  is  of 
itself  no  sin  at  all,'  and  so  they  may  desire  it  beforehand,^  or  delight  in  it 
when  it  is  past,^  for  an  honest  end,  and  use  the  incentives,  if  it  be  but  for 
gluttony.  Moreover,  whoredom  itself  has  excessive  favour  and  encourage- 
ment from  this  holy  church.  This  is  too  plain  by  their  authors,  and  their 
practice,  to  be  denied ;  and  too  heinous  to  be  excused  by  any  but  those  who 
have  a  mind  to  have  mortal  sins  to  pass  for  small,  or  no  fietults.  It  seeo&s  it 
is  no  sin  to  build  stews  for  the  entertainment  of  common  whores,  and  the 
best  accommodation  of  them  for  their  trade  of  uncleanness.  Pope  Sixtus 
did  it,  as  Cornelius  Agrippa  tells  us,*  and  they  were  so  multiplied  long  since, 
that  as  one  of  their  doctors  observes,  under  Christ's  vicars,  and  Peter's 
successors,  urbs  est  jam  tola  lupanar,  now  the  whole  city  is  one  whore- 
house.^ It  is  no  sin  to  farm  out  whoredom,  and  to  take  so  much  a-head  of 
the  strumpets  weekly  for  their  practice.^  The  pope's  holiness  hath  done  it 
long  at  Rome,  and  does  it  to  this  day ;  and  the  whores  daily  commit  lewd- 
ness, not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  pope,  their  benefactor's,  advan- 
tage, who  is  to  share  in  their  gain  :  they  drive  this  trade  for  him.  And  the 
number  of  his  farmers  was  so  great  long  since,  that  they  brought  him  in  yearly 
an  intrado  of  above  twenty  thousand  ducats,  a  great  sum  then,  and  pro- 
bably veiy  much  improved  since.  Such  an  abominable  tribute,  nature,  even 
corrupted,  blushes  at ;  but  that  Holiness  at  Home  thinks  it  no  shame  to  main- 
tain his  honour  and  state,  as  Christ's  vicar,  by  the  hire  of  whores.  Evagrius 
extolling  Anastasius  the  emperor  for  abolishing  such  a  detestable  practice, 

regrediatnr  ad  pnlsandam  mentem,  eo  qnod  solum  tepide  resistit,  secluso  pericnlo 
oonsentiendi. — Sylv.  v.  delect. ;  Graff.  1.  ii.  c.  Ixxvii.  n.  ix. 
'  Jo.  Banc.  diss.  xxzv.  n.  xii. 

*  Bonacin.  torn.  i.  p.  828,  ibi.  M.  Navar.  P.  Navar.  Zerola. 

*  Non  est  in  se  peccatum,  secundum  omnes. — Navar,  c.  zvi.  n.  vii. 
^  Cajetanus.  Sylvester,  et  alii  ibid. 

B  Aquinas.  Palodanus  et  communis,  ibid.  8i  autem  placeat,  ut  est  ezoneratio  naturse, 
non  creditur  peccatum^appetere  pollutionem  in  somnis  sine  omni  delectatione  propter 
alleviationem  natursB,  non  est  peccatum :  sed  dare  operam,  utendo  calidis,  vel  alio 
modo,  esset  mortali  peccatum,  si  propter  hoc  facii.  Secus  si  faceret  propter  gulosita- 
tem,  dubitando  nihilominus  de  ea,  quia  sic  esset  veniale  peocatum. — Angel.  Sum.  v. 
pollnt.  n.  ii. 

*  Becentioribus  temporibus  Sixtus  Pontifex  mazimus  nobile  admodum  lupanar 
Romas  extruxit. — De  vanit.  scient  cap.  Ixiv. 

'  Nunc  vero  sub  Christi  vicariis  et  Petri  suocessoribus,  ut  alius  quidam  cecinit — 
nrbs  est  jam  tota  lupanar. — Etpencceus  de  CcntinerU,  1.  iii.  c.  iv. 

*  Homana  scorta  in  singulas  hebdomadas/tt/tum  Pontifici  pendant. — Agrippa,  ibid, 
VOL.  in.  E  e 
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brands  it  as  a  wretched  tribute,  abominable  to  God,  and  shamefal  to  the 
most  barbarous  people ;  as  that  which  was  a  reproach  to  nature  itself  and 
the  civil  goyemment ;  as  that  which  did,  as  it  were,  bj  a  law  authorise  this 
wickedness.^  Nor  do  the  popish  writers  deny  that  it  is  as  bad  as  he  repre- 
sents it ;  and  Jret,  since  the  pope  hath  made  it  a  custom,  they  have  the  con- 
fidence to  justify  it.  Hear  one  of  their  prime  penitentiaries :  The  gain, 
says  he,  or  tribute  for  whoredom,  is  by  the  common  law  a  deadly  crime; 
and  Nicephorus  says  it  is  a  filthy  gain,  detestable,  absurd,  hateful,  and  which 
the  most  savage  barbarians  may  be  ashamed  of.'  What  then  9  Is  he  or  t&e 
great  bishop  ashamed  of  it  ?  You  may  know  how  by  what  he  adds  imme- 
diately. Yet,  says  he,  because  of  the  custom,  which  passes  for  a  law,  the 
pope  consenting  to  it  in  the  lands  of  the  church,  non  est  peccatum^  it  is  no 
sin,  it  ought  to  be  paid.'  So  that  the  pope's  will  and  interest,  passing  into 
custom,  can  make  that  to  be  no  sin,  which  nature,  law,  history,  and  their 
own  consciences  condemn  as  a  most  horrid  crime,  and  that  well  becomes 
his  holiness,  which  the  worst  barbarians  would  detest.  No  wonder,  then, 
if  they  conclude  it  lawful  for  «ny  to  let  their  houses  to  harlots,  thongh 
they  know  they  take  them  for  the  practice  of  whoredom ;  the  trade  is  so 
good,  they  can  pay  higher  rents  than  others.  No  wonder  their  casuists  and 
divines  determine  «o  many  things  in  favour  of  whores ;  what  they  receive 
for  their  detestable  practice  is  not  to  be  accounted  a  reward  only,  but  a  law- 
M  debt  f  thus  their  divines  conclude,  while  their  conscience  extorts  this 
from  them,  dolendum  tam^n  est,  dehitwn  esse  ob  scelus  putatum.  And  so  tbej 
may  demand  it,  and  recover  it,  and  have  patrons  and  officers  for  their  assist- 
ance ;  that  whoredom  may  be  practised  by  rules  of  justice,  and  they  maj 
force  the  payment,  though  there  was  no  price  agreed  on,^  nor  is  the  whore 
bound  to  make  restitution,  though  she  take  more  than  her  due,^  nor  is  it 
necessary  she  should  give  any  of  it  to  the  poor.^  And  they  are  as  punctual 
in  resolving  prostitutes  and  their  customers  about  the  price  of  thiis  staple 
commodity,  as  about  the  lawfulest  negotiations  in  the  world.^  Who  may  sell 
themselves  to  serve  the  lusts  of  others,  at  what  rate,  what  liberty  they  hare 
to  take  a  price,  answerable  to  the  just  value,  how  the  value  may  be  com- 
puted, and  how  they  may  improve  it,  &e.  Though  filthiness  in  a  woman  be 
a  fiiult,  yet  it  is  no  fietult  filthily  to  set  it  to  sale.'    A  man  may  satisfy  tbe 

*  TiXf  tkittfif  n  »m)  ^tfufu,  tuH  j$a^^f*rt  «v«wy  im{i«f,  &C,  Li  ii.  cap.  XXZIX.  p.  567. 
Hist  Eodes. 

'  Lucrum  vel  tribntum  ex  roetetrieam  opera  qnaerere,  inspecto  jare  communi,  pee- 
catnm  mortale  est,  et  a  Nicephora  1.  xvi.  c.  xl.  Hist.  Eccl.  dicitur  veetigal  impunim. 
detestabile,  absnrdum  Deoqne  invisum,  fens  quibusque  barbaris  indignmn  et  execran- 
dnm  piacainm. 

*  Hatlone  tamen  consuetndinis,  qvtn  pro  lege  liabetar,  et  eonsentiente  rege  in  term 
sois,  et  Papa  in  terris  ecclesisQ,  non  est  peccatam,  ideo  est  solvendum. — €fn^,  1.  it 
c.  cxxiii  n.  v. 

^  Meretricem  promissaro,  ob  tttrpem  nsnm  corporis,  mefcedem,  tanquam  debitam 
poflse  petere,  negat  Navar.  Aiunt  probabilins  Lopez,  Soto.  Oajetan.  Oovamvias — ^nam 
pretium  illnd  debitnm  est  jure  natnne :  dolendam  taxnen  est,  debitam  esse  ob  soelns 
pntatnm.  Victorel.  in  ToL  1.  v.  c.  xix.  vid  Soto,  de  Just  et  Jur.  L  iv.  q,  vii.  art  L 
p.  128. 

•  Qui  iUis  statum  pretium  non  8olveret,cogeretur  in  foro  judidali. — Idem.  ibid.  Graff, 
ibid,  n.iii.  n.  viii.  Potest  iUud  meretrix  petere  in  judicio.  IUis  solis  lege  decreta  sunt 
pretia.— ^to.  ibid, 

•  Graff,  ibid.  n.  ii. ;  Navar.  c.  xvii,  n,  xxxiv. 
'  Graff,  ibid.  n.  ii. 

'  Ratio  Cajetani,  viz.  quod  usus  meretricis  est  materia  vendibilis  et  non  rei  aacrp 
quam  Sotus  et  recentiores  magni  facere  videntur.— In  ^avar.  c.  xvii.  n.  xxxv. 

Licet  turpiter  fnciat  quod  sit  meretrix,  non  tamen  turpiter  accipit     AquinsB.  in 
Nav.  ibid.,  Soto,  ibid.,  Graff,  ibid. 
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lost  of  a  female  at  a  price  ;>  and  he  is  so  far  from  being  obliged  to  restitution, 
that  it  is  more  than  eqoal  it  should  be  paid  him  ;  he  parts  with  more  for  it' 
(there  is  not  only  justice,  but  equity,  and  conscience  for  him  in  the  case) ; 
and  there  is  invincible  proof  for  it,  since  Alexander  himself  took  hire  upon 
this  acconnt,  and  the  Amazons  were  wont  of  old  to  hire  men  to  do  this  work. 

Any  whores  whatever  may  retain  the  price  of  their  filthiness  ;*  only  a  whore 
is  bound  in  conscience  to  restore  what  is  given  her  by  their  religious  persons.^ 
This,  it  seems,  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  their  votaries,  that  harlots  must 
serve  their  turn  gratis;  and  they  have  so  much  encouragement  more  than 
others  to  practise  whoredom,  since  in  conscience  it  must  cost  them  nothing. 
But  if  a  secular  person  give  a  religious  man  money,  or  anything  else  for  the 
religious  man's  whore,  that  is  not  to  be  restored.  It  would  be  too  hard  to 
part  with  his  whore  foir  nothing.^  Yet  one  encumbrance  there  is,  but  very 
gently  laid  on  them :  if  the  religious  man  have  goods  in  his  power  to  dispose 
of,  he  may  (it  is  not  said  he  must)  satisfy  a  wench  when  he  has  deflowered 
her,  &c. ;  for  this  is  a  pious  use.^ 

A  woman  that  commits  lewdness  secretly  may  take  the  price  of  fornication 
more  justly  than  a  conmion  harlot  (though  she  does  it  justly  enough),  because 
in  her  it  is  more  valuable;  the  price  may  rise,  being  an  honester  whore.^  If 
a  married  woman  fidl  into  adultery  once  and  again,  she  may  take  her  price 
without  charge  of  restitution  (it  is  more  lawful  gain  than  to  have  any  such 
burden  annexed),  and  the  adulterer  is  bound  upon  his  soul  to  lay  it  down ; 
for  though  adultery  be  illegal,  yet  to  buy  and  sell  it  is  no  sin,  if  the  price  be 
not  excessive,  and  much  above  the  just  value  of  the  thing,  the  quality  of  the 
persons  considered.*  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  adulteress  is  not 
to  be  accountable  to  her  husband  for  what  she  gains  by  this  traffic,  or  a 
maid  to  ber  parents  when  she  prostitutes  herself  for  hire  in  her  father's 
bouse,  but  may  convert  it  to  their  own  use,  as  that  which  they  eavp  by  hand 
labour,  unless  they  grow  very  wealthy  by  the  trade.^  And  if  these  women 
do  but  take  moderate  sums  for  this  filthy  traffic  of  those  who  are  not  at  their 
own  disposing,  they  are  not  bound  to  restitution ;  because  it  is  presumed 
that  those  who  have  the  chai^ge  of  those  minors  do  ^allow  such  expenses.^^ 

^  Imo  ntraqne  ratione  posset  etiam  masculus  a  femina  pretium  recipere :  quin  vero 
nqniiia,  qnia  plus  priebet:  sieati  Alexander  in  jure  nature  potuit  a  dace  ilia  Amazone 
qusB  ilium  gratia  recipiendsd  prolis  invisit,  quod  et  prece  et  pretio,  ut  fertur,  impetravit. 
Nam  Uli  fnminarum  generi  in  more  erat,  pretio  aceersere  viroe  qni  ad  illas  ingrede- 
rentur. — Soto.  ibid.  Oraff.  ibid.  n.  vii. 

'  Qui  a  faamina  propter  opus  libidinosum  aocipit  pretium  non  tenetor  illud  restituere, 
quin  yero  asquins  est  ut  illud  accipiat,  cum  plus  pnebeat^  sicut  Alexander,  &c.  Item 
si  causa  salutis  quispiam  emissione  ilia  egeret,  posset  amplexum  illam  pretio  coemere. 
— &<o.  ibid. 

'  Adrian.  Sylrest.  Govarruv.  Soto.  Medina.  Corduba.  Navar.  Antoninus  in  Vasquez. 
Opusc.  Moral,  p.  124,  dub.  il. 

*  Idem.  ibid.  *  Ibid.  •  Paludan.  Palac.  ibid. 

'  Porro  autem  crediderim  has  multo  justius  posse  recipere  pretium  :  quippe  quaa  ob 
majorem  honestatem  pluris  sunt  ostimandiB.     Idem.  ibid.  Graff,  ibid.  n.  vi. 

*  Quod  si  de  aliis  sciseiteris  qu»  sunt  pnellsQ  aut  maritatn  qusa  semel  aut  bis  coila- 
buntur — et  illis  quoque  liceret  pretium  recipere :  tenebiturque  in  foro  conscientiie,  qui 
illis  promisit  solvere,  nisi  exoessus  justee  eostimationis  pro  ratione  personarum  immo- 
dicua  esset.  Et  ratio  est  eadem  8.  Thorn  a).  Nam  licet  flagitia  ilia  sint  lege  vetita, 
datio  tamen  non  est  prohibita.  Et  ideo  juri  natural!  standum  est :  quo  utique  jure 
concessio  ilia  corporum  sestimabilis  est  pecunia.^  6o/o.  ibid.  Potest  nupta  qua  semel 
aut  bis  coilapea  est  pretium  recipere  absque  nexu  restitutionis,  et  adulter  tenetur 
judicio  anim»  illi  solvere,  &c.    Graff,  ibid.  n.  viii.  et  Covarruvias  ibi. 

*  Soto.  ibid.  Idem  esse  judicium  atque  de  aliis,  quss  operis  manuum  suarum  acqui- 
siorint,  &c.  et  Graff,  ibid.  n.  ix. 

^  Si  res  est  modica  pro  qualitate  personss,  etiamsi  a  filio-familias  recipiat,  retinere 
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This  was  necessary  to  be  added,  that  harlots  might  not  be  discouraged  from 
admitting  boys  under  age  among  their  customers.  Lastly,  a  nan  playing 
the  whore  may  both  do  it  for  hire,  and  with  a  good  conscience  keep  it  when 
she  hath  done.^  It  had  been  hard  measure  for  their  votaries  if  some  prori- 
sion  had  not  been  made  for  them,  that  their  trade  might  be  gainful,  when 
their  own  authors  tell  us  it  is  so  conunon.  There  was  no  reason  to  be  partial, 
and  make  mnch  difference  betwixt  them  and  other  prostitutes,  when  their 
Clemangis  could  see  no  difference  betwixt  their  nunneries  and  the  common 
stews.*  But  to  proceed  with  the  latter,  while  they  are  giving  roles  for  con- 
science, they  tell  us  the  law  countenances  fornication  so  very  much,  that  it 
compels  public  whores  to  commit  lewdness  with  any  one  whomsoever  giving 
her  her  hire.^  And  so  indulgent  is  the  church  to  whoredom,  that  harlots 
who  live  there  many  years  (even  as  long  as  they  can  get  custom),  do  incur 
no  ecclesiastical  censure.^  So  that  at  Rome,  made  so  purely  Christian  by 
its  popes,  whoredom  is  as  lawful  as  when  it  was  most  heaUienish,  and  is 
objected  as  the  shame  of  it  by  St  Augustine,  that  there  the  use  of  whoredom 
was  a  lawful  practice.^  Hereby  the  people  under  popery  are  so  well  edified 
that  they  cannot  easily  know  whether  fom^ation  committed  with  conomon 
prostitntes  be  a  sin,  as  one  of  their  doctors  tells  us ;'  for  many  of  the  com- 
mon people  (says  he)  who  know  not  how  to  distingnish  betwixt  sin  permitted 
or  not  forbidden  as  to  the  punishment,  and  not  as  to  the  sinfulness ;  because 
that  simple  fornication  is  not  punished,  and  whores  have  the  privilege  of  im- 
punity, they  make  account  it  is  no  sin  to  deal  with  them  (at  the  pope's  rate) ; 
and  this  is  very  common  in  cities  otherwise  well  instructed  in  the  faith  and 
religion  (of  Rome)  as  those  who  hear  confession  well  know  J  It  seems  con- 
fessors have  something  to  do  to  persuade  the  people  that  that  is  a  sin  which 
the  pope  publicly  allows;  and  they  might  have  more  to  do  if  the  people  did 
not  suspect  that  the  pope  is  a  man  like  themselves,  and  for  all  his  infallibility 
^  may,  in  matter  of  whoredom,  err  as  they  usually  do. 

But  if  any  man  be  not  disposed  to  take  this  liberty,  so  freely  offered,  of 
haunting  the  common  stews,  he  is  encouraged  by  the  law  of  their  church  to 
have  a  concubine  at  home,  and  that  without  any  great  hazard.  It  will  not 
cost  him  so  much  as  the  loss  of  the  communion,  for  the  canon  law  provides, 

potest.    Nam  pnesumitur  pater  scire,  ratasque  subinde  habere  ejnsmodi  expensas. 
Soto.  ibid.  Graff,  ibid.  n.  z. 

^  Quinimo,  ut  inquit  Govarruvias,  Nee  monialia  pecnniam  recipiens  ob  meroedem 
sni  coitus  tenetnr  illam  restituere  in  foro  anim». — Idem,  ibid.  n.  x. 

*  Nihil  distinguit  inter' sui  temporia  virginum  monasteria,  et  meretricimi  Inpanaria. 
— Ewene.  de  CorUin.  L  ii.  c.  xii. 

'  Et  in  tartum  lex  tolerikt  hujusmodi  fomicationes,  at  etiam  oogat  pnblicaa  mer^ 
trices  ad  fomicandum  cum  quocunque,  juxta  tamen  meroedem. — Chaff.  1.  ii.  c  Ixxit. 
n.  iv, 

*  Though  one  continue  a  wbore  for  twenty  years,  yet  doth  she  not  incur  the  cen- 
sures of  the  church. — Vid.  Vivaldus  Candeiabr.  aur,  tit.  de  Cunftu,  n.  lx« 

0  Tu  tu  sancte  pater  Augustine.  Quid  vere  terrensB  civitati  velnt  exprobas,  quod 
Bcortorum  usum  licitum  fecerit,  ut  quern  nulla  ejus  lex  vindicet,  cum  eadeni  turpitudo 
in  nostra,  hoc  est  Dei  civitate,  neque  minus  permittatur,  neque  magia  pnniatur.— 
£Mpmeceut  de  Contin,  1.  iii.  c.  iv.  Batio  vero  quam  prasdictus  Segobienaia  {Sot^)t 
secutuB  aliquot  alios  sentit,  viz.  quod  lex  permittat,  et  facit  justam  operam  meretricis, 
non  tamen  alias  prssdictonim  operas,  &c. — Na»ar.  c.  xvii.  n.  xxxv. 

«  Fill.  tr.  XXX.  c.  ii.  n.  Ii.  p.  203. 

Mt  is  not  the  common  people  only  that  have  this  good  opinion  of  it.  Nee  hodic 
Anistippei  quidam  desunt,  qui  simplex  hoc  stupram  pro  crimine  non  habeant— 
Eipene.  de  Contm.  lib.  iii,  cap.  iv,  Utinam  non  essent  in  orbe  atque  nomine  Chria- 
tiano,  qui  libellis  publice  editis,  quasi  quibusdam  fomicandi  Isagogis,  nnlieres,  et 
quidem  omnes,  nihil  aliud  in  vita  communi  esse  putarent.  quam  rem  explendft  lihidini 
natam.-idwi.  ibid.  r  -^i  f 
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thai  he  who  has  not  a  wife,  but  instead  of  a  wife  a  concubine,  shall  not  be 
kept  from  the  commnnion,  so  that  he  be  satisfied  with  one  woman,  either  a 
wife  or  a  concnbine.^  Now,  since  they  tell  us  sometimes  that  none  who  are 
in  mortal  sin  may  partake  of  the  communion,  it  should  seem  that  with  them 
to  live  in  fornication  is  either  no  sin,  or  none  ihat  is  mortal. 

Their  doctrine  is  as  indulgent  to  those  who  will  not  put  away  their  con- 
cubines as  such  persons  need  desire.  Absolution  is  not  to  be  denied  him 
who,  having  lent  his  concubine  whom  he  keeps  in  his  house  one  hundred 
crowns,  has  no  hope  to  recover  it  if  he  put  her  away.  Or,  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  woman  be  not  like  to  recover  the  like  sum  owing  her,  if  she  leave  the 
house  of  the  whoremaster ;  for,  as  was  said  before,  none  are  bound  to  avoid 
the  next  occasion  of  sin,  to  their  great  loss.  Nor  is  he  bound  to  put  away 
his  concubine  if  she  be  very  useful  for  the  gaining  of  temporal  goods  by  way 
of  traffic.^  It  is  enough  that  he  intends  not  to  sin  hereafter.  Yea,  if  the 
concubine  be  very  serviceable  for  the  delight  of  the  whoremaster,  so  Uiat  his 
life  would  scarce  be  pleasant  without  her,  and  other  cates  would  be  very  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  and  another  woman,  so  much  for  his  purpose,  would  hardly 
be  found,  the  whoremaster  will  not  be  obliged  to  put  her  away.^  Neither  is 
absolution  to  be  denied  if  he  might  lose  his  reputation  by  quitting  his  whore ; 
yea,  or  if  the  concubine  would  be  disgraced  thereby.  It  is  enough  if  he 
firmly  promise  not  to  sin  more  with  her,  since  it  is  in  his  power  not  to  sin, 
although  there  be  present  danger  of  it  while  she  stays  in  his  house.^ 

But  what  if  he  sin  with  her  still,  after  such  promises  to  the  contrary  ? 
Thttt  will  not  hinder  if  he  repent  still ;  and  he  may  truly  repent  (in  their 
way),  and  be  absolved,  when  there  is  no  appearance  of  amendment.  So  he 
determines  in  a  like  case  after  others.'^  Accordingly,  Bonacina  determines  a 
confessor  may  absolve  one  who  keeps  a  whore,  and  will  not  put  her  away,  if 
he  cannot  do  it  without  much  disgrace,  or  scandal,  or  other  great  incon- 
venience.* And  him  also  who  sins  but  seldom  with  his  whore,  three  or  four 
times  in  a  year  (or  thereabouts),  and  hopes  he  may  not  relapse  further.^ 
And  so  may  a  youth  be  absolved  who  keeps  a  whore  in  his  faUier*s  house, 
with  whom  he  sins  customarily,  though  he  put  her  not  away,  so  that  he  have 
affirm  purpose  to  desist.^  But  what  if  after  such  a  purpose  he  relapse  still  ? 
He  may  be  absolved  still  (as  we  heard  before),  even  innumerably  innumer- 
able times,  because  so  oft  we  are  to  forgive  our  brother.^ 

Or  if  a  concubine  at  home  will  not  satisfy  an  unclean  person,  but  he 
commit  fornication  with  others,  yet  if  he  make  but  himself  drunk  before, 
that  fornication  will  be  no  sin,  or  but  an  inconsiderable  flEiult,  if  he  be  but 
half  drunk. 

Nor  will  adultery  be  a  sin  in  that  or  many  other  cases.     Christ  teaches 

that '  he  who  puts  away  his  wife,  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication,  causeth 

.   her  to  commit  adultery,'  Mat.  v.  82 ;  yet  they  t^ach  that  where  the  marriage 

is  both  firm  and  consummated  by  conjugal  enjoyment,  yet  the  parties  may 

*  Decret.  dist.  xzxiv.  c.  iv.  I0  qui  non  habet  nxorem,  et  pro  vzore  concttbinam 
babet,  a  communione  non  repellatur.  Babanns.  1.  pienit.  c.  z.  "alleges  a  Spanish 
Canon  for  this.  And  Qratian.  diet,  zxziv.  and  Espencieus  de  con  tin.  1.  ii.  c.  vii. 
Jacobus  Curio.  1.  ii.  Chron.  says  of  Gregory  vii..  Quasi  caBlibatum  perpetnum  concubi- 
natas  temperamento  mitigaret,  sacordotem  unius  concubinie  societate  contentum  ab 
officio  non  repellendum  statuens.— Ftiti  ihid, 

*  Jo.  Sancius.  disp.  x.  n.  xx.  '  Ibid.  ^  N.  xxi. 

*  AbsolYendnm  fore  toties  quoties  vere  pienituerit,  non  solum  quando  aliqua  emen- 
datio  notatur ;  ut  tenent.  Suar.  Qraff.  Navar.  Coriolan.  Lopez. — quod  possit  absolvi 
pflsnitens,  etiamsi  nullus  appareat  profectus,  tenet  Vivaldus. — Ibid,  n.  xvi. 

"  De  Matrim.  disp.  iv.  punct.  xtv.  n.  xi.  ^  Ibid.  n.  zii.  juxta  Graffium  et  alios. 

*  Ibid.  n.  xiii.  ita  Graffius.  Lopez,  et.  alii,       *  Jo.  Sane.  ibid.  n.  xyi. 
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be  separated  as  to  oohabitation»  and  as  mach  divoroed  as  thej  can  be  for 
adultery  (by  their  doetrine),  either  for  outward  danger,  or  when  one  tempts 
the  other  to  mortal  sin,  or  for  that  which  they  call  heresy,  or  if  either  of 
them  will  enter  into  a  monastery.^  And  if  there  had  not  been  carnal  know- 
ledge after  the  marriage,  though  it  be  firm  and  valid,  yet  if  either  of  them  will 
make  the  monastic  profession,  the  other  is  at  liberty  to  marry  anothtf  ,  and 
live  together  as  man  and  wife,  the  parties  whom  they  first  mairied  still 
living.  So  that  if  a  wife  will  torn  nan,  she  may  put  away  her  husband 
(doing  it  €o  ignorante  vel  mvUo^),  and  he  may  many  another  wife. 

The  Council  of  Trent  confirms  this  to  purpose,  when  it  curses  those  who 
hold  that  lawful  matrimony,  not  consummated,  is  not  dissolved  by  a  soleom 
religious  vow.*  It  is  acknowledged  by  Boniface  YIU.,^  and  Gr^ory  XIIL,' 
that  this  of  matrimony  is  a  bond  made  firm  and  indissoluble  by  God  him- 
self, and  the  other,  of  a  vow,  but  a  church  constitation;  yet  (as  was  observed 
long  since)  the  Trent  prelates  will  not  only  have  a  human  bond  to  disaolTe  a 
divine,  but  will  have  those  accursed  who  will  not  believe  that  an  institataoD 
of  man,  bom  many  hundred  years  since  the  apostles,  should  prevail  against 
a  divine  institution,  made  at  the  creation  of  the  world.'  Thus  in  behalf  of 
their  pretended  chastity,  they  have  opened  a  broad  way  for  real  adulteiy; 
and  who  could  expect  more  reasonable  decrees  in  such  a  case  ? 

This  for  their  laity;  then  for  their  clergy  and  monastics,  their  doetrine  is, 
that  adultery  is  not  so  much  a  sin  as  marriage,^  no,  nor  incest,  or  sodomy, 
or  bestiality,  so  that  they  may  better  venture  upon  any  of  these  abomina- 
tions than  upon  that  state  which  the  Lord  hath  authorised  and  honoured. 
And  he  is  more  capable  of  orders  amongst  them  who  hath  kept  two  whores, 
than  one  who  hath  been  twice  manied,  or  but  once  married  a  widow.^  An 
incestuous  person,  says  Erasmus,  is  admitted  to  be  a  bishop,  a  murderer,  a 
robber,  a  sodomite,  a  sacrilegious  wretch ;  a  parricide,  is  admitted,  and  who 
not  ?*  Solus  digamuSf  one  that  has  been  twice  married,  is  only  exohided 
from  this  honour,  though  he  alone  be  blameless.  The  apostle  commends 
marriage  to  prevent  the  heats  of  lust,  which  he  calls  burning ;  but  burning 
lust  is  with  them  innocent.  To  bum,  says  Valentia,  does  not  signify  to 
bum  with  the  flames  of  lust,  for  this  in  itself  is  not  evil.'^  The  apostle 
determines  it  better  to  marry  than  to  bum ;  but  Bellarmine  says,  it  is  worse 
to  marry,  however  our  adversaries  gainsay  (where  he  puts  the  apostle  with 
us  amongst  his  adversaries),  especially  for  her  who  is  under  solemn  vow ; 
and  a  little  after  he  tells  us,  she  that  marries  after  a  simple  vow,^^  in  a  manner 
sins  more  than  she  that  commits  fornication ;  his  reason  is,  because  the  one 

^  Yid.  Sylveet.  Sum.  v.  divert,  n.  x.  et  n.  ii  Qnautam  ad  vineulnin,  matrimoniom 
ratam  eolvi  potest  ^r  mortem  civilem,  i,e,  professionem  tacitam  vel  exptetBam  reli- 
gioDls  approbatsQ :  ita  quod  remaneiiB  in  saBcnlo  poteei  libere  com  alia  conti^faera. 
— Ibid.  (vid.  Maldonat.  Summ.  qusst.  xiv.  art.  ziii.) 

>  Idem.  ibl4.  n.  vi.  '  Seas.  viii.  Can.  vi.  *  6  Decrei.  1.  iii.  tit  xr. 

'  In  bulla  Ascendente  Domino. 

«  Vid.  Histor.  of  Ck)unc.  of  Trent.  1.  viii.  p.  790. 

'  Marriage  of  them  who  have  vowed  chaetity^  ia  the  wont  sort  of  inoontiBe&qr.— 
JRhem,  ArmoU  in  Cor.  vii.  ix« 

^  Aquinas,  Comment  in  Tit  i. 

*  Annot  in  1  Tim.  iii,  admittitur  inceetus,  admittitur  homicida,  admitUtu  pirata, 
admittitur  sodomita,  sacrilegus,  parricida;  denique  quia  non?  solus  digamus  ezda- 
ditur,  qui  solus  iiihil  admiait 

^0  Uri  non  idem  signifioat  quod  flamma  libidinis  ori ;  hoe  enim  per  sa  nudum  non 
est,  imo  materia  potius  yictoricB.  L  de.  Coelibat  Cap.  vi. 

11  Non  utrumque  est  malum,  et  nubere  et  uri ;  imo  pejus  est  nubere,  qnioquid 
redament  adversarii,  preeertim  ei,  quae  habet  votum  solenne^^i>«  JfoMoeA.  L  ii 
c.  xzxyi.  p.  1218. 
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makes  herself  nncapable  of  keeping  her  yow,  vhich  she  does  not,  who  plays 
the  whore.^  Where  we  see  what  their  vow  of  chastity  is  (the  argument 
wherein  they  trinmph  to  prove  the  holiness  of  their  church),  it  is  a  chastity 
which  consists  well  enough  with  whoredom,  and  is  only  violated  by  marriage. 
Accordingly,  the  clergy  have  liberty  to  haunt  the  public  stews.  It  is  in 
reference  to  those  who  are  unmarried  (to  wit,  the  clergy)  that  the  stews  are 
held  to  be  so  very  necessary ;'  that  no  consideration  could  move  the  pope  or 
his  council  to  think  any  thing  more  fit  to  be  done  against  the  common 
whores,  but  only  some  diminution  of  their  pride  and  luxury,  as  one  of  their 
doctors  intimates.  And  as  if  that  would  not  serve,  they  have  been  hereto- 
fore allowed  to  keep  whores  at  home,  paying  a  yearly  rent  for  that  liberty ;' 
yea,  those  priests  that  would  not  keep  whores  (that  they  might  not  want 
temptation  to  it),  were  forced  to  pay  the  rent,  because  they  might  have  had 
the  liberty  if  they  pleased.  For  a  monk  or  friar  to  lay  aside  hjs  habit  is  a 
csrime,  by  which  he  incurs  excommunication;  and  yet  if  he  lay  aside  his 
habit  that  he  may  commit  fornication  the  more  expeditely,  without  the 
incumbrance  which  his  monkish  weeds  would  give  him  in  the  act,  they  de- 
clare him  upon  that  account  freed  j&om  censure.  Excommunication  is  not 
incurred,  says  Navarre,  for  every  leaving  of  his  habits  which  is  temerarious  or 
deadly,  because  he  incurs  it  not  by  laying  it  aside  that  he  may  the  more 
readily  indulge  himself  in  fornication.^  Sylvester  had  made  such  a  decision 
before  him,  so  understanding  Paludanus,  tiiat  he  is  under  exconmiunication 
who  puts  off  his  habit  to  disguise  himself  in  reference  to  others,  that  he  may 
not  be  known,  but  not  he  that  lays  it  by  with  a  respect  to  himself,  viz.,  for 
the  pleasure  of  fornication.*  Bo  that  the  censured  dismissing  of  habit  is,  as 
he  distinguishes,  that  which  is  fraudulent,  so  as  to  put  on  another,  but  not 
that  which  is  for  an  hour's  pleasure  while  he  is  quite  stripped.*  Panormitan 
concludes  that  an  oath  is  never  to  be  given  to  him  of  whom  there  is  vehe- 
ment suspicion  that  he  will  not  observe  it,  and  he  that  gives  it  in  that  case 
sins  mortally.'    Hence  Pope  Alexander  would  not  have  priests  bound  by 

^  Qms  antem  nnbit  post  votum  simplez,  ilia  yerum  matrimonium  contrahit,  tamen 
aliqno  modo  magis  peccat,  qnam  quae  farnicatur,  quia  reddit  se  impotentem  ad  ser- 
vandum  votum,  quod  non  facit  quae  fornicatur. — Ibid.  p.  1214. 

*  Himm  certo  tales  tantosque  viros  consaluisse,  minuendum  modo  scortomm  fastnm 
et  ItLSum,  non  etiam  ea  semel  ejicienda,  an  vero  propter  tam  multos  ibi  cslibea 
necessario  retinenda  ?  0  rem  horrendam ! — Eapencasux  de  wnim.  1.  iii.  c.  iv.  p.  784. 

'  Turpissimum  est  quod  (Officiales)  permittant  (Clericos)  cum  concubinis,  meretri- 
cibus,  et  pellicibus  habitare,  liberosque  procreare  ainnnt,  accepto  ab  ils  certo  quotannis 
censa :  atqne  adeo  alibi  a  continentibus.  Nam  habeat  (inquiunt)  si  vellt.  £t  quoties 
enim  qnisque  talis,  cum  tales  tam  multi  sint,  hodie  alitor  ponitnr  ?  Idem,  in  Tit. 
c.  i.  p.  479 ;  Com.  Agrippa  de  Vanit.  Scient.  c.  Ixiv. 

^  Non  incarritur  etiam  ob  qnamlibet  dimissionem  temereriam  mortiferam,  quia  non 
incnrribir  ob  ^missionem  ut  expeditius  fomicationi  indulgeat. — Navar,  c.  xvii. 
n.  cxxxi. 

^  Si  qnis  habitum  dimittat  «t  fornicetnr  secundum  Pet.  de  Pal.  sine  dubio  est  ex- 
communicatus,  quod  ego  verum  crederem  quando  habitum  dimittit  relative  ad  alios, 
puta  ne  cognoscatur :  secus  relative  ad  se,  pnta  propter  voluptatem.  8um  v.  Excom. 
ix.  n.  liii.  Non  afflcl  excommunicatione  qui  se  veetibns  spoliat— ut  liberius  et  volup- 
tuosins  peocet.  Bonacina  Tom.  iii.  de  Excom.  disp.  ii.  q.  vUi.  punct  vi.  n.  iii.  Sayrus 
et  alii  quos  magno  numero  refert  Sanctarell.  ibid. 

^  Unde  dico  illam  dimissionem  debere  intelUgi,  quando  habitus  demittitur  dolose 
cum  assnmpttone  alterius  ad  utendum  eo,  secus  ubi  dimitteretur  ad  horam  voluptuose, 
nnllo  alio  sumpto. — Ibid. 

'  In  c.  Glericus.  de  coha.  Gler.  etmulier.  Conclnditquod  nunquam  est  deferendum 
juramentum  illi,  contra  qnem  est  vehemens  suspicio  de  transgressione,  et  deferens 
peccat  mortaliter  et  Alex,  facit  optime  (textus  dicti,  c.  Cleric),  ubi  non  vult  clericos  cogi 
jurare  dimittere  concubinas.  Angel.  Sum.  v.  juram,  ii.  n.  xi.  Navar.  c.  xii.  n.  xx.  Ne  in 
fomicationem  reversas  perjurii  quoque  reatum  incorreret. — Etpenc,  de  dnU.  1.  ii.  c.  vii. 
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oath  to  forsake  their  concnbines,  because  it  seems  there  was  siiong  presmnp* 
tion  they  would  ventare  on  peijnry  rather  than  leave  their  whoredom. 
Hence  Erasmus  had  so  much  cause  to  complain,  that  among  so  vast  multi- 
tudes who  were  unmarried,  and  under  the  vow  of  chastity,  so  exceeding  few 
did  live  chastely,  so  innumerable  many  did  wallow  in  uncleanness.^  And 
Cassander,  another  moderate  papist,  says  that  a  man  could  not  find  scarce 
oue  in  a  hundred  of  them  that  abstained  from  women.* 

Before  these,  the  gloss  on  the  Canon  Maximianus,  dist.  Ixxxi.,  tells  as,  it  is 
the  common  opinion  that  no  priest  should  be  deposed  for  simple  fornication, 
because  there  are  but  few  priests  free  from  it.'  If  all  fornicators  had  been 
deprived,  their  church  would  have  been  made  desolate,  and  left  in  a  manner 
priestless.  This  was  a  great  reason  then,  and  is,  it  seems,  of  the  same  force 
still ;  for  at  this  day,  a  priest  is  not  to  be  deprived  for  simple  inoontinency. 
The  congregation  of  cardinals  (much  concerned  for  the  propagation  of  the 
holy  church)  declared  it  to  be  law,  that  the  penalty  of  deprivation  proeeeds 
not  for  simple  incontinency,  as  Garzias  observes ;  only  they  must  not  keep 
whores  in  Uie  capacity  of  concubines.*  It  may  be  that  came  too  near  mar> 
riage  to  have  so  much  favour  as  vagrant  whoredom.  Yet  if  a  priest  keep  t 
whore  at  board  and  bed,  and  use  her  constantly  as  if  she  were  his  wife,  be 
is  not  therefore  irregular;  indeed,  if  he  marry  her,  or  an  honester  womao,  ' 
all  the  world  cannot  excuse  him  ;  for  though  such  whoredom  never  disables 
a  priest,  yet  chaste  marriage  utterly  spoils  him ;  yea,  if  he  keep  in  that 
capacity  more  whores  than  one  (I  know  not  how  many  more,  for  they  are 
not  limited  to  numbers),  yet  still  he  is  not  irregular  (as  innocent  bigamy  i 
would  make  any  one  though  he  were  an  apostle),  but  the  bishop  naay  dis-  I 
pense  with  him.  So  Pope  Innocent  III.  determined,  and  it  is  now  as  good 
law  as  their  church  has  any ;  and  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  doctor  s 
gloss  on  it  would  have  it  noted  as  admirable,  that  whoredom  has  with  them 
more  privilege  than  chastity.'  Where  we  may  suppose  the  gloss  speaks  the 
sense  of  such  as  are  strangers  to  Rome ;  for  that  uncleanness  should  be  pre- 
ferred before  chastity  is  in  that  church  nothing  wonderful  nor  strange  at  all, 
but  ordinary  and  obvious.  That  pope  (whom  they  magnify  as  the  singular 
glory  of  their  law)  decrees  that  the  bishop  may  dispense  with  priests  who 
keep  many  concubines  to  exercise  their  office,  as  he  doth  also  with  those  who 
are  noted  for  simple  fornication.^  And  how  the  bishops  were  wont  to  dis- 
pense with  them  is  known,  their  own  writings  declaring  it  the  custom,  as 
before,  to  let  out  those  women  to  them  at  a  yearly  rent ;  and  that  they  wen 
so  hard lords,  that  if  a  priest  had  no  mind  to  the  bishop's  tenement, 

^  Cam  ubique  tarn  iogenB  sit  eacerdotum  turba,  quorum  quotusquisque  castam  agit 
vitam  ?  de  conscrib.  Epist. 

Si  quia  perpendat  honim  temporum  statum,  quotam  hominum  portionem  monaebo- 
rum  gregea  occupent,  quotam  sacerdotum  et  clericorum  collegia :  delude  perpendat 
quam  pauci  in  tanto  uumero  viri  servant  castimoniam,  turn  in  qus  Ubidinum  gmera 
quam  innumeri  divergant,  quanto  cum  probro  complures  palam  incesti  aint  et  impa- 
dici,  &c. — AnnoL  in  1  Tim.  iii. 

'In  concilio  Neocsesar,  magia  punitur  aacerdoa  qui  fomicatur  quam  qui  pablioe 
contrabit — ^jam  eo  rea  rediit  ut  vlx  centesimum  inveniaa,  qui  ab  omni  oommercio 
frominarnm  abstineat.— Cofi«uU.  art.  xxiii. 

>  Commu niter  dicitur  quod  pro  simplici  fornicatione  quia  deponi  non  debet,  com 
pauci  sine  illo  vitio  inveniantur.    Dist.  Ixxxi. 

^  Qas  tamen  poena  privationis  beneficii  non  procedit  in  simplici  incontinentia,  absque 
qualitate  concubinatus,  ut  constat  ex  declarat.  addncta  a  Garcia. — Jo.  Sane,  disp.  L 
n.  X. 

*  Si  presbyteri  plnrea  concubioas  habentes — ^poteris  cum  eis  tanqnaro  aimpUd  kr- 
nicatione  notatis,  qucd  ad  ezecntionem  sacerdotalis  officii,  dispensare — Bttra,  d» 
Biaam.  tit.  xxii.  c.  quia  circa. 

*  Notandttm  mirabile  quod  plus  hie  habet  Inxuria  <^uam  castitas. 
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and  did  not  take  it,  yet  he  mast  pay  for  it  no  less  than  the  forwardest 
Canner. 

Sodomy  abounds  most  in  Italy  (for  it  was  requisite  that  Borne  should  be, 
as  it  is  in  the  prophetic  style,  Sodom,  and  not  incongruous  that  the  vilest 
wickedness  should  thrive  best  under  his  holiness'  wing) ;  yet,  as  if  they  would 
have  it  as  common  everywhere,  and  more  there  than  it  is,  their  decisions 
are  exceeding  favourable  to  it,  and  treat  it  very  indulgently.  Married  per- 
sons may  practise  sodomy  together,  the  beginnings  of  it,  all  of  it,  bating  the 
last  complement  of  the  act,  without  mortal  guilt.^  Unmarried  persons, 
their  clergy,  may  act  it  without  restraint  to  the  uttermost,  and  be  neither 
suspended  nor  irregular.  There  is  no  danger  of  it  if  they  do  it  but  two  or 
three  times  now  and  then,  yea,  they  are  safe  unless  they  make  a  custom  of 
it.^  The  strictest  decree  that  we  find  any  pope  ever  made  against  sodomy  is 
that  of  Pius  v.,  which  was  yet  formed  in  such  terms,  on  purpose  that  it 
should  not  reach  any  ecclesiastics,  but  such  only  as  made  a  trade  of  it  by 
continual  practice.     This  Navarre  had  from  the  mouth  of  Gregory  XIII.' 

And  if  they  do  make  a  trade  of  it,  yet  still  they  are  secure  if  it  be  not  noto- 
rious and  public ;  and  it  will  not  be  counted  notorious,  though  it  may  be 
proved,  though  it  be  commonly  reported,  though  it  be  confessed ;  nor  public, 
unless  it  be  manifest  to  all.^  Thus,  if  any  ecclesiastic  will  practise  sodomy, 
"provided  he  do  it  not  continually,  or  if  he  will  make  a  daily  trade  of  it,  yet 
so  he  do  not  keep  an  open  warehouse,  the  pope  has  taken  special  care 
(even  in  the  severest  order  that  his  zeal  against  this  wickedness  could  ever 
be  brought  to  make)  that  the  sodomite  shall  have  his  Liberty  without  any 
fear  of  losing  office  or  benefice  in  holy  church. 

Further,  they  declare  that  mental  heresy  is  a  greater  crime  than  sodomy.^^ 
As,  suppose  a  man  should  believe  that  the  public  worship  of  God  ought  to 
be  in  a  known  tongue  (such  a  heresy  as  they  cannot  acquit  the  apostle  Paul 
of),  the  secret  belief  of  this,  though  never  manifested  by  expression  or 
practice,  is  in  their  account  worse  than  sodomy.  What  conscience  are  they 
like  to  make  of  this  while  such  is  their  judgment?  Moreover,  some  of  them 
say  that  the  stealing  of  thirty  rials  (about  fifteen  shillings)  is  a  greater  sin 
than  sodomy.^  Yet  theft  is  wont  to  be  counted  one  of  the  least  crimes,  and 
this  is  none  of  the  greatest  theft.  Of  what  value  the  thing  stolen  must  be 
to  make  theft  a  mortal  sin,  is,  they  say,  to  be  determined  by  the  judgment 
of  a  prudent  man.  Those  who  have  the  reputation  of  great  prudence 
amongst  them,  declare  that  to  steal  one  hundred  crowns,  in  some  case,  is 
no  mortal  crime.^  If  they  should  any  of  them  determine  that  the  stealing 
of  twenty-nine  rials,  or  thereabouts,  is  but  venial,  there  will  but  be  about 
sixpence  difference  betwixt  sodomy  and  a  venial  fault.  It  is  true  they  do 
not  commonly  deliver  this  conceit  in  the  terms  expressed,  but  it  is  clearly 
inferred  from  the  doctrine  of  Aquinas,  and  Scotus  too,  generally  embraced  ; . 
for  he  concludes  that  justice  is  a  more  excellent  virtue  than  chastity  ;^  and 
that  the  sin  is  more  heinous  which  is  opposite  to  the  nobler  virtue  ;^  upon 

*  Zerola,  Graffius.  et  alii  apnd  Dianam.  ii.  p.  tr.  iiL  res.  xxxril—Anffelvu,  ▼.  debitum. 
D.  TXT.  vide  Navar.  c.  zxvii.  n.  ccl. 

*   ^  Bonacina  de  Matrim.  q.  iv.  panel,  zi  n.  ii.  ibi.  Navar.  Qnaranta.  Riccius.  Mattha. 
Duardna  Garziaa,  et  alii. 

*  Cap.  xxvii.  n.  ecxlix.  vid.  Bonacin.  ibid.  n.  iii.  ibi.  Navar.  Rodriguez  Lazarins. 

*  Navar.  ibid.  n.  cczlviii.  Publicam  definitur  esse,  quod  patet  omnibas. — Bartol.  ibid. 
n.  cclv. 

'  Navar.  Manual,  c.  xxvii.  n.  ecxlix. 

«  Vid.  Vasq.  i.  2,  q.  Ixxi.  art.  ult.  Montcsinam  i.  2,  torn.  i.  q.  Ixxiii.  art.  iii.  d.  v. 

7  Aragon  et  alii  in  Fet.  Navar. — Vide  Bonacin.  de  Eestit  d.  ii.  q.  iii.  p.  2,  n.  vii. 

"  Justitia  major  virtos  qnam  castitas.  i.  2,  q.  iTvi.  art.  iv. 

»  Qnod  majori  virtuti  opponitur,  gravins  peccatam,  q.  Ixxiii.  art.  iv. 
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which  ground  not  only  sodomy,  but  copulation  with  a  brute  or  a  defvil  will 
be  a  less  sin  than  petty  theft.  In  short,  if  their  divines  (whether  foUowers  of 
Thomas  or  Scotns,  betwixt  whom  they  are  all  in  a  manner  parted)  will  be 
true  to  these  principles,  since  they  cannot  deny  bat  there  is  iigasiice  in  steal- 
ing one  rial,  they  mast  hold  that  sodo.my  is  no  more  a  sin,  nor  naore  eon- 
science  to  be  made  of  it,  than  of  stealing  sixpence,  when  tiieir  doctrine  of 
theft  has  left  no  conscience  of  that.  Thus  &i  they  haye  advanced  io  secure 
sodomy  against  the  laws  of  God  and  by  those  of  the  ehmch ;  as  for  any 
secolar  laws,  they  may  langh  at  them,  for  sodomy  has  eoclesiaatiMl  immnnity. 
By  the  special  care  of  Pope  Gbregory,  sodomites  were  not  mentioned  amongst 
those  who  are  excluded  from  that  privilege.^  The  civO  kw  (I  snppose  be- 
fore the  unmarried  clergy  were  law-givers)  ordains  that  sodomites  sAionld  be 
burned,  but  the  church  has  provided  that  no  fire  may  touch  them  if  they 
can  escape  that  from  heaven.  Besides  other  sacred  places,  the  palaces  of 
cardinals  and  bishops,  aU  monasteries,  yea,  the  boose  of  every  parish  priert 
and  ecclesiastic,  are  all  sanctuaries  for  sodomites.  They  could  not  w^  pro- 
ceed further  in  favour  of  this  crime,  since  the  eyes  of  the  world  vna  open 
about  them.  It  is  not  no^  so  seasonable  for  the  pope's  legate  (as  he  did 
before)  to  praise  sodomy  in  print  as  a  pious  act.  lliese  rules  and  examples 
considered,  who  can  think  that  they  count  nnoleanness  of  any  sort  a  «in 
much  to  be  avoided  ?  Or  who  can  wonder  if  Home  became  hereby,  in  a 
literal  sense,  <  the  mother  of  harlots  and  abominations '  ?  or  yet  think  strange 
that  they  should  be  most  taken  with  papal  holiness  who  are  moai  addicted 
to  whoredom  and  uncleanness  ? 

Sect.  9.  Further,  it  is  no  sin  for  the  Bomanists  to  take  from  those  whom 
they  count  heretics  (from  protestants  particularly)  all  that  they  have.  This 
will  not  be  theft  or  robbery,  but  an  act  justified  by  the  laws  of  their  eborch, 
which  oblige  them  to  do  it ;  for  this  is  one  of  those  many  punishments  which 
that  law  will  have  inflicted  on  us;  the  goods  of  heretics  are  by  sentence  of 
law  immediately  confiscated.'  There  is  no  question  of  this  amongst  than, 
only  as  to  the  execution  there  is  some  doubt,  whether  heretics  are  bonnd  in 
conscience,  as  soon  as  they  are  such,  to  give  up  their  possession  themselves, 
and  deliver  all  they  have  to  Boman  Catholics ;  or  whether  they  may  not, 
without  mortal  guilt,  keep  possession,  till  the  papists  see  it  fit  to  pnt  them 
oat,  and  seize  on  all  they  have.  The  famous  Panormitan  concludes  that 
the  heretics  are  bound,  under  the  pain  of  deadly  sin,  to  do  this  execntioD 
upon  themselves,  not  expecting  any  other  sentence  or  executioner.*  And 
there  is  a  pretty  army  of  doctors  {longa  docUmm  phalanx)  do  maintain  this 
with  him,  but  Soto  and  some  others  determine  that  they  need  not  be  so 
hasty  to  give  up  all  they  have  of  their  own  accord,  but  may  stay  for  a  de- 
claratory sentence,  and  seizure  upon  it ;  but  then  a  general  sentence  will 
serve,*  without  particular  process  or  examination  who  are  personally  guilty, 
and  a  sentence  by  some  ecclesiastical  person  may  suffice.* 

But  all  of  them  agree  in  this,  that  heretics  lose  all  title  and  property  m 
whatever  they  possess,  and  that  for  them  and  their  heirs ;  and  this  befora 

*  Bonacin.  in  !.  pnecept.  d.  q.  vii.  p.  6,  n.  xiv.  Colliptnr  reos  Sodomitici  crimiois 
immumtAiis  privilegio  non  privari,  qaia  in  balla  Gregorii  non  exprimnntar. 

Concil.  Later,  sub  Innoc.  III.  bona  iprorum  ipso  facto  applicantnr  fisco.— itnyel 
Sum.  V.  hserct.  n.  v.  Sunt  ipso  jure,  vel  ipso  facto  confiscata.— 5^Wwe#C.  v.  hmm  e.  i. 
n.  xii.  ' 

*  Cnjus  regula  est,  quod  ille  cujus  bona  sunt  ipso  facto  oonfiacato,  Don  potest  IBs 
cum  bona conscientia  retincre,  qniastaUm  sunt  acquisita  flsco.— In  Soto  de  Just- ct jure 
L  111.  q.  VI.  art.  vi.  p.  21. 

*  Sylveau  ibid.  n.  xii* 

»  Idem  ibid,  ct  Angel,  ibid.  n.  v. 
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aoj  deelaratory  sentence/  even  from  the  first  day  of  their  pretended  hereti- 
cal pravity,  as  the  Direotory  for  the  Inquisitors  determines.' 

To  lose  all  title  to  their  estates  may  seem  a  small  matter,  eonsidenng  that 
they  lose  all  power  and  jorisdiction,  all  right  to  honour  and  fame  (they  and 
theirs  being  infiunous),  to  liberty  also,  and  life  itself ;  but  because  loss  of 
property  is  great  in  eonsequenoe,  let  us  stay  a  little  on  it.  All  that  these 
pretended  heretics  have,  being  confiscated,  they  are  liaUe  to  a  seizure  pre- 
sently, and  though  their  convenience  will  not  serve  them  to  seize  on  all,  a 
long  time  after,  yet  in  the  interim  the  poor  heretics  are  responsible  for  all 
the  mesne  profits'  (it  may  be  in  our  case  for  a  hundred,  or  two  hundred, 
years  past) ;  and  all  this  while  they  have  no  power  to  alienate  or  dispose  of 
their  goods  or  estates  by  gift,  sale,  will,  or  otherwise ;  yea,  not  of  any  of  it 
bj  way  of  charity,  for  they  are  not  their  own  to  dispose  of.  Hence  all  wills, 
sales,  contracts,  for  this  purpose  (it  may  be  for  some  ages  together)  are  null 
and  void.^  And  if  the  heretic  will  venture  to  alienate  anything  he  has,  he 
that  buys  it  does  it  at  his  peril ;  for  though  it  pass  from  hand  many  years, 
yet  it  may  be  taken  away  from  the  purchaser,  with  whom  it  is  found,^  with- 
out restoring  the  price  that  was  paid  for  it,*  and  he  that  sells  it  is  a  cheat, 
and  sins  mortally,  if  he  gives  not  the  purchaser  notice  of  the  hazard,  and 
tell  him,  that  when  he  sells  his  estate,  or  goods,  he  has  no  right  to  sell  them.^ 
If  the  pretended  heretic  die,  and  leave  what  he  has  to  his  children,  it  is  no 
better  than  if  he  left  them  another  man's  goods  which  he  had  no  title  to.® 
Yea,  though  the  childzen  be  catholics,  they  lose  their  portion.*    But  who  are 

*  Idem  ibid.  v.  p»Da.  n*  iii. — Qt€^,  1.  li.  c.  xi.  n.  x.  fine. 

*  Ut  etiam  tenet  director.  1.  iii.  tit.  ix<  qui  etiam  dicit,  quod  dicta  bona  damatoram 
propter  bseresim,  vel  h^jusmodi,  ad  fiscam  pertinent  a  die  commissi  criminis. — SylvesL 
ibid.  n.  xiii* 

Condemnatio  ilia  retro  agitnr  iiaqiie  ad  articulam  quo  hsBreticns  omni  ignorantia 
nndatns,  bsBresim  studio  assemit.  Assertio  est  Jo.  And.  8ed  nnlla  opus  est  aatho- 
ram  dtatione :  nam  lex  est  expressa.  £t  uniFersalis  usus  et  practica  St.  Senatas  In- 
qaisitionis  sic  babet,  nempe  secundom  normam  directoii.  1.  iii.  tit.  ix.  Soto,  ibid.  p.  23 ; 
vid  Sylr.  ibid.  n.  xiv. ;  Graff.  1.  ii.  d  xxi,  n.  xvii 

'  Talii  clansola,  ipMojure  vel/acto^  operator  restitationem  fmcttinm  medii  temporis 
— nam  a  die  commissi  criminis,  non  facit  fmctns  sues,  sed  statim  debentar  fisco.  Fel. 
in  cap. ;  Bodolphns  de  rescript^ ;  Graff,  ibid.  n.  xxi. 

*  Donatio  vel  alienatio  facta  per  bsareticnm  ante  damnationem  non  tenet — sicnt 
facta  damnatione  bona  alienare  non  possont,  sic  nee  ante  illam  a  die  commissi  criminis. 
— tSjflv.  ibid.  n.  xiv. 

Habetqne  eoDS<|iie  vim  talis  sententia,  at  omnes  contractas,  nempe  donationes,  Ten- 
ditiooes,  atqae  alii,  etiam  causa  dotis,  quos  bsoreticns  ab  illo  articaio  fecerit,  babeantar 
pro  infectis. — Soto^  ibid. 

^  VayAT.  c  xvii.  n.  cri. 

*  81  bereticns  alienavit,  fiscns  vel  inqnisitores  non  tenentur  restitnere  pretinm 
emptor!,  quia  effectus  damnationis  retro  trabitnr. — JSylvest.  ibid,  Fiscns  nnllo  empto* 
ribns  restitute  pretio  sibi  adjudicat  diota  bona. — Soto,  ibid.  Res  qusBlibet  per  delin- 
qaentem  alienata  a  fisco  Tindicari  possit  a  die  commissi  criminis,  pretio  ipci  emptori 
minime  soluto. — Qraff.  ibid.  n.  xvii.  Non  solum  rcTOcabit  rem,  pretio  non  restituto 
emptori,  qui  emit  ab  bseretico :  verum  etiam  nee  ei  qui  emit,  quautnmcunque  per 
pliires  manus  transient,  qnia  non  babnit  jus  Tendendi ;  biec  Jo.  Manald.  Arobidia- 
conns,  et  Jo.  Andreus,  et  idem  Directorium  in  Sylvest.  ibid. 

'  Navar.  c  xxiiL  n.  Ixxxix. — Sylv.  ibid. 

*  Nihil  babebunt  de  bonis  parentum  filii,  nee  etiam  agnati. — AnpA  ibid.  Sialiqnis 
sit  declaratns  hsDreticua,  statim  potest  fieri  executio  in  bonis  ejus,  excIoBis  filiis,  etiam 
de  legitima. — Qraf.  ibid.  n.  x. 

*  Bi  babuerint  catbolicos  filios,  nihilominus  confiscantur,  secundum  Gloss,  in  Sylv. 
ibid. ;  Angelus,  ibid. 

Oninimo  veniunt  privandi  ipsi filii  Catbolici  etiam  legitima;  ita  notatur  per  Genieli- 
num — quern  seqoitur  Zabarella ;  et  ratio  est,  quia  legitima  est  qaota  boaorum,  qusD 
pater  babebat  tempore  mortis,  sed  pater  eo  in  tempore  nibil  babet,  quando  bona  sunt 
confiscata. — Orafi  ibid.  n.  ix. 
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those  that  may  take  from  protestants  (or  othew  whom  they  count  heretics), 
what  they  possess  ?  Why,  any  that  wiU ;  authority  is  given  to  aU  ^^^f !«' 
to  rob,  spoil,  or  bereave  us.  So  Sylvester,  and  others,  quoting  the  Rabbiea 
of  the  pontifical  law  for  it.  It  is  their  determination,  that  in  point  rf  law 
and  conscience,  all  that  will  have  authority  to  spoil  us  of  what  we  have. 
What  he  adds  is  matter  of  caution  for  more  plausible  proceedings  ui  the 
spoil  and  robbery.  It  seems  safe  that  this  be  not  done  but  by  special  edict 
of  the  prince,  or  of  the  church ;  this  is  convenient,  lest  otherwise  one  m^ht 
seem  to  do  it  rather  out  of  covetousness  or  revenge,  than  out  of  jostice  and 
obedience. 

By  this  we  may  understand  in  what  condition  protestants  are  by  the  Itws 
of  the  Eomish  church,  and  how  papists  are  obliged  to  look  upon  us,  wad 
demean  themselves  towards  us.  No  protestant,  from  the  pnnoe  to  the 
meanest  subject,  has  any  title  to  lands,  houses,  money,  or  anything  else 
which  they  possess,  or  can  justly  call  it  their  own.*  All  rules  of  nghteonB- 
ness,  which  concern  property,  are  void ;  papists  owe  them  no  obBervance. 
In  reference  to  us,  we  are  not  capable  of  injury  upon  this  account ;  whatever 
they  do  against  us,  in  respect  of  our  estates,  they  wrong  us  not,  they  sm  not. 
for  we  have  no  title.  If  they  take  from  us  anything,  or  all  we  haw,  umjt 
steal  not  aught  from*  us,  they  rob  us  not,  because  they  take  nothing  from  us 
that  is  our  own.  If  they  bum  our  houses  over  our  heads,  and  fire  towns 
and  cities  (as  they  have  done,  and  their  famous  Simanca  says  they  may  do), 
they  do  us  no  injury,  they  sin  not  on  this  account,  because  the  houses  wid 
goods  consumed  are  none  of  ours.  If  they  deprive  a  protestant  prince  of  a\s 
throne  and  dominions,  they  sin  not ;  he  is  6y  their  law  and  doctrine  but  a 
usurper,  and  had  no  just  title  to  his  crown.*  If  they  draw  any  of  his  sub- 
jects into  war  against  him,  at  home  or  abroad,  they  do  him  no  wrong,  for 
they  are  not  his  subjects,  no  more  than  the  popish  clergy,  who  are  sworn 
to  another  sovereign.*     Or  if  he  entrust  them  with  the  commands  of  forts  or 

*  Si  alitcr  fieri  non  potest,  manu  arroata  sunt  ei«  omnia  bona  auferenda,  ut  23.  q. 
iii.  c.  i.  Sicat  tamen  dicit  Raynuc.  et  Qofredus ;  licet  ecclesia  videatur  dare  g«n««»^.^ 
aathoritatcm  omnibus  exspoliandi  eos :  tamen  satis  videtur  tutum,  quod  no°  «*'  °'j 
speciali  edicto,  vel  principis  vel  ecclesias :  ne  aliter  videatur  quis  poiius  «?:5^Pl^yjJ  ,.*!! 
ultione,  quam  ex  justitia  et  obedientia  pugnare. — Sylvest,  ihid.  n.  xiiu  InnaeuMs 
hcBreticorum  est  pessima.  Utrum  infideles  qui  non  recognoscunt  domminm  eccicsi. 
licite  possint  suis  rebus  spoliari?  Resp.  Hostiensis,  quod  sic  per  illud  Mat-  ult.;  A'*" 
est  mihi  omnis  potestas,  &c.,  qu^  quidem  transtulit  in  vicarium  suum. — AjfigtL  sum. 
V.  infidel,  n.  iii.  et  n.  vii.  ,       „ 

«  A  constitution  of  Pope  Paul  IV.,  subscribed  by  all  the  cardinals,  declares  that  su 
prelates  and  princes,  even  kings  and  emperors  fallen  into  heresy,  should  be,  and  shoo  a 
be  understood  to  be,  deprived  of  ail  their  benefices,  states,  kingdoms,  and  empires,  witn- 
out  farther  declaration,  and  uncapable  to  be  restored  to  them,  even  by  the  apostoJic 
see ;  and  their  goods,  states,  kingdoms,  and  empires  shall  be  understood  to  *^^f?* 
mon,  and  to  belong  to  those  catholics  who  can  get  them. — Bitt,  of  Cowhc.  of  Tr>  lio* 
v.  p.  409. 

'  Institut  Cathol.  Tit.  xlv.  sect.  xiii.  . 

*  Tenens  regnum  contra  formam  juris  et  mentem  papsB  dicitur  tyrannus. — Matem.  oe 
imper.  Reg.  pars.  i.  c.  ii. 

Propter  haeresin  rex  non  solum  regno  privatur,  sed  et  filii  ejus  a  successions  repJi 
pelluntur.— jS'imanc.  ihid.  tit.  ix.  cclix.  Post  latam  sententiam  dcclarativam  de  crimnie 
hffiresis,  injusle  princeps  possidet  regnum,  et  principatum,  et  exercet  juriaaictioncm  m 
Bubditos :  tenenturque  subditi  eximere  se  ab  ejus  obedientia,  et  bellum  gerece  conir» 
ilium,  si  vires  illis  suppetant  — -Bann<»  in  xxii.  q.  x.  p.  614.  Tea,  Bannes  says,  it  w  "* 
more  common  opinion  with  Aquinas  and  his  followers,  that  before  the  sentence  de- 
claratory, subjects  may  lawfully,  if  they  have  strength,  exempt  themselves  from  in* 
power  of  the  prince,  p.  690. 

*  Vasgalli  hssreticorum  ipso  facto  liberantur.  Angel.  Sum.  v.  hssret. ;  SylvestiW. 
In  ^*M  <■  ^""cipibus  apostantibus  a  fide  non  est  obediendnm.  Aquinas,  it  2,  q-  *  ^ 
Concil.  Lateran.  cap.  iii. 
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gamBOZiB,  they  may  betray  them  to  the  Bomanists,  and  not  wrong  him,  bQ- 
cause  they  were  not  his.^  If  they  take  all  places  of  tmst,  or  profit,  from 
nobles  or  commons,  they  do  them  no  wrong,  becanse  they  had  no  right  to 
them,  nor  had  the  children  after  them  any,  for  some  generations.^  If  they 
pay  no  debts  to  protestants,  thongh  they  were  not  only  nnder  the  obligation 
of  a  promise,  bat  of  solemn  oath,  th^  may  justify  it,  they  owe  them*no£ing.^ 
If  trust  be  reposed  in  them,  or  anything  be  deposited  in  their  hands,  or  they 
borrow  anything  of  us,  they  may  detain  it ;  they  need  not  restore  it,  for  they 
have  nothing  of  ours.^  In  a  word,  there  can  be  no  parliaments,  or  couTen- 
tion  of  the  three  estates  of  a  nation,  because  there  are  none  in  that  capacity. 
As  there  are  no  persons  of  honour  for  peers,  all  being  infamous,  so  can  there 
be  no  freeholders  to  choose,  or  to  be  chosen,  for  commons,  since  there  are 
no  proprietors.'  And  as  no  laws  can  be  made,  can  be  valid,  there  being  none 
who  have  any  power  to  make  them,  so  there  can  be  no  aids  or  subsidies 
granted,  or  required,  since  they  cannot  be  given  or  required  of  those  who 
have  nothing  of  their  oym  to  give. 

Thus,  by  the  popish  principles,  the  foundations  of  the  civil  constitution 
in  England,  and  other  countries  in  like  circumstances,  are  quite  blown  up, 
as  if  they  had  been  at  the  mercy  of  a  Faux.  And  those  who  will  follow  their 
conduct,  must  hold  that  we  have  no  government,  no  king,  no  subjects,  no 
parliaments,  no  laws,  no  liberties,  no  property,  and,  indeed,  none  of  the  rest, 
becanse  not  this  last.  And  all  that  will  be  true  to  the  doctrine  and  laws  of 
popery  must  believe  this,  and  may  lawfully  deal  with  us  accordingly ;  they 
sin  not  if  they  do,  there  is  no  conscience  in  the  case  to  hinder  them,  or  se- 
cure us ;  nay,  they  are  bound  to  do  it,  if  that  which  they  account  most  sacred 
can  oblige  them,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  can.  That  which  restrains  them 
is  not  the  fear  of  God,  but  of  the  penalties  of  our  laws,  which  yet  are  of  no 
more  force  by  their  determination,  than  the  agreement  of  a  company  of  rob- 
bers, or  the  constitutions  of  mere  usurpers,  which  will  stand  in  their  way  no 
longer  than  till  they  can  master  the  power  which  bears  them  up,  against 
that  which  the  Boman  decrees  and  edicts  have  made  equity  and  justice,  in 
despite  of  the  laws  of  God  and  nations. 

Sect,  10.  Moreover,  they  may  bear  false  witness,  either  privately  or  in 
open  court,  for  their  advantage  ;  and  if  it  do  not  much  wrong  another,  it  is 
but  a  small  fault,  so  that  if  it  do  no  wrong  at  all,  it  will  be  less  than  a  small 
fault.^  On  this  account  they  may  bear  false  witness  against  a  protestant,  or 
any  other,  whom  they  count  heretics,  even  when  estate  or  life  is  concerned ; 
for  by  their  laws  and  doctrine  his  life  is  forfeited,  and  his  goods  confiscated, 
and  so  though  by  false  testimony  he  lose  both,  yet  he  has  no  wrong,  because 
he  had  no  right  to  either.     They  may  use  fraud  and  deceit  in  bargains,  to 

*  AbBolnii  rant  sabditi  a  debito  fidelitatis,  etiam  cnstodes  arcinm.  Simanca,  ibid, 
tit.  zlyi.  sect.  Ixxiii. ;  Concil.  Lateran.  ibid. 

*  Angelas.  Sam.  t.  hseret.  n.  viii. ;  Sylvest.  ibid.  n.  ziT. ;  Concil.  Lateran,  infra. 

'  Si  qnis  promisisset  eis  solvere  certo  die  snb  joramentOf  vel  piBna,  non  tenetnr;  nt 
ibi  not  at  gloss.  Sylv.  ibid.;  Angel,  ibid.n.  zt.;  Annilla,  v.  hseret.  d.  xL;  Ovandns. 
infra. 

^  Simanca.  ibid,  tit  zlv.  sect.  zzni. 

^  Ipso  jure  snnt  infames,  nt  neqne  ad  pnblica  officia  sen  consiliaseo  ad  eligendos  ad 
hnjnsmodi  aliquos,  neqne  ad  testimoninm  adniittantnr.  Snnt  intestabiles  etiam,  nee 
ad  snccessiones  admittuntnr. — Angd-  Sum,  n.  xx.  ibid.  For  this  there  is  a  decree  of 
one  of  their  general  Councils  (that  of  Lateran  nnder  Innocent  III.),  involving  not  only 
heretics  themselves,  bnt  expressly  all  tbe  receivers,  defenders,  and  favourers  of  such. 
£z  tnnc  ipso  iure  sit  factus  infamis,  nee  ad  pnblica  officia  sen  consilia,  nee  ad  eligendos 
aliquos  ad  hmusmodi,  nee  ad  testimonium  admittitur,  sit  etiam  intestabilis,  &c.  Cap. 
u\.  in  Crab.  Tom.  ii.  p.  048.  * 

*  Soto  e  jnst.  et  jar.  1.  v.  q.  vii.  art  it.  supra. 
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get  what  a  protestant  sells,  for  little  or  nothing,  yea,  or  to  cheat  him  of  all 
he  has,  for  the  deceit  is  not  considerable  in  point  of  conscience,  bnt  for  the 
wrong  it  does ;  and  here  is  no  wrong  in  the  case,  for  he  cheats  the  heretic 
of  nothing  that  was  his  own,  and  so  does  him  no  injury.  They  may  use 
perfidionsness  in  breaking  compacts,  c^eements,  or  promises ;  for  perfidi- 
onsness,  when  it  is  officious,^  and  does  bnt  a  little  injniy  to  those  concerned, 
is  one  of  the  least  sorts  of  faults,  by  their  doctrine ;  therefore,  when  it  does 
no  injury  at  all,  it  is  less  than  the  least ;  but  by  breaking  promises,  or  acj 
such  bond  of  faithfulness  which  concerns  the  estate  of  a  heretic,  they  do  him 
no  injury,  because  he  has  no  estate  of  his  own,  by  their  account.  So  that  if 
a  papist  should  make  a  thousand  promises,  and  confirm  each  of  them  witii 
an  oath  to  a  heretic,  that  he  will  pay  what  he  owes  him,  or  restore  to  him 
what  is  his  own,  he  sins  not,  though  he  neyer  pay,  nor  restore  a  farthing  of 
it,  because  nothing  is  due  to  a  heretic,  nor  is  there  any  thing  he  can  call  his 
own.  And  this  is  not  my  inference  only,  but  they  themselves  declare  it  to 
be  the  consequence  of  tiieir  principles,  and  what  they  deliver  in  express 
terms,  amounts  to  as  much  as  this  charge  comes  to.' 

Sect.  11.  Thus  they  leave  little  that  can  be  sin  in  papists,  one  towards 
another,  but  less  towards  protestants.  It  is  no  sin  not  to  keep  peace  or 
fiuth,  not  to  observe  either  truth  or  honesty,  towards  heretics.  It  is  no  deceit 
to  equivocate  with  them  in  private  dealing,  or  public  transactions  ;  it  is  no 
dishonesty  to  cheat  them  of  what  they  have ;  it  is  no  peijury  to  break  oaths 
with  them  ;  it  is  no  theft  to  rob  or  spoil  them  ;  it  is  no  inhumanity  to  bom 
their  houses  over  their  heads ;  it  is  no  murder  to  kill  them ;  in  a  word,  it  is 
no  sin  for  all  relations  to  deny  them  what  God  hath  made  their  respectlTe 
duties. 

Sect.  12.  Finally,  natural  corruption,  after  baptism,  has  nothing  in  it  that 
can  be  pharged  with  sin,  no,  not  in  wicked  men,  who  afterwards  by  mortal 
sin  are  quite  destitute  of  grace.  So  that  by  their  doctrine,  a  fixed  averse- 
ness  and  contrariety  to  God  and  holiness,  an  habitual  enmity  against  him. 
a  propenseness  to  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness,  is  no  sin ;'  an  inward 
temper  and  disposition,  though  it  be  most  impious,  atheistical,  rebellions, 
filthy,  treacherous,  and  bloody,  has  no  sin  in  it ;  an  inclination  to  deny  God, 
to  speak  all  evil  of  him,  to  depose  him,  to  advance  lusts  and  the  devil  before 
him ;  an  inclination  to  adulteries  and  beastly  uncleanness,  to  murder  and 
barbarous  cruelty,  to  the  most  prodigious  wickedness  against  God  or  man,  is 
no  sin.  Yea,  though  it  be  not  transient,  but  constant  and  habitual,  though 
it  be  strong  and  impetuous,  though  this  corruption  be  reigning,  not  subdued 
or  mortified ;  though  it  be  active  and  fhiitful  in  all  the  powers  of  the  soul, 
though  it  huny  the  lower  fisu^ulties  into  rebellions  commotions,  and  follow 
the  superior  with  frequent  and  strong  impulses,  and  exert  its  power  and 
malignancy  both  in  thoughts  and  affections,  yet  if  the  inward  motions  have 
not  consent,  there  is  no  more  sin  in  their  acts  than  in  their  principles. 

In  all  these  evils  papists  may  live  and  die,  and  in  many  more,  which  I  par- 

^  Cajetan.  Sam.  v.  perfidia. 

'  Si  aliqnis  promisisset  eU  hsredcis  solvere  sub  psna  toI  jaramento  certo  die,  oon 
tenetnr;  nt  Gloss.  Et  hoc  intellige,  si  est  manifestnm  ipsnm  in  bsreticam  incidUse 
perfidiam,  et  dicit,  Phil,  idem  etiam  si  est  occnltas ;  dummodo  probari  possit.  Fan- 
ormitan.  ihid.  vult,  quod  a  dia  commissi  criminis  snnt  liberi.  Angel.  Sum.  r.  beret 
n.  XT. ;  Armilla.  v.  hmrtU  n.  xi. ;  SyWest.  v.  hsBret.  n.  xiv.  He  that  fails,  being  bound 
bj  oath  or  otherwise,  to  make  payment,  sins  not,  because  the  creditor's  heresy  bath 
discharged  him. — So  Ovandus^  in  ir.  dist.  xiii.  prop.  xxx. 

*  Qni  iu  est  habitualiter  dispositas,  at  adveniente  occassione,  comroitteret  peccatam 
mortale,  non  peccat  mortaliter — non  sufficit  habitnalis  effectas  ad  pecandum — nt  pec- 
catam  reipsa  contrahatar. — Bonacin,  de  peccat.  d.  ii.  q,  iii.  p.  6.  n.  iii.  ibi.  alii  com- 
maniter. 
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poselj  waive,  lest  I  be  too  tedions,  and  many  more  too,  than  I  have  taken 
notice  of,  eyen  in  plain  violations  of  every  part  of.  the  divine  law,  the  mle  of 
righteousness  and  holiness ;  and  yet  wipe  their  months,  and  say  they  have  no 
sin  at  all,  but  are  as  holy  as  their  ehoreh  requires  them,  and  as  sure  of  sal- 
vation as  their  doctrine  and  the  power  of  delusion  can  make  them.  Though 
any  protestant,  who  allows  himself  but  in  a  ^  very  small  part  of  these  enor- 
mities, we  will  give  them  leave  (or  they  may  take  it  from  Scripture)  to  count 
him  an  ungodly  and  unrighteous  wretdi,  who  can  have  no  good  conscience 
towards  God  or  man,  nor  any  hopes  of  heaven  (continuing  so)  but  such  as 
will  delude  him. 

Sect,  18.  But  if  they  have  not  legitimated  wickedness  enough  already, 
they  have  expedients  at  hand  to  do  it,  for  much  more ;  they  are  furnished 
widi  devices  to  justify  all  the  sin  in  the  world,  or  at  least  in  their  church, 
when  they  please  to  use  them.     Let  us  instance  in  two  dr  three. 

That  power  which  they  challenge  for  the  pope  herein,  is  notorious.  We 
heard  Bellarmine  tell  us  before,  that  if  the  pope  should  command  vice,  the 
church  must  practice  vice,  or  else  sin  against  her  conscience.  And  he  says 
expressly  elsewhere,  that  in  a  good  sense,  Christ  gave  to  Peter  a  power  to 
make  that  which  is  sin  to  be  no  sin,  and  that  which  is  no  sin  to  be  sin  ;  and 
what  he  gave  to  Peter,  they  will  have  us  believe  he  gave  to  popes.^  So  that 
it  seems,  Christ  hath  given  Peter,  and  consequently  his  successors  the  popes, 
power  to  authorise  any  sin  and  wickedness  ;  only  we  are  to  understand  this 
in  a  good  sense,  which  let  any  man  do  if  he  can.  They  declare,  that  he  can 
dispense  not  only  with  positive  but  divine  laws,  and  so  make  the  transgres- 
sions thereof  to  be  no  sin.  To  omit  the  many  testimonies  for  this,  produced 
by  others  (and  which  some  of  themselves  count  extravagant),  let  us  hear 
Sylvester,  who  seems  modest  in  comparison :  The  pope  has  power  in  all 
things  purely  positive,  and  in  some  pertaining  to  divine  law,  because  he  has 
all  laws  in  bis  own  breast,  as  to  interpretation  and  dispensation.^  Where, 
what  in  his  assertion  seems  restrained,  in  the  reason  of  it  (fetched  from  the 
canon  law),  is  unlimited,  he  has  all  laws  in  his  own  breast ;  it  seems  to  import 
that  they  are  all  in  his  power  and  at  his  pleasure,  so  as  he  may  either 
interpret  them,  or  dispense  with  them,  as  he  thinks  fit.  Some  of  Uiem,  in 
reference  to  natural  and  divine  laws,  make  show  of  denying  this  in  general ; 
but  then  they  grant  in  particular  instances,  what  is  sufficient  to  make  good 
the  general  charge.  There  is  no  command  of  the  first  or  second  table, 
wherein  they  do  not  hold  the  pope  may  dispense,  unless  it  be  the  first,  and 
to  question  his  power  of  dispensing  there,  is  no  great  disparagement  to  him, 
since  they  deny  it  to  God  himself.  There  is  no  doubt  amongst  them,  but 
he  can  dispense  with  oaths,'  and  make  it  no  sin  to  break  them,  though  they 
acknowledge  the  obligation  of  an  oath  to  be  by  divine  law.^  And  no  wonder 
it  has  been  so  ordinary  a  practice,  since  they  hold  that  this  condition  is  still 
presupposed  in  the  oaths,  if  it  shall  please  the  pope,^  And  though  they 
conclude  vows  to  be  more  obliging  than  oaths,  yet  they  teach,  the  pope  may 

*  Id  bono  sensa  Christns  dedit  Petro  potestatem  faeiendi  de  peccato  oon  peccatom ; 
et  de  Don  peccato  peccatum. — In  Barkla,  c.  xiti. 

'  Sicnt  habet  papa  (potestatem)  in  omnibas  pure  positiyis,  et  in  qaibnsdam  perti- 
nentibns  ad  jns  divinunif  quomodo  dlcitar  omnia  jura  habere  in  scrinio  pectoris  sni  (de 
const,  licet.  1.  vi.)  quantam  soil,  ad  interpretationem  et  dispensationem. — Sum.  v.  dispens. 
n.  vii. 

'  In  Totifl  antem  et  jnramentis  dispensavit,  ae  poterat  quidem,  qnod  erat  in  ledifi- 
cationem. — Canut.  pars.  vi.  relect.  depasnit.  p.  871. 

*  Reddere  vota,  juramenta  servare,  juris  est  divini  et  naturalis.— /dtm  ibid.  p.  870. 
^  Snbintelligitur— 4i  placnerit  pap»,  nt  in  D.  C.  Yenientes.  de  jnrejur.  immo  in 

omni  jnramento  excipitur  anthoritos  superioris. — Sylo,  v.  jaram.  iii.  n.  i. 
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dispense  with  the  accomplishment  of  solemn  promises  made  to  Ood,  and  so 
can  make  both  sacrilege  and  perfidionsness  to  God  lawful  enough.^  The 
pope  can  dispense  not  only  with  rash  oaths  or  tows,  bat  those  that  are  best, 
and  their  obligation  most  nnqaestionable.  If  any  (says  Bosella,  alter 
others)  do  tow  or  swear  anything  that  may  lawfully  be  observed,  the  pope 
should  not  alter  it  when  there  is  no  cause ;  yet  if  he  do  release  such  (though 
without  cause)  the  release  holds  good,  because  he  is  above  positive  kw,  and 
also  can  dispense  against  the  divine  law,  so  that  he  dispense  not  against  the 
gospel  and  articles  of  faith,  Sum.  v.  jnram.  i.  iL  4.  But  if  he  do  that  too,  he 
may  stand  to  it,  for  many  teach  that  the  pope  is  not  forbidden  to  dispense 
against  the  gospel,  but  only  not  to  destroy  the  gospel  (v.  papa.  n.  8),  and 
we  must  conceive  (if  we  can)  that  he  may  take  away  the  obligation  of  the 
rules  of  the  gospel  without  destroying  it. 

However,  as  to  oaths. and  vows,  he  can  totally  (they  say)  dissolve  the 
obligation,  quemadmodum  potest  ipse  Dem,  even  as  God  himself  can,  becanse 
it  is  likely  that  God,  as  he  had  cause,  gave  his  own  power  to  his  vicar,  other- 
wise he  had  not  been  a  good  father  of  his  household,  if  he  had  left  ids  flock 
without  a  shepherd,  who  could,  as  occasion  serves,  provide  for  them  in  ail 
(even  to  license  perjury  and  perfidiousness  to  God  himself),  as  Pope  Innocent 
argues ;  but  whether  with  more  reason  or  blasphemy,  let  others  judge. 
'V\liereupon,  Hostiensis  saith,  that  seeing  God  and  his  vicar  have  the  same 
consistory,  the  pope  can  do  in  a  manner  all  that  God  can  do,  the  key  not 
erring,  for  Christ  says  generally  to  Peter,  '  Whatever  thou  shalt  bind  ;*  and 
saying  whatever,  he  excepts  nothing.  Ibid,  n.  i. 

There  is  not  any  thing  in  the  world  which  they  count  more  inviolable 
than  their  vow  of  religion,  yet  he  may  dispense  with  this,  and  the  reason  id 
considerable ;  because  religion  derived  its  being  from  the  authority  of  the 
Eoman  bishop,  he  therefore  who  gave  it  may  take  it  away.  So  Pope  Inno- 
cent and  their  canonists  generally,  ibid.  n.  iv.  Hostiensis  and  others,  seem 
to  speak  extravagantly  when  they  say,  the  pope  can  do  as  much  in  a  manner 
as  God  himself.  But  this  may  pass  for  a  modest  speech,  if  they  will  hare 
him  to  do  more,  and  more  he  can  do  if  he  can  make  contradictions  io  be 
consistent.  One  instance  of  it  we  have  in  the  question,  whether  the  pope 
can  dispense  with  a  monk  to  have  secular  property.  Rich,  de  S.  Victore 
says,  it  is  essential  to  a  monk  to  want  it,  and  so  a  contradiction  to  be  a 
monk,  and  have  it ;  yet  others  say  the  pope  can  do  it,  and  render  those  con- 
sistent enough,  and  so  make  one  to  be  a  monk  while  he  is  none.  Idem.  ibid. 

So  for  sanctifying  of  the  Lord's  day,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  papal 
power  herein,  since  they  count  the  command  for  it  positive,*  for  that  he  can 
dispense  in  all  positives,'  is  with  them  unquestionable.  Nothing  is  neces- 
sarily required  by  the  precept  for  sanctifying  of  this  day,  but  the  hearing  of 
mass,  and  abstaining  from  servile  works.  The  pope,  if  he  please,  may  torn 
these  into  working  days,  for  he  can  abrogate  them.  And  since  the  people,  by 
their  divinity,  are  not  obliged  to  any  other  public  worship  but  the  mass,  and 
that  only  on  these  days,  he  may  discharge  them  from  all  conscience  of  public 
worship,  and  disengage  them  from  tendering  any  unto  God,  for  he  can  dis- 

^  GantiB.  supra. 

*  Dicimus  omnia  Christianonim  festa,  etiam  dies  dominiooB,  solo  hnmano  jure— id 
qnod  etiam  sentlt,  Turrecrementa,  Archidiaconns,  6.  Thomas,  Waldensis,  Kavar. 
c.  xiii.  n.  i. 

*  QnflB  sunt  de  jure  positive,  potest  summus  Pontifex,  etiam  sine  causa,  tollere  €t 
abrogare,  et  quamvis  paale  faciat,  factum  tamen  validum  sit. — Oamu,  ibid,  p  072. 
Sylvest.  juxta  mentem  S.  Tliom.  v.  papa.  n.  xv.  vid.  Angel.  Sum.  v.  papa.  n.  iiL 
Universaliter  potest  dispensare— contra  statum  universalem  fiodeain. 
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pense  with  the  xnaBs.^  They  make  it,  indeed,  sometimes  a  character  of 
antichrist,  to  put  down  the  mass ;  bat  it  is  not  fit  the  pope  should  want 
power  to  be  antichrist  at  pleasure ;  and  why  should  they  be  angry  with  us 
for  thinking  him  so  already,  since  with  them  herein  he  may  lawfully  be  anti- 
christ when  he  list.  And  he  may  do  as  much  for  the  clergy  and  monastics ; 
all  the  solemn  worship  necessary  and  proper  for  them,  is  that  of  their  cano- 
nical hours,  but  the  pope  can  order  that  they  shall  not  be  obliged  to  say  their 
service.'  So  Sylvester,  after  others,  concludes;  he  adds,  indeed,  that  Uiough 
the  pope  can  discharge  them  from  this  service,  yet  he  cannot  disoblige  them 
from  making  some  recompence  to  their  benefactors  for  not  praying  for  them ; 
but  for  this  (he  says)  they  need  not  trouble  themselves ;  for  the  least  prayer 
that  can  be  will  suffice  for  that.^  So  an  Ave  Mary  may  serve  (that  serves 
generally  on  all  occasions)  a  prayer  (if  it  may  be  so  accounted)  of  one  peti- 
tion to  the  virgin,  and  not  a  word  to  God,  not  a  syllable  for  their  benefactors, 
they  may  be  as  well  without  it.  And  so  others  leave  them,  determining 
without  any  reserve,  that  the  pope  may  dispense  with  their  divine  service, 
and  may  do  so  validly  without  any  cause,  too.^  So  that  the  pope,  when  he 
list,  may  leave  no  pubHc  worship  of  God  in  the  whole  Eoman  world ;  and 
when  he  does  this,  it  will  be  no  sin  wholly  to  neglect  it.  He  can  dispense 
against  the  universal  state  of  the  church ;  so  the  law  of  their  church  will 
have  it.  Only,  says  Panormitan,  he  shoidd  not  deface  it  ;^  but  there  is  no 
danger  of  that,  though  he  should  destroy  it  (as  he  has  done  indeed ;  they 
ascribe  no  power  to  him  in  this,  but  what  he  has  given  the  world  proof  of 
effectually),  for  he  cannot  deface  it,  unlesa  he  change  the  universal  state  of 
it  without  reason ;  and  this  he  can  never  want,  so  long  as  his  will  is  good 
reason,  as  they  say  it  is. 

He  can  as  easily  discharge  them  from  all  righteousness  towards  men ;  he 
can  make  it  lawful  for  a  son  to  calumniate  his  iather;  or  covet  all  he  has,  or 
to  wrest  it  from  him  by  force,  yea,  to  attempt  his  life,  and  when  he  hath 
reduced  him  to  want  and  misery,  to  leave  him  perishing  for  want  of  relief. 
This  office  he  did  for  the  emperors  heretofore,  and  is  commended  for  it.'  He 
can  take  away  any  man's  right,  and  dissolve  all  bonds,  contracts,  obligations, 
whereby  one  man  is  bound  to  another ;'  and  so  can  make  it  lawful  to  act 
against  all  faith,  truth,  justice,  and  common  honesty.^    Further,  those  whom 

^  SeqtiituT  posse  pontificem  in  hoc  pracepto  (de  missa  andlenda)  dispensare,  cnm 
ecclesiasticam  sit.  He  adds  only,  Dispensare  ctin>aliqno  at  nnnquam  in  tota  vita  mis- 
sam  andiat,  otiamsi  possit,  neque  alia  rationabili  caasa  impediatur,  non  potest  esse 
expedleBfi» — Suarez.  torn.  iii.  disp.  Ixxzviii.  sect.  ii.  p.  1140.  Hinc  patet  summum 
Pontificem  posse  dispensare  in  prsBcepto  aadiendi  missam.  Tom.  i.  disp.  iv.  q.  ult 
pnnct.  xi.  n.  vi. ;  Bonacina.  Ainnt  commaniter  Doctoree  posse  consnetadlne  vel  hnmana 
poteetate  abrogari. — Idem  in  iii.  prsacept.  q.  v.  n.  iv. 

*  Qnarta  causa  (a  recitando  divinum  officiam  excnsans)  est  dispensatio  pap»;  juxta 
Cardinalem  Tarrecrematam,  neque  aliadsentit  GardinalisFlocentinns. — Navsr.  c.  xxv. 
n.  cii. 

IT  tram  papa  facere  possit  qnod  prsddicti  non  teneantor  ad  boras?  Laud,  et  Jo.  de 
Lig.  senserunt  quod  papa  hoc  potest,  Ac. — Sum^  v.  hor.  n.  ix. 

'  Sed  circa  istaro  suppletionem  non  oportet  esse  multum  scnipulosum,  quia  con- 
finrgit  ex  aatarali  lege  potius  quam  ecclesi»  prsocepto ;  nt  reompensetnr  benefacto- 
ribas :  quod  etiam  per  minimam  orationem  fieri  potest. — Ibid.  n.  v. 

*'  Bonacin.  Divin.  Offic.  disp.  i.  q.  vi.  p.  iii.  n.  i 

*  Snm.  RoBoU.  v.  papa. 

^  So  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  was  used  by  his  own  son,  excited  by  the  pope ;  and 
Baronins  will  have  it,  past  denial,  an  eminent  work  of  piety. — Annal.  torn.  xii.  an. 
2166.  n.  xiv. 

7  In  omnibns  et  per  omnia  potest  facere  et  dicere  quicquid  placet,  auferendo  etiam 
jcs  snam  cni  vult. — SpecuL  Oulid.  Durand.  1.  i.  par  i.  de  legit,  sect.  vi.  n.  li. 

*  Utrum  possit  aliquem  aheolvere  ab  obligatione,  quatenetor  alteri  homini?  et  dico 
VOL,  m.  p  f 
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God  hath  joined  together  in  lawfal  matrimony,  the  pope  (they  say)  hath 
power  to  separate,  and  sometimes,  so  as  to  marry  others,  and  so  live  in 
adultery  wiUiont  sin,  as  he  did  with  the  son  of  the  Conde  D'Olivares. 

If  there  have  been  no  carnal  knowledge,  they  make  no  bones  at  all  of  the 
pope's  dissolving  marriages,  how  firmly  soever  contracted,  or  aolenmly 
celebrated.  No,  nor  if  they  have  had  that  fall  consnmmation  with  relnc- 
tancy.  Fnt  there  is  one  rarer  feat  that  the  pope  can  do,  he  has  power 
to  dispense  with  persons  to  marry  and  continue  so,  not  during  life,  but  for 
such  time  as  they  desire,  a  year  or  two,  or  till  they  can  have  a  child,  and 
then  be  unmarried  again,  and  freed  from  all  bonds  of  that  state,  without  any 
divorce  or  occasion  for  it.  Jo.  Andreas  (a  principal  rabbi  of  their  ehureh 
Talmud)  says,  He  had  disputed  this  question,  whether  the  pope  might  not 
dispense  with  a  king's  only  son,  being  a  monk,  to  marry  for  a  while,  till  he 
could  get  a  boy,  and  after  return  to  his  monastery  and  unmarried  condition? 
He  answers.  That  the  pope,  whose  power  is  disputed,  may  resolve  it  himself, 
yet  he  may  be  advised  to  forbear,  but  many  maintain,  that  if  he  should  dis- 
pense, the  dispensation  would  stand  good  (according  to  whom,  the  pope  ia 
not  forbidden  to  dispense  against  the  gospel,  when  he  sees  cause,  but  only 
not  to  destroy  it,  as  before),  and  this  holds  especially,  if  the  party  would  be 
content  to  be  married  for  a  while,  rather  than  for  ever.  So  Andreas,  and 
the  same,  it  seems,  is  defended  by  Jo.  Antonius,  bishop  of  Alexandria  (in 
Millain),  by  Baldus,  by  Fulgosius,  and  Baptista  Toruamala.  Our  author 
will  not  grant  that  the  pope  cannot  dispense  with  a  religious  person  to  be 
married  a  little,  but  makes  it  a  question  whether  he  can  let  him  marry 
during  life.^ 

Moreover,  he  can  not  only  legitimate  adultery,  but  incest ;  for  they  teach 
that  he  can  dispense  with  marriages  in  those  degrees  which  God's  law  for- 
bids, even  such  as  are  acknowledged  to  be  against  the  dictate  of  nature.' 
They  except  no  degree  of  consanguinity,  but  oidy  the  first  in  the  direct  line, 
viz.  marriage  betwixt  parent  and  child ;  they  say  he  can  license  it  in  the  first 
degree  in  the  collateral  line,  viz.  betwixt  brother  and  sister. 

Some  indeed  stick  at  this,  because  they  observe  not  that  the  pope  has 
dispensed  in  this  case.  But  the  credit  of  their  St  Antoninus  will  not  be 
questioned,  who  tells  us  that  Pope  Martin  the  Fifth  dispensed  with  one  who 
had  married  his  own  sister.'  Yea,  he  takes  upon  him  to  dispense  with 
sodomy.^  Sixtus  the  Fourth  gave  license  to  the  whole  family  of  Cardinal  St 
Lucy,  that  they  should  use  sodomy  in  the  three  hotter  montiis,  June,  July, 
and  August.'  And  Alexander  the  Sixth  gave  the  cardinal  De  Yalentia  leave 
to  buggar  the  Marquis  De  Zaneta,  his  own  natural  son.' 

The  most  modest  opinion  at  first  blush  (which  yet  ends  little  better  than 
the  worst)  that  I  have  observed  amongst  them,  concerning  the  pope's  power 
in  reference  to  the  laws  of  God,  is  that  of  Bichard  De  Sancto  Yictore,  as 
Angelus  reports  it,  that  the  pope  can  dispense  with  the  divine  precepts  when 
the  reason  of  them  ceaseth ;  otherwise,  says  he,  God  (if  he  had  not  so  em- 

secundum  Innocentium  qnod  hoc  potest,  de  plenitudine  potestatis. — SylvmL  v.  pspa. 
n.  xiii. 

^  Sum.  Bosell.  v.  papa.  n.  iii.  et  iv. 

>  So  Aquinas  (in  Dian.  y.  matrim  n,  Ivi.)  Bonaventur,  Sootus,  Dunmd.  Alensis, 
Richard.  Augustinns  Triumph.  Gajetan,  Roffensis  (in  Victorell.  ad  ToL  1.  ?ii.  a  ix.) 

'  Fe  re  omnes  gradus  Mosaica  lege  prohibit!,  sunt  etiam  prohibit!  notoiali.— <^fo. 
T.  papa*  n.  xvii. 

*  Reperitur  tamen  Martinus  V.  ut  Archiepiscopus  (viz.  Antoninus),  lefett,  dispsn- 
easRo  cum  eo,  qui  cum  sua  germaua  contraxerat,  et  consummaverat,  habito  oontilio 
cum  peritis  theologis  et  Canonistis.    Idem.  ibid,  et  Angelus.  v.  papa.  s.  i. 

6  Vid  Myster.  iniquitatis,  1810.  «  Ibid.  1828. 
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powered  bim)  would  not  seem  to  be  a  good  master  of  his  household^  (not 
wise,  say  some ;  not  diligent,  say  others ;  for  this  is  a  common  argument 
for  the  papal  prerogative).  We  most  take  heed  how  we  question  the  pope's 
power  herein,  for  if  we  do,  they  may  question  the  government  of  God. 
And  herein  he  is  followed  by  Sylvester,'  a  Dominican,  and  Angelus,'  a  Fran- 
ciscan (though  in  other  things  they  often  clash)  who  tell  us  that  besides 
divines,  all  the  canonists  agree  in  it,  if  well  understood.^  And  this  the 
former  extends  to  particular  cases,  whether  in  the  natural  or  divioe  law,^  and 
the  latter  concludes  it,  not  only  as  to  the  precepts  of  the  second  table,  but 
as  to  all  the  commands,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.'  All  the 
question  is.  How  one  may  know  when  the  reason  of  Gpd's  law  ceaseth  in  any 
case  T'  To  which  he  answers,  That  this  we  sometimes  may  learn  by  the 
examples  of  God  himself,  who  many  times  dispensed  with  his  own  law. 
So  that  in  such  cases,  it  seems,  the  pope  may  do  as  much  as  God  himself. 
But  this  may  not  prove  enough  to  serve  the  pope's  turn.  So  he  adds,  when 
we  have  not  an  example  of  that,  or  the  like  dispensation  in  Scripture,  the 
declaration  of  it  (that  is,  when  tlie  reason  of  the  law  &ils)  in  any  other  case 
belongs  to  the  pope  alone.'  Accordingly  Sylvester,  He  may,  when  there  is 
any  doubt,  autiioritatively  explain  whether  or  no  in  any  certain  case  the 
reason  of  the  divine  or  natural  precept  takes  place.'  The  pope,  if  he  were 
God  (as  they  too  often  call  him)  needs  not  herein  desire  more  power  than 
this ;  he  may  declare  that  the  reason  of  the  divine  law  ceases  when  he  pleases, 
and  so  he  may  dispense  with  it  when  he  list.  Thus  the  pope  might  discern 
the  reason  of  the  law  for  marriage  to  cease,  when  Olivares  had  declared 
Julian  Naleasor  his  heir,  and  so  gave  him  leave  to  marry  another  wife,  when 
he  had  one  abready,  lawfully  married  (yet  his  holiness  might  be  hastier 
herein  than  some  doctors  would  have  him,  who  though  they  hold  the  pope 
can  dispense  with  one  to  have  two,  or  more  wives  at  once,  yet  think  it  not 
so  very  fit  to  be  done,  while  catholics  are  so  plentifal).^'  And  he  would 
have  seen  something,  more  in  Harry  YIII.'8  case,  than  he  let  the  world 
know,  if  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  had  not  stood  in  his  light.  And  so  in 
that  against  perjury,  Clement  VII.  saw  the  reason  of  it  cease,  when 
he  saw  it  his  interest  that  Francis  I.  should  break  his  oath.  And  Sixtus 
rV.  eonld  well  see  that  the  reason  of  that  law  against  sodomy  ceased  in 
the  hotter  months,  and  so  dispensed  with  it  then,  though  not  in  coder 
seasons. 

But  what  if  the  pope  should  mistake  in  his  declaration  about  the  law,  and 
the  reason  of  it,  and  so  err  in  dispensing  with  it  ?  This  must  not  easily 
be  supposed.  I  firmly  believe,  says  Angelus,  that  if  any  one  seeking  a  dis- 
pensation, in  any  case  against  the  law  of  God,  not  interposing  the  importu- 
nity of  gifts  and  solicitations,  do  put  himself  simply  into  the  pope's  hands, 

^  Si  occnireret  casns  partienlaris  in  qao  defioeret  ratio  legia— tnnc  papa  posset  dis- 
pensare ;  alitor,  ut  dicit  Kicar.  non  videretur  Dens  faisse  bonus  pater-famillas.  V.  papa, 
n.  i. 

*  V.  papa  n.  xvi.  ■  Ibid. 

*  Et  in  pnedieta  opinione  ooncnmmt  omnes  Canonists,  si  bene  intelligantar.— /dimi. 
ibid, 

A  Potest  ea  interpretari  in  dnbio  anthoritatiTe,  soil,  ntrnm  in  aliquo  determinato 
casn.  habeat  locnm  ratio  divini,  ant  natnralis  statuti,  vol  non. — Sylvett,  ibid. 

*  Et  quod  dico  do  prvoeptis  secnndie  tabnljB,  idem  die  de  omnibus  preeceptis  veteris  et 
novi  Teatamenti — Angehu,  ibid 

'  Sed  qnis  poterit  scire  quando  ratio  legis  deficit  in  aliquo  casu?  Resp.  quod  istud 
aliquando  hal^mus  exemplo  Dei,  qui  roultoties  dispensavit  in  sua  lege. 

"  Sed  quum  taha  dispensationis  vel  similis  non  habemus  exemplum  in  scriptura, 
tunc  ad  salom  papam  pertinet  ipsiua  dedaratia — Idem,  ibid 

'  Supra.  ^^  Vid.  Sum.  Bosell.  v.  papa.  n.  v. 
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with  a  declaration  of  his  ease,  that  God  will  not  suffer  his  vicar  to  err  in  dis* 
pensing.^  Yet  if  the  worst  i^oald  come  to  the  worst,  and  the  pope  ahonld 
err  herein,  that  will  make  no  alteration  in  the  case  before  as ;  for  thon^  it 
may  be  a  fault  to  dispense,  yet  the  crime  he  dispenses  with  may  be  no  sin 
to  him  who  has  his  holiness's  leave  to  commit  it  I  jndge,  says  Navaire,  that 
though  the  dispenser  may  be  in  fault,  yet  he  that  is  dispensed  with  is  ex- 
posed, if,  relying  honestlyinpon  the  authority  of  his  superior,  he  thinks  it  was 
granted  upon  jast  cause,  till  he  be  convinced  that  it  was  not  justly  granted.' 
Tot  all  this,  Bellarmine  has  the  confidence  to  affirm  that  no  catholic  ever 
hdd  that  the  pope  could  dispense  any  way  with  the  divine  commands,  and 
yet  what  is  it  less  that  himself  ascribes  to  the  pope,  when  he  says  by  his 
indulgences  we  are  disobliged  from  the  <command  of  ^bringing  forth  fruits 
^worthy  of  repentance  ?'  These  fruits  are,  by  their  own  account,  all  good 
works  ;  and  so  in  time  the  pope  can  make  it  to  be  no  sin  to  live  without 
the  worship  of  God,  righteousness  towards  men,  and  good  works,  which 
respect  either. 

Sect.  14.  But  they  need  not  make  use  of  the  pope'fi  authority  for  this 
.purpose ;  there  are  other  expedients  nearer  hand  will  serve  to  make  any  sin 
lawful.  One  is  probable  ignorance,  and  thai,  when  upon  a  probabie  ground, 
error  is  conceived  to  be  truth,  and  that  which  is  sin  indeed  is  taken  to  be 
no  sin.  When  upon  such  a  ground  one  ventures  upon  a  crime,  it  wUl  not 
be  criminal.  Now,'  they  give  an  account  of  several  .things,  each  of  which 
will  serve  them  herein  for  a  probable  ground. 

First,  a  probable  reason,  when  there  are  arguments  pro  and  eon,  all  pro- 
bable  in  his  judgment  that  views  them,  if  he  follows  that  which  seems  to 
him  most  probable,  he  sins  not,  though  it  lead  him  into  sin.^  They  lay 
greattweight  upon  authority,  and  think  it  safe  to  follow  the  herd  in  a  com- 
mon opinion ;  yet  one  good  reason,  they  say,  is  to  be  preferred  before  the 
common  judgment  of  their  writers,  and  one  may  veaturo  against  the  stream, 
being  backed  with  it.>  Nor  is  there  need  to  be  very  scrupulous  adMmt  the 
probability  of  a  reason ;  it  is  enough  if  it  seems  but  probable  to  him  that 
weighs  it,  yea,  though  it  seem  but  so,  out  of  affection  to  him  that  offers  it* 
And  that  may  as  well  pass  for  more  probable,  which  is  more  favourable  to 
the  inclination  of  the  inquirer,  and  he  may  be  his  own  judge  in  the  case, 
and  act  against  the  scruples  of  his  conscience  when  he  has  probable  reasoa 
But  when  there  are  more  reasons  against  it,  and  but  one  probable  for  it, 
must  not  the  more  sway  us,  since  that  is  safer,  and  that  which  is  safer  is  to 
be  chosen,  according  to  the  common  rule  ?  No,  we  are  not  obliged,  fc^ 
that  rule  even  in  matters  of  fiuth  and  practice  is  only  <a  oounsel,*  not  a  pi«- 

'  Ibid.  n.  ii. 

«  Arbitror  antem,  qnod  lieet  dispeneator  peceet,  tamen  dispensatns,  si  bona  fi.!"- 
dIxtw  authoritate  superioris,  putat  earn  justa-de  causa  esse  datam,  excnsatur  dontv 
satis  noverit  earn  non  fuisse  sic  datam. — Ibid,  pnglud,  ix.  n.  xiii,  xiv. 

8  Indulgentiae — faciunt  tamen,  nt  pro  iis  ptenis,  quae  nobis  per  indalgentiam  con- 
donantur,  .non  teneamnr  pnecepto  illo  de  laciendis  ^gnis  psenitentiso  fruciibns.— />r 
pcenit.  1.  iv.  c.  xiii.  p.  1068. 

*  Quande  homo  ocoarrentibns  -rationibus  in  ntrsmque*  partem  sno  jndicio  proba- 
bilibns,  eligiteos-quae  sibi  videntnr  probabiliores,  qu»  tamen  revera  snnt  contra  Teiita- 
tern,  cui  ipse  alias  bene  effectus  est :  tunc  iste  (licet  contra  veritatem  erret,  ct  sic 
laboret  ignorantia  contraria)  nulla  culpa  errat:  sic  doctores  Commnniter.— &fic/tf 
Clara.  Dens.  nat.  gr.  problem,  xt.  p.  87. 

*  Navar.  cap.  iii.  n.  viii. 

.   '  JjB'»0''*ntia  excusat— etiam  cum  qui?,  in  aiTectione  ad  snum  doctorem,  jndicat  pro- 

babiiitcr.  ut  sibi  videtur,  e»8e  verum,  qnod  est  falsnm Sufctst.  sum.  r.  opinio,  n.  a. 

'  Navar.  c.  xxvii.  n.  281.  ^  r 
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cept ;  we  are  only  enjoined  to  do  what  is  «a/tf,  not  to  what  is  »a/<w,  and  a 
practice  npon  a  probable  reason  is  safe  enough.^ 

Sect,. 15.  Secondly,  custom  is  another  probable  ground  whioh  (with  them) 
will  secure  a  person  from  sin  in  doing  what  is  unlawful.  It  is  ordinary  with 
their  casuists  to  conclude  a  practice  innocent  when  there  is  custom  for  it, 
though  otherwise  they  condemn  it  as  a  sin.  So  Navarre  determines  that  if  it 
wore  a  custom  to  observe  the  Lord*s-day  only  till  noon,  or  till  mass  were  ended 
in  the  morning,  it  would  be  no  sin  to  spend  the  rest  of  it  in  servile  works.' 
And  that  of  Gajetan  is  observable  :  he  takes  notice  that  it  is  a  practice  in 
the  church  of  Home  to  sing  to  the  organ  profane  and  filthy  songs  when  they 
are  at  church  for  worship.  This  the  cardinal  reflects  upon  severely,  con- 
demns it  as  a  mortal  sin,  and  a  crinte  of  sacrilegious  superstition ;  yet  in  the 
conclusion,  thinks  something  of  it  excusable  upon  the  account  of  custom 
and  probable  ignorance.'  Those  who  in  dancing  use  habit,  gesture,  or  songs 
which  are  notoriously  lascivious,  as  immodest  women  who  wantonly  lay  open 
their  breasts,  and  lAen  who  expose  without  doe  covering  their  shameful  parts ; 
they  sin  mortally.^  So  De  Graffiis  had  concluded  (as  any  person  Uiat  is 
not  past  shame  would  do) ;  but  then  he  presently  corrects  himself :  Yet 
of  this,  says  he,  we  can  pass  no  certain  judgment,  but  must  stand  to  the 
custom  of  the  country.'  Though  so  much  wantonness  seem  a  mortal  sin, 
yet  if  it  be  the  custom  he  cannot  certainly  judge  it  any.  In  like  manner 
Sylvester  determines  of  a  habit  that  will  not  suffice  to  hide  their  shame ; 
if  it  be  a  custom,  though  not  laudable,  and  without  ill  intention,  no  gene- 
ral rule  can  be  formed  against  it.*  In  positive  precepts,  where  things  are 
evil  because  prohibited,  custom  will  excuse.'  And  so  fornication,  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  Durandus  and  some  others,  is  of  this  nature,  needs 
nothing  but  custom  to  excuse  it  from  being  a  sin."  So  much  they  ascribe 
to  custom  that  they  will  have  the  Senpture  not  to  direct  and  regulate  it, 
but  to  follow  it  and  be  conformed  to  it  even  in  its  changes,  so  that  the  sense 
and  obligation  of  the  divine  rule  shall  be  changed,  as  the  Romanists  change 
fashions.  This  Cardinal  Gusanus  affirms.  The  Scripture  (says  he)  is  fitted 
to  the  time,  and  variably  understood,  so  that  at  one  time  it  is  expounded 
according  to  the  current  fashion  of  the  church,  and  when  that  fashion  is 
changed,  the  sense  of  Scripture  is  also  changed ;  and  again,  no  wonder  if 
the  practice  of  the  church  do  take  the  Scripture,  one  time  one  way  and 
another  time  another,  for  the  sense  of  it  keeps  pace  with  the  practice.^ 

^  Hoc  potest  facere  (viz.  crebro  contra  scmpulos)  tnta  conscieatia  ex  consilio  pro* 
prio,  qaando  habet  probabilem  rationem. — Stflvut,  v,  scrnpal.  n.  iii.  BegaL  r. 

*  Cap.  xiii.  n.  v. 

'  ExcQsandoB  tamen  illos  crediderim,  qai  simplici  corde  credentes  licere  non  turpia, 
sed  vana,  quasi  pro  recreatione  pnlsare,  pro  eo  quod  ubique  sic  Tident  fieri,  erravemnt 
— tales  enim  ex  ignorantia  probabili  erraverant. — Sum.  v.  Organ. 

*  Qui  habita,  gestu,  canta,  notabiliter  lascivo,  in  ludo  choreamm  utitur,  sicnt 
f^einina  inverecundss  pectora  lascive  nadant,  viri  partes  inyerecandas  indecenter  cooper- 
tas  ostendant,  peccant  roortaliter. 

*  Vemm  de  hoc  pro  certo  jndicare  non  possnmns,  sed  standum  est  consnetudini 
patriiB  1.  ii.  cap  cxx.  n.  zvi. 

*  Sam  v.  Omat.  n.  vii. 

7  In  his  qaiB  ideo  snnt  mala  quia  prohibita,  at  communiter  positira  priecepta,  excusat 
consuetudo  prtescripta,  quia  tollit  legem,  et  est  legum  interpres :  Imo  hac  ratione  dico, 
quod  excusat  etiamsi  non  sit  preescripta,  modo  sit  rationabilis  et  scienter  tolerata,  &c. 
— Idem,  ibid,  r.  scrupol.  n.  iv.  reg.  r. 

*  Supra. 

^  Scripturasque  .esse  ad  tempus  adaptatas,  et  varie  intellectas,  ita  nt  uno  tempore 
secundum  currentem  univeraalem  ritum  exponerentur,  mutato  ritu  iterum  sententia 
mutaretur. — Epitt,  ii.  ad  Bohem.  de  utu  Com, 

Nee  mirum  si  praxis  eccleeiae  uno  tempore  interpretitur  acripturam  uno  modo,  et 
alio  tempore  alio  modo :  intellectus  enim  currit  cum  praxi. — 1dm,  epist.  viL 
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This  was  niged  in  the  Cotmoil  of  Trent,  and  judged  to  be  the  meami^ 
of  the  Lateran  Connoil,  when  it  decreed  that  the  Soriptnre  should  be  ex- 
ponnded  according  to  the  doctors  of  the  chaich»  or  as  eostom  has  approved.^ 
Thns  it  most  come  to  pass,  that  what  the  word  of  6od»  in  its  true  mean- 
ing, did  once  condemn  as  a  sin,  if  it  become  the  Roman  praetioe,  the 
divine  precept  will  change  its  sense,  and  the  act  will  be  no  sin.  It  was  a 
sin  once  by  the  word  of  God  to  depriTe  the  people  of  the  eap  in  the 
eucharist,  bnt  since  it  was  the  eostom  of  Rome,  the  Seriptnra  has  changed 
its  meaning,  and  it  is  now  no  sin.  To  worship  images  was  a  crime  con- 
demned in  Scripture^  as  that  which  God  most  abhorred,  hot  being  once  the 
practice  of  the  Romanists,  the  Scripture  renounced  the  former  senBe,  and  it 
is  now  far  from  being  criminal  It  has  not  only  made  a  change  in  the  word 
of  God,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  the  same  thing  which  was 
idolatry  is  now  no  such  matter.  Of  the  law  against  idolatry  (says  Syl- 
vester), nothing  must  be  said,  because  now  by  the  grace  of  Christ  it  is  not  in 
use.'  It  is  not  in  use,  because  it  is  their  custom ;  it  is  not  the  same  thing 
that  it  was  to  all  the  world  besides,  because  they  use  it.  And  what  custom 
has  done  in  these  instances,  it  may  as  well  do  in  any  other ;  when  all  sin  is 
once  the  practice  of  that  church  (as  the  worst  is  already),  there  will  be  no 
sin  in  it. 

Sect.  16.  Thirdly,  Another  probable  ground  is  a  cansiderabls  auJtkority^  or 
the  opinion  of  one  whom  we  may  trust ;  hence  this  is  their  doctrine,  that  ha 
who  does  what  is  sinful,  following  the  judgment  of  an  able  doctor,  is  eizcueed 
from  sin.  This  principle  is  wiSiout  ground  appropriated  to  the  Jesuits, 
with  the  pernicious  consequences  of  it ;  it  was  current  in  the  church  of 
Rome  before  the  fathers  of  that  society  were  infants.  Panormitan  thus  de- 
termines :  He  that  follows  the  opinion  of  any  doctor,  not  ourionaly  ex- 
amined, which  afterward  appears  false,  is  excused  from  sin,  so  long  as  it 
appears  not  to  be  fabe.'  In  Sylvester,  this  is  confirmed,  and  he  directs  to 
several  proofs  out  of  their  law  for  it  /  removes  what,  by  mistake,  is  alleged 
out  of  Aquinas  against  it ;  and  shews  that  both  their  great  saint  and  their 
great  abbot  agree  with  others,  that  this  is  safe  in  points  which  concen 
either  fiuth  or  nuumers,  when  they  are  not  evid^it  (not  clearly  and  mani- 
festly determined).  To  him,  one  doctor  may  be  sufficient.'  In  morals,  we 
must  be  satisfied  with  probabilities;  and,  according  to  the  rule  amongst 
them,  a  man  may  probably  follow  one  doctor.*  ^d  by  a  multitude  of 
authors  we  are  not  to  judge  what  is  better  or  more  equal ;  the  opinion  of 
one,  and  he  worse  than  the  rest,  may  be  preferred  before  many  in  some 
particular.  So  he,'  and  Angelus^  before  him,  after  others.  They  con- 
clude, in  reference  to  Joachim,  who  was  not  accounted  a  heretic  (though 

*  History  of  CoTincil  of  Trent.  1.  ii.  169. 

'  Qoaeritur  quid  jaris  de  idololatria?  £t  dioo  snperaedendiun  eeae  hlc :  quia  jsm 
per  gratiam  CnriBti,  non  est  in  usu.— v.  SuperttUio,  n.  iii. 

'  Panormitan.  in  C.  CapiUan.  de  feri.  dicit  qood  sequens  opinionem  alicnjos  dots 
tons  non  sabtiliter  inyestigatam,  qusB  postmodum  apparet  faUa,  excasatnr  a  peccato 
quamdJQ  non  appamerit  falsa.  Syly.  opinio,  n.  i.  et  Angel.  Sum.  v.  opin.  n.  ii  Tbi 
Gloesa  com  texta.  Innocentius.  Uofredos,  et  aliL 

*  Ibid.  Becundum  Antoninum. 

^  Opinio  probabilis  erit,  ei  illam  affirment  boni  nominia  doctorea,  imo  et  si  no  as 
doct.  AngeloB.  Sylyester.  Navar,  Ac,  Jo.  Sancios.  disp.  xliv.  n.  Ixi.  Bonadn.  torn. 
ii.  disp.  ii.  q.  iy.  punct.  ix.  n.  i.  et  alii  ibid.  For  this  24  doctors  are  produced  bj 
Verricelli.  Q.  moral,  torn.  L  tr.  ii.  q.  v. 

*  -l^robabiliter  quia  seqnitar  opinionem  sol  doctores:  sed  neqae  ex  mnltitudioe 
anthornm  quid  melins  et  sequins  est,  judicato ;  cum  possit  unius,  et  forte  deteriom 
sententia  multos  in  aliqua  parte  enperare. 

»  Ibid.  n.  ii.  8  itii  a,  i 
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his  opinions  were  against  the  faith),  beoaose  not  condemned  by  the  ehnrch, 
that  he  is  mnch  more  to  be  excused  who  follows  the  opinion  of  a  doctor  not 
rejected  by  the  ehoroh  ;^  and  if  he  thought  it  not  true,  would  not  adhere  to 
it.  Certainly  (says  Angelus)  in  him  there  can  be  no  contempt,  and  so  no 
sin  of  disobedience.'  It  is  true,  that  which  is  maintained  by  more  and  better 
authors  seems  more  probable ;  but  they  will  not  have  us  always  bound  to 
foUow  that  which  is  more  probable  ;  for  though  this  be  more  secure,  yet  the 
rule,  that  what  is  safest  to  be  followed,  holds  not  (they  tell  us)  but  in 
points  that  are  properly  dubious ;  and  where  there  is  opinion,  we  are  not 
properly  in  doubt.'  Thus  Navarre  also  explains  it,^  haying  told  us  that  it  is 
not  always  necessary  to  choose  what  is  safer,  because  it  is  enough  for  the 
fulfilling  of  the  precept  to  choose  that  which  is  safe,  even  in  those  things 
which  concern  fJEuth  and  manners  f  for 'in  other  things,  it  is  not  so  much  as 
under  counsel  to  follow  the  safest.  Accordingly,  Metina  (in  Lopez)  says  : 
The  opinion  of  expert  divines  may  be  held  without  sin,  although  the  con- 
trary be  more  clear  and  more  safe."  In  short,  that  an  opinion  which  is  less  , 
probable  may  be  followed,  is  asserted  (we  are  told)  both  by  the  greater  part 
and  the  graver  sort  of  their  divines  ;  above  forty  of  their  grave  doctors  are 
alleged  for  it,  and  amongst  them,  Martin  Navarre,  Medina,  Peter  Navarre, 
Arngon,  Bannes,  Du  Yallius,  with  others,  besides  Jesuits.'  At  present, 
lake  only  the  words  of  Navarre,  who  speaks  fidly  :  In  the  court  of  conscience 
(says  he)  it  is  enough,  for  the  avoiding  of  sin,  to  take  his  opinion  for  true, 
whom  we  probably  think  to  be  a  man  of  sufficient  knowledge  and  conscience ; 
and  quotes  their  Gloss  and  Fanormitan  for  it.®  To  whom  let  me  add 
Saneta  Clara,  who  not  only  tells  us  (as  we  have  heard  before)  that  at  this 
day  it  seems  to  be  the  common  opinion  of  their  schools  and  doctors,  that 
the  people  erring  with  their  teacher  or  pastor  are  wholly  excused  from  all 

^  Multo  xnagiB  ezcusatur  seqnens  opinionem  doctoris  non  reprobatam,  cam  volun- 
tate  non  adhserendi,  si  vera  non  apparet —  Uterqws^  ibid, 

*  Ceite  in  isto  non  potest  esse  contemptns,  et  sic  nee  peccatnm  inobedientiie. — Ibid. 

*  Nee  obstat,  quod  in  dobiis  tutior  pare  est  eligenda— ut  videtnr  se  ezponere  periculo, 
qui  in  diyeraitate  opinionem  non  eiigit  tutiorem :  quoniam  hoc  verum  esset  quum 
proprie  dubinm  est,  sed  quum  est  opinio  secus  est,  quia  nee  tunc  sumus  in  dubio :  nee 
consequenter  exponit  se  quis  perlculo.     Angelus.  ibid.  n.  ii.  et  Sylvest.  n.  i. 

*  BectuB  intellectus  iliius  vnlgati  Tutior  pars  est  eligmda  in  dubio^  nempe  in  eo 
quod  est  proprie  dubium,  quale  non  eat,  cum  snfficienti  autboritate  aut  ratione  altera 
para  creditor,  neque  cum  ex  multis  opinionibus  una  pro  vera  eligitur,  cap.  xxvii. 
n.284. 

A  Non  semper  esse  necessarium,  partem  tutiorem  eligere,  quiasatis  est  quoad  pras- 
cepti  implementam  tutam  eligere,  ut  late  probavimus,  etiam  in  his  qus  ad  fidem  et 
mores  pertinent :  in  aliis  enim,  nee  de  consilio  qaistenetur  eligere  tutiorem,  n.  cclxxxi. 
Yid.  Antoninum.  Angel.  Sylvest.  Navar.  Outier  in  Jo.  Sane.  disp.  zUi.  n.  xii. 

*  Dicit  opinionem  posse  teneri  sine  peccato,  qusB  est  peritorum  virorom,  licet  con- 
trariam  sit  planius  et  securios,  cap.  lii.  p.  271. 

'  Licitom  esse  sectari  opinionem  minus  probabilem,  relicta  probabiliori,  decent 
Mercado,  Medina,  Sairus  (naming  twenty  besides,  and  adding,  et  alii  plares). — Jo. 
Sane,  disp.  zlii.  n.  xii 

Possnmns  absque  pieccato  seqni  opinionem  probabilem,  relicta  probabiliore,  et  tutiore. 
Bonacin.  tom.  ii.  disp.  ii.  q.  iv.  punct.  ix.  n.  iy. ;  Claris  Begia,  et  alii  communiter.  ibid, 
n.  T.  For  this  Barnabas  Gallego,  a  Uominican,  produces  near  fifty  of  their  doctors, 
many  of  them  of  the  same  order,  and  says  it  is  sententia  communior  inter  Tbomistas. 
tract,  de  conscient.  dubi.  de  consc.  probabili.  So  that  if  we  may  trust  those  whom  we 
see  no  reason  to  think  partial  to  the  Society,  this  is  not  a  singular  conceit  of  the  Jesuits, 
but  the  opinion  of  their  other  divines  generally,  and  the  more  oommon  doctrine  of 
Aquinas  his  disciples,  otherwise  most  opposite  to  the  Society. 

^  io  foro  tamen  conscientisB  ad  effectum  non  peccandi  sumcit  eligere  pro  ?era  opini- 
onem, quern  roeriio  censemus  esse  virum  idonea  et  scientia  et  conscientia  pr»di(um. 
cap.  xxvii.  n.  cclxxxyiii. 
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faolt,^  bnt  also,  when  any  has  a  probable  ground  for  what  he  does ;  as  when 
a  coantrjman  believes  anything  to  be  lawful,  induced  thereto  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  parish  priest,  or  of  his  parents,  although  he  mistcJce,  yet  his 
mistake  is  void  of  sin  ;  according  to  the  rule  in  law,  just  and  probable  igno- 
rance ought  to  be  excused.'  So  that,  to  make  a  sin  to  be  no  sin,  not  only 
the  judgment  of  a  grave  doctor  so  determining,  bnt  of  a  parish  priest  (who 
are  known  to  be  sufficiently  ignorant),  yea,  of  parents  also  (more  ignonmt 
than  they)  will  suffice ;  and  herein  (says  he)  the  doctors  generally  concur. 
In  fine,  if  it  be  the  common  opinion  that  invincible  (as  divines)  or  probable 
ignorance  (as  the  canonists  call  it)  is  excused  from  all  sin,  and  that  it  is  an 
instance  hereof  when  one  is  misled  by  a  sufficient  author,  then  this  is  the 
common  doctrine  of  the  Romanists,  and  not  the  extravagancy  of  some  par- 
ticular sect  or  order  amongst  them.^ 

If,  then,  this  principle  be  so  destructive  to  religion,  the  souls  of  men,  and 
human  societies,  as  some  of  the  French  Romanists  brand  it  in  reference  to 
the  Jesuits,  the  charge  falls  upon  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
church ;  for  there  it  is  generally  taught  and  received,  and  was  so  before 
Ignatius  had  founded  his  order.  And  this  prevents  their  ordinary  excep- 
tion against  our  alleging  particular  authors  against  them  ;  they  cannot  witii 
reason  or  modesty  make  use  of  this  shift  longer ;  for  a  single  doctor  is  so 
far  authorized  by  the  common  doctrine  of  their  chief  writers  (and  so  of  their 
church),  that  any,  or  all  in  their  church,  have  warrant  to  rely  on  him  ;  and 
so,  in  producing  a  particular  author,  in  esteem  with  them,  we  do,  in  offset, 
allege  their  common  doctrine.  And  indeed,  by  the  premises,  the  opinion  of 
a  grave  doctor  is  the  doctrine  of  their  church  so  far,  that  any  of  their  church 
are  allowed  to  follow  it,  both  as  to  belief  and  practice.  Their  church  (if  we 
know  her  sense  by  the  declaration  of  the  generality  of  her  approved  authors) 
does  allow  all  Romanists  to  follow  the  opinions  I  have  charged  them  with, 
though  they  be  plainly  destructive  of  worship,  faith,  and  holiness,  both  of 
heart  and  life.  For  I  have  charged  them  with  nothing  without  a  consider- 
able author  ;  and  what  is  so  grounded  is  with  them  probable,  and  what  is 
probable  is  safe,  and  allowed  both  as  to  faith  and  manners.  Or  if  there  be 
any  particular  in  the  charge  in  which  there  is  not  a  common  concurrence,  or 
which  is  contradicted,  though  by  a  multitude  of  their  writers,  yet  since  there 
is  at  least  one  grave  doctor  for  it,  it  is  in  their  account  safe ;  and  any 
Romanist  has  liberty,  by  the  doctrine  now  insisted  on,  to  follow  it  (if  he 
please),  rather  than  that  which,  upon  the  account  of  more  assertors,  may  be 
thought  safer. 

But  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  I  now  take  notice  of  it,  this  principle  serves 
to  rid  their  church  of  all  sin,  that  is,  of  all  conscience  to  avoid  any  ;  for  if 
that  be  safe  which  is  probable,  and  that  will  be  probable,  which  is  counte- 
nanced by  the  opinion  of  particular  doctors,  then  all  the  sins  which  they,  or 
any  of  them,  have  already  concluded  to  be  no  sins  (and  these  are  an  infinite 

^  Dens.  nat.  gr.  probl.  zv.  p.  zdx.  supra. 

'  Vrobabilis  est  qnando  qaia  habet  fundamentmn  probabile ;  nt  diim  msticos  credit 
aliqnid  esse  licitnm,  doctas  testimonio  sni  parochi  vel  parentom : — ^tanc  iste  (Itoet  eostrs 
veritatf  m  erret)  nulla  culpa  errat :  sic  doctores  commnniter,  secnndom  illnd :  Igno- 
rantia  justa  et  probabilis  excusare  debet. — Und.  p.  78. 

'  Durandns ;  cum  excnset  probabilis  ignorantia,  puta,  si  habet  aliqnem  doetorem 
authenticum  et  famosum,  cujus  opiuioni  nititur  in  iS^vut,  v.  confess,  n.  IL  Verrec 
dabitans  et  consnlens  viros  doctos  false  consulentes,  laborat  ignorantta  tnvinelbili.— 
Ibid,r.  Ignor.  n.  r.  Justa  ignorantia — qualis  est,  cum  quis  petit  consilium  a  Tins 
habitis  pro  prieditis  scientia  et  consdentia  in  id  sufficient!,  qui  falso  et  consnlunt,  et 
hsBc  omnino  excuset.  Narar.  c.  xxiii.  n.  xlvi. ;  Graff.  1.  ii.  c  exxxi.  n.  xxi.  et  J.  iv.  c.  ix. 
n.  ▼111. ;  Sancta  Clara,  ibid.  p.  96;  Herrera  et  Faber.  ibi ;  Bonadna.  de  peccat.  d.  ii 
q.  Till.  p.  ii.  n.  ix.  et  xvi. 
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onmber)  may  be  safely  committed  ;  and  all  that  any  of  tbem  hereafter  may 
determine  to  be  no  crimes,  may  be  practised  with  as  little  conscience,  and 
as  mach  security.  So  that  a  train  is  laid  hereby  to  blow  up  the  whole  rale 
of  ChristiaDity,  and  all  innocenoy  and  holiness,  which  consists  in  conformity 
thereto.  It  has  done  horrible  ezecntion  already,  and  what  has  hitherto 
escaped  is  at  the  mercy  of  it,  being  wholly  under  the  mine,  and  may  be 
despatched  wheneyer  the  casuists  (their  engineers),  who  are  daily  at  work 
about  it,  shall  think  fit. 

Sect.  17.  Let  me  but  add  some  of  the  rules  they  lay  down  for  the  direction 
and  relief  of  scrupulous  consciences.  They  must  persuade  themselves  that 
they  sin  not,  though  they  break  the  law  in  a  strict  sense,  if  they  observe  it 
according  to  some  complaisant  interpretation.  A  benign  sense  is  rather  to 
be  put  upon  any  precept,  than  that  which  is  strict ;  for  the  precepts  of  God 
and  the  church  are  lioi  against  that  pleasantness  which  a  scrapulous  inter- 
pretation takes  away  :^  and  that  a  person  may  the  better  be  pleased,  he  may 
make  the  interpretation  himself,  and  so  make  it  as  benign  as  he  desires,  and  as 
favourable  as  his  inclination  and  interest  would  have  it;  for  though,  in 
other  courts,  the  interpretation  belongs  to  him  who  makes  the  law,  yet,  accord- 
ing to  their  St  Antoninus/  in  the  court  of  conscience,  it  belongs  to  every  one 
to  do  it  for  his  own  practice.'  Or  if  he  will  be  so  over  cautious,  as^ot  to  rest 
in  his  own  sense,  but  inquire  the  opinion  of  others  (and  he  may  easily  meet 
with  those  amongst  them,  who  will  either  make  that  which  he  has  a  mind  to, 
no  sin ;  or  will  mince  it  for  him  so  small,  that  it  may  go  down  without  hurt), 
yet  he  may  choose  that  opinion  which  is  most  for  his  purpose  (that  which  is 
most  complaisant,  and  so  will  best  serve  his  turn)  ;^  and  if  he  thinks  it  pro- 
bable, though  he  fear  the  contrary,  and  it  be  false  indeed,  yet  he  may  act 
according  to  it,  and  sin  without  fault.^  Nor  is  he  concerned  whether  the 
doctor's  opinion  be  true  or  no ;  for  though  it  be  false,  he  may  notwithstand- 
ing thereupon  cast  ofif  all  scruple,  and  break  the  law  without  sin.^  Thus  if 
either  himself,  or  any  other  will  give  him  liberty  to  sin,  when  the  law  gives 
it  not,  yet  he  may  take  it,  and  his  sin  will  be  no  sin. 

Secondly,  he  must  persuade  himself  he  sins  not  when  he  breaks  the  law, 
not  only  if  it  be  impossible,  but  if  it  be  very  difficult  to  keep  it.^  Now  it  may 
be  very  difficult  to  avoid  sin,  when  his  employment  leads,  or  when  his  com- 
plexion inclines  him  to  it,  or  when  he  has  got  a  habit  of  sinning,  or  other- 
wise when  he  is  under  temptation ;  and  if  it  will  be  no  sin  to  break  the  law 
in  these  and  the  like  cases,  he  may  make  wickedness  his  daily  practice  with- 

'  Sezts  (medicina)  nsos  SBquitatis  circa  leges ;  de  qna  S.  Thorn,  pemiadendo  sibi  non 
pcccare — qui  (legem)  in  sensu  benigniori  serve t,  quamvis  in  dnriore  violet. — Navar. 
c.  xxvii.  n.  cclxxxiii.  Casteris  paribas  inter  sententiam  benign  am  et  dnram  circa  pree- 
cepta  potias  benigna  interpretatio  facienda  est,  secundum.  Jo.  de  Amb.  Vervec.  et 
Archi.  et  ratio  est,  quia  prsecepta  Dei  et  ecclesisB  non  sunt  ad  tollendam  dnlcedinero, 
qoam  aufert  interpretatio  scrupulosa, — Sylvest.  v.  Scrupul.  n.  iv. 

^  Interpretando  discrete  prsecepta  non  solum  humana,  sed  et  divina,  mazime  affir- 
mativa :  qusd  interpretato  licet  in  foro  contentioso  ad  eum  spectet  ad  quem  est  editio 
legis :  tamen  secundum  Archi.  in  foro  conscientise,  pertinet  ad  quemlibet  pro  facto  sno. 
'^Idmn,  ibid.  n.  iii. 

*  SepUmum  est  eligere  opinionem  magis  facientem  ad  propositnm  proprinm.— /Utf. 

*  Si  credat  probabUiter  sic  esse  faciendum,  etiamsi  sit  cum  formidine  alterina  partis, 
non  peocat  illnd  agendo,  etiamsi  falsa  esset  ejus  opinio.  Sylvest.  Antoninus,  in  Fill, 
tr.  zi.  n.  clxzzii. ;  Sylv.  ibid.  n.  iii.  ad.  ob.  ii. 

^  Ezcusatur,  etiamsi  sequator  consilium  falsum,  quia  fecit  quod  potnit — Sjfhf.  ibid, 
n.  T. 

'  Non  peccare — qui  earn  non  servat,  ubi  et  quando  est  impossibile  aut  valde  difficile. 
-^Naoar.  ibid.  Nee  Deus  nee  ecclesia  intendit  obligare  ad  vix  possibile  alicui,  secun- 
dum Jo.  de  Amb.  Illud  esse  impossibile  dicitur  quod  viz  est  possibile:  ntputa 
nimiam  habens  difficultatem.    Vide  supra,  v.  potent ;  Sylv.  ibid. 
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out  danger  of  sinning.  But  they  seem  to  take  diffieuU  or  impouSbli  in  a 
great  latitude,  as  though  it  might  be  no  more  than  vncommodiom:  and  so 
tijlvester  explains  it  in  the  place  to  which  he  here  refers  us.^  Now  it  may 
be  judged  incommodious  to  observe  the  commands  of  God,  when  they  suit 
not  his  fancy,  or  humour,  or  inclination,  or  interest,  that  of  his  ease  or  ad- 
vantage ;  and  if  then,  it  will  be  no  sin  not  to  obey  the  divine  eommands,  a 
man  may  go  near  to  be  excused  from  sinning  all  his  life,  though  he  do  Lttle 
or  nothing  else  but  sin.  The  obligation  of  the  whole  law,  and  gospel  too, 
will  be  superseded  by  our  conveniences ;  he  may  omit  what  is  enjoined,  or 
practise  what  is  forbidden,  and  it  will  be  no  sin,  if  he  judge  the  observance 
of  the  rule  too  difficult  or  incommodious. 

c^  Thirdly,  He  must  make  account  that  he  sins  not  by  breaking  the  law, 
when  he  may  be  thought  a  fool  for  keeping  it,  or  when  the  observance  of  it 
may  be  ridiculous.'  Now,  when  sin  is  general,  and  the  common  usage  of  the 
times  and  places  where  he  is,  it  may  be  as  ridiculous  to  avoid  it,  as  to  be 
out  of  the  fashion,  or  to  ap^ar  in  an  antique  garb.  And  those  who  reap 
pleasure  and  advantage  by  sin,  will  be  ready  to  account  them  fools  who 
abstain  from  it;  as  Nic.  de  Clemangis  says  they  did  in  his  time.  A  blognoil 
time  when  there  could  be  no  sin,  because  piety  and  virtue  were  grown  ridi- 
culous !^  He  must  not  think  he  sins  who  observes  the  law  according  to  the 
common  usage  of  good  catholics,^  and  makes  that  his  example  and  role,  and 
what  conscience  he  is  like  to  make  of  sin  by  this  rule,  we  may  nndeiatand 
by  the  character  which  the  count  of  Mirandda  gave  of  the  good  catholics 
(the  chief  of  them)  to  Pope  Leo.  Amongst  the  most  (says  he)  of  the  most 
eminent  in  our  religion,  to  whose  example  the  silly  multitude  should  be  con- 
formed, there  is  either  no  worship  of  (iod,  or  certainly  very  little;  no  regard 
at  all  of  good  life,  no  shame,  no  modesty ;  righteousness  is  declined  into 
hatred  or  favour,  and  godliness  even  sunk  into  superstition.'^ 

And  if  there  be  danger,  it  will  be  accounted  folly  indeed  to  expose  him- 
self;  and  whether  it  be  accounted  so  or  not,  the  apprehension  of  danger  may 
excase  a  man  from  sin  in  any  case,  so  Sylvester  after  others.^ 

There  is  no  need  to  insist  upon  their  other  rules,  as  that  the  eempolous 
ought  to  exercise  himself  in  choosing  what  is  less  safe  (more  dan^rons) 
amongst  probable  opinions,  and  not  to  regard  (though  he  cannot  answer)  the 
arguments  against  it ;  it  is  enough  that  he  believe  what  another  aays.  Or 
this.  The  confessor  may  tell  him  that  he  should  count  no  sin  mortal,  but 

^  A  liquid  didtnr  alicui  postibile,  qaia  potest  illnd  commode-  eodem  mode  dicitiir 
impotentia,  scil.  qaia  noa  est  aliqaid  powibile  de  jure,  vel  commode,  rel  honette.— 
Idsm  y,  potentia. 

*  Neqae  cam  non  senrat,  at  pro  stalto  non  habeator.— i^Tavor.  ifnd.  Nee  I>eiu  nee 
ecclena  intendit  obligare  ad  lioc,  at  quia  appareat  faiuas,  et  ridicalo  ait.  6ylv.  ibid, 
secandum ;  Jo.  de  Amb.  Gloss.  lonooent.  Antoniaom.  v.  ScrapiiL  n.  iv. 

*  De  corrupt  stat.  eccles.    Cap.  zxv. 

*  Narar.  ibid.;  Sylvest.  ibid. 

^  FraQciscofl  Picas  Mirandula  de  reformand.  moribos.  Apud  plerotque  religionii 
nostrsB  primores,  ad  quorom  exemplum  compooi  atque  formari  plebs  ignara  debaisset. 
aat  nallas  aut  certe  ezigaos  Dei  colias,  nulla  bene  viTeudi  ratio,  atqne  inatitauo, 
nollos  pudor,  nulla  modesiia :  Jostitia  vel  in  odium  vel  in  gratiam  decUnavu :  pietaa 
in  superstitionem  pene  procubuit. 

Quamobrem  dico  et  ezclamo,(aeqae  enim  metao  homines,  Deo  fretns),  neminem  mtA 
SBtate  fuisse  fidelem  dispensatorem,  imo  papa  ipse  pacatis  popuUs  bella  infert,  opes 
alienaa  sitit,  et  soas  ezaorbet,  nulla  sanctitas,  nulla  religio,  nullua  Dei  timor,  ei  quod 
horresco  ret'erens,  omniam  scelerum,  impii  homines  a  papa  liumant  f^Xffusatiftnf  m.  — 
Valla  de  dotuU.  CotuiamL 

*  In  quoiibet  casn  pretermittens  facere  quod  lex  imponit.  Excnsari  potest  a  peoeato, 
•i  hoc  facit  per  virtutem  BpikeicB,  sine  conicmptU|  ratione  alicmns  penculi  considerAti. 
— Jok,  de  Amb.  AntotdnuB,  in  St^lvest,  ibid* 
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what  is  manifiast  (o  be  such,  and  so  manifest  sometipieSy  that  he  cannot  swear 
it  is  not;^  or  any  else,  thoogh  thej  have  store  of  like  nature ;  the  former  are 
snjfficient  to  leave  no  conscience  of  sin  amongst  them  in  ordinary  practice, 
and  to  encourage  sinners  commonly  to  venture  npon  any  violation  of  the 
divine  role,  with  warrant  from  their  doctrine,  that  it  will  be  no  sin  to  them. 
Thus  they  take  a  coarse  to  ease  men's  consciences,  by  leaving  them  none. 
And  what  clearer  way  can  there  be  to  remove  scraples,  than  to  persaade 
them  (who  would  retain  some  conseience,  if  they  would  suffer  them)  that 
there  is  little  or  no  sin  to  be  scrupled  at. 

Sact.  18.  This  is  abundantly  sufficient'  to  make  it  apparent  that  the  popish 
doctrine  is  destructive  to  holiness  of  life,  since  they  have  warranty  thereby, 
not  only  to  neglect  the  proper  acts  and  exercises  of  holiness,  but  to  give  up 
themselves  to  practices  of  ail  sorts,  which  are  directly  opposite  thereto.  It 
is  true,  they  do  not  acknowledge  those  practices  to  be  sins  or  dangerous ;  but 
they  may  with  as  good  reason  justify  such  acts,  which  they  cannot  but  con- 
demn for  ciim^f  as  they  go  about  to  excuse  these  from  being  criminal.  A 
son  of  Belial,  that  has  lived  in  the  neglect  of  hoUness,  and  in  the  practice  of 
nngodliness  and  unrighteousness  all  his  time,  will  scarce  pass  at  the  day  of 
judgment  for  one  that  is  holy  or  innocent,  because  he  has  had  the  confidence 
to  think  0Of  or  has  found  out  some  shift  to  support  his  presumption ;  or 
because  others  like  himself  were  of  the  same  mind ;  nor  is  he  like  to  escape 
because  he  had  wit  enough  to  cozen  his  conscience,  or  boldness  to  stifle  it, 
or  wariness  to  keep  out  ^e  light  which  would  have  informed  it,  or  self-love 
to  believe  those  who  flattered  him,  in  what  his  corrupt  inclination  led  him 
to,  or  facileness  to  follow  those  blindfold  who  had  no  mind  to  see.  Those 
devices  which  they  have  found  out  to  justify  innumerable  transgressions  of 
the  divine  law  (and  may  serve  as  well  to  justify  them  all),  have  no  counte- 
nance from  Scripture,  nor  from  antiquity^  faithfully  following  it.  This  is 
not  only  acknowledged,  but  chazged  home  by  some  of  the  French  Romanists, 
upon  a  supposition,  that  these  pernicious  artifices  are  peculiarly  the  Jesuits' ; 
but  since  it  is  apparent  that  the  divines  and  casuists  of  all  orders,  and  those 
of  universal  repute,  are  no  more  excusable,  the  charge  is  justly  fixed  upon 
their  church  and  practical  doctrine  in  general.  Nor  is  tiieir  acknowledg- 
ment needful,  it  is  plain  in  the  writings  of  those  who  have  the  conduct  of 
their  consciences,  that  they  consult  not  with  Scripture  in  these  determina- 
tions, no  more  than  with  ancient  writers ;  you  shall  find  them  very  rarely 
meddle  with  either.  An  allegation  out  of  their  canon  law  is  an  authentic 
authority  that  passes  for  the  text.  A  schoolman  or  casuist  of  note,  that  went 
before  them,  is  a  sufficient  conduct ;  if  there  be  a  concurrence  of  five  or  six, 
it  is  then  the  common  opinion,  and  they  are  as  secure  in  it  as  if  they  marched 
with  a  caravan ;  but  if  they  have  a  mind  to  be  singular,  and  have  but  some- 
thing like  a  reason  for  it,  they  supererogate,  though  the  reason  be  suchf  that 
the  next  who  examines  it  pufis  it  away  as  a  trifle.  Such  are  the  founda- 
tions of  their  practical  divinity.  The  masters  of  it  (the  casuists)  are  followed 
by  the  priests  and  confessors,  and  the  priests  are  followed  by  the  people ;  and 
so  the  blind  follow  the  blind,  and  those  that  see  not,  those  that  will  not  see. 

But  it  may  be,  there  was  less  need  to  be  so  long  and  particular,  in 
shewing  how  unnecessary  it  is  with  them  to  forsake  sin.  It  is  manifest 
enough  by  their  doctrine  of  repentance,  before  insisted  on,  that  there  is  no 
necessity  they  should  break  off  their  sins  till  they  be  obliged  to  be  contrite ; 
and  their  doctors  cannot  agree  upon  any  time  for  this  (though  some  of  them 
specify  the  point  of  death,  though  then  indeed  they  do  not  account  it  in- 
dispensably necessary) :  the  people  may  think  themselves  excused  if  they  do 

^  Bonacin  de  peccat.  disp.  il  q.  iv.  punct.  viii.  n.  iii.  nbi  Saynu.  et  alii  et  n.  iv. 
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not  resolve  to  leave  their  sIds  till  their  teachers  agroe  that  they  mast  do  so» 
and  so  live  in  them,  till  they  can  live  no  longer.  If  any  particnlar  doctor 
fix  a  more  early  period,  and  bring  some  reason  for  it,  though  they  may  if 
they  please,  yet  they  are  not  obliged  to  believe  him,  for  no  reason  is  brought 
by  any  of  them  for  a  more  timely  taming  from  sin/ but  is  confuted  and  re- 
jected by  some  or  other  among  them  as  ^ight  and  insufficient.  And  it  is  no 
sin  not  to  believe  him  who  proposes  to  them  upon  frivolous  reasons  ;  yea, 
it  would  be  an  act  of  imprudence  to  do  it,  as  Sancta  Clara^  assures  us,  •ut  of 
Aquinas  and  Victoria ;  so  they  may  hereupon  go  on  in  their  sins  till  the 
approach  of  death ;  and  he,  whom  they  worship  as  a  saint,  and  reverence  as 
the  angel  of  their  schools,  may  encourage  them  herein,  since  he  declares 
that  contmuance  in  sin  unto  death  is  not  a  special  sin,  but  only  a  circum- 
stance of  sin.'  Nor  need  they  be  afraid  of  this  circumstance,  as  though  it 
would  make  their  case  worse ;  for  by  their  doctrine,  to  sin  (and  so  to  continue 
in  sin)  upon  confidence  that  they  shall  have  pardon  by  confession,  is  so  fiu- 
from  aggravatmg  sin  that  it  extenuates  it.  So  C%jetan  and  Navarre  after  him.^ 
And  that  nothing  may  discourage  them  firom  continuing  in  wickedness,  the 
council  of  Trent  declare  (without  excepting  the  sinner's  perseverance  in  sin 
unto  death)  that  if  he  be  attrite,  the  sacrament  of  confession  will  secure  him, 
though  attrition  is  confessed  not  to  import  so  much  as  any  pious  or  inge- 
nuous purpose  to  forsake  sin. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Roman  doctrine  makes  good  works  to  be  unnecessary. 

Sect,  1.  But  their  good  works  possibly  may  satisfy  for  their  other  defects 
and  extravagancies,  and  in  these  they  glory  above  all,  and  have  the  confidenee 
to  condemn  us,  upon  a  pretence  (though  utterly  false  and  groundless)  that  we 
deny  the  necessity  of  good  works.  Is  it  imaginable  that  atter  this  they  them- 
selves should  hold  them  to  be  unnecessary,  and  so  run  into  the  heresy  which 
they  charge  upon  others  ?  I  will  not  desire  any  to  believe  this  unleas  I  let 
him  see  it ;  but  their  writings  make  it  visible  to  any  who  have  a  mind  to  see. 
They  reduce  all  good  works  to  fasting,  prayer,  and  acts  of  mercy,  or  alms- 
deeds.  For  their  fasting  I  shall  only  say  this,  it  is  no  fitft,  it  is  no  good 
work,  nor  is  it  in  their  account  necessary.  To  the  making  of  a  &st  there 
must  (as  they  tell  us)  be  the  concurrence  of  these  severals.  First,  there 
must  be  no  more  than  once  eating.  Gregory  lies  (though  both  a  pope  and 
a  saint  with  them)  if  this  be  not  true,  says  Gajetan.^  Secondly,  tlus  eating 
must  not  be  a  dinner.  Bellarmine  makes  this  good  by  scripture,  a  troop  of 
fathers,  and  the  perpetual  custom  of  the  faithful ;  concluding  that  it  was 
never  heard  in  the  ancient  church,  that  they  did  est  either  till  night,  or  be- 

^  Qaando  articali  fidei  non  modo  debito  proponantnr,  ut  rationibos  friyolis — tone 
enim  credere  esset  actus  imprudentisB,  secundum  D.  Tho.  ii.  2,  q.  i.  art  iv.  Deos.  Nat. 
dr.  Probl.  XV.  p.  87. 

'  Permanentiam  in  peccato  usque  ad  mortem,  non  esse  speciale  peccatum,  sed  qaan- 
dam  peccati  circumstantiam. — Aquinas,  ii.  2,  q.  zir.  a.  ii. 

'  Peccans  ob  fiduciam,  quod  postea  per  confessionem  veniam  obtinebit,  non  teoetor 
de  necessitate  id  confiteri :  quia  non  est  circumstantia  adeo  peccatum  aggravans ;  imo 
potins  minuit,  ut  inquit  Cajetanus  in  ii.  2«  q.  zxt.  art.  ii. ;  19 av.  cap.  vi.  n.  iii.  p.  98. 

^  Unica  demum  comestio,  nisi  ad  jejnnium  necessaria  sit,  mentitur  Gregorios. — 
Sum.  V.  jejnnium.  p.  344.  Unica  comestio  est  de  essentia  jejunii. — ^atwr.  cap.  xsd. 
n.  xiv.  Sane  si  injejunio  bis  cibum  capere  fas  esset,  ecqnsa  hie  abstinentlse  forma, 
vcl  species  qnidem  foret  ?  Parvi  enim  refert,  quo  vescaris  cibo,  si  modo  te  ad  8um« 
mum  satiavcris.— Poiyd.  VergU,  de  invent,  rer.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xvi.  p.  ccdxxii. 
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fore  three  at  afleraoon.^  Thirdly,  what  they  take  mnst  be  less  nonrisbing 
and  delicions  than  their  ordinary  fare.  And  so  the  church  forbids  that  which 
in  its  natnre,  and  for  the  most  part,  is  more  nourishing  and  more  pleasing, 
the  end  of  fieusting  requires  it,  which  is  (says  he  out  of  St  Austin)  to  tame 
and  subject  the  concupiscence  of  the  body.^  All  these  are  necessary  to  the 
being  of  a  fast,  as  they  affirm,  and  yet  not  one  of  these  is  observed  in  their 
fastmg.  For  first  they  eat  a  dinner,  a  full  meal,  at  noon,  or  an  hour  or  two 
sooner  if  they  please,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  as  great  quantity,  as  they  do 
any  other  day ;  yea,  if  they  eat  to  great  excess  at  a  fasting  dinner,  yet  they 
keep  the  fast.  As  to  the  quantity  (says  another  of  their  cardinals,  who  can 
best  tell  what  belongs  to  fasting)  of  a  dinner  at  a  fast,  there  is  no  certain 
measure ;  but  though  one  be  very  ezcessiTC,  and  transgress  the  law  of  sobriety, 
yet  he  fasts  well  enough  ;  and  adds,  it  is  lawful  to  eat  more  than  ordinary 
at  dinner  upon  a  fast  day.'  Others,  not  of  the  Society,  may  hit  the  sense  of 
the  church  herein  more  unquestionably,  when  they  teach,  that  one  who,  ob- 
serving the  quality  of  the  meat,  stuffs  his  belly  so  full  as  to  be  so  far  from 
any  sense  of  the  hardship  of  fasting,  or  from  repressing  the  sins  of  the  flesh, 
that  he  rather  excites  and  cherishes  lust  thereby,  yet  fulfils  the  precept  for 
listing.  So  Covarruvius,  Abulensis,  Medina,  Cigetan,  and  others,  in  Bona- 
eina,  and  be  afier  them,^  where,  by  the  help  of  a  distinction  or  two,  intem- 
perance both  in  quality  and  quantity,  is  made  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
fast  and  temperance  of  holy  church.  So  that  they  fast,  though  they  dine, 
and  that  lustily,  whatever  the  Scripture,  or  the  fathers,  or  all  the  faithful  (in 
Bellarmine)  say  of  the  inconsistence  of  a  dinner  with  a  fast.  But  this  is  too 
little  for  a  Eoman  fast  (though  many  that  never  dream  they  fast  eat  con- 
stantly less) ;  they  may  eat  a  breakfast  too,  and  yet  keep  a  fast  after  they 
have  broke  it.  They  may  drink  ale  or  wine,  and  eat  bread  after  it,  that  the 
strong  drink  may  not  hurt  them ;  or  if  bread  will  not  serve  them  (though 
these  together  may  make  a  breakfast  for  a  festival)  they  may  eat  other  things 
also  after  their  morning's  draught,  if  it  be  not  beyond  measure ;  and  these 
both  at  their  first  and  second  breakfast.'  Oh !  but  thus  they  eat  twice,  that 
the  cardinal  was  aware  of,  where  is  then  their  fast,  when  it  is,  as  they 
.  affirm,  essential  thereto  not  to  eat  twice  ?  Why,  says  he,  a  pious  construc- 
tion must  be  put  upon  it,  it  is  that  the  drink  may  not  hurt  them ;  and  so 
taken  it  seems  either  they  eat  not  twice,  when  they  eat  once  and  again,  or 
they  fast  by  a  pious  interpretation,  when  in  the  sense  of  the  universal  church, 
and  the  world  too,  they  fast  not.*    Thus,  that  they  may  be  sure  to  afflict  the 

'  Unicam  igitur  refectionem,  eamqne  csBnam  esse  debere,  nee  prandiam,  cum  jejunio 
datnr  opera,  facile  probari  potest,  extant  enim  exempla  scripturarnm,  testimonia  patram, 
et  perpetaa  coDsnetado  fideliam. — Dt  Jepm,  1.  ii.  c.  ii.  p.  1034.  A  pad  veteres  inaadi- 
turn  est  prorsQs,  ut  ante  horam  nonam,  qaae  est  tertia  post  meridiem,  jejaniam  qaod- 
cunqae  soWatar.  Qaemadmodum  etiam  nulla  est  apnd  veteres  mentio  binae  refectionis, 
com  de  jejnnio  agiiur.— JWd.  p.  1036,  vid.  Victorel.  ad  Tol.  1.  vi.  c.  ii.  p.  972. 

'  Certum  genas  cibi  probibait  jejanatnris,  illad  videlicet  qaod  ex  genere  sno,  et  nt 
plarimnm  magis  nutrit  et  magis  delectat — Idsm,  ibid.  cap.  v.  Nam  finis  jejunii  est 
corporis  concnpiscentias  edomare,  et  in  servitatem  redigere. — Ibid.  p.  1043. 

'  Incontinna  antem  qaaotitate  prandii,  non  est  certa  mensara  ratione  jejanii :  sed 
qnamvis  aliquis  multnm  excedat,  non  ob  id  solrit  jejunium,  peccat  tamen  contra  sobric- 
tatem — licet  tamen  tempore  jejanii,  aliqaid  plas  accipere  in  prandio. — Itutruct.  .  vi. 
c.  ii.  p.  990.  Qai  intemperanter  comedit,  dam  praadct  die  jejanii — satisfit  precepto. 
— Bonadn.  tom.  ii.  disp-  i.  q*  i.  pnnct.  ix.  n.  i. 

*  De  prsocept  eccles.  nit  disp.  q.  i.  pnnct.  ii.  n.  vi. 

*  Licitas  est  mane  potos  etiam  vini  sine  frande ;  etiam  licitam  aliquid  anmere  pro 
stramcnto,  polos  no  obsit,  Sylv.  v.  jejun.  n.  ix.  et  hoc  expresse  tenet. — 8.  Thomas. 

Nee  samere  in  serotino  jcntaculo  parnm  panis,  frangit  jejaniam  :  qaia  ad  hoc  videtar 
serotinnm  jentacalam  redactum  at  non  referat  qaid  qnisque  samat,  si  modum  non  ex- 
cedat.    Cajetan.  8am.  jejnn.  it  holds  as  well  of  a  breakfast  early  as  later. 

*  Smnere  vero  jentacalam  serotinnm  ad  sostentationem  natnrse,  est  procnldabio 
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with  a  severe  abstinence,  they  may  eat  a  supper  too.  And  no  wonder, 
for  if  they  can  excuse  the  second  eating,  it  will  be,  as  they  eondad^  no 
fanlt  to  eat  a  third,  or  a  fourth,  or  a  fifth  time,  or  as  often  as  they  please ; 
bat  three  meals  may  serve  them  for  a  fast,  and  so  one  snpper  may  anffice.^ 
Indeed,  they  call  it  by  amula,  and  will  have  it  pass  under  a  little  name, 
though  the  quantity  allowed  be  great,  even  full  as  big  as  custom  will  make 
it,  for  that  is  their  rule  for  fasting  suppers,  not  to  eat  by  any  certain  mea- 
sure, but  so  much  as  others  are  wont  to  do ;  if  it  be  excessive  Ipreat,  thai 
which  custom  introduces  will  justify  it*  And  those  that  tell  us  custom  is 
their  mle  acquaint  us  also,  that  it  is  the  custom  in  divers  countries  to  snp 
with  notorious  excess.'  And  so  they  may  eat  at  supper  not  only  for  hunger, 
but  out  of  sensuality,  as  Pbnormitan,  and  others  afttf  him/  And  thus  sen- 
suality and  the  severity  of  a  popish  £Bist,  are  perfectly  reconciled. 

Such  a  supper  these  fathers  may  eat  in  the  morning,  if  they  please.  This 
will  be  but  a  small  fault,  though  they  do  it  when  there  is  no  occasion  for  it  ;* 
and  they  may  the  better  fast  after,  up<Hi  a  full  stomach,  till  noon  at  least ; 
but  they  need  not  stay  so  long,  for  they  may  drink  every  hour,  or  oftener  if 
they  will,  and  whenever  they  drink  they  may  eat  something  too,  that  the 
drink  may  not  hurt  them ;  and  thus  they  may  break  their  £ut  every  hour  of 
the  day,  or  more,  and  yet  keep  it  the  whole  day  well  enough. 

For  Uie  quality  of  their  fasting-meat  (to  say  nothing  tihat  some  fleah  is 
allowed)  they  may  use  the  most  delicious  that  they  can  compass,  the  most 
curious  sweetmeats,  the  choicest  wines,  the  rarest  fish,  and  that  dressed  after 
the  most  delicate  mode,  and  this  at  dinner,  the  meal  most  repugnant  of  all 
to  fasting.  Oh,  how  gladly  would  thousands  of  our  people  be  condemned  to 
such  a  maceration  of  ihe  flesh,  for  more  days  in  a  year  than  the  Romanists 
are  thus  pitifully  mortified,  and  never  trouble  pope  or  prelate  for  a  dispensa- 
tion !  Nay,  they  would  purchase  a  license  to  &st,  if  any  would  accommodate 
them  with  expedients  to  do  it  at  such  a  rate.  Besides  theur  meats,  they 
may  drink  freely,  not  only  at  meals,  but  before  or  after,  though  they  need 
it  not,  and  be  not  thirsty  ;*  the  drinking  of  wine  out  of  sensuality  breaks  not 
the  fast,  says  Sylvester.^  And  thus  they  may  drink  before  the  meat  they 
fast  on  be  digested,  for  though  that  be  intemperance  in  other  cases,  as  Navam 
tells  us,  it  breaks  not  the  fbst.^    Sylvester  thinks  it  possible  that  intemper- 

itemm  comedere. — IbicL  Vie  interpretandnm  est :  nt  scilicet  fiat  ne  potns  nooeac^ — 
Ilnd. 

*  Sola  auteiD  secunda  comestio  peccatum  est :  non  antein  tertia  neqne  qaarta,  wti 
ulterior :  qaia  ilia  sola  jejaniQin  frangit,  secnndnm  Paraudam,  qnam  sequantar  recte 
Angelas,  et  Sylvester.    Nayar.  c.  zzi.  n.  z!t.  ;  yid.  Cajetan.  Sum.  v.  jejaninm,  p.  392. 

*  Quanta  tamen  debet  esse,  consideranda  est  consuetado  commanis  patriie — noa 
enim  est  peccatum  mortale  talem  consuetudinem  servare,  licet  quantitaa  sit  aliquas- 
tulum  grandis.  Unde  Annilla  probat  coUationes,  quie  fiunt  Bomsa  secandom  consueta- 
dinem  tenelli  ob  consuetadinem,  et  quia  Footifez  tolerat,  cum  sciat :  nee  ego  aoderem 
damnare,  quamyis  isti  sunt  abnsus  hominnm  pamm  timeratomm. — ToU.  itid. 

'  Nayar.  c.  zzi.  n.  ziv.  Collatio  notabiliter  immoderata  frequenter,  prsBserttm  in 
Lttsitania. 

*  Immo  etsi  ez  seuKualitate,  secundum  mentem  Panortnitan!,  quia  aufficit  non  ezire 
terminos  consuetudinis- — Syh.  ibid.  n.  z. 

>  Bonacin.  de  priecept  Eccles.  q.  i.  p.  3.  n.  vi.  ibi  Angles.  Naldna,  et  alii,  yide  p.  1. 
n.  viii. 

^  Utrum  pluries  bibere  viunm  vel  aqnam  frangit  jejaninm  Besp.  Innocentius  et 
Ricar.  quod  non,  sive  ante  pastum  siye  post. — An^  sum.  y.  j^nm.  n.  iy.  They  may 
drink  it,  and  that  often,  for  hunger  as  well  as  thirst. — J^avar,  cap.  zzL  n.  ziiL 

'  Potus  etiam  yini  et  electnaria,  &c.  De  qnibus  inteUigitur,  quod  ez  lensualitate 
sumpta,  non  frangunt  jejnnium. — Ibid,  8$flvut, 

*  E»to,  quod  yenialiicr  peccaret,  qui  ccepta  et  nondnm  flnita  digestione  biberet,  noo 
quidcm  quod  jejunium  frangat,  sed  quia  actum  inordinatom  agit — Navar.  ibid. 
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ance  in  drin^gmay  be  a  sin ;  however,  it  is  lawful  for  those  that  fast  to 
drink  often,  on  the  same  day,  for  drinking  breaks  not  the  fast,  either  before 
or  after  dinner ;  so  he  after  others.^  A  man  may  wonder  what  can  break 
this  &st,  since  neither  drinking  nor  eating  to  often,  and  so  mneh,  even  to 
excess,  and  the  gratifying  of  sensuality,  in  so  high  a  degree  ean  do  it.  It  is 
wine  that  they  may  drink  so  often  when  they  fast,  and  yet  they  acknowledge 
that  wine  is  more  contrary  to  the  nature  and  end  of  a  fast  than  flesh. 
Though  wine,  says  De  Graffiis,  be  more  nutritiye,  and  the  drinking  of  wine 
do  more  provoke  to  concupiscence  than  the  eating  of  flesh,  according  to  thftt: 
ProY.  X.  Wine  is  a  luxurious  thing,  and  Eph.  y.  Be  not  drunk  with  wine  in 
which  is  luxury ;  yet,  says  he,  he  that  on  a  fast  day  often  drinks  wine  or 
water,  either  sooner  or  later,  does  not  break  the  fast.' 

Thus,  as  they  may  eat  like  gluttons,  so  (by  the  doctrine  of  their  chief 
authors)  they  may  drink  till  they  be  drunk,  and  yet  not  break  their  fast,  for 
no  drinldng  (how  excessive  soever)  can  break  it.  The  chnrch-&8t  (they  tell 
us)  consists  not  in  abstinence  from  drink ;  consequently,  he  that  drinks 
wine,  or  other  liquor,  before  or  after  dinner,  breaks  not  the  precept  for  fast- 
ing, though  he  sin  against  temperance,  and  drink  excessively.  So  Bona- 
eina,  after  Aquinas,  Abulensis,  Navarre,  and  others,  telling  us  it  is  their 
common  doctrine).' 

I  suppose  this  fisMt  can  never  be  broke ;  it  will  be  a  fast  for  ever,  do  what  they 
can,  if  all  they  are  allowed  to  do  against  it  cannot  make  it  to  be  no  hst;  for 
BO  far  as  I  can  perceive,  they  may  break  their  bellies,  and  yet  not  break 
their  &st.  If  one  in  the  ancient  church  had  spoke  of  his  fasting  after  three 
such  meals,  and  so  much  drinking,  yea,  or  but  eating  a  dinner,  he  wonld 
have  been  thought  out  of  his  wits ;  yet  they  must  not  be  accounted  ridicu- 
lous, who  tell  us  gravely  that  this  is  fasting,  and  that  they  break  not  a  fast 
unless  they  dine  twice  on  a  fasting  day  ;^  and  indeed  some  of  their  writers 
seem  ashamed  of  this  good  work,  as  they  do  it  in  their  church.'^  But  sup- 
pose this  were  a  fast  (when  indeed  it  is  no  such  thing),  and  observed  by  them, 
h  ^fi^^ayia  (as  Epiphanius  expbiins  it),  and  so  that  they  tasted  nothing  till 
three  o'clock,  or  till  evening  as  of  old,  yet  by  the  Roman  order  it  coald  be 
no  good  work.*    That  it  may  be  such,  there  must  be  something  religious 

^  Licitam  est  jejnnantibnf  planes  intra  diom  anam  potare,  licet  immoderantia  circa 
hoc  posset  esse  peccatnm.  SyW.  ibid.  n.  ix.  secnndam  8. Thorn.;  idem  dicit  Albertus. 
Palndan.  Richardns.  Quod  potns  non  solvit  jejaniam  sive  post,  sive  ante  prandiam. — 
Ibid. 

*  Etsi  Tiniim  ait  nntritimm,  et  ad  concnpiscentiam  magis  provocet  potns  yini  qaam 
esns  carnium  illnd  ProT.  zx.  Lnxnriosa  res  est  vinnm ;  et  ad  Eph.  r.  Nolite  inebriari 
▼inOf  in  quo  est  Inxaria,  tamen  qui  die  jejnnii  saepins  biberent  yinnm,  ant  aqnam,  et 
mane  et  vespere,  jejnninm  non  frangant,  qnamvis  hoc  facereat  ad  snstentandnm  se,  et 
famem  sedandam.  ita  D.  Th.  ii.  2,  q.  cxlvii.  art.  rl  ad.  ii.  qni  inquit,  qnod  bene 
possnnt  peccare  et  meritnm  jejunii  perdere  sicut  si  immoderate  cibnm  snmerent ;  sed 
non  nt  jejnninm  fhingatnr;  et  ratio  est  qnia  jejnninm  est  abstinentia  a  cibo  tantnm. — 
Graf,  t  ii.  c.  xxxTi.  n.  xxi.  p.  216. 

*  "Non  violat  preceptnm  jejunii— ^namyis  peccet  contra  temperantiam,  bibendo  in* 
temperanter Tom.  ii.  p.  337,  n.  vii.  et  alii  commnniter. 

*  Innocent,  et  Richard,  (dicnnt)  qnod  prandere  plnries  in  die  jejnnii  est  contra  con- 
snetndinem  probatam  ecclesia.— i4«^Z.  Sum.  ibid.  n.  iii.  Seme!  esse  in  die  pranden- 
dnm  sen  mandncandum :  qni  vcro  plnries,  solvit  jejnninm.-- 7W.  1.  vi.  c.  ii.  p.  989. 

B  Jejnnia  nostra,  qne  in  yini  oopia  natant,  et  piscinm  yarietate  camis  delicias  snpe- 
f^i]t-.yeteribns  omnibus  non  modo  fnisse  incognita,  sed  et  intolerabilia  adeo(]ne  abhomi- 
nanda,  constat— imdaw.  Panopl.  1.  iii.  c.  xi.  Inanem  tantnm  yen  jejunii  retinet 
nmbram.— CossoikI  defens.  lib  de  Offic.  yiri.  p.  119. 

*  U  In^myim  hartXtvn  ^imt  it  X«#},  pufi)  Ji  i^rm  ««)  AX)  ual  Stmrt  riri  xt^'f*****  •'{•f 
lrra«». — Compend.  Doetrin  Caihol. 

If  they  sleep  the  whole  day,  yet  they  accomplish  the  precept.— Jo.  Sane.  disp.  Ii. 
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(for  mere  abstinence  has  no  more  goodness  in  it  than  eating) ;  it  cannot  be 
religions  nnless  it  be  subservient  to  some  religions  design  or  employment ; 
but  they  disjoin  it  from  all  things  of  that  nature ;  we  hear  not  a  word  from 
them,  of  their  taking  notice  of  their  sins,  or  confessing  them,  or  afflicting 
their  souls  for  them ;  they  need  not  so  much  as  pray  when  they  fast,  either  in 
pubHc  or  private ;  yea,  Ihey  are  not  obliged  to  hear  mass,  though  that  be  the 
employment  of  every  day  for  worship,  so  that  their  Deists  are  no  days  for 
worship,  or  any  religious  exercise.^  They  are  discharged  also  from  religions 
ends ;  two  are  commonly  assigned,  the  taming  of  the  flesh,  and  the  elevating 
of  the  mind  to  God ;  but  though  the  flesh  be  more  unruly,  and  the  mind 
move  not  in  the  least  towards  God  on  a  fasting-day ;  though  they  never 
mind  these  ends  in  their  abstinence,  yet  they  entirely  fhlfll  Uie  precepts  of 
their  church  for  fasting,  as  they  commonly  conclude,  upon  this  gronnd, 
because  the  end  of  the  precept  is  not  commanded.*  So  that  this  practice 
which  they  call  fasting,  is  a  mere  bodily  exercise  amongst  them,  and  thus  it 
is  represented  by  Cajetan,  applying  that  of  the  apostle  to  it,*  1  Tim.  iv.  8, 
'  Bodily  exercise  profiteth  but  little,'  &c.  Where  he  denies  it  the  character 
of  a  good  work.  And  since  it  is  neither  a  true  hsi  nor  a  good  work,  if  thej 
made  it  never  so  necessary,  it  would  be  no  proof,  that  by  their  doctrine  there 
is  any  necessity  either  of  real  fasting  or  any  good  work.  But,  indeed,  they 
declare  their  pretended  fasts  needless ;  for  their  best  writers  conclude  it  to 
be  but  a  venial  fault  not  to  observe  them ;  so  that  there  is  no  more  necessity 
with  them  to  &st  after  their  mode,  than  there  is  to  avoid  a  venial  sin,  which  is 
none  at  all.*  They  have  so  many  ways  to  excuse  men  from  fasting,  as  leave 
no  necessity  of  it.  This  one  may  serve  any  that  have  no  mind  to  fast.  If 
a  man  have  tired  himself  with  any  employment  (lawful  or  damnable)  not 
only  with  honest  labour,  but  with  too  much  gaming,  yea,  or  with  excessive 
whoring,  he  is  thereby  exempted  from  the  obligation  to  flEist,  though  he  so 
wearied  himself  on  purpose  that  he  might  be  excused.  But  one  thing  herein 
is  more  intolerable,  that  this  ridiculous  piece  of  mockery  which  Uiey  call 
fasting,  has  the  glory  given  it  which  is  peculiar  to  Chnst  alone,  and  is 
thought  sufficient  both  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  Grod,  and  to  merit,  by  way  of 
condignity,  not  only  grace  but  eternal  glory ;  an  opinion  of  such  mdignancj 
as  is  enough  to  poison  the  best  work  in  the  world  into  deadly  guilt  To 
hold  that  a  person,  because  he  eats  not  two  dinners,  or  abstains  for  a  day 

^  Dixi  festo :  qaia  nemo  uUo  alio  die  hoc  priecepto  (de  andienda  inis«a)  tcnetar. 
etiam  clericus  vel  monachas,  imo  Deque  episcopiu-^NaUo  inqnam,  alio  die  etiun 
jejuoii  et  qaadragesim«,  &c. — Kavar.  cap.  xxi.  n.  ii.;  Bosel.  v.  miss.  n.  xiii. ;  Sylvest. 
T.  miss.  ii.  n.  i. 

'  Lex  qasB  prsecipit  aliqnid,  non  obligat  ad  finero,sed  ad  media  lendentia  ad  finem. 
— D.  Tho.  i.  ii.  q.  c.  art.  ix.  et  z.  (Jnde  lex  non  obligat  ad  carnis  petalantiam  com- 
pescendam,  sed  ad  media  qnibus  comprimi  possit,  sicati  est  jejaninm. — Oraf.  I.  ii.  c. 
xzxvi.  n.  zx.  Licet  ecclesia  nos  auadrigesimali  obserratione  eztennare  in  carae  in- 
tcndat,  ut  liberior  mens  spiritualibus  accommodetur,  tamen  finis  iUe  non  est  in 
pr»cepto,  sed  tantom  cibornm  abstinentia. — SotOt  de  nat.  et  gr.  L  i.  c.  zxiL  p.  57. 
Finis  prsBcepti  jejunii  est  elevatio  mentis  :  si  tamen  qois  jejnnat  et  non  eleratur  mente, 
non  est  transgressor  pnscepti. — Cajetan.  Sum.  v.  matrim.  p.  430.  Nee,  si  lex  jabct 
quadrigesimSB  jejuninm  nt  mens  elevetur  in  Deam,  astriuidmur  proinde  cz  hajns 
preecepti  vigore  mentem  in  Deum  elevare. — Can  us.  Relect.  de  pcenit.  pars.  iv.  p.  871 ; 
vide  Tol.  instr.  1.  iv.  c.  xii.  p.  623. 

'  Sum.  T.  jejunium.  p.  348.  Opera  utriusqne  misericordisa  meliora  aunt  qosm 
jejunii:  juzta  illnd  apostoli,  Corporalis  exercitatio  ad  modicam  uUlis  est:  pietsi 
autem  ad  omnia  valet. 

*  Quantum  est  ex  jure  scripto  nullum  cognosco  intcrvenire  mortale  peccatom  in 
fractlonc  jejunii  ecclesiie,  si  con  tern  ptus  desit.  Cajeun.  ibid.  p.  362 ;  vid.  Aquio. 
Antoninum.  Archidiac.  I'aludan.  Angelnm.  et  alios  in  Sylrect.  v.  Jejun.  n.  zzi'  Com- 
mnnis  opinio. 
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from  flesh,  though  he  staff  himself  with  other  delicacies,  eyen  to, excess, 
should  be  worthy  of  the  glorious  prerogative  of  Christ,  is  a  conceit  to  be 
entertained  with  scorn  and  laughter,  if  the  horror  of  it  did  not  call  for  an- 
other passion.  Yet  such  are  points  of  faith  in  that  church ;  and  this  surely 
is  enough  to  cloy  any  man  with  their  fasting.^ 

Sect.  2.  Come  we  to  the  next  of  their  good  works,  that  is,  prayer.  This 
unquestionably  is  a  good  work,  but  then  sure  it  must  be  good  praying  ;  but 
they  are  so  far  from  judging  it  necessary  to  pray  well,  that  they  conclude  it 
sufficient  to  employ  themselves  about  this  work  in  such  a  manner  as  cannot, 
upon  a  just  account,  be  called  praying  at  all.  The  only  public  prayers 
necessary  for  the  people,  by  the  Boman  orders,  are  those  of  the  mass,  but 
how  they  pray  therein,  I  cannot  apprehend.  They  use  not  the  words, 
they  need  not  hear  them,  they  cannot  understand  them.  Now,  can  it  be 
imagined  that  he  prays,  who  neither  expresses  nor  conceives  any  petitions  ? 
They  do  it  not  themselves,  they  join  not  with  the  priest,  for  no  man  can 
possibly  concur  with  the  words  or  the  sense  of  him  whom  he  neither  hears 
nor  understands.  They  cannot  concur  with  the  priest  as  men,  with  rational 
acts,  much  less  as  Christians.  The  church  of  Rome  has  made  it  not  only 
needless,  but  impossible,  for  the  people  to  pray  in  their  public  service;  they 
must  think  something  sufficient  for  them,  which  is  not  praying.  Let  ns  see 
what  account  their  authors  give  of  this.  Sylvester,  proving  that  it  is  not 
needful  to  pray  on  the  Lord's  day,  or  any  of  their  days  for  public  worship, 
tells  us  what  will  serve  the  people  instead  thereof.  It  suffices  that  they 
stand  by  the  priest  praying  in  the  mass,  and  that  is  all  that  is  requisite,  by 
virtue  of  this  precept.' .  So  that  the  church  requires  no  more  than  the  pre- 
sence and  posture  of  the  body.  And  they  that  can  make  a  prayer  of  this, 
may  make  an  image  in  the  church  to  pray ;  and  if  this  would  be  a  miracle, 
it  would  be  as  wonderful  that  the  other  should  be  praying;  but  thus  it 
becomes  those  who  will  worship  images,  as  if  they  were  God,  to  worship 
God,  as  if  themselves  were  images.  Oh,  but  they  must  concur  with  the 
priest  so  far,  as  either  actually  or  virtually  to  wish  that  his  prayers  may  be 
heard.*  And  if  this  be  praying,  a  man  may  pray  in  the  church  while  he  is 
in  his  bed  at  home,  for  actually  he  may  do  this  if  he  be  awake,  and  vir- 
tually, though  he  be  asleep.  There  is  no  prayer,  but  what  is  either  vocal  or 
mentaj ;  what  the  people  do  in  the  mass,  is  neither ;  they  say  nothing,  nor  do 
they  understand  anything,  nor  need  they  mind  anything,  of  what  is  said ; 
and  it  is  much,  if  a  man's  mind  can  be  employed  about  that  which  he  not  only 
understands  not,  but  miods  not  at  all.  The  mind  must  necessarily  attend 
actually  in  mental  prayer,^  but  actual  attention  is  not  necessary  to  what  they 
call  praying.  So  it  is  neither  vocal  nor  mental,  not  any  at  all,  unless  they 
can  devise  a  mode  of  prayer  without  either  voice  or  mind.  They  know  not 
what  to  mind,  nor  whom,  person  or  thing ;  they  understand  not  whether  the 

'  So  Jo.  Sancins  after  others ;  Liberos  a  jejanio  existimo,  qai  culpa  roa  ita  defati- 
gati  reddixntQr--qaod  jejanaie  noa  valeant;  at  qai  defacigatus  esset  lodo  pilee,  aat 
nimis  esset  deditos  fieminarani  commi8tioiii--docent  Medina.  Diaoa.  Ledesma,  Monte- 
910,  &c  disp.  liv.  D.  XX.  Noonalli  doctores  extendunt  ad  eos  qui  defatigantar  in  Indif. 
aat  in  qasrenda  meretrice,  &c. — Banacin,  torn.  ii.  disp.  ii.  q.  viii.  panct.  i.  n.  xn. 

'  Unde  safficit  astare  oranti  sacerdoti  in  missa,  quantam  est  ex  vi  hujas  prsecepti. — 
Sum.  ▼.  Dominic,  n.  viii. 

'  Cam  nemo  teneatur  ex  prsBcepto  audire,  et  minus  intellierere  verba  sacerdoti?,  qaia 
satis  est,  vel  ex  longinquo  missanti  adesse,  et  surgendo,  genua  flectendo,  vel  alias 
actnaliter  vel  virtualiter  exoptare,  ut  sacerdos,  qui  pro  omnibus  orat  et  sacrificat^  a  Deo 
exaadiatar.— ^aoar.  cap.  xxi.  n.  viii. 

*  Cam  ipsa  eadem  attenlio  sit  ipsissima  oratio. — Soto  dc  Jutt.  et  Jur.].  x.  q.  v.  art. 
▼.  p.  340. 
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priest  be  in  eonfessioD,  or  at  prayer,  or  in  his  lands ;  no,  nor  whether  he 
be  praying  or  readiog,  nnless  the  dumb  signification  of  a  posture  tell  them ; 
nor  that  way  neither,  for  they  need  not  see,  no  more  than  hear,  ihe  priest 
They  know  not  whether  he  be  addressing  himself  to  Ck>d,  or  to  a  creature, 
whether  to  another  divine  person  than  the  Father  (for  ihej  have  prayen  in 
the  mass  to  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  though  an  ancient  council  forlads 
it) ;  they  know  not  whether  he  be  praying  to  an  angel  or  to  a  saint,  to  a  mm 
or  to  a  woman,  to  an  image  or  to  a  cmcifiz,  for  they  have  addresses  to  aU. 
They  can  in  no  wise  be  thought  to  pray,  who  do  not,  who  cannot  bo  mncb  as 
say  Amen  to  a  prayer ;  and  this  they  cannot  say,  who  understand  not  what 
is  prayed  for,  as  Aquinas  himself  assures  us  from  the  words  of  the  apostleJ 
But  the  priest  who  celebrates  seems  to  pray,  though  the  people  at  mass 
do  not.  He  seems  so,  but  the  church  of  Home  obliges  not  bim  to  praj, 
unless  he  can  be  said  to  pray  who  only  reads  the  words  of  a  form,  withoot 
minding  anything  else  which  they  must  necessarily  be  concerned  in  who 
pray  indeed.  Of  the  several  sorts  of  attention  requisite  in  prayer,  none, 
with  them,  is  necessary  but  that  which  respects  the  pronouncing  of  the 
words  right.  If  the  priest  mind  but  this  only,  so  as  to  read  the  words 
right,  it  is  sufficient,  he  does  all  the  church  requires,  and  fully  satisfies  the 
precept  of  saying  mass ;  this  is  their  common  doctrine.  So  that  unless  he 
can  be  said  to  pray  who  neither  minds  the  God  he  should  pray  to,  nor  the 
things  to  be  prayed  for,  no,  nor  the  sense  of  the  words  he  uses,  their  ehoreh 
requires  not  the  priests  to  pray,  even  when  they  are  sayiog  their  mass-prayen. 
Nor  is  it  more  needful,  on  the  same  account,  in  the  canonical  hours,  as  we 
have  seen  before.  80  that  praying  indeed  is  not  necessary  for  priest  or 
people  in  all  the  public  service  of  the  Bomish  church ;  much  less  is  it  need- 
ful in  their  private  devotions,  which  are  not  enjoined  ;^  for  there  they  declare 
it  lawful  to  be  more  neglectful  of  all  the  necessary  concerns  of  prayer  than 
in  public.  Now  that  they  who  mind  nothing  but  the  bare  saying  the  words 
of  a  prayer  do  not  pray  indeed,  they  themselves  will  acknowledge  in  their 
lucid  intervals.  Cajetan  tells  us  that  if  one  be  corporally  present  at  mass, 
but  lets  his  mind  considerately  wander  after  other  things,  he  satisfies  not 
the  precept,  because  he  is  but  so  there  as  if  he  voluntanly  slept  at  it;  for 
to  be  &r  from  the  mass  by  voluntary  sleeping  and  by  voluntary  wandering 
are  both  alike.^  Hence  it  is  clear  that  priest  or  people  whose  minds  .voltm- 
tarily  wander  at  mass,  do  no  more  pray  there  than  if  they  were  volnntarilj 
asleep;  and  consequently,  if  they  wander  carelessly,  without  observing  it. 
they  pray  no  more  than  if  they  were  carelessly  asleep.  Yet  many  of  them 
think  the  church  forbids  not  voluntary  wanderings.  He  himself  thinks  she 
forbids  not  careless  wanderings  ;  therefore  all  of  them  must  believe  that  she 
thinks  it  sufficient  to  pray  as  they  may  do  who  are  fast  asleep,  one  way  or 
other.  And  yet  none  that  are  awake  can  well  count  sleeping  to  be  prajiog- 
Bellarmine  reckoning  the  several  sorts  of  prayer,  one  (says  he)  is  mental, 

^  Qoomodo  enim  dieet  Amen  oum  quid  orat  neseit  ?  Quia  tHNi  potest  iotelliffere  quid 
boni  dioas. — Comment,  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  Manifesta  sunt  verba  apostoli,  oam  qui  00  iBpen- 
tiam  qaod  dicitnr  Don  intelligit,  fieri  non  posse,  nt  ad  alterius  gratjamm  actionem  Amen 
respondeat. — Ooutand.  Dtfens,  lib,  ofie,  pit  viri, 

*  Ubi  antem  libere  et  citra  obligationem  oratnr ;  sola  est  enlpa  venialb  indeeenter 
orare :  qaare  distraotio,  etiam  meditata,  nisi  contemptio  adsit,  nunqoam  erit  mortalii. 
Sotode  Just,  et  Jur.  1.  x.  q.  v.  art.  v.  p.  341 ;  fine.  vid.  Angel.  Sum.  v.  horse,  n.  xxtu.; 
Gabriel  de  Can.  Miss.  Lect.  xxii. ;  Graff.  1.  ii.  cap.  li.  n.  xi. 

Si  qnis  oorporaliter  priBsens  sit  missie,  sed  mentem  advertenter  a  missa  divertat  »d 
aha,  non  satisfacit  prswsepto  misssB :  qnoniam  ita  ibi  est,  ao  si  volontarie  ibi  donniret; 
pana  namqae  sunt,  longe  a  missa  fieri  per  volantarium  somnum,  ct  per  volaatariam  ^ 
veraionem  mentis  ad  alia.— ^uwi.  v.  fest.  p.  305. 
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anoUier  is  both  mental  and  vocal.  ^  Bat  when  he  would  add  that  which  is 
Toeal  only,  he  will  not  have  that  accounted  prayer.  A  third  member  of  the 
division  ought  not  to  be  added,  to  wit,  that  which  is  vocal  only ;  and  gives 
good  reason,  for  that,  says  he,  is  of  no  use  to  please  (rod,  but  rather  to 
provoke  him  to  anger,  accordmg  to  that  Isa.  xziz.,  '  This  people  honour  me 
with  their  lips,*  &c.  Yet  such  is  the  praying  in  the  Boman  church,  and  no 
other  needful  in  their  divine  service,  as  the  cardinal  himself  declares  suffi- 
ciently in  the  same  book.  And  if  no  other  praying  be  needful,  no  prayer 
that  is  a  good  work  is  necessary  by  their  doctrine. 

Sect.  8.  Proceed  we  to  the  last  sort  of  their  good  works,  to  wit,  acts  of 
mercy  or  charity,  comprised  in  alms-deeds  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent ;  and 
we  can  scarce  discover  that  these  will  ever  be  necessary  by  their  doctrine. 
Cardinal  Cajetan  {one  represented  as  more  favourable  to  these  acts  of  charity 
than  divers  others)  tells  us  that  to  omit  them  is  no  mortal  sin  (and  therefore 
to  do  them  will  not  be  necessary  by  any  command),  but  only  in  two  cases  ; 
first,  when  one  hath  superfluities,  both  of  nature  and  state,  that  is,  more 
than  either  nature  or  the  quality  of  the  person  requires ;  secondly,  when 
the  poor  are  in  extreme  necessity  (not  in  common  want  only,  but  such  as  is 
extraordinary).^  And  these  two  are  so  described  to  us  that  themselves 
confess  they  very  seldom  fall  out,  and  we  may  think  hardly  ever,  so  that 
rarely  or  never  will  this  good  work  be  necessary.  For  the  former,  that  a 
person  may  be  judged  to  have  anything  superfluous  (without  which  he  is  not 
bound  to  relieve  others),  it  must  be  considered  what  is  requisite  for  the 
honourable  expenses  of  himself,  his  children  and  &mily,  and  what  for 
the  munificence  of  his  state  and  magnificence  too,  what  for  common 
events  and  casualties,  to  provide  against  them,  and  other  things  of  this 
nature.^  Upon  which  he  concludes,  it  will  rarely  fall  out  that  a  man 
living  splendidly,  according  to  his  quality,  will  have  anything  super- 
fluous. And  so  very  rarely  (if  he  had  said  viever  the  premises  would  have 
borne  it)  will  it  be  the  duty  of  such  as  have  enough  to  live  gloriously  to 
spare  anything  for  the  poor.  Less  pride  and  vain-glory,  or  prodij^ality,  Uian 
they  allow  them  to  have  without  any  mortal  guilt,  will  leave  nothing 
superfluous,  and  so  quite  excuse  them  from  these  good  works.  Navarre  is 
of  the  same  mind,  and  tells  us  there  are  few  rich  men  who  have  any- 
thing superfluous,  since  neither  kings  nor  great  princes  can  be  thought 
to  have  superfluities;^  having  said  a  little  before,  that  it  cannot  easily 
be  judged   that  any  secular  person   hath  more  than  is  needful  for  his 

^  Alia  est  oratio  tantnm  raentalis,  alia  mental  is  simal  et  yocalis ;  Deque  debet  addi 
tertium  membnim  (id  est)  vocalis  tantam.  £a  siqaidem  non  est  atilis  ad  placaodum 
Detiio,  aed  magis  aa  provocandum  ad  iram,  jazta  illad,  Popalos  bic  labiis  me  honorat, 
cor  aatem  eornm  longe  est  a  me,  Isai.  T^ii,-— Ik  bonis  oper.  1.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  974. 

'  Eleemoflnfnam  non  facere  est  peccatum  mortale  in  dnobas  solammodo  oasibos ;  primas 
est,  si  qais  habet  de  saperfloo  natara)  et  personse — secandus  est  qnnm  apparet  pauper  in 
extrema  necessitate  constitntos ;  juxta  iliud,  pasce  fame  morientem. — Sum.  v.  Elemos. 
p.  134. 

'  Saperflnura  in  tali  latitadine  consistens,  jndicandnm  est  consideratis  samptibns  fao- 
naribilibtts  etiam  filioram,  familisB,  status  munifioentia,  magnificentia,  communibus 
eventibus,  bseredibus,  et  aliis  ejusmodi :  ita  ne  raro  videatur  oontingere,  ut  homo  secun- 
dum statum  gloriose  vivens,  superfluum  habeat. — Idenif  ibid, 

*  Sequitur  item  Rosellam  sine  justa  ratione  dixisse,  pauoos  diyitum  confessarios  sal- 
vatnm  in,  si  eleemosyna  in  prsedictis  duobus  casibus  de  prsBcepto  foret ;  non  enim  tot 
sunt,  qnot  putat,  hujusmodi  divites,  qnibus  sit  superfluam  status,  cum  neo  reges  et  magni 
principes  superflna  habere  censeantur. — Cap.  xxiy.  n.  vi.  Facile  judicandum  non  esse, 
aliqoem  ssBcnIarem  pinra,  quam  qusQ  suo  statui  necessaria  sunt,  habere.  Cum  etiam 
ille  qui  ad  aliquod  dominium  emendum,  et  mutandum  snum  statum  in  alium  ma- 
jorem,  ad  quem  idoneus  est,  pecunias  congerit,  non  habet  plus  quam  suum  statum  de- 
ceat. — Ibid. 
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condition,  for  he  may  heap  np  moneys  to  purchase  more,  or  to  adTanee 
his  condition  higher,  and  so  still  have  no  more  than  is  raqnisit^  for  his 
state,  and  nothing  at  all  will  be  due  for  charitable  acts.  He  expresses 
it  more  folly  elsewhere,  and  concludes.  For  all  this  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  any  snch  snperflnities  that  he  should  be  obliged  by  any  command 
to  give  to  the  poor.'  So  that  unless  a  man  haye  so  much  as  he  neither 
has  at  present,  nor  may  have  for  the  future,  occasion  to  use — that  is,  unless 
he  has  so  much  as  no  man  will  or  can  believe  he  hath, — ^an  act  of  charity  will 
not  be  his  duty.  If  he  do  but  desire  to  have  more  than  he  now  has,  or  do 
but  design  to  rise  any  higher  than  he  now  is,  though  but  in  such  a  degree 
as  is  found  in  all,  and  may  innocently  be  in  any ;  at  least,  if  he  have  but 
anything  of  covetousness  or  ambition,  though  far  less  than  they  determine 
he  may  have  without  any  deadly  guilt  (and  so  without  any  considerable 
danger),  he  is  discharged  from  all  obligation  to  this  good  work. 

The  other  case  will  make  charity  no  more  necessary ;  it  is  when  the 
poor  are  in  extreme  necessity,  and  this  i^  only  when  it  is  apparent  they 
will  die  for  want  of  necessaries  if  we  relieve  them  not.'  Now  such  a  ease 
rarely  happens,  and  a  man  may  never  meet  with  one  in  such  extremity-all 
his  life  ;  but  if  he  do,  yet  he  may  be  excused  for  want  of  evidence  that  his 
necessslty  is  so  great ;  he  need  not  take  the  party*s  word  for  it,  no,  not 
though  in  public  places  there  seem  to  be  also  clear  signs  of  it ;  he  need 
not  take  the  word  of  any  other,  no,  not  the  judgment  of  his  pariah  priest 
or  confessor  (though  upon  their  opinion  he  may  safely  venture  upon  acts 
of  wickedness),  unless  they  can  assure  him  thereof  as  eye-witnesses,  or 
if  he  be  moradly  certain  of  the  extremity ;'  yet  if  there  be  a  probability 
that  any  other  will  relieve  the  person  ready  to  starve,  he  may  leave  him 
to  the  mercy  of  others,  without  doing  anything  himself  towards  his  relief 
(for  that  is  another  limitation  which  they  add  in  the  case).^  For  example, 
if  he  thought  it  likely  that  -a  protestant  would  relieve  the  perishing  party, 
a  papist  (by  their  doctrine  of  good  works)  might  reserve  his  money  and 
charity  for  another  world,  nor  would  it  be  necessary  to  exercise  one  act 
thereof  while  he  lives.  Or  amongst  themselves,  whUe  each  one  expects  that 
another  may  do  it,  the  poor  may  perish,  and  all  that  might  relieve  them  are 
excused.  Besides,  in  this  case,  they  conclude  it  lawful  for  the  person  in 
extremity  to  steal,  either  secretly  or  openly,  from  those  that  have  enough  ;^ 
80  that  acts  of  charity  will  not  be  necessary  among  them  but  when  theft  is 
lawftil,  and  no  man  need  relieve  the  indigent  with  anything  he  hath,  till  they 

'  Gap.  xxiiL  n.  Ixxiv.  Neo  ob  id  dicitur  habere  tale  superfluum,  qaod  de  prscepto 
paaperibus  teneatar  erogare. 

*  In  senteDtiam  CajetaD.  et  Navar.  indinant  Sotos  et  SannieDtn9.  Vaaqoea.  OpiL<^- 
Moral,  de  EleemosyD.  dab.  iiL  d.  xx.  Assemnt  non  esse  prjecepti  obligatioaem  nltam, 
extra  tempas  extrenud  necessitatifl  prozimi,  quantmnvis  divitue  soperllDant  non  tantani 
nature,  sed  statai,  etiam  congroe  sustentationi,  Gabriel,  Alexander,  Major,  Gerson— 
reputant  probabilem  Antoninus,  Coctadns,  Dnrandos. 

Dnrandus  asserit  se  non  audere  dicer^  esse  aliqnid  tempos  prsseepti  extra  eztmsam 
necessitatem,  ne  tot  divites  condemnet.— /<irm,  ibid,  d.zL  et  Jo.  Medina,  in  8a.  v.  Elee 
mosyn. 

8  Bonacin.  i.  pnecept  d.  iii.  q.  iv.  p.  6,  n.  iii. 

*  Extreme  egere  dicitnr,  non  solum  qui  jam  animam  agit  ve!  sptrat :  aed  •tiam  am 
indicia  probabilia  apparent  eo  devcntumm,  nisi  ei  subveniatur,  et  non  se  offert  nee  «i- 
pectatur  probabiliter  alius,  qui  ei  subvoniat,  jnxta  S.  Tbom.  et  dedarat  Cajetan.^/c/tn. 
cap.  xxiv.  n.  V. 

*  Soto  de  Just,  et  Jur.  I.  iv.  q.  yii.  art.  i.    Licet  aliennm  arripere  sine  peocato  in  ex- 
trema  necessitate.— Sotns,  Cajetan.  Navar.  Adrian.  Armilla.  Covarmvius.     Et  in  ur- 
genti.— byivest.  Angelus.  in  Vasq.  ibid.  dub.  vii.  n.  xxviii.  in  gravi  Hcitam  ene.    Sylvwt, 
Medina  Angel  Navar.  Pet.  Navarra,  Malderus  et  plures  alU  apud  Dian.  p.  2,  tr.  iii, 
Kes.  xxu.;  Bannes  in  2,  ii.  q.  Jxvi,  art.  vii. 
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may  justly  take  it  from  him.  Bat  if  it  were  possible  in  these  cases  \diereto 
they  confine  it,  to  find  any  place  for  the  necessity  of  this  daty,  yet  one  thing 
more»  added  by  their  prime  doctors,  dashes  all,  for  they  teach  that  it  is  not 
required  to  relieve  the  necessitous  by  giving  them  anything,  but  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  let,  or  sell,  or  lend  to  them.^  Navarre  concludes  it  lawful  to  buy 
persons  in  extreme  necessity,  and  lawful  for  them  to  consent  to  it.'  His 
reasons,  among  others,  are  because  a  father  in  time  of  extreme  hunger  may 
sell  his  son ;  also,  because  no  man  is  bound  to  relieve  one,  though  in 
extreme  necessity,  gratis,  if  he  can  do  it  sufficiently  by  loan,  exchange,  &c. 
So  that  if  a  man  were  in  such  extremity  for  want  of  food,  that  he  might  sell 
bis  son  to  get  it  for  the  saving  of  his  life,  yet  no  Christian,  in  that  case, 
were  bound  to  give  him  relief  freely ;  by  their  doctrine  it  would  suffice  to  let 
him  have  money  or  meat  by  the  sale  of  his  child*  We  cannot  expect  they 
will  ever  find  it  a  duty  to  give  to  the  indigent  if  not  in  such  circumstances ; 
and  it  is  a  plain  case,  where  there  is  no  obligation  to  give,  there  is  no 
necessity^  to  give  alms. 

But  if  they  did  make  it  necessary  to  give  alms^  yet  it  is  not  needful  by 
their  doctrine  to  do  it  so  as  it  will  be  a  good  work  (or  so  to  fast,  or  pray,  or 
do  any  other  act  which  have  any  goodness  in  them,  or  pretend  to  it;  so  good 
works  will,  by  their  principles,  be  still  unnecessary.  For  that  any  work  may 
be  good,  it  must  be  from  a  right  principle  and  for  a  good  end;  but  both  these 
they  ma^e  needless.  As  to  the  former,  there  is  no  necessity,  as  they  teach, 
to  act  out  of  love  to  God  ;^  for  though  this  be  the  intention  of  God,  and  the 
design  of  the  law  in  all  good  acts,  as  they  acknowledge  from  that  1  Tim.  v.. 
Bom.  xiii.,  yet  they  have  a  maxim  generally  received,  The  intention  of  the 
command  is  not  commanded.^  Herein  they  follow  Aquinas,  and  hence  they 
conclude  that  such  a  mode  of  acting  out  of  love  to  God  is  not  required  in 
any  command  of  the  divine  law  ;^  but  the  whole,  and  every  part  of  it,  may 
be  fulfilled,  and  sin  avoided,  if  that  which  is  required  be  done,  though  not 
out  of  love  to  God  at  aU.^  And  particularly  Soto  takes  much  pains  to  argue 
us  out  of  the  love  of  God  in  all  our  actings,  and  to  prove  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. And  all  generally  conclude  that  it  is  not  needful  in  any  acts  of  piety, 
mercy,  or  charity  required  on  their  days  of  worship ;  since  there  they  deter- 
mine that  there  is  no  need  of  any  act  of  love,  as  was  shewed  before. 

It  is  no  wonder  therefore  (as  to  the  second)  if  they  conclude  it  needless 
to  act  for  God  in  what  we  do,  and  make  him  alone  our  chief  end.  In  the 
theory  indeed  they  determine  that  an  act  is  not  good  unless  there  be  a  cpn- 
currence  of  all  conditions  requisite  thereto,  and  that  the  end  is  the  principal 

^  Adrian,  iv.  de  restit. ;  Navar.  cap.  zvii.  d.  Ixi.  et  cap.  xxiv.  n.  vi.  In  quibus  ta- 
roeo  doobuA  non  est  de  prncepto  snbvenire  donando,  sed  satis  est  snbvenire  commodando 
vel  matoando. — ^Vid.  BeUarm,  de  bon.  operibns,  1.  iii.  e.  viii.  Hsbo  dootrina  vera  et  non 
nolum  a  8.  Thorn.,  sed  etiam  ab  aliis  Tbeologis  oommuDiter  tradi  solet. — Vid.  plures 
in  Vatq.  ibid.  dab.  vi.  d.  1. 

*  licet  eos  emere  et  illis  emptioni  snas  consentire,  c.  xxii.  n.  Ixxv.  Qaia  pater  tem- 
|)ore  famis  extreme  filiuoi  vendere  potest — tarn  quia  nemo  tenetnr  ad  gratis  sobveni- 
Midam,  egenti  etiam  extreme,  modo  commodando,  vel  mutnando  satis  ei  snccnrrat. — 
Ibid. 

*  Alexander  Alensis,  Petr.  Lombard,  Aqninas,  Angelas,  Sylvester,  Canns,  Soto,  Jac. 
de  Graffiis,  9to.  sapra. 

*  Ex  D.  Thorn,  ei  graviornm  aatorom  sententia,  ad  flnem  legislatoris  mtnime  tenea- 
mar,  sed  ad  media,  9m. — Canute  Releet.  de  panit^  part.  iv. ;  Soto  de  Nat,  et  Or.  supra. 

ft  Modas  talis  charitatis  non  cadit  sub  prscepto,  &c, — Soto  de  JuiU  et  Jur,  lib.  ii.  q. 
iii.  art.  x. 

*  Hino  ergo  patet  adimplentem  prnceptum  per  actum  ex  aliqua  circumstantia  malum 
satisfacere  pmoepto,  etiamsi  non  adimpleat  modnm,  aut  etiam  finem  a  legislatore  in^ 
teatam. — Aonaein.  torn.  ii.  disp.  i.  q.  i.  pnnct.  ix. 
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(as  mnch  in  morals  as  the  form  is  in  naturals).  So  that  without  a  good  end 
that  act  must  be  nanght,  and  no  good  end  where  God  is  not  chief  ;^  yet  for 
practice  they  discharge  them  from  any  necessity  to  make  God  their  principal 
end.  They  conclude  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  act  principaUy  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage;' yea,  they  count  it  but  a  venial  fault  to  do  the  best  act  principally 
for  a  sinful  end.'  Now,  to  avoid  a  venial  sb,  they  hold  it  not  necessary  by 
any  command  of  God,  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  needful  to  do  anytiung 
but  principally  for  an  end  so  &r  sinful ;  and,  consequently^  unless  the  work 
can  be  good,  whose  principal  end  is  sin,  no  good  work  at  all  will  be  neces- 
sary. But  it  is  a  more  wicked  end,  which  they  openly  avow,  when  they 
design  by  what  they  do  to  merit  grace  and  glory,  and  make  satis&ction  to 
divine  justice.  Tlus  is  to  make  Christ  a  leg,  while  they  attempt  his  crown ; 
to  offer  him  a  rush,  with  an  intent  thereby  to  invest  themselves  in  his  pre- 
rogative. They  should  shew  us  how  it  is  possible  such  acts  can  be  good, 
before  they  pretend  to  account  good  works  necessary. 

Sect.  4.  But  though  they  find  no  necessity  of  good  works  by  virtue  of  any 
divine  precept  ordinarily,  yet  they  seem  to  make  some  when  they  will  have 
the  priest  to  enjoin  them  for  penance  (and  it  is  like  in  this  as  in  other  eases, 
they  leave  so  httie  or  nothing  needful  that  God  has  commanded,  to  render 
their  own  devices  more  necessary).  But  good  works,  being  enjoined  as 
penance,  become  punishments,  and  it  signifies  the  church  of  Borne  is  no  good 
friend  to  good  works  when  she  counts  or  makes  them  ponishments ;  for  punish- 
ment is  properly  evil  to  us,  and  not  to  be  done,  but  suffered,  and  thus  she 
will  have  good  works  neither  to  be  good  nor  to  be  done.  To  be  sure  thus 
they  cannot  be  done  so  as  to  be  good,  or  as  becomes  Christians  to  do  them; 
for  he  that  must  think  it  a  suffering  to  do  them,  does  them  with  the  spirit 
of  a  slave,  not  of  a  Christian.  But  let  us  suppose  they  may  be  good  works, 
and  well  done  too  by  way  of  penance,  yet  they  are  not  necessary  at  all  in 
their  church  upon  this  account,  and  so  no  way.  For,  first,  the  priest  needs 
not  enjoin  good  works  as  penance  ;4  he  may  enjoin  nothing  at  all  if  he 
pleases  ;^  or  some  slight  thing,  that  which  is  good  for  nothing,  or  that 
which  is  worse  ;^  or  what  the  confitent  must  have  done  if  he  had  not 
sinned  f  or  he  may  dismiss  him  with  this  gen.eral.  All  the  good  thou  doest, 
or  evil  thou  sufferest,  let  it  serve  for  satis&ction  ;^  or  he  may  commend 
something  by  way  of  counsel,  without  obUging  him  by  any  injunction ;'  or 
he  may  require  him  only  to  avoid  the  sin  he  confesses  for  a  while  ^®  (and  when 
he  thrives  the  woman  that  he  has  sinned  with,  it  is  like  he  may  not  proTe 
very  rigorous  this  way").  Or,  secondly,  if  he  should  enjoin  this,  or  any 
good  work,  the  confitent  need  not  accept  of,  or  submit  to  it,  as  many  of 
Qieir  chief  doctors  determine.^'  Or,  thirdly,  if  he  do  accept  it,  yet  he  needs 
not  perform  it  for  all  that ;  he  may  be  released  by  himself;  to  omit  it  will 
be  but  a  small  fault  (such  as  he  needs  not  regard,  be  the  good  work  little  or 

^  Omne  opaa  enjus  AdIs  est  malaa,  ipsnm  quoqaa  malum  eat^ — Nooar,  cap.  xii.  a.  xix 

*  Sylveat.  Snm.  t.  Cbaritas.  n.  v.;  Navar.  aapra. 

'  Gajetao.  SylveaL  Navar.  anpra.  The  precept  may  be  fblly  aooompliabed  when 
the  maiiaer  and  end  ia  nanght. — Bonadn.  ibid,  et  apod  enm,  Aqaioaa,  SoUis,  Navar, 
Medina,  et  alii. 

*  Vid.  SylT.  V.  Gonfeaa.  iv.  n.  ii. ;  Snarei ,  iii.  torn.  !▼.  diap.  zxxviii*  sect.  vL  n.  ir. 
<'  Gajetao.  Navar,  ibid.  sect.  iii.  n.  iv. 

"  D.  Thomaa,  Soco,  et  alii  cominttniter ;  ibid.  aeot.  iv.  n.  Iv. 
'  Ibid,  aeet  vi.  n.  ▼. 

•  8.  Thorn.  Paludanoa,  Petr.  Soto,  Navar.  ibid.  sect.  vi.  n.  vL 

•  D.  Thorn.  Paludanua,  Petr.  Soto,  Victoria,  Ledesma,  ibid.  aeot.  iii.  n.  ii. 

,,  Ibid.  aeet.  vL  n.  ii.  xi  vid.  Angel,  sum.  v.  confeaa.  v.  d.  viii. 

o     °*!?*^*»  Oabriel,  HoaUensia,  Panormitan,  Medina,  Sylveater,  ArmiUa,  Navar  io 
Soar.  Ibid.  aect.  vii.  n.  i.  ^  >  ->  > 
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great),  if  be  not  out  of  contempt.^  Or  another  may  undertake  it,  and  satisfy 
by  soffering  it  for  him ;'  or  a  priest  may  release  him,  either  he  that  enjoined 
it  or  another.'  However,  indulgences  will  do  it  effectually,  these  serve  to 
sweep  away  all  good  works  (all  necessity  of  them)  on  this  account  for  ever. 
This  is  their  special  use,  to  relieve  the  pope's  subjects  from  the  sad  penalty 
of  good  works ;  for  though  they  have  dealt  hardly  with  good  works,  to  make 
them  a  punishment,  yet  they  will  not  deal  so  hardly  with  catholics  as  to  have 
it  necessary  that  they  should  be  thus  punished.  And  therefore  to  ease  them 
of  this  grievous  suffering  of  doing  good,  the  church  in  great  tenderness  has 
provided  indulgences,  which  they  may  have  at  easy  rates ;  and  thereby  an 
acquittance,  discharging  them  from  the  good  works  they  were  to  suffer! 
And  if  the  priest  should  be  so  rigorous  as  to  enjoin  a  sinner  to  be  doing 
good  all  his  life,  or  so  impertinent  as  to  require  it  for  an  hundred  years,  he 
may  meet  with  indulgences  will  quit  him  of  it,  every  moment  of  his  life ; 
and  if  he  will,  many  thousand  years  over  and  above.  And  if  this  cannot  be 
had  unless  he  pay  for  it,  yet  for  his  encouragement  they  teach  that  it  is 
better  to  lay  out  has  money  for  an  indulgence  that  in  deeds  of  charity.^  So 
that  there  is  no  such  goodness  or  necessity  in  the  best  work  a  priest  can  en- 
join, but  it  may  be  better,  and  more  necessary,  to  give  the  pope  money ;  and 
this  done,  through  his  indulgence,  there  may  be  no  need  to  do  any  more. 


THE  CONCLUSION.  ' 

By  the  premises,  it  is  manifest  that  popery,  by  its  practical  principles,  is 
destructive  to  Christianity  and  the  souls  of  men.  As  to  Christianity,  whether 
we  consider  it  in  general  as  religion,  or  in  its  specialties  as  the  best  religion, 
it  is  both  ways  by  the  popish  doctrine  ruined.  This  plucks  up  the  funda- 
mentals of  it,  and  dissolves  the  whole  structure,  and  buries  and  confounds 
both  the  necessary  materials,  and  the  peculiar  excellences  thereof,  in  its  rub- 
bish. There  can  be  no  religion  in  reality  without  real  worship,  this  being 
essential  to  it ;  yet  their  doctrine  declares  it  needless,  either  for  clejfgy  or 
people  to  be  real  worshippers  of  God,  being  so  far  from  engaging  them  to  be 
reverent  or  devout,  or  sincere,  or  affectionate  towards  God  in  religious 
addresses,  that  it  will  not  have  them  obliged  so  much  as  actually  to  mind 
God  when  they  pretend  to  worship  him.  There  needs  not  so  much  as  one 
act  of  true  and  real  worship,  to  make  them  as  religious,  and  as  much  Chris- 
tians, as  is  necessary  by  their  divinity  ;  so  that  Christianity,  as  they  form 
it,  is  a  religion  regardless  of  God,  even  when,  if  ever,  he  should  be  most 
observed  and  honoured,  and  thereby  sunk  lower  than  heathenism,  and  the 
notions  of  natural  religion  retained  by  infidels.  Further,  it  discharges  those 
acts  and  duties  of  Chnstianity  which  are  necessary  and  essential  to  it ;  and 
allows  and  encourages  all  that  it  forbids,  and  condemns  even  what  is  most 
repugnant  to,  and  inconsistent  with  it.  It  makes  all  Christian  acts  and  duties 
needless,  and  all  wickedness  opposite  thereto,  safe  and  practicable,  without 

^  Omittere  satisfoctionem  est  peccatnm ;  sed  Don  mortale,  si  desit  ooniemptus  :  quia 
ooD  omittitor  idiqaid  Dooessariam  ad  salutem. — Oajetan,  Sum,  ▼.  satisfaot  p.  620. 

'  Commanis  sententia  theologornm  est,  posse  jMSDitentem  implere  per  aliom  satisfoc- 
iiooem  sibi  impoatam.  Ita  D.  Thorn.  Paladanos,  SyWester,  Alensis  in  Soar.  ibid.  sect. 
ix.  D.  L 

'  Opinio  commanis  est  qoam  tenet  Sylvest  Angelas,  Navar,  Rosella,  Victoria,  Ledes- 
ma,  Medina,  ibid,  sect  z.  n.  ir, 

^  An  sit  melius  dare  argentnm  in  Eleemosynam,  qnam  dare  in  snbsidium  ad  conse- 
qoendam  indnlgentiam  ?— loqnendo  ex  geoere  censeo  esse  melios,  subsidiam  facere  ad 
eonseqacndam  indnlgentiam.— /dem,  t6^.  disp.  xlix.  sect.  v.  n.  vii.  p.  633. 
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foar  of  condemnation ;  and  there  needs  no  more  to  rain  the  religion  of  Christ. 
A  great  part  of  those  duties  are  hy  this  doctrine  mere  matter  of  counsel,  and 
thereby  they  are  made  no  duties,  all  obligation  to  perform  them  being,  in 
that  notion,  quite  dissolved.  The  remnant  (all  conscience  of  which  is  not 
swallowed  up  in  counsels)  which  they  cannot  but  acknowledge  to  be  duties, 
yet  they  will  have  them  to  be  so  but  sometimes,  and  that  very  rarefy,  and 
when  that  is  they  cannot  tell ;  it  is  not  certainly  known  when,  and  the  observ- 
ance thereof  must  be  correspondent :  nobody  knows  certainly  when.  Or  if 
they  guess  at  the  time,  and  point  some  out  as  probable,  yet  when  the  time 
comes,  the  acts  (though  the  life  of  Christianity  consists  therein,  and  the  sal- 
vation of  the  persons  depends  thereon)  need  not  to  be  done,  something  else 
will  serve  instead  thereof,  some  natural  act,  or  fiunt  wish,  or  fidse  conceit, 
something  or  other,  though  neither  truly  Christian  nor  virtuous  (^th  tiie 
sacrament  at  least),  will  excuse  them  from  all  other  Christian  acts.  It  is  not 
the  accessories  of  religion  only  that  they  make  thus  bold  with ;  but  thus  they 
handle  the  very  vitals  of  Christianity,  and  make  them  unneeessaiy  for  Chris- 
tians. The  very  acts  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  yea,  repentance  itself,  and 
all  the  rest  with  these,  are  thus  made  needless,  and  they  may  be  true  Cbiia- 
tians  (at  their  rate),  and  saved  (in  their  conceit)  without  ever  exerting,  in  a 
whole  life,  so  little  as  one  act  of  grace  or  Christian  virtue.  The  worid  never 
saw  Christianity,  into  what  hands  soever  it  fell,  more  clearly  stripped,  not 
only  of  its  lustre  and  ornament,  but  of  its  life  and  being.  If  this  suffioe  not 
to  make  an  end  of  all  religion  truly  Christian,  they  not  only  dismiss,  as  more 
than  needs,  what  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  makes  most  necessary,  but 
advance  and  encourage  what  is  most  opposite  to  it,  not  only  ignorance,  unbe- 
lief, disaffection  to  Christ,  impenitency,  but  therewith  all  di^^bedienoe  onto 
the  gospel.  Instead  of  the  holy  rules  thereof,  they  have  formed  a  doctrine 
of  licentious  maxims,  which  give  security  to  the  practice  of  any  wickedness, 
and  take  away  (when  they  had  left  no  other  restraint)  the  fears  of  heU  from 
those  who  live  and  die  in  damning  sins.  Whatever  it  is  that  Christ  forbids, 
it  is  with  them  either  no  sin,  or  not  dangerous,  or  the  worst  of  all,  by  virtue 
of  some  devices  of  their  own,  not  damning ;  so  that  they  may  venture  upon 
any  wickedness  freely,  and  persist  therein  securely  till  death ;  and  yet,  by 
some  evasions  which  they  tell  them  of,  escape  the  wrath  to  come  (whatever 
Christ  say  to  the  contrary)  without  either  the  fruits  or  acts  of  repentance. 
There  are  many  sins,  and  amongst  them  horrid  and  enormous  crimes,  con- 
demned by  the  law  of  God  and  natural  light,  and  such  as  the  practice  of 
them  is  reproachful  to  the  Christian  name,  which  yet,  with  them,  pass  for  no 
sins  ;  and  they  are  furnished  with  expedients  to  make  any  other  so  too,  when 
they  see  occasion,  and  in  these  they  will  discern  no  shadow  of  danger.  There 
is  a  world  of  wickedness,  which  by  their  doctrine  is  venial,  abundance  more 
than  enough,  utterly  to  deface  Christianity,  and  to  make  any  who  takes  but 
part  of  the  liberty  given  by  their  divines,  to  look  more  like  an  atheist^  or  a 
brute,  a  person  of  no  religion,  conscience  or  honesty,  than  a  true  Christian. 
They  can  gratify  any  vicious  disposition,  which  way  soever  it  leads,  with 
impiety  and  debauches  enough  to  fill  up  a  whole  life ;  and  yet,  if  he  will  be 
satisfied  with  anything  but  the  highest  degree  of  wickedness,  promise  him 
security. 

If  he  could  swallow  ten  millions  of  their  venials  every  minute  at  a  gulp, 
they  would  not  (by  their  divinity)  endanger  him,  though  one  that  will  follow 
the  rules  of  Christ  must  choose  death  rather  than  venture  upon  some  one  of 
them.  There  is  with  them  no  danger  in  thus  sinning,  though  the  Christian 
doctrine  never  discovered  anything  else  in  sin ;  or,  if  their  catholics  will  b« 
outrageously  wicked,  and  cannot  be  satisfied  with  less  than  the  practice  of 
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the  most  mortal  crizneB,  they  will  not  disoblige  them  (the  party  must  be  kept 
up  though  their  sooIb  sink),  they  shall  have  their  liberty  upon  easy  terms ; 
deadly  sins  shall  be  as  free  for  Ihem,  and  in  a  manner  as  safe  as  their  harm- 
less Tenials.  That  which  makes  venial  faults  seem  less  dangerous  than  mortal, 
is  because  they  will  not  damn  a  man,  though  he  never  repent  of  them ;  but 
even  herein  they  have  made  venial  and  mortal  alike  safe ;  for,  by  their  doctrine 
he  mayglive  in  all  sorts  of  deadly  wickedness,  and  die  therein  without  any 
act  of  true  repentance,  and  yet  escape  damnation.  They  commend  to  them 
several  evasions  to  secure  impenitent  sinners,  how  damnable  soever  their 
neglects  or  practices  have  been  to  the  last.  But  that  of  the  Trent  Council 
must  not  be  doubted  of ;  attrition  (which  they  confess  alone  to  be  no  suffi- 
cient, no  saving  repentance),  with  the  sacrament  of  confession,  will  pass  any 
mnner  ikito  a  saving  state.  This  one  device  of  their  own  will  serve  instead 
of  all  that  Christ  hath  prescribed ;  if  this  be  observed,  though  they  live  and 
die  in  the  neglect  of  all  Christian  virtues,  and  in  the  practice  of  all  wicked- 
ness which  Christ  condemns,  they  need  not  fear ;  this  alone  will  secure  them. 
The  least  natural  or  slavish  remorse,  and  a  priest,  is  all  the  Christianity  that 
a  papist  need  trouble  himself  for :  if  he  can  but  make  sure  of  these  at  last 
gasp,  he  is  safe,  though  all  his  life  he  be  more  like  a  devil  incarnate  than  a 
Chnstian.  By  this  alone  Christianity  is  utterly  subverted,  all  the  laws  of 
Christ  in  e£fect  repealed,  and  their  observance  rendered  needless,  the  whole 
gospel  made  a  cipher,  and  a  way  to  salvation  opened  by  bold  impostors,  not 
only  without,  but  against  the  gospel,  and  quite  cross  to  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life. 

Sect.  2.  No  more  is  needful  to  manifest  that  the  practical  part  of  popery 
(however  it  hath  passed  for  more  harmless  than  the  other  more  insisted  on) 
is  destructive  to  ^e  souls  of  men.  It  leads  them  out  of  the  way  of  salvation, 
if  real  Christianity  be  the  way.  It  obliges  them  to  neglect  as  needless  not 
only  the  lesser,  but  the  principal,  parts  of  that  way,  without  which  heaven  is 
altogether  inaccessible.  They  that  have  discovered  another  hell,  may  as  well 
fancy  another  heaven ;  but  the  way  to  that  heaven  which  Christ  hath  pre- 
pared for  his  people,  lies  through  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  love  to  him,  faith 
in  him,  that  repentimce  from  dead  works,  and  exercise  of  Christian  virtues, 
that  mortification  of  sin,  holiness  of  life,  and  real  worshippmg  of  God,  which, 
by  this  doctrine,  is  abandoned  as  unnecessary.  It  tempts  them  into  the  way' 
of  destruction,  encourages  them  in  such  practice  of  wickedness  as  Christ  hath 
declared  to  be  the  broad  way.  It^  promises  safety  therein,  and  hides  the 
danger  from  their  eyes,  it  covers  the  pits  (whose  descent  is  into  that  which 
is  bottomless)  with  spiders'  webs,  and  persuades  them  it  is  firm  ground.  It 
leaves  them  no  sense,  nor  notice  of  many  sins ;  no  conscience  of  far  the  most; 
no  fear  of  any,  no  not  of  the  worst,  such  as  themselves  call  deadly  crimes. 
It  gives  as  much  security  to  such  wickedness  as  a  heart  that]  has  sold  itself 
to  it  need  wish.  For  what  need  he  desire  more  than  assurance,  that  after  a 
whole  life  spent  therein,  there  is  a  very  easy  way  for  him  to  be  saved,  so 
easy  that  he  need  not  trouble  himself  so  much  as  truly  to  repent  ?  Such 
grace  as  any  priest  can  help  a  sinner  to  (an  impenitent  sinner)  at  last  gasp, 
will  bring  him  to  heaven,  though  he  never  once  thought  of  the  way  to  it  all 
his  life. 

Such  being  the  rules  which  Boman  Catholics  have  for  the  conduct  of  their 
hearts  and  lives,  and  the  vorst  sort  of  them  being  as  much  approved  by  their 
church,  as  any  practical  doctrine  current  amongst  them,  let  it  be  considered 
what  regard  that  church  hath  of  religion  or  salvation,  which  leaves  them  to 
sneh  doctrine  as  is  so  inconsistent  with  both,  and  what  regard  they  have  of 
their  souls,  who,  after  notice  hereof,  will  trust  them  to  such  a  conduct.    It 
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gratifies  the  lasts  and  corrapt  inclinations  of  the  seduced,  and  Beorrea  the 
interest  of  the  contrivers,  drawing  the  world  into  the  boaom  of  tlie  pope's 
church,  and  entangling  it  there  by  all  the  charms  of  snch  a  religion  as  disso- 
lute persons  woold  make  for  themselves ;  but  if  the  God  of  infinite  goodness 
and  truth  have  given  us  any  certain  notice  of  the  ways  of  eternal  life  and 
death,  those  that  believe  and  practise  it  will  certamly  destroy  their  own 
souls. 


CONTENTS 

OF  THE  PRECEDING  TREATISE. 

Chapteb  I. 

By  the  doctrine  of  the  Romanists  it  is  not  needldl  to  worship  God  really  in 
public  or  private.  True  religion  will  have  God  to  be  worshipped  really. 
Real  worship  reqnires  the  concurrence  of  mind  and  heart.  In  their 
divine  service  they  require  no  act  of  the  will,  but  an  intention  before- 
hand to  attend  their  service  is  enough,  though  they  be  not  attentive 
when  they  are  at  it.  An  intention  to  worship  God  there  is  scarce 
needful.  Their  intention  may  be  effectual,  though  they  act  contrary  to 
it.  They  may  employ  both  sonl  and  body  about  other  things  when 
they  are  at  tibeir  prayers.  The  act  of  the  mind  which  they  oeem  to 
require  is  attention,  bat  this  need  not  be  either  spiritual  or  rational ; 
so  that  they  need  not  mind  God  in  their  prayers,  nor  the  things  to  be 
prayed  for,  nor  the  sense  of  the  words  they  use,  but  only  tJ^e  pro- 
nouncing of  them,  nor  need  they  actually  mind  that.  The  church's 
holiness  supplies  their  defects,  and  makes  those  pass  as  such  that  pray 
devoutly  who  pray  not  at  all.  All  due  attention  in  worship  is  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  impossible  in  their  way.  As  attention,  so  inward 
reverence  and  devotion  likewise,  is  not  necessary  in  their  aervioe. 
Hereby  their  worship  is  no  better  than  a  profane  irreligious  exercise. 
They  seem  satisfied  with  less  worship  for  God  than  for  tibeir  images. 

Sect.  1,  to  p.  24. 

In  the  mass,  by  their  doctrine,  God  may  be  less  minded  than  in  their  eanooi- 
cal  hours,  where  they  tell  us  he  need  not  be  minded  at  alL  No  inward 
worship  requisite  in  the  mass.  It  is  enough  if  their  attendance  there 
be  but  an  human  act ;  nay,  the  use  either  of  sense  or  reaaon  is  not 
there  required.  They  may  busy  themselves  in  other  employments 
while  they«are  at  mass.  They  may  sleep  a  while,  or  laugh,  if  they  be 
not  too  loud.  Or  talk  of  their  worldly  affairs  all  the  while,  say  some : 
others  would  not  have  their  discourse  so  serious  ;  yea,  it  may  be  im- 
modest, without  transgressing^  the  precept.  And  lascivious  or  very 
profane  tunes  to  the  organ  at  mass  may  be  a  small  fault.  The  precept 
for  mass  (the  chief  part  of  their  religion)  may  be  fulfilled  by  mortal 
wickedness.  ....  Sect  2,  to  p.  81. 

Of  their  ends  in  worship.  They  may  lawfully  worship  God  for  their  own  ends. 
Sin  may  be  their  end  in  worshipping,  and  that  without  sin,  if  not  prin- 
cipally intended.    It  is  but  a  small  £ault  to  worship  God  principally 
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for  Tain  glory.  He  that  comes  to  mass  or  prayer  with  a  design  to 
satisfy  his  lost,  or  other  mortal  wickedness,  satisfies  the  command  of 
the  church.   .....  Sect.  8,  to  p.  84. 

How  unnecessary  preaching  is  connted  in  their  church,  and  hearing  the 
wordy  in  such  circumstances  where  it  would  be  accounted  need&l,  if 
ever.  .....  Sect.  4,  to  p.  85. 

In  their  sacraments  no  good  motions  or  actual  dispositions  (such  as  are 
neeessary.in  real  wori^ippers)  are  required  by  that  church  in  any  that 
administer  or  partake  thereof.  This  shewed  as  to  baptism  aud  penance, 
the  sacraments  for  the  dead ;  also  in  the  other  five  for  the  living.  In 
all,  the  precepts  of  the  church  may  be  fully  accomplished  by  impious 
and  wicked  acts.         .  .  .  Sects.  5  and  6,  to  p.  88. 

Even  as  to  the  eucharist  (for  which  they  profess  they  hate  the  highest  vene- 
ration) they  may  partake  worthily  who  are  without  any  the  least  good 
act  of  mind  or  heart.  And  to  shut  out  good  motions  from  their  souls, 
on  set  purpose,  when  they  are  communicating,  is  but  a  venial  fault, 
such  as  will  not  hinder  the  effects  of  the  sacrament.  Those  vagaries 
which  are  inconsistent  with  attention  and  reverence,  if  they  be  not 
taken  notice  of,  will  be  no  fault  at  all ;  if  they  be  dehberate,  will  be 
but  slight  ones.  Not  only  reverence  and  devotion  are  accounted  need- 
less at  this  sacrament,  but  sobriety  and  the  use  of  reason.  To  com- 
municate out  of  ostentation  and  vainglory  is  but  a  peccadillo.  And  all 
holy  fervour  being  excluded  by  voluntary  distraction,  to  employ  their 
souls  vainly  or  wickedly  during  the  celebration  is  no  fault  at  all,  in 
reference  to  the  sacrament.  Those  that  communicate  unworthily  to 
such  a  degree  as  is  counted  most  horridly  impious,  do  fully  satisfy  the 
precept  of  their  church  for  the  communion.     .  Sect.  7,  to  p.  40. 

Their  doctrine  doth  not  more  oblige  them  to  worship  God  in  private.  Medi- 
tation not  necessary,  no,  not  on  the  holiest  seasons  or  occasions. 
Beading  the  word  of  God  scarce  tolerated  in  the  people,  and  that  not 
so  freely  as  the  stews.  .  .  Sects.  8  and  9,  to  p.  40. 

Private  prayer  rarely  a  duty  with  some,  never  a  duty  with  others.  Not  at 
all  by  their  common  doctrine,  but  by  accident,  in  the  article  of  neces- 
sity, which  many  never  meet  with ;  so  that  many  may  never  pray  while 
they  live^  and  yet  be  innocent.  Some  say  there  is  no  divine  precept 
for  prayer ;  others,  who  acknowledge  a  precept,  will  not  have  it  oblige 
them  at  such  times  and  occasions  when,  if  ever,  it  would  oblige.  Even 
in  their  article  of  necessity,  when  it  comes,  they  have  ways  to  ex- 
cuse them  easily  from  the  obligation,  and  to  make  it  no  special  sin 
to  neglect  this  duty  all  their  life.      .  •  Sect.  10,  to  p.  44, 

Their  church  obliges  not  any  to  private  prayers,  not  to  the  least  or  those 
of  most  account  among  them.  Whenever  they  use  private  prayer 
upon  any  account,  as  required  by  precept,  or  enjoined  for  penance 
(for  prayer  passes  commonly  with  them  as  a  punishment),  or  volun- 
tary as  a  work  of  supererogation,  there  is  no  need  by  their  principles 
to  worship  God  therein.  Seeiug  they  are  to  worship  him  no  more 
anywhere,  the  world  may  judge  what  religion  they  have,  since  that 
worship  is  as  essential  to  rehgion  as  a  soul  to  a  man. 

Sects.  11  and  12,  to  p.  47. 


Chaptxb  n. 

Christian  knowledge  is  not  necessary  fur  Bomanists  by  their  doctrine.   They 
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need  not  know  what  they  are  to  pray  for.    Many  of  their  priests,  yea, 
of  their  popes,  nnderstand  not  their  common  prayers.  Sect.  1,  to  p.  48. 

They  need  not  know  what  they  are  to  helieve.  The  knowledge  of  all  the 
articles  of  the  small  creed,  nor  of  the  Trinity,  and  incarnation  of  Christ, 
scarce  necessary  for  all  Christians.  Ignorance  and  error  in  pomts  of 
faith  may  not  only  be  innocent  bnt  meritorions.  Sect.  2,  to  p.  58. 

They  need  not  know  what  they  are  to  do.  They  may  merit  heaven  by  fol- 
lowing their  leaders  out  of  the  way.  That  is  the  most  complete  and 
perfect  obedience  which  is  nert  to  bmtish,  without  knowledge  and 
judgment,  when  they  obey  their  leaders  as  a  beast  doth  his  owner. 

Sect.  8,  to  p.  55. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Scriptores  (to  which  their  doctrine  and  wor^p  is 
confessed  to  be  repugnant)  unnecessary  in  a  manner  for  all  sorts ;  not 
only  for  the  people  and  monastics,  but  their  confessors  and  preachen. 
Their  bishops  afraid  to  look  into  the  Bible  lest  it  should  make  them 
heretics.  Therefore  very  few  of  their  bishops  in  the  council  of  Trent 
(who  decreed  so  many  new  articles  of  faith)  had  knowledge  in  theology. 
Their  popes  conunonly  no  divines,  many  of  them  understood  not  Latin, 
though  not  only  their  church-service  and  laws,  but  their  authentic  edition 
of  the  Scripture  be  confined  to  that  language.  The  people,  the  further 
they  are  from  knowledge,  the  more  excusable,  if  they  ta^e  no  care  nor 
pains  to  get  it.  ...  .  Sect  4,  to  p.  62. 


Chaptks  ni. 

Their  doctrine  makes  it  needless  to  love  Gtod.  There  is  no  command  for 
habitual  love  to  God.  The  acts  of  this  love  are  as  unnecessary.  The 
imperate  acts  thereof  not  enjoined ;  neither  God  nor  the  church  re- 
quires any  to  observe  the  conmiands  of  God  out  of  love  to  him. 

Sects.  1  and  2,  to  p.  64. 

How  needless  the  elicit  acts  of  this  love  are.  Some  hold  there  is  no  com- 
mand for  this  actual  love  (any  inward  act  of  it)  that  binds  them,  or  no 
special  command.  Others,  who  acknowledge  a  precept,  will  not  have 
it  to  bind  them  upon  any  occasion  when,  if  ever,  it  would  oblige.  Not 
when  they  have  sinned  against  him.  Not  when  he  expresses  his  love. 
Not  when  he  discovers  his  infinite  excellencies  to  them.  Not  when 
they  are  to  worship  him.  Not  at  any  sacrament,  no,  not  the  eueharist. 
It  is  too  much  to  love  God  once  a  week,  or  once  a  year,  or  once  in 
foar  or  five  years.  One  act  of  love  once  in  a  life  may  be  enough ;  yea, 
and  more  than  needs  too,  for  when  that  time  comes  (if  ever  it  come) 
when  they  will  have  any  obliged  to  an  act  of  love,  yet  they  then  assign 
something  else  which  will  serve  instead  of  it,  and  so  render  it  needless 
still.  A  love  which  is  the  issue  of  nature  unsanctified  may  suffice. 
Or  to  love  God  less  than  other  things,  only  more  than  mortal  erimest 
may  be  enough.  Or  to  do  nothing  against  this  love,  though  there  be 
no  acts  of  it  or  from  it,  may  be  suifficient.  Or  external  acts  may 
satisfy.  Or  if  a  man  believes  that  he  loves  God  above  all,  thongh 
indeed  he  does  not,  it  may  serve  the  turn.  Or  attrition  (which  ioclndes 
something  repugnant  to  this  love)  with  their  sacrament  of  confession, 
may  excase  him  from  loving  God  at  the  point  of  death,  though  he 
never  once  loved  him  in  his  life  before.  How  extremely  pernicious  and 
ridiculous  this  their  doctrine  is.  .  Sect.  8  and  4,  to  p.  75. 
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Chaptbb  IV. 


By  their  doctrine  no  faith  is  neoessary,  bnt  that  which  is  neither  justifying 
nor  saving.  That  which  they  will  have  necessary  for  the  ignorant  is 
what  they  call  implicit.  A  £uth  which  they  may  have  without  actually 
believing  any  one  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  And  is  consistent  with 
the  belief  of  what  is  quite  opposite  to  the  Christian  belief.  And  is  bat 
such  a  faith  as  Jews,  Turks,  and  Pagans  have.  This  was  not  thought 
sufficient  for  Christians  till  they  were  thought  something  like  asses,  and 
so  expressed  by  some  of  their  great  saints  and  doctors.  How  many 
ways  they  have  to  exempt  the  people  from  the  obligation  of  all  precepts 
for  any  other  than  this  brutish  faith.  .  Sect.  1,  to  p.  79. 

The  faith  requisite  in  the  more  intelligent  to  justify  them  they  call  explicit. 
This,  as  described  by  them  in  its  object,  includes  things  uncertain,  im- 
pertinent, false,  impossible,  and  ridiculous,  as  points  ti^at  must  be  cer- 
tainly believed  unto  justification.  This  of  itself  (as  themselves  say)  de- 
serves not  the  name  of  a  virtue,  is  an  idle,  dead  thing,  may  be  found 
in  the  worst  of  men,  and  in  the  devils  too.  Yet  it  is  with  them  the 
Christian,  the  Catholic  faith.  .  .  Sect.  2,  to  p.  80. 

They  see  no  great  necessity  of  fiedth.  The  pope  (the  head  of  their  church) 
needs  it  not  And  the  body  may  make  a  shift  without  it,  if  any  one 
among  all  the  members  have  it  but.  And  one  act  of  it  in  a  whole  Hfe 
may  serve.  The  ruder  sort  may  be  help^d  to  this  act  (which  will  serve 
once  for  all)  by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  their  grave  divines 
direct  them.  ....  Sect.  8,  to  p.  82. 


Chapteb  V. 

No  necessity  of  true  repentance  for  any  sort  of  sins,  by  their  doctrine.  Of 
original  sin,  or  the  corruption  of  our  natures,  no  man  can  bo  obliged  to 
repent.         .....  Sect.  1,  to  p.  88. 

It  is  as  needless  for  those  many  (and  divers  of  them  horrid  sins),  which  they 
count  venial.  What  pretty  expedients  they  have  to  expiate  these 
without  repentance.  .  .  .  .  Sect.  2,  to  p.  84. 

For  mortal  sins  some  teach  there  is  no  divine  command  to  repent.  And  so 
to  live  and  die  impenitently  will  be  no  transgression.  No  need  of  it 
any  way,  either  as  a  duty  enjoined,  or  as  a  medium.    Sect.  8,  to  p.  85. 

Others  who  confess  there  is  a  command  for  it,  will  not  have  it  oblige  any 
sinner  presently.  No  sin  nor  danger  to  defer  repentance.  Nor  will 
they  have  it  needful  at  such  times  and  occasions  which,  if  any,  would 
be  the  necessary  seasons  for  it.  Not  at  solemn  times  of  worship.  Not 
on  days  of  fasting.  Not  when  visited  with  great  calamities.  Not  when 
sins  are  brought  to  their  remembrance.  Not  when  they  address  them- 
selves to  their  sacraments,  no,  not  that  of  penance.  Sects.  4  &  6,  to  p.  89. 

No  need  to  repent  till  one  be  at  the  point  of  death.  Nor  is  it  so  needfal 
then,  or  any  time  before,  but  something  else  may  serve  without  it.  A 
repentance  without  any  sensible  sorrow  for,  or  actual  resolution  against, 
sin,  is  sufficient.  Or  a  penance  merely  natural  may  suffice.  Or  a  slight 
remorse  in  the  lowest  degree  possible,  one  act  of  it,  despatched  in  an 
instant,  and  never  repeated,  will  be  enough.  Or  if  a  man  conceive  that 
he  trufy  repents,  though  really  he  does  not,  this  may  serve  the  turn. 
Or  if  he  know  that  he  does  not  repent  sufficiently,  yet  if  he  signify  that 
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he  wonld  grieve  more,  and  is  sorry  that  he  does  not,  this  will  be  effectual. 
Or  attrition  with  the  sacrament  will  nnqnestionably  justify  him.  Attri- 
tion with  them  is  far  distant  from  true  repentance.  Several  sorts  of  it. 
Any  of  them  seem  sufficient  by  the  Goancil  of  Trent.  The  general  con- 
currence of  their  divines  for  the  sufficiency  of  attrition,  yet  the  best 
sort  of  it  confessed  to  be  mcmdly  evil.    .  Sects.  6  &  7,  to  p.  98. 

When  ihey  have  excluded  true  repentance  by  attrition,  they  reduce  attrition 
to  nothing ;  yet  will  have  it  still  sufficient.  The  least  servile  dislike  of 
sin,  in  the  lowest  degree,  though  it  be  gone  in  a  moment,  though  it  be 
merely  natural,  is  enough.  Or  if  there  be  but  a  dislike  that  this  dis- 
like is  wanting.  Or  a  willingness  to  have  it  in  those  who  have  it  not 
Or  a  man's  thinkiug  probably  that  he  hath  it  when  he  hath  it  not  Or 
a  willingness  without  it  to  receive  the  sacrament  will  serve  the  turn. 
Yea,  even  without  their  sacrament  of  penance,  attrition  with  the 
encharist,  or  extreme  unction,  or  the  mass,  or  without  any  saeramect 
at  all,  may  procure  pardon.  What  ways  attrition  may  secure  them 
when  they  cannot  have  a  priest,  or  the  rites  proper  to  priests,  while 
they  live,  or  after  they  are  dead  without  them.  Sect.  8,  to  p.  148. 

This  doctrine,  which  makes  saving  faith,  love  to  God,  and  true  repentance 
needless,  is  established  by  the  council  of  Trent.  Their  sacrament  of 
penance  hath  no  ground  in  the  word  of  God.  And  being  taught  to 
depend  on  it  for  pardon,  and  to  neglect  the  things  of  most  necessary 
imp<Mrtance  to  salvation,  it  proves  a  most  damning  imposture.  Their 
doctrine  thus  making  repentance  needless,  plainly  destroys  Christianity, 
debauches  the  lives,  and  ruins  the  souls  of  sinners.  And  is  one  of  the 
most  pernicious  heresies  that  ever  was  broached. 

Sects.  9,  10,  &  11,  to  p.  108. 


Chapteb  VI. 

Their  doctrine  leaves  no  necessity  of  holiness  of  life.  It  is  enough  to  de- 
nominate their  universal  church  holy,  if  there  be  but  one  holy  man  in 
it.  One  act  of  charity,  the  least  of  all,  may  make  one  a  holy  man. 
Other  maxims  of  this  tendency.  How  they  destroy  the  necessity  of 
holy  life,  by  making  it  needless  to  exercise  virtue  and  avoid  sin. 

Sect.  1,  to  p.  104. 

How  they  make  the  exercise  of  Christian  virtues  unnecessary  in  general, 
more  particularly  hope  (one  of  the  three  divine  virtues)  Cures  no  better 
than  faith  and  love.  They  leave  themselves  no  good  ground  of  hope. 
Their  hope  a  eoi^jecture,  founded  upon  a  delusion.  The  precept  for 
hope  obliges  not  but  in  the  more  grievous  assaults  of  despair.  So  that 
not  one  of  a  thousand  in  popery  need  have  any  hope  in  God.  No,  not 
any,  since  the  conunand  for  it  may  be  satisfied  by  other  acts. 

Sects.  2  &  8,  to  p.  105. 

Their  doctrine  leaves  no  room  for,  no  ground  of,  humility,  no  sense  of  sin- 
fulness, weakness,  unworthiness.  It  is  pregnant  with  pride  and  arro- 
gance.        .....  Sect.  4,  to  p.  107. 

Brotherly  love  unnecessary  by  their  doctrine.  No  need  of  love  to  any,  un- 
less in  necessity.  Nor  then,  though  the  necessity  be  extreme,  if  we 
help  them,  though  not  'out  of  Christian  love.  This  extended  not  only 
to  external,  but  spiritual  necessities.  If  (he  acts  whereby  we  shoold 
relieve  their  souls  be  neglected,  it  may  pass  for  a  small  &ult.  Those 
who  have  no  Christian  love,  if  they  believe  they  have  it,  may  be  ex- 
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cased  from  sin.  No  precept  requires  any  special  act  of  loye  to  onr 
brethren.  No  affirmative  command  for  snch  love.  It  is  enongh  that 
we  do  nothing  against  them.  .  Sect.  6,  to  p.  108. 

In  destroying  the  necessity  of  those  radical  graces  instanced  in  before,  they 
root  out  the  rest.  Particularly  those  that  depend  npon  bve  to  God, 
viz.,  delight  in  Grod,  desires  to  enjoy  him,  hatred  of  sin,  sorrow  for  it 
as  an  offence  to  God,  and  filial  fear.  By  ihevr  common  doctrine,  there 
is  no  special  command  for  any  fear  of  God.  So  that  the  want  of  all  fear 
of  God,  filial  or  servile,  is  no  special  sin.  Since  they  need  not  act  ont 
of  4ove,  they  exempt  themselves  from  all  acts  trnly  Christian,  and  any 
other  Christianity  than  honest  heathenism.  All  exercise  of  virtues  op- 
posite to  acts  accounted  but  venially  evil,  is  with  them  needless.  The 
monstrous  consequences  of  this.      .  Sects.  6,  7,  &  8,  to  p.  111. 

A  special  expedient,  whereby  they  make  the  exercise  of  Christian  virtues 
nnneoessaiy,  is  their  turning  the  commands  of  God  into  counsels,  snch 
as  need  not  be  observed.  Such  they  count  many  of  those  excellent  rules 
in  Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount.  These  and  many  others  specified. 
More  instances  in  virtues  which  concern  ourselves,  God,  and  others,  in 
acts  of  temperance  and  contentment,  in  acts  of  religion,  and  in  acts  of 
righteousness  and  mercy.  Also  mortification,  crucifying  the  world, 
self-denial,  taking  up  the  cross,  and  all  growth  in  grace,  is  but  matter  of 
counsel.  So  is  every  degree  of  grace  above  the  lowest  of  aU.  Yea,  all 
commands  for  good  acts  are  no  more  than  counsels,  but  only  in  the 
article  of  necessity.  And  all  acts  that  have  more  than  moral  good- 
ness. And  all  actings  in  a  virtuous  manner,  and  from  a  good  prin- 
ciple. Exercise  of  virtue  not  necessary  either  in  worship  or  com- 
mon conversation.  Not  in  those  cases  where,  if  in  any  at  all,  it 
would  be  needfrd.  A  way  they  have  for  any  man  to  turn  whatever 
precept  pinches  him  into  a  counsel.  There  is  no  danger,  uor  any  sin 
at  all,  in  rejecting  the  counsel  of  God.  No,  not  when  conscience  dic- 
tates that  it  is  good  to  follow  them.  No,  nor  when  God  further  calls 
thereto  by  inspirations  or  motions  of  his  Spirit.  They  may  be  ne- 
glected out  of  contempt.  And  with  some  abhorrence  of  them.  They 
may  boast  and  glory  in  such  neglects.  They  may  bind  themselves  by 
oaths  not  to  observe  God*s  counsels.  •  Sect.  9,  to  p.  121. 

No  exercise  of  virtue  necessary  but  only  during  the  pope's  pleasure,  for  if 
he  should  forbid  virtue  (as  he  hath  done  already  in  divers  instances)  the 
church  would  be  bound  to  believe  those  virtues  to  be  evils,  and  so  to 
avoid  them.  Further,  their  doctrine  encourages  the  continual  practice 
of  such  wickedness,  as  is  inconsistent  with  all  holiness  of  life,  reduced 
to  three  heads.      ....  Sect.  10,  to  p.  122. 


chapteb  vn. 

Many  heinous  crimes  are  virtues,  or  necessary  duties  with  them.  Their 
blasphemies  waived,  because  insisted  on  by  others.  Also  a  great  part 
of  their  idolatry.  Their  plea  in  excuse  of  this  crime,  from  the  distinc- 
tion of  terminative  and  tnmsient  worship,  removed  by  their  own  doctrine 
formerly  opened.     ....  Sect.  1,  to  p.  128. 

Their  idolatry  as  to  relics.  These  are  to  be  religiously  worshipped,  though 
many  of  them  be  ridiculous  and  loathsome,  though  many  thousands  be 
confessed  to  be  counterfeit,  and  great  and  detestable  impostures  be 
therein  acknowledged.     To  worship  false  relics,  or  the  devil  upon  a 
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mistaken  belief,  is  meritorioas.     What  worahipfol  things  misoarriages 
in  the  mass  furnish  them  with.         .  .    •        Seet.  2,  to  p.  125. 

They  give  divine  worship  to  relics,  thongh  they  give  it  not  the  name.  Thev 
give  both  name  and  thing  expressly  to  vast  multitudes.  All  which  they 
count  relics  of  Christ  are  to  have  Christ's  honour.  Among  these  they 
reckon  all  things  that  were  near  him,  or  touched  him  on  earth,  even  the 
earth,  water,  stones,  &c.  Not  only  the  things,  but  persons  that  touched 
him,  thereby  become  his  relics,  and  are  to  have  his  worship.  The 
Virgin  Mary  expressly,  and  thousands  more  may  have  it ;  by  the  same 
reason,  they  will  not  absolutely  except  the  ass  on  which  he  rode.  Yea, 
all  the  relics  of  such  persons  may  have  it.  For  they  commonly  teach 
that  the  relics  may  have  the  same  worship  with  the  person  whose  they 
are.  The  best  of  their  relics  impostures,  that  which  passes  for  the 
foreskin  of  Christ,  his  shirt,  coat,  blood,  the  crown  of  thorns,  lance, 
nails,  cross,  and  its  liquor.  Their  relics  numerous  beyond  aceonnt. 
How  they  came  to  be  so,  their  own  authors  tell  us.  The  devil  fumifihed 
their  church  with  some  of  them,  and  crafty  knaves  with  others.  Yet 
their  whole  religion  in  a  manner  consists  in  worshipping  such  things  as 
these,  as  some  of  themselves  tell  us.  .  Sect.  8,  to  p.  134. 

Peijury  necessary  by  their  doctrine.  If  a  prince  swear  solenonly  not  to 
prosecute  his  supposed  heretical  subjects,  unless  he  break  his  oath,  be 
is  in  danger  to  be  danmed.  No  faith  to  be  kept  with  heretics.  Their 
doctrine  ruins  all  securities  that  popish  prmces  or  subjects  can  give  to 
protestants.  These  can  with  prudence  trust  to  nothing  bat  wiut  will 
keep  them  out  of  the  papal  reach.    .  .  Sect.  4,  to  p.  185. 

Bobbery  and  murder  as  necessary  a  duty.  To  deprive  heretics  of  estate  or 
life,  a  meritorious  act.  All  papists,  princes,  or  others,  are  bound  in 
conscience  by  that  which  is  most  obliging  in  their  religion,  utterly  to 
root  out  all  they  account  heretics,  and  to  seize  on  all  they  have.  A 
decree  of  a  general  council  for  it,  which  encourages  the  exeeution  with 
promises  of  the  greatest  rewards,  and  enforces  it  with  threatenings  of 
most  dreadful  import.  They  must  not  be  counted  catholics  unless  they 
do  it.  It  hath  been  effected  or  attempted  in  all  oonntriee  where  the 
papists  had  power  to  do  it,  or  but  thought  that  they  had  it.  The 
reason  why  they  do  it  not  in  England  and  some  other  places  is,  as 
themselves  declare,  because  they  have  not  yet  power  enough. 

Sect.  5,  to  p.  187. 

Sorcery  and  conjuration  part  of  their  religion.  This  manifested  in  their 
sacramentals,  where  by  their  own  rules  there  is  a  tacit  invocation  of 
the  devil.  Their  excuses  here  insufficient.  Even  their  mode  of  pray- 
ing too  like  conjuring.  .  .  .  Sect.  6,  to  p.  140. 

The  chief  act  of  their  religion  is  to  destroy  Christ,  by  sacrificing  him  daily  in 
the  mass,  which  they  maintain  they  do  truly  and  really. 

Sect.  7,  to  p.  143. 


Chapteb  vin. 

Their  doctrine  tends  to  destroy  holiness  of  life,  by  encouraging  the  continoal 
practice  of  aU  sort  of  wickedness  under  the  notion  of  venials.  What 
hatred  of  God.  What  acts  of  infidelity  and  idolatry.  What  distmstfnl 
cares.  What  irreligiousness  in  all  religious  exercises.  What  naa  of 
witches.  Or  dealing  with  the  devil.  What  irreverence  towards  God 
in  adjuration.  ....  Sect.  1,  to  p.  144. 
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Wbat  impioiis  swearing  almost  at  every  word.  In  horrid  terms.  Without 
ofiering  to  break  off  this  ungodly  custom.  Binding  themselves  by  oaths, 
and  threatening  God  that  they  will  sin  against  him.  And  never  com- 
ply with  his  will  in  things  which  he  commends  to  them  as  most 
excellent.  What  fraudulent  oaths.  What  perjuries  of  all  sorts,  both 
as  to  assertory  and  promissoiy  oaths,  not  worse  for  being  most  frequent 
and  customary.        ....  Sect.  2,  to  p.  149. 

What  blasphemies.  Out  of  levity,  passion,  or  inconsiderateness.  Or  from 
wicked  custom  and  contempt  of  a  man's  own  salvation.  The  more 
habitual  and  customary  blaspheming  is  the  better.     Sect.  8,  to  p.  150. 

What  pro&ning  of  holy  time.  Where  it  is  manifest,  that  little  or  nothing 
at  all  of  religion  need  be  made  conscience  of  amongst  them  ;  even  at 
the  only  time  set  apart  for  the  acts  and  exercises  of  it.  Sect.  4,  to  p.  158. 

What  irreverence  in  children  to  parents.  They  may  be  ashamed  of  them. 
And  curse  them ;  as  parents  may  curse  them  again.  What  unaffection- 
ateness.  They  may  desire  the  death  of  their  parents  for  some  outward 
advantage.  Or  by  accusations  procure  their  death.  What  disobedience 
in  all  things,  out  of  negligence  or  sensuality.  And  in  matters  of  great- 
est importance  as  to  this  life.  Or  in  matters  which  concern  their 
salvation.  Parents  have  no  right  to  oblige  their  daughters  not  to  be 
whores.       .....  Sect.  5,  to  p.  155. 

What  murder  of  soul  or  body.  As  to  acts  inward  and  outward.  What 
hatrod.  What  outrageous  anger.  What  revenge.  Desires  of  the 
death,  not  only  of  enemies,  but  nearest  relations,  because  they  are  poor, 
or  not  handsome,  may  be  innocent.  Actual  killing  them  without 
deliberation  is  no  fault,  when  not  fully  deliberate  (when  ordinarily  many 
things  may  hinder  it  from  being  so)  is  but  little  worse. 

Sect.  6,  to  p.  156. 

What  undeanness.  Fornication  in  its  own  nature  not  evil  with  some. 
Adultery  one  of  the  lesser  sins.  To  seek  or  receive  hire  for  whoredom 
scarce  a  fault,  even  in  a  nun.  The  conjugal  act  before  marriage  venial. 
And  also  to  lie  with  one  contracted  privately,  after  a  pubHc  contract 
with  another.  A  woman  whose  chastity  is  attempted  with  some  force 
need  not  cry  out,  nor  make  any  resistance,  but  may  take  natural 
pleasure  in  the  act.  How  ezcased  when  drawn  to  it  by  courtship. 
Those  who  are  disposed  to  fornication  may  innocently  be  invited  to  it. 
Self-pollution  may  be  desired  or  delighted  in  as  past  or  future  for  a 
good  end.  To  venture  upon  the  occasions.  To  use  hot  provoking 
means,  carnal  touches.  To  expose  themselves  to  place,  company, 
sights,  persuasions,  opportunities  that  are  ensnaring.  To  use  filthy 
discourse,  or  a  tempting  garb,  all  venial.      .  Sect.  7,  to  p.  159. 

What  stealing  in  all  sorts,  children,  servants,  wives.  Mortal  theft  is  so 
stated  that  they  may  make  it  venial  when  they  please.  They  may  steal 
little  or  much.  Of  these  many  instances.  What  cheating  in  false 
measures.  Or  the  quality  or  substance  of  what  they  seU.  They  may 
promote  the  cheat  with  lies  or  worse.  And  defraud  those  who  entrnst 
them.  Their  church  laws  allow  cozening,  so  it  be  but  as  to  half  of  the 
worth  of  the  commodity.      .  .  .  Sect.  8,  to  p.  164. 

What  lying.  They  may  lie  merrily,  and  do  it  customarily,  out  of  mere 
pleasure  in  telling  lies,  yea  out  of  malice.  They  may  lie  whenever  it 
will  be  for  their  advantage,  if  it  do  no  great  mischief,  or  they  do  but 
think  so.  To  tell  lies  for  their  religion  is  piety.  No  sort  of  lies  mortal 
but  by  accident,  when  they  do  great  mischief,  as  speaking  the  truth 
may  do.  Nor  in  many  cases  when  they  do  such  mischief.  They  may 
TOL.  m.  B  h 
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nee  lies  in  commerce,  and  confirm  them  with  oaths,  both  together  may 
be  but  venial.  Also  in  courts  of  jadicatnre.  How  both  judge  and 
witnesses  may  lie  there.  They  may  bear  false. witness  in  &vonr  of  one 
another.  They  may  delude  the  court  by  equivoeaticm  or  mental 
reserves.  Even  a  priest  may  swear  he  knows  nothing  of  what  he  has 
heard  in  confession,  with  this  reserve,  he  knows  it  not  as  man,  but  as 
God.  They  have  lies  in  their  divine  office.  Abundance  of  such  staff, 
or  worse,  is  confessed  to  be  there.  Nor  would  they  have  all  purged 
out,  lest  none  of  their  old  service  should  be  left.  They  may  tall  Ues 
in  the  pulpit.  But  some  of  them  would  have  such  rank  ones  avoided 
as  the  hearers  may  smell  out.  They  may  do  it  even  in  confession,  and 
delude  the  priest  with  lies  in  much  variety.  And  he  may  delude  them 
likewise,  pretending  that  he  absolves  them,  when  he  neither  doth  it  nor 
intends  it.  Since  they  have  such  liberty  to  lie  everywhere,  when  tm 
they  be  trusted  ?     .  .  .  Sect.  9,  to  p.  172. 

What  perfidiousness  venial.  How  they  may  be  perfidious  for  delight,  or 
advantage.  They  may  make  promises  outwardly,  without  intention  to 
be  obliged.  Yea,  they  may  deny,  with  oaths  too,  that  they  pfomised. 
Internal  promises,  though  made  in  the  form  of  a  vow,  or  with  an  oath 
added,  oblige  them  not.  How  easily  they  may  excuse  the  worst  per- 
fidiousness. The  firmest  promises  bind  not  but  under  venial  guilt, 
unless  they  be  in  writing  or  with  an  oath.  Nor  then,  if  they  intended 
not  thereby  to  be  obliged.    .  .  .  Sect  10,  to  p.  175. 

What  hypocrisy.  To  make  false  shows  of  sanctity  for  a  good  end  is  no  sin. 
Bare  hypocrisy  venial,  though  one  delight  to  pla^he  hypocrite.  Yea, 
when  it  is  for  a  bad  end,  though  the  &ult  be  doubled  it  is  venial  still 
They  reverence  hypocrisy  as  a  holy  art.  It  is  amongst  the  commenda- 
tions of  their  great  saints,  and  recommended  by  them  to  their  religions. 
If  they  feign  more  holiness  than  they  have,  to  edify  others,  it  is  rather 
meritorious  than  faulty.  Their  church  much  concerned  for  the  hoDOor 
of  hypocrisy.  ....  Sect  11,  to  p.  176. 

What  calumniation.  How  many  ways  they  have  to  ruin  the  reputation  of 
others  without  mortal  guilt  Amongst  others,  if  one  speak  ill  of  them 
or  their  church » though  truly,  they  may  charge  him  with  fidse  crimes. 
A  small  fault  for  one  to  defame  himself.       .  Sect  12,  to  p.  179. 

What  flatteries  veniaL    To  praise  one  for  the  virtues  he  never  had,  or  the 

.  good  he  never  did.     Yea  to  applaud  him  for  his  sins,  to  gain  something 

by  such  flatteries.     Cursing  may  be  their  usual  practice.     It  is  scarce 

any  fault  when  used  for  honest  recreation.    .  Sect  18,  to  p.  180. 

What  capital  sins  are  with  them  venial.  All  covetousness,  unless  injustiee 
be  added.  Yea,  and  with  injustice  too.  They  allow  them  to  gain  un- 
righteously. They  may  gain  out  of  excessive  desire  of  lucre,  and  make 
it  their  principal  end,  and  turn  it  into  a  trade.  They  need  not  restore 
what  they  win  by  unhiwful,  or  what  they  call  diabolical  games.  Bat 
the  loser  may  steal  it  from  him  that  wins.  Or  refuse  to  pay,  though 
he  have  sworn  to  do  it,  his  oath  may  be  easily  dispensed  with.  Ther 
may  take  hire  for  acting  the  most  abominable  wickedness,  or  nnjost 
judgment,  or  false  depositions,  or  murder,  or  consulting  with  the  de^il. 
But  then  they  must  be  sure  to  do  the  fact.  No  restitution  to  the  poor 
a  duty.  Hard-heartedness  and  unmercifnlness  to  the  poor  venial. 
Pure  prodigality  a  loss  fault  than  covetousness,  though  this  be  next  to 
none.        •  .  .  .  .  Sect.  14,  to  p.  184. 

AH  pride  venial,  but  such  as  is  scarce  to  be  found  in  the  Ohristian  world. 
The  numerous  issue  of  this  queen  of  mortal  sinSy  as  they  style  it,  to 
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which  they  are  so  favoarable.  To  ascribe  what  they  receive  from  God 
to  their  own  merits,  is  confessed  to  be  mortal  pride,  yet  they  make  it 
part  of  their  creed.    Arrogance,  commonly  a  venial  fanlt. 

Sect.  15,  to  p.  186. 

Ambition  venial,  unless  one  would  be  honomred  for  a  crime,  or  counted  a 
god.  .....  Sect.  16,  to  p.  186. 

Vain-glory  regularly  a  venial,  it  imports  nothing  contrary  to  the  love  of  God 
or  man.  It  may  be  their  principal  end  in  all  things  ordained  for  the 
honour  of  God,  otherwise  their  whole  clergy,  they  say,  would  be  in  a 
dangerous  condition.  They  may  take  livings  and  spiritual  promotions 
principally  for  honour  or  temporal  profit.  So  we  have  an  account  why 
they  may  make  religion  all  along  subservient  to  a  worldly  interest. 

Sect.  17,  to  p.  188. 

Loathing  of  spiritual  and  divine  things  venial,  unless  it  be  on  such  an  ac- 
count as  rarely  happens.  All  in  a  manner  that  is  requisite  for  a  true 
Christian  may  be  abhorred  without  mortal  guilt.  Rancour  and  indigna- 
tion against  any  who  would  draw  them  to  spiritual  and  divine  things, 
a  venial.    .....  Sect.  18,  to  p.  189. 

Anger,  though  extravagant  and  revengeful,  maybe  venial.  The  more  exces- 
sive it  is,  the  more  mischief  it  may  do  and  be  innocent.  Disdain  of 
others.  Audaciousness,  immoderate  fear,  or  wrath.  Fool-hardiness. 
Incontinent  desires  and  lust.  Love  of  the  flesh  or  the  world,  venial. 
Envy  scarce  any  worse.     .  .  .  Sect.  19,  to  p.  191. 

Intemperance,  comprising  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  in  its  own  nature  a 
venial.  When  they  play  the  epicures  like  Dives,  and  resolve  to  give 
up  their  whole  life  to  gluttonous  pleasures,  it  is  but  near  to  a  mortal 
sin.  When  it  proceeds  to  beastliness,  and  the  glutton  so  burdens 
nature  that  it  is  forced  to  ease  itself  by  vomiting,  or  other  nasty, 
loathsome  ways,  it  is  still  venial.  When  he  eats  till  he  vomit,  on  pur- 
pose that  he  may  be  ready  to  eat  again,  it  is  no  worse.  Drinking  till 
the  house  in  the  drunkard's  fiftncy  run  round,  is  venial.  Nor  will  it  be 
worse  till  reason  be  totally  drowned.  The  rare  virtues  of  drunkenness ; 
complete  drunkenness  will  make  any  wickedness  then  acted  to  be  no 
sin  at  aU.     And  half  drunkenness  will  make  it  to  be  but  a  venial. 

Sect  20,  to  p.  194. 

The  multitude  of  particular  crimes  which  issue  from  these  seven  capitals 
need  not  be  taken  notice  of  as  mortal.  They  have  no  warrant  from 
Scripture  to  count  any  sin  venial.  Tet  they  venture  to  reduce  to  this 
account  what  the  law  of  God  forbids,  not  only  when  it  is  of  less  but 
greatest  importance.  To  make  a  sin  mortal  requires  so  very  much, 
that  the  sinner  may  easily  miss  some  of  it,  and  so  venture  upon  it 
without  fear  that  it  is  deadly.  This  declared  particularly.  They  shew 
them  a  way  to  pads  any  mortal  crime  as  venud.  How  they  represent 
venials  as  so  very  harmless,  that  all  have  encouragement  enough  to 
practise  them  continually  aU  their  life,  and  even  when  they  are  dying. 
Though  some  few  of  them  may  make  any  look  like  monsters  in  the 
judgment  of  a  sober  pagan.  •  .  Sect.  21,  to  p.  199. 


Chaptkb  IX. 

They  conclude  many  crimes,  inconsistent  with  holiness  of  life,  to  be  no  sins 
at  all,  and  so  warrant  all  to  live  in  the  practice  of  them.  Some  par- 
ticulars of  this  nature  before  insisted  on,  here  only  pointed  at.    It  is 
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no  sin  to  quench  the  motions  of  (rod's  Spirit,  drawing  them  to  the 
observance  of  his  will  any  way.     Yet  may  Uiey  invite  others  to  wicked- 
ness when  they  are  ready  for  it.     They  may  hkwfhUy  deal  with  the 
devil  divers  ways.    ....  Sect.  1,  to  p.  200. 

It  is  sufficient  to  pray  with  the  mouth,  without  the  heart.  Sect.  2,  to  p.  201. 
How  it  is  no  sin  to  worship  the  untensils  of  worship.     Or  the  word  Jam 
pronounced  or  written.     Or  the  accidents  of  bread  and  wine  in  the 
eucharist.     Or  the  picture  of  the  manger,  thorns,  or  spear  which 
touched  Christ.     Or  the  ass  he  rode  on,  or  the  lips  of  Judas  for  kissing 
Christ,  though  to  betray  him.     Or  the  imaginary  blood  of  a  crucifix. 
Or  to  worship  any  person  whatever  as  the  image  of  Ood,  or  any  other 
creature  in  tiie  world,  toad,  serpent,  or  a  wisp  of  straw.     Or  the  ap- 
parition  of  the  devil  himself  in  a  beam  of  light,  or  the  form  of  a 
crucifix.      .....  Sect.  8,  to  p.  204. 

Peijury  no  sin.    When  one  takes  an  oath  and  intends  not  to  swear*    Or 
swears  and  intends  not  to  be  obliged     Or  swears  in  another  sense  than 
he  knows  is  intended  in  the  oath.     So  they  may  use  equiyocation  or 
mental  restrictions  in  swearing. .  And  think  this  lawful  either  to  gain 
some  advantage,  or  to  avoid  any  damage.    Many  instances  of  such 
artifice  of  words  or  inward  reserves  which  they  may  use  to  elade  oaths. 
They  may  swear  with  such  ambiguities  or  reserves,  when  they  are 
swearing  not  to  use  them.    No  oath  can  be  contrived  which  they  may 
not  thus  elude.         ....  Sect  4,  to  p.  209. 

The  irreligion  of  the  Boman  church  palpable  in  the  observance  required  of 
the  Lord*s  day,  and  others  set  apart  for  holy  employments.     When  the 
people  are  discharged  from  religious  duties  at  other  times,  nothing  is 
enjoined  them  on  tiiese  days  but  presence  at  mass.    At  mass  they  need 
neither  mind  God  nor  divine  things.     It  would  be  no  sin  to  employ 
themselves  in  servile  works  on  these  days  if  it  were  but  the  enstom. 
Nor  to  give  them  no  observance  at  all  after  mass.    This  may  be  de- 
spatched before  sunrise.     These  days  are  not  profiuied  by  any  acts  of 
wickedness.      So  that  all  the  religiousness  which  that  ohureh  re- 
quires of  their  catholics,  when  they  make  the  best  show  of  it,  is  consis- 
tent with  the  lewdest  acts  of  ungodliness  and  debauchery. 

Sect.  5,  to  p.  218. 
In  reference  to  those  whom  they  count  heretics,  all  relatives  are  disdiaiged 
from  their  respective  duties,  subjects,  wives,  children,  servants,  yea, 
debtors  too.   It  is  no  murder  to  kill  a  heretic,  or  those  that  are  excom- 
municated. ....  Sect  6,  to  p.  214. 

Upon  what  occasion  they  may  kill  one  another.  A  man  may  witii  impunity 
kill  his  wife  taken  in  adultery,  or  his  daughter,  or  sister,  or  his  ovn 
mother,  and  this  though  they  be  big  with  child.  A  woman  mairied  or 
unmarried,  being  unlawfully  got  with  child,  may  procure  abortion,  not 
only  to  secure  her  life,  but  her  state  and  credit.  It  is  lawful  to  cut  op 
an  honest  mother  quick,  and  she  bound  to  procure  it,  that  the  child  in 
her  womb  do  not  want  baptism.  They  may  without  sin  kill  any  one 
assaulting  them  unjustiy,  not  only  to  secure  their  life,  but  to  avoid  a 
wound  or  a  blow  (a  priest  may  do  it  while  he  is  celebrating)  though  the 
aggressor  be  firantic,  or  in  drink,  or  asleep ;  or  though  he  have  had 
intolerable  provocation  and  be  the  sufferer.  They  may  kill  an  inno- 
cent to  escape  themselves.  They  may  kill  one  before  he  actually 
assaults  them,  though  his  soul  be  like  to  perish  with  his  life,  if  they 
know  he  is  prepared  for  it,  or  does  but  design  it  So  the  adnltewsi 
may  prevent  her  husband,  and  kill  him  first,  with  the  poison  or  weapon 
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prepared  for  her.    They  may  kill  one  to  seeore  their  goods,  or  recover 
ihem,  when  they  may  be  recovered  in  a  legal  way.  Yea,  though  they  be  of 
small  value,  worth  bat  three  or  four  ducats,  yea,  but  one  crown  or  less. 
They  may  kill  men  for  their  reputation.     If  he  sees  one  approach  to 
assault  him,  he  may  kill  him  rather  than  retire.    A  blow  with  a  cudgel 
or  a  light  switch,  yea,  or  a  box  on  the  ear,  is  a  just  ground  to  kill  him 
that  gives  it,  yea,  or  does  but  offer  at  it.     They  may  kill  men  for  ill 
language,  though  they  allow  it  to  be  as  common  as  any  they  speak. 
Yea,  for  an  affiront  by  mere  signs,  though  he  that  gives  such  an  i^ont 
runs  for  it.     They  speak  favourably  of  duels.    But  allow  them  to  kill 
men  more  privily,  and  by  surprise,  when  they  impeach  their  reputa- 
•      tion  publicly  or  privately,  yea,  or  do  but  threaten  to  do  it.     Jesuits 
scarce  so  extravagant  here  as  some  of  other  orders.     If  the  civil  laws 
did  but  give  so  much  liberty  to  murder,  as  their  rules  for  conscience, 
no  man  near  them  could  have  security  for  his  life.     Sect.  7,  to  p.  218. 
How  indulgent  their  doctrine  is  to  uncleanness.     They  oblige  them  not  to 
avoid  such  occasions  of  this  sin  by  which  they  very  frequently  fall, 
unless  they  fall  thereby  in  a  manner  always.      Divers  instances. 
What  liberty  they  give  to  unclean  thoughts.     Obscene  words.    Las- 
civious writings.     Filthy  songs.     Such  ditties  sung  to  the  organ  at 
mass.     Offered  to  God  in  the  person  of  the  church  for  divine  praises. 
This  was  the  custom  everywhere  in  Cigetan's  time,  and  since.     As 
intolerable  obsceneness  in  Uieir  penitential  confessions.     What  licence 
they  give  to  use  such  things  as  provoke  lust.    Also  to  immodest  touches 
and  shamefol  sights.     No  need  to  be  resolute  in  resisting  temptations. 
How  servants  may  minister  to  the  lust  of  their  superiors.     Actual 
whoredom  hath  excessive  encouragement.    The  pope  builds  stews  for 
prostitutes.     They  pay  him  a  weekly  tribute  for  liberty  and  accommo- 
dation to  drive  their  trade.     This  condemned  as  most  abominable  to 
God  and  man,  even  by  barbarians ;  but  the  pope  consenting  to  it,  it  is  no 
sin,  not  indecency  for  his  holiness  to  be  maintained  by  the  hire  of 
whores.     Many  things  concluded  by  their  divines  in  favour  of  them. 
How  punctual  in  deciding  at  what  rates  all  sorts  of  women  may  set 
themselves  to  sale.     They  oblige  them  not  to  restitution,  but  when 
their  religious  make  use  of  them,  who  are  to  have  it  gratis.    Public 
prostitutes  compelled  by  law  to  commit  lewdness  with  any  that  will 
hire  them.     Hence  the  people  (instructed  in  their  religion)  know  not 
that  such  fornication  is  a  sin.     He  that  keeps  a  concubine  at  home  is 
not  to  be  denied  the  communion.     Nor  will  they  oblige  him  to  put  her 
away,  if  that  would  impair  his  estate,  or  delight,  or  his  reputation,  yea, 
or  her's  either.     It  is  enough  if  he  promise  not  to  sin  with  her,  though 
he  keep  not  promise.    Adultery  no  sin  in  divers  cases.    For  the  clergy, 
adultery,  nor  unnatural  uncleanness,  not  so  much  a  sin  as  marriage. 
Burning  lust,  innocent.     Better  to  bum  than  to  marry,  whatever  Uie 
apostle  with  their  adversaries  say.     The  admired  chastity  of  their  vo- 
taries consists  well  enough  with  whoredom,  and  is  only  vioUted  by 
marriage.     Their  priests  have  been  allowed  to  keep  whores  at  home, 
paying  a  yearly  rent  for  it.    And  those  were  to  pay  it  who  took  not 
the  liberty,  because  they  might.     Votaries  incur  excommunication  for 
laying  aside  their  habit,  but  not  if  they  lay  it  aside  to  commit  fornica- 
tion more  readily.     Priests  in  no  wise  to  be  obliged  by  oath  to  forsake 
their  concubines.     Extremely  few  chaste,  by  their  own  confession,  of 
those  innumerably  many  that  profess  it.     A  priest  not  to  be  deposed 
for  fornication,  because  there  are  very  few  not  guilty.   Priests  who  keep 
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many  concabines  not  irragalar.  How  ihey  favour  sodomy.  Married 
persons  may  practise  mnch  of  it  together.  Their  clergy  may  act  it 
to  the  qttermost,  and  be  neither  suspended*  nor  irregular*  unless  they 
make  a  trade  of  it,  and  do  that  so  publicly  and  notoriously*  aa  they 
can  scarce  do  (by  their  description  hereof),  if  they  had  a  nund  to  it 
Mere  mental  heresy  a  greater  crime  than  sodomy  with  them.  Yea, 
petty  thievery  a  more  heinous  sin,  with  some  of  them  expressly,  and  in 
consequence  with  most.  Sodomy  hath  ecdesiasiical  immunity.  Ail 
sorts  of  religious  places  amongst  them  are  sanctuaries  for  sodomites, 
all  sorts  of  undeanness  having  such  free  and  favourable  entertainment 
in  their  church,  no  wonder  if  it  be  the  sink  of  the  Christian  w(»ld. 

Sect.  8,  to  p.  282. 

It  is  no  sin  to  take  from  proiestants,  or  any  counted  heretics,  all  they  have. 
All  their  estates  are  confiscated  immediately,  before  any  declarative 
sentence,  from  the  first  day  of  their  pretended  heresy.  Thoii|^  the 
papists  make  not  seizure  presently,  yet  those  heretics  are  in  the  interim 
responsible  for  the  mean  profits.  And  they  cannot  any  way  alienate 
or  dispose  of  their  estates.  Ail  wills,  sales,  contracts  for  this  purpose, 
are  null  and  void.  Ail  may  be  taken  from  the  purchaser,  without 
restoring  the  price  he  paid.  Children,  though  Boman  catholics,  lose 
their  portions.  Liberty  given  to  all  to  spoil  and  bereave  them.  All 
rules  of  righteousness  which  concern  propriety  are  void  here,  papists 
owe  them  no  observance.  It  is  no  sin  to  burn  their  houses.  To  de- 
prive a  protestant  prince  of  his  throne.  To  draw  his  subjects  into  war 
against  him.  To  betray  garrisons  to  the  Bomanists.  To  pay  us  no 
debts.  To  detain  what  is  deposited  with  them  in  trust  There  can  be 
no  lawful  parliament  among  protestants.  No  king.  No  peers.  No 
freeholders.  No  laws  that  are  valid  can  be  enacted.  No  aids  or  sub- 
sidies can  be  granted.  The  fundamentals  of  the  government  in  Eng- 
land, and  other  such  like  countries,  quite  blown  up  by  their  principles. 

Sect.  9,  to  p.  285. 

It  is  no  sin  with  them  to  bear  false  witness  against  protestants,  when  their 
life  or  estate  is  concerned.  Or  to  use  fraud  and  deceit  in  bargains,  to 
cheat  them  of  all  they  have.  Or  perfidiousness  in  promisee,  compacts, 
&c.  They  leave  little  that  can  be  sin  in  papists  towards  themselves ; 
less  towards  protestants,   .  .  Sects.  10  and  11,  to  p.  286. 

An  aversation  and  contrariety  to  God  and  holiness,  a  propenseness  and  incli- 
nation to  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  in  the  horridest  Lustauces, 
when  it  is  habitual,  reigning,  impetuous,  active,  is  no  sin  at^all  iu  the 
temper  and  habit ;  no,  nor  in  the  acts  and  motions,  without  consent 

Sect.  12,  to  p.  287. 

What  expedients  they  have  to  justify  all  sin  in  the  world,  or  make  it  no  sio. 
The  pope's  power  herein.  If  he  command  vice,  their  church  is  bound 
to  practise  it.  He  can  make  sin  to  be  no  sin.  He  may  dispense  in 
all  positive  laws,  and  in  the  divine  law  (and  against  the  gospel)  at  least 
where  God  can  dispense,  particularly  with  oaths  and  vows,  such  as  aie 
best,  and  most  inviolable.  With  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  so 
as  to  turn  it  into  a  working  day.  With  all  public  worship  amongst 
them,  both  mass  and  divine  service.  And  against  the  universal  state 
of  the  church.  He  can  discharge  them  frt>m  righteousness  towards 
men.  Take  from  any  man  his  right.  Dissolve  marriages.  Legiti- 
mate adultery.  License  persons  to  be  married  for  a  while,  and  not 
during  life.  Authorise  incest  (dispensing  with  marriage  betwixt  any  bat 
parents  and  children)  and  sodomy.     He  can  dispense  with  any  divine 
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law  when  the  leason  thereof  ceaseth,  and  can  declare  it  to  cease  when 
he  pleaaetb.  If  he  shoald  err  in  dispensing,  yet  he  that  makes  nse  of 
his  licence  to  sin,  sins  not  He  can  free  any  from  the  obligation  to 
fraits  meet  for  repentance.  Thn?  can  he  discharge  all  from  acts  of 
religion,  righteoosness,  and  good  works.        .         8^t.  18,  to  p.  242. 

He  is  excosed  from  sin,  who  yentores  on  it  upon  some  probable  reason, 
though  it  seem  but  probable  to  him,  oat  of  affection  to  the  person  that 
offers  it,  and  there  be  more  reason  agamst  it.     .     Sect.  14,  to  p.  248. 

Gostom  will  excuse  from  sin,  and  make  it  no  sin.  Divers  instances.  The 
sense  of  Scripture  must  be  conformed  to  the  custom  of  their  church,  and 
Taiy  from  what  it  was,  as  they  change  fashions.      Sect.  15,  to  p.  244. 

He  sins  not  who  does  what  is  sinful,  following  the  judgment  of  a  grave  doc- 
tor. One  such  doctor  may  suffice  (as  multitudes  of  their  divines  con- 
clude). And  will  secure  him  in  following  his  opinion,  though  both  less 
safe  and  less  probable.  This  granted  to  be  the  common  doctrine  of 
their  church.  So  it  is  unreasonable  to  except  against  our  alleging 
the  opinion  of  particular  doctors  against  them,  since  their  common 
doctrine  allows  any  to  follow  the  opinion  of  particular  doctors,  as  to 
belief  or  practice.  Hereby  a  way  is  opened  to  leave  no  conscience  of 
sin  amongst  them.  •  •  Sect.  16,  to  p.  247. 

Their  directions  for  the  scrupulous  of  like  tendency.  He  sins  not  who 
breaks  the  law  in  a  strict  sense,  if  he  observe  it  in  some  benign  sense. 
He  may  make  the  interpretation  himself,  and  so  such  as  will  please 
him,  or  choose  that  of  others  which  is  best  for  his  purpose,  though  he 
fear  it  is  not  probable,  and  it  be  &lse  indeed.  Or  when  the  observance 
of  the  law  is  very  difficult  or  incommodious.  And  ordinarily  he  is  like 
to  judge  it  so.  Or  when  the  observance  of  it  is  ridiculous,  as  the  observ- 
ing of  the  divine  rule  has  been  (by  their  acknowledgment)  long  since 
in  their  church.  Or  when  there  is  apprehension  of  danger  in  comply- 
ing with  it.  Or  when  he  observes  it  but  according  to  the  common 
usage  of  good  catholics,  when  amongst  the  most  eminent  of  their  catho- 
lics it  is  confessed,  there  is  little  or  no  worship  of  God,  no  regard  of 
good  life,  righteousness,  or  godliness.  Their  devices  for  justiQ^gs  of 
much  wickedness  (to  the  excluding  all  holiness  of  life),  where  founded. 

Sects.  17, 18,  to  p.  250. 


Chapteb  X. 

Good  works  not  necessary  by  the  Roman  doctrine.  This  shewed  in  fasting, 
prayer,  alms-deeds,  to  which  they  reduce  all  good  works.  They  do 
not,  they  need  not,  fast  dn  their  fasting  days.  Their  church  requires  the 
observance  of  none  of  those  things,  which  they  say  are  necessary  to  the 
being  of  a  fast.  They  may  eat  a  dinner,  a  ftill  meal  at  noon,  may  be 
excessive  therein,  so  as  to  transgress  the  laws  of  sobriety,  and  to  excite 
and  cherish  lust,  instead  of  repressing  the  flesh,  and  yet  fulfil  the  pre- 
cept. They  may  break  their  fast  in  the  morning  (and  yet  keep  it),  with 
ale,  wine,  bread,  or  other  things.  They  may  eat  a  supper,  too,  and 
that  excessive  great,  as  big  as  custom  will  have  it,  when  they  tell  us, 
it  is  their  custom  to  sup  with  notorious  excess.  They  may  sup  out  of 
sensuality.  And  may  take  their  supper  in  the  morning.  And  drink 
and  eat  eveiy  hour.  The  quality  of  their  fasting  meat  most  delicious. 
They  may  drink  at  any  time,  and  wine,  too  (though  that  is  confessed 
to  be  more  contrary  to  a  fiut  than  flesh).    They  may  drink  it  till  they 
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be  dnmk,  and  yet  not  break  their  faat.  Nothing  religioiis  in  thdr  fiut. 
Neither  religions  ends  nor  employments.  And  so  it  can  be  no  good 
work,  nor  necessary  in  their  account.  Those  that  have  tired  them- 
selves with  gaming  or  whoring  are  excnsed.  Yet  this  piece  of  mockery 
passes  with  them  as  satisfactory  and  meritorious.       Sect  1»  to  p.  256. 

Their  praying  no  good  work.  The  people  pray  not  in  the  mam.  They 
neither  express  nor  conceive  any  petitions.  Nor  concur  with  the  priest, 
but  by  presence  and  posture  of  the  body,  as  an  image  may  do,  or  by 
virtually  wishing  the  priest's  prayers  may  succeed,  which  they  may  do 
when  they  are  asleep.  Nor  do  their  priests  pray  better  in  their  public 
service,  unless  the  bare  pronouncing  of  the  words  (which  is  all  they 
count  necessary)  be  praying.     How  fiir  they  acknowledge  this. 

Sect.  2,  to  p.  257. 

Acts  of  mercy  or  charity  not  necessary  with  them,  but  in  two  cases,  whieh 
seldom  or  rather  never  occur,  at  least  together.  One  is,  when  they  have 
superfluities  both  in  respect  of  nature  and  state ;  but,  they  say,  it  can- 
not easily  be  judged  that  any  secular  person  (no,  nor  kings  and  princes), 
have  such  supei^uities.  The  other  is  when  the  necessity  is  extieine; 
except  it  be  such,  if  any  had  superfluities,  they  would  not  be  obliged 
to  part  with  any  thing.  When  it  is  extreme,  they  allow  the  poor  to 
steal.  Bo  charity  is  not  needful  but  when  stealing  is  lawful.  Or  tkeo 
he  may  be  excused  so  many  ways,  that  he  need  never  find  himself 
obliged  to  relieve  any  gratis.  Good  works  not  necessary  with  them, 
because  to  act  from  a  good  principle,  and  for  a  good  end,  is  needless. 
Their  design  to  satisfy  justice,  and  merit  grace  and  glory  by  what  they 
do,  makes  their  pretended  good  works  deadly  evils.  No  necessity  of 
good  works  upon  the  account  of  their  being  enjoined  for  penance.  So 
they  are  not  done  as  good,  but  suffered  as  evils.  Besides,  the  piiest 
need  not  enjoin  such.  Or  the  sinner  need  not  submit  thereto,  or  ueed 
not  perform  it.  But  may  be  released  many  ways.  Especially  by  in- 
dulgencies.  It  is  counted  better  to  give  money  for  these,  than  in  ways 
of  charity.    ....  Sects.  8  and  4,  to  p.  261. 

The  coDclusion;  where  from  the  premises  in  brief  is  inferred,  thst  the  practi- 
cal doctrine  of  the  Romanists  tends  to  ruin  Christianity,  and  the  sonls 
of  all  that  follow  it.  ....  To  p.  264. 


GENERAL  INDEX. 


In  this  and  the/oUomng  Index,  the  treatUe  on  the  Practical  Divinity  of  the 
Papista  »  referred  to  by  the  letter  P.,-  while  the  number  Hi.  refers  only  to  the 
former  part  of  the  third  volume. 


A&rtJUtWi,  his  prayer  for  8odom«  L  216 ;  In  what 
sense  he  is  said  to  hare  offered  ap  Isaac,  462. 

A(mfhiHon,  priestly,  may  be  crireii  on  a  mere  pre- 
somptton  of  penitence,  P.  90. 

Aamainianoe  with  CK)d,  a  preparation  for  bearing 
the  cross,  1.  492. 

ActM,  according  to  the  R<nnanists,  alone  prescribed 
l>y  the  law,  not  habits  or  principles,  P.  118. 

Adam,  in  innocence,  what  he  might  expect  from 
Justice,  1.  20 ;  whether  we  most  repent  of  his 
Bin,  80. 

AduUay,  die.,  for  a  Bomanist  priest,  not  so  great 
a  sin  as  marriage,  P.  228. 

^j^eeNofis,  for  mortifjring  sin,  li.  227  ;  anger,  ib. ; 
fear,  228  ;  shame,  229  ;  grief  and  sorrow,  280 ; 
hatred,  281 ;  revenge,  ib. 

AJlieiiont,  through  the  righteousness  of  Ohrist, 
made  blessings,  i.  819 ;  are  occasions  of  thank* 
ftilnesa^  388 ;  are  so  many  stones  thrown  at  the 
door  of  the  sinner's  heart,  ii*  &3  ;  how  God  se- 
cures firom  the  eril  of,  167 ;  and  does  us  good  by, 
<6. ;  how  we  are  to  be  thankfhl  for,  178 ;  the  end 
of;  to  jpurge  Qod's  people  ftrom  their  sins,  186 ; 
<rf  Ood^s  people,  imposed  not  by  a  Judge,  but  a 
fltther.  188 ;  Uod*s  end  in  afflicting  us  should  be 
compUed  with,  189  ;  otherwise  they  wiU  be  in- 
creased, 191 ;  advantage  of  duly  improving,  198 ; 
improvement  of,  incomparably  better  than  de- 
liverance flrom,  202 ;  why  they  befall  the  people 
of  Ood,  238  ;  to  be  endured  with  patience, 
cheerftilness,  thankAilness,  239 ;  the  way  to  at- 
tain comfort  under,  416  ;  to  be  used  for  the  pro* 
notion  of  flruitfUlness,  438 ;  necessary  for  the 
people  of  Ood,  466 ;  how  ordered  and  ruled  by 

AoAtMSt  Axxiovs  OAmaruLVBSB,  11. 187. 

Agmu  Dei,  its  virtues  described  in  verse  by 
Urban  T.,  P.  188. 

Ahab,  his  repentance,  U.  264. 

Albi0enge$,  200,000  destroyed  in  some  months, 
P.  136. 

All,  Tbi  Loan  Rulkb  otib,  ii.  464. 

AU-mv^leieney  of  Ood,  belief  of,  a  remedy  against 
anxious  careftilness,  iL  160 

Anger,  distinctioii  between,  and  hatred,  L  148 ; 
against  sin,  holy,  ii.  228. 

AnHehritt,  his  character,  U.  827. 

Airxioos  GAKirvLiiBss,  Aoainst,  ii.  187. 

Arminiant,  their  inconsistencv,  i.  821. 

A9$erti4m»  of  Scripture,  may  be  applied  as  pro- 
mises, i.  188. 

Auuranee,  how  it  is  produced,  and  the  effects  of 
it,  i.  91 ;  what  they  who  want,  can  expect  in 
prayer,  229 ;  how  near  hypocrites  may  come  to 
it,  IL  264  ;  means  whereby  it  may  be  attained. 
416 ;  is  never  but  when  there  Is  fratftdness,  416. 


Atonement,  what  it  is,  iU.  68 ;  the  same  with  pro- 
pitiation, ib. 

Attention,  actual,  not  required  of  the  Bomanlsts 
in  prayer,  P.  10  ;  three  degrees  of,  15  ;  the  low- 
est alone  necessary;  impossible  to  most,  un- 
necessary to  all,  21. 

AtMbutea  of  Gk)d,  obects  of  (kith,  L 177  ;  some  are 
suited  to  every  case  and  condition,  160  ;  nothing 
in  any  of  them  to  discourage  Mth,  180 ;  con- 
sideration of,  fitted  to  produce  fear  of  God, 
U.233. 

Attrition  is  a  slender  dislike  of  sin,  not  as  it  is  an 
offence  against  God,  but  out  of  some  other  con- 
sideration, P.  37 ;  with  penance,  will  excuse  any 
flrom  actually  loving  God,  74  ;  not  even  needful 
for  venial  sins,  83  ;  difference  from  contrition, 
96. 

Auauttine,  saved  firom  assassination  by  mistaking 
his  road,  ii.  616. 


Bapliim,  by  the  Bomanist  doctrine,  valid,  by 
whomsoever  administered,  P.  36 ;  may  be  ad- 
ministered by  force  to  the  unwilling,  ib. 

Barrenneu  and  unfruitftilness  of  England  la- 
mented, ii.  392 ;  the  cause  of  God's  oontrorersy 
with  the  land,  394 ;  great  danger  of,  401. 

BatH,  his  stedftwtness  against  Arianism,  1.  606. 

BiLIBVKBS'  COMMVMIOH  WITH  TBI  VATHIB  AND 
THB  Son,  iil.  166. 

Bdieven,  true,  fear  and  hate  sin,  i.  106 ;  have  a 
right  to  all  things  promised,  194 ;  have  com- 
munion with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  ill.  166. 

Bdlarmint,  his  objections  to  the  imputation  of 
Christ's  righteousness  answered,  i.  304. 

BeUy,  how  men  make  it  their  god,  ii.  809. 

BQiU,  reading  of,  Romanists  not  only  do  not  deem 
a  duty,  but  almost  regard  as  a  crime,  P.  40; 
reason  of  their  discouraging,  66. 

Bleatinot,  spiritual,  promised  conditionally,  L  217  ; 
bestowed  notybr,  but  acoordina  to,  prayer.  22i6. 

Stood  of  Christ,  with  the  benefits  purchased  by  it, 
offered  to  sinners,  ii.  42 ;  its  preciousness,  48. 

BOLDLT,  OOMIBO  UHTO  THB  ThBOMB  OF  GBACB,  iU. 

110. 


CALAKrriBs  AVD  AmiOTioira,  God's  bbd  in  sbxd- 
ixo,  OK  BIB  Pboplk,  U.  186. 

Calamitiea  and  afflictions,  not  to  be  mortified  snd 
reformed  by,  most  dangerous,  11.  191 ;  exceed- 
ing sinful,  196 

Callingi,  to  be  followed  in  the  Lord's  service,  i. 
896. 

Canonieal  houn,  and  the  divine  office,  the  ifoper 
service  of  the  clergy  and  monastics,  P.  9. 


INDEX. 


Cart  and  tndastrr,  essential  to  sool-wonlUp,  IL 
304. 

GAaBrnums,  aoaixst  Axxioub,  11. 187. 

CarefviMeu,  anxloas,  about  the  things  of  this  life, 
ii.  138  ;  getting  and  providing  them,  ib. ;  keep- 
ing, ordering,  or  secoring  them,  tb  ;  delivex^ 
ance  when  losses  hare  surprised  us,  ISO;  not 
all  kinds  and  degrees  of,  foiiDidden,  ib, ;  but  ex- 
cess of  care,  140 ;  distinctions  between  care  and 
careftilness,  141 ;  ezcessire,  either  draws  into 
sin,  or  is  a  temptation  to  it,  143 ;  Is  useless,  ib. ; 
needless,  144 ;  heathenish,  146 ;  hurtful,  148 ; 
▼ery  sinftd,  160 ;  foolish,  163 ;  incongruous,  166 ; 
the  ends  men  have  in  it,  168 ;  means  to  secure 
against,  160. 

Ceremoniiu,  and  the  preaching  of  the  word,  cannot 
stand  together,  L  608. 

Childrsii  of  God  should  mot  bc  pabtakxes  with 

OTHIB8  Ul  TBKIB  SlKS,  ii.  834. 

CKVdrtn,  undue  anxiety  about,  I.  426 ;  of  light, 
what  it  is  to  be,  U.  870 ;  what  it  U  to  walk  as  such, 
ib. 

Ckritt  died  not  for  impenitent  sinners,  i.  28 ;  his 
sufferings  to  be  considered,  to  enforce  repen- 
tance, 66  ;  the  ol](ject  of  Justifying  foith,  77 ;  his 
terms  not  hard,  117 ;  easy,  not  as  opposed  to 
difficult,  but  as  opposed  to  harsh,  rigid,  unequal, 
119;  his  offices  and  intercession,  encourage- 
ments to  fUth,  182, 204 ;  his  blood,  how  it  is  a 
prajer,  207 ;  his  excellency,  25 7-;  nothing  in 
him  but  what  is  excellent  A. ;  all  the  excel- 
lencies that  are  in  the  creatures  are  in  him, 
and  in  a  more  excellent  manner,  ib. ;  innu- 
merable more  than  are  in  all  creatures  are  in 
him  alone,  268 ;  what  it  is  to  lore,  266 ;  what  it 
is  to  be  found  in,  273;  implies  spiritual  inti- 
macy in  respect  of  union,  ib. ;  Judicial  account 
in  respect  of  representation,  ib. ;  real  efficacy 
In  respect  of  participation,  274 ;  how  to  be  found 
in,  27d;  his  sufferings  imputed  to  us,  and  how, 
286 ;  his  death  a  punishment,  a  ransom,  a  sacri- 
fice, ib. ;  arguments  against  the  imputation  of  his 
righteousness  answered,  289 ;  his  active  obedi- 
ence imputed,  290  ;  what  is  meant  by  the  impn- 
totion  of  hia  righteousness,  203 ;  his  obedience 
and  sufferings  not  to  be  di^oined,  296;  his 
righteousness  the  foundation  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  308 ;  his  righteousness  the  cause  of  a  be- 
liever's interest  in  the  promises,  312 ;  signs  of 
having  come  to,  340 ;  they  who  have  come  to,  are 
sorrv  that  they-  came  not  sooner,  A. ;  are  ac- 
quainted with  his  being,  ib. ;  have  a  high  esteem 
of  him,  941 ;  are  in  a  new  condition,  ib. ;  walk 
with  him,  t(. ;  are  at  a  distance  finom  sin  and  the 
world,  842 ;  have  renounced  their  own  righteous- 
ness, ib. ;  Uiose  who  have  not  come  to,  are  under 
the  power  of  Satan,  343 ;  under  the  guilt  of  Ain, 
ib. ;  under  the  wrath  of  Qod,  ibj ;  under  the 
curse,  344 ;  the  Justice  of  God  engaged  to  destroy 
them,  ib. ;  their  outward  enjoyments  uncom- 
fortable, nnsanctifled,  accursed,  846;  advan- 
tages of  coming  to,  ib. ;  danger  of  not  coming 
to,  363 ;  is  denied  when  either  faith  or  obedience 
is  denied,  460  ;  what  makes  way  for  his  reigB, 
480 ;  the  glory  of  hU  msjestv  inexpressible,  U. 
86 ;  his  aU-sufficiency,  ib. ;  independence,  ib. ; 
sovereignty,  ib. ;  his  presence  twofold :  general, 
as  he  is  governor  of  the  world ;  and  special,  as 
he  Is  a  Saviour,  87 ;  special,  in  respect  of  mani- 
festations, communications,  operations,  ib. ;  hit 
supping  with  his  people  implies  provision,  94  ; 
t^SS:  S '  '^^^^y*  *•  i  d«"<»cies.  ib.  i  lami. 
liaritv,  96 ;  complacency,  97 ;  the  way  to  know 
whether  we  are  in  him,  98 ;  the  way  to  get  into 
?^«? '  f  J*^  ^tJiOttt,  is  to  be  without  union 
to,  m ;  without  hU  influence,  103 ;  the  way  to, 
lies  through  the  sense  of  misery,  617 ;  the  ar! 
dency  of  hia  love,  iU.  4 ;  how  it  appeal  that  he 
loves  us  ib. ;  his  love  moved  him  to  union  with 

the  best  of  men  love  one  another,  26 ;  more  than 

angeis,  28    more  than  heaven  and  earth  20  • 
a-  himself,  and  in  some  respectTmoT^ ;  « 


the  Father  love«  him,  36 ;  hSs  saaiflee  of  expnr 

tion,  61 ;  how  touched  with  our  inflxnltiea.  83 ; 

comfort  of  this,  108.  .  .  .^^ 

CkritUaniwuntenieiani  (Lather),  l.44i. 
Ckri$tian9»  must  repent  of  their  <J^y  »«»»•:. 'J: 

who  are  r  447 ;  how  aU  things  are  theirs,  iiL  9 ; 

their  imperfections,  19. 
Christianity,  a  harder  thing  than  many  cappoec, 

CSbcraftet,  may  be  guilty  of  the  rtpa  of  F»^^^ 
members,  ill.  849;  many  rained  fbr  onfruttel- 
nes8,408.  ..  «  _^        *  «- 

CireumeUion  Ot  heart,  to  the  Old  T^tasajnt,  U 
renewing  and  quickening  by  the  Spirit  of  rege- 
neration in  the  New,  IL  488w  ^ 

Circumttantiais,  not  to  be  given  up  for  pcneea- 
tion,  L  603. 

ClitomocMM,  his  modesty,  ii.  288. 

GOMIirO  BOLDLY  UBTO  TBBOMB  Of  GBAOB.  lU.  JlO. 

OommandmentM  of  God,  virtuaUy  promisea,  L  188 ; 
Romanists  turn  into  counsels,  and  eo  destroy 
obligation  of,  P.  Ill ;  some  greater,  ^anmlM, 
119;  some  Bomanists  represent  tbe  former, 
others  the  latter,  to  be  coonsels,  A. 

anmnoMastia«dmoB,howafrord6d  tonatoral  men. 
ii.  182.  _  _ 

OoMMinriOK,  Bblibtbbbp  with  thb  Fawkb  axd 
THB  Sob,  ill.  166.  .        .„   ,^ 

Ctrnmunion  with  God,  includes  union,  IU  166 ; 
community,  *. ;  converse,  170 ;  believers  nave 
with  (}od,  unbelievers  with  the  devil,  171 ;  ne* 
tlves  to  get  and  to  continue  with  God,  17  i;  is  for 
God's  gloiy, «. ;  for  our  good,  176 ;  engi^ged  in 
the  ordinances,  177 ;  affords  the  sweetest  ptea- 
sure,  178 ;  the  highest  honour,  177 ;  the  greatest 
advantage,  179 ;  the  chieftat  happiness*  A  ; 
means  of  attaining,  18L  ^        *  _  «.  ,^- 

CbMsastion  of  Christ,  a  ground  of  ooarfor^  ISL 107. 

QmSSpUoaee,  carnal,  held  by  theBonmnista  to  be 
sinless,  P.  116.  ^^, 

Qmatrremx  with  the  sins  of  otheiB  is  m  putakug 
of  them,  U.  836;  may  be  by  contiivli«,  *  ;  cea- 
senting,  886  ;  inoUnation,  ib. ;  rejoicing,  ib. ; 
sentence  and  vote,  ib. ;  assisting,  387 ;  shansg 

Qmdescention^Chiiaffs,  like  himself,  vooderflil, 

amdttiofw,  attached  to  goq^el-nramises,  aie  not 
conditions  of  merit,  U  66 ;  of  dependeoee  66 ; 
of  indueement,  ib. ;  of  unoertainty,  «b. ;  of  ebuge- 
ments,  tb. ;  are  no  more  than  neoeasavy  ante- 
cedents or  duties  to  which  the  Lord  wiU  eosMe 
his  people  befbxa  the  AilfUment  of  his  pronlse, 
ib. 


OmseieiMe,  tenderness  of,  apreparatioo  fiir  bcarteg 
the  cross,  i.  406 ;  Its  office  to  disoorer  sin,  tL  213 ; 
must  be  under  God's  mle^  47*. 

Ootuecration,  magical  virtnea  aseiibed  to,  P.  189. 

OmKanoe,  council  of,  decieed  against  keeping  filth 
with  heretics,  P.  184. 

Contifi^ent,  or  casual  things,  orderad  by  God,  IL 
468. 

QmtrUion,  distlngaished  ftom  attriUoa,  P.  66. 

Convertion,  a  turning  of  the  heart  towards  a  new 
centre,  ii.  19 ;  why  sinners  an  ao  moeh  aftctsd 
when  first  converted,  44 ;  a  saan  cannot  coo- 
vert  himself,  108 ;  a  unlTersal  ehange,  866 ;  the 
same  thing  with  regeneration,  voeatloo,  reae- 
vation,  ib. ;  how  we  may  know  whether  ooo- 
verted  or  not,  866 ;  condition  of  tho  oonvcrted 
safe  and  comfortable,  868. 

Cbnverse  of  the  beUever  with  God  inbtedcs  visits. 
m.  170 ;  walking  with  God,  ib. ;  fHendly  eanfa^ 
ence,  172  ;  Und  entertainment^  ib, 

CosvicrioB  or  Htpocbitbs,  IL  241. 

Coiwietitmt  wrought  by  Qod,  giveo  a  now  sense  of 
sin  and  danger,  L  7z. 

Corruption  Ot  nature,  the  ground  of  a  iubci's 
humiliation,  I.  8 :  Is  a  sin,  4 ;  wherein  It  eon- 
sists,  6 ;  is  the  foundation  of  oor  mlseiy,  A ; 
consists  In  a  piiv^on  of  all  that  la  good,  anti- 
pathy to  Go^  and  popensity  to  all  evil,  A. : 
extends  to  aU  tecolties  of  the  soal»  10 ;  Us  neo- 
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stronmeu  and  strength,  11 ;  how  it  i 

itself,  16 ;  mortifieatioil  of,  a  prepamtlon  for 

bearing  the  cross,  489  ;  is  all  sin  in  one,  il.  W3. 

Omntenamcing  the  sins  of  others  makes  as  |>ar- 
takers  of  them,  ii.  344 ;  maj  be  by  defending, 
Hk  ;  by  Jostifying,  S46 ;  by  extenuating,  ib. ; 
oommending,  346 ;  conniTing  at,  t&. ;  by  com- 
pany, 347 ;  by  r^oioing,  ib. 

Cbrenant,  assurance  of  interest  in,  an  enoonrage- 
ment  to  prayer,  i.  202 ;  of  grace,  its  foandation 
the  righteousness  of  Christy  308 ;  why  called  a 
testament,  309. 

Creation,  new,  first  step  in,  is  of  light,  ii.  26; 
requires  an  infinite  power,  28. 

CaasTuaB,  the  Niw,  fl.  8. 

Gaosc,  TAKING  rp  tbi,  i.  447. 

CVoit,  he  who  will  not  bear,  not  a  Christian,  i.  447  ; 
includes  loss  and  damage,  ib. ;  shame  and  re- 
proach, 450  ;  pain  and  torture,  ib. ;  death  itself, 
f6. ;  what  it  is  to  bear,  461 ;  to  be  borne  patiently, 
463;  cheerftilly,  464;  fTultftiUy,  466;  is  ordi- 
narily the  lot  of  Christians,  ib. ;  reasons  why  it 
is  so,  466 ;  embitters  the  world  to  them,  459; 
cannot  ordinarily  be  aroided  without  sinning 
against  Christ,  460 ;  they  who  sin  ordinarily  to 
aroid,  are  not  Christians,  ib. ;  they  do  not  bear 
who  lay  It  upon  others,  472 ;  who  will  not  for- 
sake their  sins  for  Christ,  473 ;  who  wiU  bear 
but  some  part  of  it,  A. ;  who  do  not  think  the 
gospel  worth  knowing,  474;  who  neglect  the 
worship  of  Ood,  476 ;  exhortations  to  bear  it, 
479 ;  to  be  prepared  for.  ib ;  how  this  is  to  be 
done.  480 ;  the  pleas  against  bearing  answered, 
602 ;  of  Christ,  how  to  be  gloried  in,  iL  4 ;  sign 
of,  how,  aooording  to  the  Romanists,  it  teaches 
aU  needftU  doctrine,  P.  81. 

Ctraas,  Siamxas  unnxa  ths,  ii.  617. 

Course  of  God,  what  it  is  to  be  under,  iL  106 ;  can 
only  be  removed  by  Christ,  107 ;  the  penalty 
of  Uod's  violated  law,  617 ;  sin  brings  under  it, 
618;  they  who  are  delivered  fh>m,  ought  to 
praise  and  adore  their  Redeemer,  626. 


Domaacl,  their  misery  for  not  hearing  and  obeying 
the  word,  L  436. 

Dabknsss,  UMOOHvsBTin  SxmiaBs  abs,  iL  3S6. 

iMtrkneu,  to  be  in,  is  to  be  in  sin,  the  work  of 
darkness,  iL  356 ;  under  Satan,  the  prince  of 
darkness,  367 ;  under  the  wrath  of  God,  the 
fruit  of  darkness,  ib. ;  near  to  hell,  the  place  of 
darkness,  ib. ;  fearful,  869 ;  those  are  in  who 
walk  in  the  ways  of  darkness,  360 ;  who  want 
spiritual  discerning,  361 ;  who  act  not  for  God, 

Jktjf  ot  grace,  when  it  may  be  said  to  be  past,  i. 
\i2  ;  not  past  with  a  sensible  sinner,  l43. 

DetUk,  the  end  of  a  wearisome  pilgrimage  to  the 
ChilsUan,  i.  246 ;  of  Christ,  real,  iii  64 ;  violent, 
46. ;  cruel,  ib. ;  shamefUL  ib. ;  cursed,  66 ;  the 
same,  as  to  the  main,  that  was  due  to  us,  ib. ; 
was  for  us,  in  our  stead,  66 ;  the  punishment  of 
our  sin,  ib. ;  the  price  of  our  redemption,  7o ; 
a  sacrifice  of  expiation,  71. 

JMft  of  the  elect,  paid  by  Christ,  i.  274. 

Deerta,  QoS%t  unreasonable  to  pry  into,  i.  128. 

DtUffkt,  an  aot  of  soul-worship,  Ii.  804. 

iHtirt  after  Christ,  proceeds  nrom  a  slnnei's  sense 
of  his  misery,  L  87 ;  virtuaUy  faith,  U.  128 ;  an 
act  of  soul-worship,  303. 

Deapair,  only  two  oases  of,  recorded  in  the  history 
of  4000  years  (Cain  and  Judas),  ii.  186. 

Diogenes,  his  contempt  of  the  world,  ii.  280. 

Ditpemationt  of  God  must  be  submitted  to,  ii.  489. 

DiuentioH,  a  cause  of  misimprovement  of  aflEUc- 
tlons,  iL  214 

DittractUms  by  worldly  cares,  a  hindrance  to  profit- 
ing by  the  word  preached,  L  437. 

Divitiaiu  and  contentions,  the  cause  of  sufl'erings, 
L  466  ;  who  are  the  instruments  of;  609. 

Dogt,  why  fiUse  teachers  are  called,  i.  247. 

DvminiocmM,  required  to  recite  their  prayers  while 
dressing,  P.  17. 

Dominion  of  God,  absolute,  iL  381 ;  Justifies  elec- 
tion, ib. 

Door,  at  which  Christ  knocks*  is  the  heart  of  man, 


ii.  51 ;  who  they  are  who  do  not  open,  80 ;  who 
that  open  deceitfully,  82;  motives  to  open,  84 ; 
misery  of  them  who  will  not  open,  90. 

DtUUino,  spoken  fsvourably  of  by&omanist  writers, 
P.  217. 

Duties,  to  be  specially  attended  to  which  are  too 
much  neglected  by  profemors,  iL  377 ;  for  the 
neglect  of  which  we  are  reproached,  378 ;  which 
the  jprovidence  of  God  more  particularly  calls  us 
to,  819 ;  that  have  a  special  tendency  to  en- 
dear the  ways  of  God  to  others,  88i) ;  to  which 
we  have  naturally  most  averseness,  ^1 ;  which 
we  are  under  temptation  to  neglect,  ib, 

Driao  m  Faith,  L  238. 

Dyiho,  Christ's,  roa  Sixnebs,  ill.  63. 

Dying  in  faith,  what  meant  by,  L  238 ;  they  who 
die  so,  die  honourably  and  comfortably,  239. 


EABTHLT-MlHDBDireSS,  TBB  LoRl/S  OWHBBSBIP  OP 
ALL  TB1H08,  AH  IHODORMkBT  PBOM,  L  366. 

Earthly  blessings,  how  they  are  promised,  L  408. 
Election,  doubts  about,  an  impediment  to  Iklth, 

i  127  ;  cannot  be  known  l>efore  fkith,  ib. 
£jro,  God's,  im  bbmdino  Calakxtibs  abo  Aptlio* 

TIOBS  ON  HIS  PkoPLK,  ii.  185. 

Enemies,  God  can  secure  against  the  power  and 
violence  of,  ii.  602. 

England,  God's  Judgments  upon,  iL  189 ;  wicked- 
ness of,  302. 

EruoyvMnts,  outward,  of  unconverted,  uncomfort- 
able, unsanctified,  accursed,  L  346 ;  afford  ad- 
vantage for  frultfniness,  iL  442. 

Enmity  of  men  against  God,  UL  18. 

Epaminondas  the  Theban,  his  frugality,  ii.  279. 

Equivocations,  not  peculiar  to  the  Jesuits,  P  2<j6. 

Erasmus,  his  account  of  the  religion  of  Romanists, 
P.  134. 

Erroneous  teachers  and  seducers  described,  iL  3. 

.Errors  and  mistakes  of  brethren  to  be  treated  with 
forbearance,  iii.  104. 

Eaenet,  spent  their  whole  time  in  prayer  and 
meditation,  ii.  290. 

Esteem,  an  act  of  soul-worship,  ii.  801. 

Eternity,  living  in  the  view  of,  a  remedy  against 
anxious  carefalness,  ii.  170. 

Kudiarist,  in  partaking  of,  Romanists  require  no 
actual  reverence  or  devotion,  P.  38. 

XvxBTTBiBO,  Pbat  pob,  ii.  l02. 

EvU,  a  small  one,  may  be  great  in  its  consequences, 
1  604 ;  how  ordered  and  over-ruled  by  God,  ii. 
469. 

Evidences  for  heaven,  to  be  cleared  up,  i.  241. 

Example  ot  sin,  in  one,  may  occasion  many,  ii. 
338  ;  of  Christ,  in  forbearance,  iii.  104. 

Sxoxllbbt  Kkowlbdob  op  Chbist,  L  247. 

Experience,  an  encouragement  to  fitith  in  prayer, 
L216. 

Expiation  by  legal  sacrifices,  how  it  dilfers  fh>m 
that  by  the  death  of  Christ,  m.  76. 


Faith,  L  63. 

Faith,  Livino  bt,  L  174. 

Faith  ib  Pbatbb,  L  197. 

Faitb,  Dtimq  IN,  L  238. 

Faith,  the  principal  condition  of  life,  L  63 ;  sal- 
vation depends  on,  ib. ;  wbat  it  is,  64 ;  com- 
prises knowledge,  ib. ;  assent,  65  ;  recumbence, 
ib. ;  implies  coming  to  Christ,  ib. ;  fieeing  to 
him  as  to  a  stronghold,  66  ;  leaning  upon  him, 
et ;  adhering  to  him,  68  ;  rolling  or  casting  our- 
selves upon  him,  69  ;  applving  him,  ib. ;  receiv- 
ing him,  70 ;  embncing  him,  71 ;  includes  in  it 
sense  of  misery,  72;  rejecting  of  other  depend- 
ences, 73 ;  submission,  ib. ;  resolution  to  per- 
sist in  dependence,  74  ;  support,  75  ;  consent  to 
accept  Christ  on  his  own  terms,  ib. ;  Justifying 
or  saving,  its  object  is  Christ,  ib. ;  assents  to 
the  whole  of  Scripture,  but  does  not  Justify  as 
so  assenting,  76 ;  is  not  an  assent  to  a  proposi- 
tion affirmed,  but  affiance  in  a  Saviour  offered, 
77 ;  its  principal  and  proper  object^ the  person 
of  Christ,  ib. ;  and  that  not  barely  considered, 
but  as  clothed  with  righteousness,  ib. ;  at  first 
relies  on  Christ,  not  as  having  pardoned,  but  aa 
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willing  to  pardon,  78 ;  wrought  bj  God,  ordi- 
narily bj  lereral  steps,  A. ;  discoToiy  of  sin,  A.; 
application  of  the  deBort  of  tin,  79 ;  oompono- 
tion,  80 ;  Inqoiry,  81 ;  renunciation  of  aQ  un- 
safe ways,  82  ;  rerelation  of  Christ,  83 ;  hope,  84 ; 
self-abhorreoce,  86 ;  Taloing  of  Christ,  A.  ; 
strong  desires  after  Christ.  87 ;  persuasion,  89; 
resolution  to  oomptj  with  the  Lord's  inritation, 
90 ;  encouragementt  to,  98 ;  impedimenta  of,  101 ; 
historical  distinguished  from  saving,  A ;  former 
may  be  had  by  hypocrites,  reprobates,  the  actu- 
ally damned,  the  devils,  102 ;  impediments  to, 
101 ;  a  conceit  that  we  have  fsith  already,  A. ; 
a  conceit  that  flsith  is  a  business  of  no  great 
difficulty,  115 ;  a  conceit  that  the  terms  of 
Christ  are  hard,  117  ;  resting  in  our  own  right- 
eousness, 128 ;  difficulties  about  election,  127  ; 
feeling  of  unworthiness,  129 ;  want  of  prepara- 
tion, 188 ;  fear  that  It  is  too  late,  138  ;  fear  that 
we  have  sinned  the  unpardonable  sin,  146 ;  want 
of  ftUfllment  of  the  conditions  of  the  promise, 
16S  ;  its  object  not  a  proposition  or  a  promise, 
but  Christ,  164  ;  means  of  attaining,  166 ;  prayer, 
157  ;  hearing  the  word,  170  ;  living  by,  what  it 
is,  174 ;  a  sense  and  acknowledgment  that  we 
cannot  live  without  Ood,  176 ;  a  reliance  upon 
(iod  for  continuance  of  what  we  have,  and  sui>- 
ply  of  what  we  have  not,  t&. ;  is  not  an  act,  but 
a  life  of  acta,  ib. ;  objects  of,  176 ;  divine  attri- 
butes, A. ;  offices  of  Christ,  <b. ;  mutual  rela- 
tions between  Ood  and  his  people,  177 ;  pro- 
mises, ib. ;  providences,  <b. ;  directions  how  to 
live  by,  ib. ;  asking  in,  what  it  impUes,  197 ; 
discouragements  of  lUth  in  prayer  removed, 
218  ;  fsith  of  dependence  may  constitute  a 
prayer  of  fkith,  though  assurance  be  absent, 
229 ;  objecu  on  which  it  Is  acted,  280 ;  the 
name  of  Ood,  ib. ;  the  free  offers  of  Christ,  281 ; 
the  general  promises,  A. ;  its  acts,  ib. ;  renounc- 
ing of  all  supports  and  reftiges  but  Christ,  ib. ; 
submission,  ib. ;  acceptation,  232 ;  appropria- 
tion, ib.;  resolution,  233;  expectation,  ib  ;  en- 
couragements to,  in  reference  to  the  success  of 
prayer,  ib. ;  its  dllTerence  fTom  presumptuous 
confidence,  234 ;  the  elden  died  in,  230 ;  direc- 
tion for  dying  in,  240 ;  and  repentance  of  the 
best  is  imperfect,  312 ;  its  power  to  support 
under  the  cross,  498  ;  in  what  sense  the  gift  of 
Ood,  it.  108  ;  in  its  lowest  degree,  is  a  consent 
to  toke  Christ  as  God  offers  him,  122 ;  of  for- 
malista  may  be  so  like  that  which  is  saving  and 
Justifying,  that  both  themselves  and  others  may 
mistake  It,  260 ;  wherein  it  is  defective,  266 ; 
discouragements  to,  removed  by  the  sight  of  God 
on  a  throne  of  grace,  iii.  181 ;  though  weak,  has 
encouragement  to  come  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
134 ;  implicit,  alone  required  of  Romanisto,  P. 
60  ;  saviz^,  or  Justifying,  not  necessary  by  their 
doctrine,  76 ;  implicit,  sufficient,  76 ;  explicit 
is  impossible,  ancl  if  it  were  possible,  is  not  of 
the  nature  of  Justifying,  79. 

Ftotifio,  Romanist,  is  no  fhsting,  is  no  good  work, 
snd  is  not  necessary,  P.  260 ;  a  ridiculous  piece 
of  mockery,  264. 

Father  Aim  Sox,  Bblisvkbs'  Commuhioit  with, 
iU.  166. 

^ear  of  the  cross,  makes  it  worse  than  it  is,  L  486 ; 
makes  a  Christian  less  fit  to  bear  the  cross  than 
a  weaker  one  whose  fears  are  less,  467 ;  exposeth 
to  what  is  fkr  worse  than  any  cross  we  can  meet 
witn,  ib. ;  how  to  be  removed,  488 ;  of  sin,  a 
means  of  preserving  us  firom  it,  ii.  2'iB ;  of  Ood, 
may  be  great  even  in  natural  men,  277  ;  an  act 
of  soul  worship,  303 ;  of  man,  how  unreasonable, 
470. 

Fbiliho  or  ovft  iMPiajirnis,  CHSiar  tovcrsd 
WITH,  Hi.  81. 

Fiff-tree,  kind  of,  in  Palestine,  bore  firult  all  through 
the  year,  11.  892. 

FormaUMta,  are  not  in  m  state  of  salvation,  11.  296  ; 
are  exposed  to  the  cune  of  God,  628. 

Free-wHl,  doctrine  of,  the  fbundation  of  all  popery 
(Luther),  11.  128  ;  exempto  man  ftrom  Ood's 
power,  129  ;  reftitotlon  of,  ib. 

Frienda,  ought  to  be  helpfhl  to  one  another  in  dis- 
oovertng  sin,  11.  216. 


>,  Cnin  snnnvo,  iBD  nxiMBO  ■om,  iL  986. 

JVuitt,  good,  what  they  ar^U.  886;  niistbereal, 
887  ;  such  as  Import  a  change  of  aool,  888  ;dto- 
ttnguisUng,  ib. ;  ■aasooable,  A. ;  soond,  889 ; 
must  be  in  ftdneas, «. ;  proportionaMe  to  the 
means,  800  ;  increasing,  A. ;  In  variety,  391 ; 
lasting,  ib. ;  means  to  be  used  Cor  pndndng, 
804,  481;  whidi  respect  God  more  partlca- 
lariyaraaoU  of  admiration,  446;  ofsnltfectfam, 
446 ;  of  oomplaceney,  A. ;  wtiich  remert  o«r- 
selves  are  temperance,  chaati^,  biuBUi^,  mo- 
desty, oontentedness»  447 ;  which  respect  others 
must  be  both  in  heart  and  life,  448 ;  sobm  AamlA 
be  cultivated  with  peculiar  care,  449;  those  to 
which  we  are  naturally  averse,  A. ;  whMi  art 
too  much  out  of  fashion,  460 ;  whWi  we  are 
specially  engaged  to  bring  forth,  46S ;  whoae 
goodness  and  advantage  is  moat  extensive,  A. ; 
which  we  are  most  tempted  to  neglect*  A 

FruitfMtuu,  advantages  of;  IL  41S ;  impcdIaMBts 
of,  419 ;  nnmortifledness,  A. ;  woridUiieas,  410  ; 
privateness  of  spirit,  422 ;  carnal  indulgence, 
A. ;  mistaking  that  for  good  flrnit  which  b  not, 
A. ;  looking  more  at  comfort  than  duty,  429  ; 
being  too  much  taken  up  with  UtUe  things,  480  ; 
directions  for,  4SL 


OiUth  unlawftd,  a  hindrance  to  frith,  L  IS. 
Otory,  steps  by  which  Ihllen  man  Is  mlaed  to,  i.  2M. 

OOD,  CBILDmBK  or,  BHOOLO  MOT  BB  FABfAniS 
WITH  OTHXaS  IH  THin  SlVB,  IL  884. 

GoD^s  nn>  in  shkdixo  OALAMrnis  abd  Avruc- 

nOHS  OH  BIB  Pboplb,  Ii.  186. 

God,  his  mercy  should  lead  to  rcpentenoe,  L  67 ; 
the  owner  of  aU  things,  866;  of  the  world  in 

Gneral,  A. ;  of  lands,  86T ;  the  fkvits  of  the 
id,  868;  money  and  clothes,  A  ;  oorehlldrea. 
A. ;  ourselves,  869 ;  bodies,  A. ;  aools,  Au ;  his 
greatness  considered,  879 ;  his  right  to  pass  by 
some,  when  he  chooses  others,  88D ;  thefreene* 
of  his  love,  883 ;  consideration  of  Us  attributes 
a  means  to  bear  the  croes,  402 ;  his  dhsynssr 
tions,  are  Judgments  to  all  who  are  out  of  Christ. 
IL  107 ;  his  giving  over  a  people,  the  worst  «f 
Judgments,  192 ;  misconccdt  of  hie  mercy,  aa 
occasion  or  man's  iUse  hope,  SiS ;  his  rvle  over 
all,  464 ;  ol^ects  of  his  government,  466 ;  heaven 
and  earth,  A. ;  aU  theparta  thereof,  466 ;  things 
great  and  small,  A. ;  aU  beings  and  all  motians, 
A. ;  actions  and  events,  467 ;  ■nbstance  and 
circumstances  of  things  and  actions,  ib. ;  end 
and  means,  A. ;  things  orderlv  and  eonfasrd, 
468 ;  things  neceasaiy  and  contingent  or  caaoal, 
A. ;  good  and  evil,  469 ;  things  natural  and  votam- 
tary,  A. ;  properties  of  his  goveranwnt,  460 ;  it 
is  supreme,  A. ;  abeolute,  461 ;  irresistible,  461; 
perfect,  A. ;  over  all  things  at  once,  A. ;  earr. 
463 ;  conttnual,  A. ;  hia  right  and  ahlUty  to  nde 
all,  463 :  danger  of  not  submitting  to,  409 ;  hto 
government  in  all  things  must  be  obaetTed.492 ; 
his  government  a  great  support  under  fsais  and 
dangera,  495 ;  is  In  covenant  with  his  people, 
through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  ill.  117;  is  a 
God  hearing  prayer,  118 ;  the  anuiner  of  his 
presence  with  his  people,  110. 

Ooipd,  contempt  of;  disobedience  to^  onlMtfd- 
ness  under,  the  cause  of  God's  Jodpnents,  i.  16 ; 
agreat  meivy.or  a  great  Judgment,  480 ;  prmA- 
ed,  is  the  word  of  Ood,  not  of  men,  4S2 ;  is  that 
by  which  we  must  be  Judged,  484. 

Geaob,  Thbohb  or,  oobibo  boli>i.t  ubto,  IfL  lit. 

Grace,  in  this  Ufe,  has  perfection  of  pacta,  hnt  not 
of  degrees,  L  88 ;  its  imphuiting  and  oontfaa- 
ance  in  the  soul  is  ttma  the  righleonsness  ef 
Christ,  807 ;  Is  advanced  by  the  cross, 468;  low 
degrees  of,  not  to  be  rested  In,  4t6,  IL  297; 
restraining,  may  be  whoi  renewing  Is  not,  iL 
8 ;  doctrine  of  a  suAelenoy  vondhasfed  to  all 
men,  contrary  to  Serlptare  and  axpeiieaee, 
79 ;  must  first  be  planted  in  the  hearty  and 
continually  fortified  and  increased,  484 ;  throne 
of,  to  come  to,  at  onoe  our  privilege  and  ds^, 
ilL  110 ;  equivalent  to  BMrey>seal»  lit ;  Inii- 
m«tes  what  God  is  to  as,  116 ;  as  a  God  in 
Christ,  A.;  asaOodrsooocUed,!!*;  aaaGed 
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of fofKiTeness, <b.;M% Qod  in  oorenant,  117; 
M  A  6od  that  will  bare  oommunion  with  his 
people,  110 ;  to  be  approached  with  holiness  of 
heart  and  life,  124 ;  with  fear  and  rererence, 
125  ;  with  sincerity,  tb. ;  with  sul^ecUon,  126  ; 
with  love  and  affectionateness,  <b. ;  in  faith,  127. 
Oraees^  special,  for  mortification  of  sin,  ii.  232 ; 
lore  to  God,  «&. ;  faith,  ib. ;  fear,  ib. ;  and  affec- 
tions, hynocrites  may  go  ftur  in,  252. 

QmAOIOUB  IJITITATION,  CHEISyS,  TO  SiNMBBS,  iL  34. 

Gratitude,  an  act  of  sool-woxsbip,  ii.  31^ 
Cfrirf^aA  sorrow  for  sin,  passionate,  is  the  frnit 
and  not  the  forerunner  of  fkith,  L 138. 


HabUt,  held  by  the  Romanists  not  to  be  com* 
manded  or  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God,  P.  115. 

HaHnff  of  relatiyes,  Ac,  for  Ohristf s  sake,  how  to 
be  understood,  i.  447. 

Hatred  of  sin  is  an  act  of  repentance,  L  26  ; 
whether  it  may  consist  with  any  lore  of  it,  88 ; 
an  Important  affection  for  mortifying  sin,  iL 
281 ;  of  God,  according  to  the  Homanists,  no 
sin,  P.  69. 

UUARIMQ  THI  WOKD,  i.  248. 

Hearing  the  word,  a  means  of  attaining  fsith,  i. 
170 ;  must  be  with  diligence,  171 ;  without  ]Nre- 
Judice,  ib. ;  most  heed  to  be  given  to  what  is 
most  suitable,  172  ;  should  be  accompanied  with 
prayer,  174 ;  we  must  toke  heed  bow  we  hear, 
428 ;  an  act  of  eternal  consequence,  431 ;  a  sin 
to  neglect  opportunities  of,  434 ;  is  a  duty  en- 
joined by  Christ,  436 ;  impediments  to  it^  A. ; 
ignomnce,  ib. ;  contempt,  437 ;  distractions,  ib. ; 
pr^udice,  438 ;  obduration,  430;  bad  ends  and 
principle,  ib  ;  directions  for  profitable,  440. 

Heart,  tenderness  of;  what  it  b,  i.  136 ;  of  the 
sinner  shut  against  Christ,  11.  45  ;  what  kind  of 
Christ  delighu  to  dwell  in,  07 ;  bumble,  broken, 
Bincere^  ib. ;  not  required  in  Bomlsh  worship, 
P.  13. 

Heatken,  though  they  have  gone  fkr  in  outward 
reformation,  come  short  of  true  repentance,  L 
46 ;  may  bare  moral  Tirtues,  but  are  not  new 
creatures,  it.  0 ;  never  refused  to  admit  Christ 
knocking,  61 ;  how  fisr  they  may  be  carefU  to 
avoid  sin,  282. 

Hbatsh,  8oui/>InoLATET  nxoLUDM  MsM  OUT  or, 
U.290. 

HeaveUf  endeared  to  us  by  the  cross,  i.  450 ;  ne- 
l^ected.  when  men  are  too  carefUl  about  the 
world,  u.  152 ;  many  think  themselves  sure  of, 
who  shall  never  come  there,  242 ;  how  far  pro- 
feesors  may  go,  and  yet  come  short  <rf,  245 ;  the 
greatest  put  of  those  who  enjoy  the  gospel  have 
no  right  to,  293 ;  children  of  light  should  walk 
in  the  view  of,  388. 

Hereajft  no  kind  of  reputed  a  sin  bv  the  Roman- 
ists, if  it  be  out  of  ignorance,  and  without  per- 
tinacity, P.  52;  is  even  meritorious  if  it  be 
adopted  fkom  the  teaching  of  a  fiunous  preacher 
or  bishops  ib, 

Heretict,  no  fsith  to  be  kept  with  (Council  of  Con- 
stance), P.  184;  a  virtue  to  deprive  of  their 
estates  and  lives,  185  ;  have  no  claim  upon  any 
for  refaitive  Aities,  218 ;  any  one  may  kill,  ib. ; 
what  thev  have  sold  may  be  taken  from  the 
binrer  without  compensation,  238. 

Hii^i-pried,  Christ  discharges  all  the  offices  of,  by 
sacrifice  and  intercession,  ill.  82. 

HinderifHf  the  sins  of  others,  when  we  can,  a 
duty,  iL  848. 

Hclkutt,  necessity  of,  not  lessen^  by  the  impu- 
tation of  Christ's  obedience,  L  297, 804 ;  of  life, 
needless,  by  the  popish  doctrine,  P.  103. 

Holjf  Okoet,  how  he  intercedes  for  us,  and  assists 
OS  in  prayer,  L  207 ;  his  peculiar  glory  placed 
in  communion  with  beUevers,  ilL  175. 

Hope,  how  it  is  supported,  L  84 ;  an  act  of  soul- 
worship,  iL  808 ;  has  great  encouragement  fh>m 
the  intercession  of  Christ,  UL  155. 

Hapee  ot  heaven,  lUse,  grounds  of,  U.  242 ;  igno- 
lanee  and  inadvertency,  ib.;  negligence  and 
slothfkilness,  ib. ;  self-lov^,  243 ;  misapprehen- 
sions of  God,  A. ;  vain  and  insufficient  pleis, 
244. 


HumUitif,  how  it  may  be  promoted.  1. 437 ;  ground 
for,  swept  away  by  the  Romish  system.  P.  105. 

HumUkUum  for  sin,  a  preparation  for  Christ,  iL 
127. 

Hypockitxs,  The  CoirvioTioir  of,  ii,  241. 

Hypocritet,  whether  they  can  do  good  works,  i. 
112 ;  three  sorU  of,  ii.  241 ;  their  pleas,  244 } 
many  go  far  in  the  ways  of  Christ,  and  yet  come 
short  of  heaven,  2i5  ;  in  revelations,  drauns, 
visions,  ib. ;  the  gift  of  prophecy,  ib. ;  miracles, 
246 ;  tongues,  ib. ;  knowledge,  ib. ;  graces  and 
affections,  252;  some  kind  of  repentance,  264; 
of  fkith,  258 ;  of  love  to  God,  260 ;  to  ChrUt,  270 ; 
to  the  people  of  God,  ib. ;  ot  joy  and  delight  in 
spiritual  objects.  278;  of  seal  for  God  and  his 
concernments,  275 ;  of  fear  of  God,  277 ;  of  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  278 ;  in  the  avoidance  of  sin, 
281 :  in  acte  of  piety  and  godUness,  287 ;  in  acts 
of  charity,  201 ;  in  sufferings,  201. 


InoLATRT,  Soul,  Bxoludbs  Mix  out  or  Hkavkn. 
ii.  280. 

Idolatry,  definition  of,  iL  800 ;  two  sorts  of,  ib ; 
soul,  all  natural  men  are  guilty  of,  805 ;  whether 
the  regenerate  may  be  guilty  of,  3u6 ;  danger 
of,  307  ;  secresy  of,  308 ;  different  forms  of  ib. ; 
making  a  god  of  the  understanding,  ib. ;  the 
will,  ib. ;  the  fancy,  the  senses,  300;  the  belly, 
ib. ;  pleasures,  ib. ;  credit,  *. ;  riches,  310 ;  rela- 
tions, 811 ;  friends  and  allies,  ib. ;  enemies,  ib. ; 
the  creatures,  ib. ;  Satan,  812 ;  lusts,  ib.;  acts  of 
worship  rendered  to  these  idols,  818 ;  continu- 
ance in,  will  shut  out  firom  heaven,  826 ;  in  some 
sense  worse  than  open  idolatry,  327 ;  how  to  be 
avoided,  831 ;  of  the  Romanists,  P.  122. 

Jonatiut,  his  dlsclpleship,  i.  450. 

ignorance,  sins  of,  propoiUtlons  and  distinctions 
respecting,  L  81 ;  of  Christ  a  pernicious  evil, 
250s  in  this  land  inexcusable,  261;  a  great 
impediment  to  hearing  and  profiting  by  the 
word,  484;  inconsistent  with  being  a  new  crea- 
ture, Ii.  26 ;  a  cause  of  men's  mistaking  their 
condiUon,  242 ;  wUfUl,  severely  dealt  with  In  the 
judgment,  203 ;  held  in  high  repute  by  Roman- 
ists, P.  47 ;  sum  of  their  doctrine  regarding, 
55 ;  probable,  will  make  any  sin  lawftil,  according 
to  their  doctrine,  242. 

Imitation  of  the  sins  of  others,  a  partaking  of 
them,  iL  334.  -,       r-  s 

Impenitent  sinners,  apt  to  think  themselves  not 
so  great  sinners  as  others,  i.  23 ;  characteristics 
of,  42 ;  he  is  impenitent  who  does  not  leave  sin 
at  all,  ib. ;  who  does  not  leave  all  sin,  43 ;  who 
leaves  sin  only  outwardly,  ib. ;  who  leaves  sin 
only  because  ne  cannot  commit  it,  ib. ;  who 
leaves  it  only  out  of  sinister  respects,  44 ;  who 
leaves  one  sin  for  another,  ib. ;  wUb  leaves  sin 
but  for  a  time,  ib. ;  who  leaves  sin,  but  does  not 
endeavour  to  subdue  it,  ib. ;  who  so  turns  firom 
sin  as  he  doth  not  turn  to  God,  45 ;  who  never 
had  a  full,  clear,  discovery  of  sin,  46 ;  who  has 
not  some  sense  of  the  corruption  of  his  nature, 
ib. ;  who  is  loath  that  his  sin  should  be  disco- 
vered, 47 ;  who  will  not  endure  a  reproot  ib. : 
their  misery,  48. 

Impotence  of  men  to  do  anything  without  Christ, 
ii.  104 ;  a  total  privation  of  power,  ib. ;  to  satiidy 
justice,  ib. ;  to  pacify  the  hatred  and  wrath  of 
God,  105  ;  to  avoid  the  curse  of  the  law  of  God, 
106  ;  to  escape  judgments,  107 ;  to  deliver  from 
hell,  ib. ;  to  procure  or  act  any  grace,  108 ;  to 
subdue  any  lust,  110 ;  to  improve  any  ordinance, 
HI ;  to  remove  any  spiritual  distemper,  112 ; 
to  do  anything  as  they  ought,  113 ;  consistent 
with  endeavour,  131. 

Imputation  of  Christ's  sufferings,  equivalent  to 
the  acceptance  of  them  for  us,  L  285;  of  his 
righteousness  tonght  in  hundreds  of  places  of 
Scripture,  280 ;  of  his  acUve  obedience,  200 ; 
views  of  the  Arminians  and  Papists,  205 ;  of  sin 
to  Christ,  not  unrighteous,  iii.  52. 

Indifferent  things,  not  to  be  used  to  the  offence  of 
others,  ii.  838. 

iNriRMiTiBS,  Oca,  Ghbibt  touobu)  with  m 
FBSLUia  or,  lU.  81. 
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tnfirmUies,  with  the  flMUng  of  which  Christ  ff 
touched,  are  whatever  our  weak  and  frail  con- 
dition makes  as  subject  to  suffer  by,  iii.  82 ;  he 
knows  them  all,  83 ;  knows  them  experimentally, 
A. ;  is  affected  with  them,  84 ;  pities,  has  com- 
passion on  them,  <b. ;  and  that  with  the  motions 

*  and  acts  of  lore,  A. ;  with  an  inclination  to  sac- 
ooor  and  relieve,  ib. ;  is  affected  with  them  as  a 
man,  85 ;  as  one  very  much  and  nearly  con- 
cerned in  us,  80  ;  affected  with  them  really  and 
to  purpose,  87 ;  with  all  of  thenff  88 ;  with  those 
which  are  the  effects  of  sin,  A. ;  his  sympathr 
proportionable,  91;    constant  and   perpetual, 

IniquUy,  purging  of,  better  than  outward  deliver- 
ance. iL  201. 

iRBUrriCIKirOT,  1118*8,  TO  DO  AHTTBINO  Of  HlSf- 
8BLF,  ii.  101. 

JnterUion,  an  act  of  soul  worship,  ii.  801 ;  virtual, 
all  that  is  required  of  the  Romish  clergy  in  their 
offices,  P.  11 ;  habitual,  held  to  be  sufficient,  12 ; 
impUcit,  held  to  suffice,  ib. ;  is  held  to  exist, 
though  there  be  none,  provided  only  there  be 
not  an  absolutely  contrary  intention,  14. 
IXTBaOBBSIOX,  Cheist's  makiho,  iii.  liSb 
ItUenmion  of  Christ,  a  great  encouragement  in 
prayer,  i.  204 ;  consists  in  appearing  for  us,  <b. ; 
presenting  our  persons  to  CKxl,  ib. ;  offering  our 
prayers,  205 ;  sanctifying  our  prayers,  A. ;  an- 
swering all  accusations  that  can  be  fhuned 
against  our  prayers,  %b. ;  mingling  his  own 
prayers  with  ours.  206 ;  praying  for  us,  i&. ;  is 
perpetual  iiL  144 ;  is  his  appearance  in  heaven 
on  behalf  of  his  people.  145  ;  as  their  advocate, 
«. ;  presenting  bis  death  as  suffered  in  their 
stead.  140;  his  will  and  desire  that  his  people 
may  have  all  the  purchase  of  his  blood,  %b. ;  is 
prayer,  147 ;  though  with  some  differences  both 
trom  ours  and  from  his  own  while  on  earth,  «&. ; 
Is  grounded  on  merit,  148 ;  is  acceptable  to  Qod, 
A. ;  by  virtue  of  it  all  believers  fit>m  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  pardoned  and  saved,  150 ;  its 
perpetuity,  ib. ;  some  difference  at  the  end  of 
the  world,  but  not  a  cessation,  151 ;  should  lead 
OS  to  admire  his  loving-kindness,  162 ;  is  the  one 
end  of  his  life,  ib. ;  a  great  encouragement  to 
ftith  and  hope,  155 ;  advantages  which  flow 
ftrom,  156 ;  accommodated  to  all  our  infirmities, 
159 ;  sure  to  prevail,  101. 

ImriTATION,  CHKISI'S  GKAOIOUS,  to  SlHHlBS,  ii.  34. 

Irreoerenee  In  prayer,  encouraged  by  the  Bomlsh 

doctrine,  P.  22l 
lirad,  ten  tribes,  ruined  fbr  sins  of  which  they 

were  ignorant  and  unconvinced,  U,  205. 


JelUt,  his  seal  for  reformation,  ii.  270 ;  did  more 
than  some  of  the  good  kings  of  Jndah,  282. 

JetuiU,  their  practical  divinity  not  more  corrupt 
than  that  of  other  Komanists,  P.  4. 

Jurtd,  the  "  scattered  of  the  Lord,**  and  the  "  seed 
of  the  Lord,"  11.457. 

Joy  in  spiritual  things,  hypocrites  may  have  some, 
ii.  273 ;  wherein  it  is  defective,  275. 

Judoit  had  power  to  work  miracles,  il.  247  ;  the 
lips  of,  might,  according  to  the  Romanists,  be 
objects  of  worship,  as  having  kissed  Christ, 
P.  128. 

Judgment,  the  principal  part  of  God's  government, 
and  must  be  acoordinglv  prepared  for,  ii.  494. 

JudffmenU,  CK>d's,  upon  others,  what  use  we  should 
make  of,  i.  10 ;  upon  England,  iL  189 ;  spiritual, 
Inflioted  on  his  own  children  for  not  improvii^ 
temporal  calamities,  198 ;  non-improvement  of, 
a  heinous  sin,  190 ;  in  what  respect  we  should 
be  thankftil  under,  289. 

JvUan,  the  apostate,  his  cunning  methods  to  en- 
snare the  Christians,  1.  470. 

Jmtiee  of  Ood  obliges  him  to  punish  rin,  i.  988 ; 
is  tally  satisfied  by  Christ's  suffering  in  our 
stead.  284 ;  men  cannot  satisfy,  without  Christ, 
U.  104. 

JvmrrioATioir  bt  thb  Biobtboubhsbs  or  Cbbist, 
i.278. 

JuHifieaHon,  aotoal.  Is  not  before  fltith,  i.  294 ; 
Romanists  confound  with  sanctification,  P.  02. 


KUUngt  aHowed  bv  the  RonanisU  in  many  esses 
where  it  is  clearly  murder,  P.  214 

Kingt,  in  what  req>ect  Christians  are,  iii.  87 

Kiuxkino,  Ghrisf  s,  at  the  door,  what  It  impUcs,  ii. 
89 ;  checks  of  conscience,  52 ;  acts  of  proridenee, 
68 ;  ministry  of  the  word,  64 ;  modons  of  his 
Spirit,  56. 

Kkowlsdob  or  OHmxsr,  tbb  BxokLLXirr,  1  347. 

KnowUi4fe  of  Christ,  characters  of  that  which  U 
excellent,  i.  261 ;  it  is  extensive,  appropriating, 
effectual,  <b. ;  fiducial,  268 ;  useftil,  «6. ;  desired 
by  the  most  excellent  creatures  on  earth  and  in 
heaven,  ib.;  is  a  knowledge  of  the  glorions  ex- 
cellencies of  Ood,  266 ;  making  those  excellent 
that  have  it,  ib. ;  evil  of  despising,  266 ;  of  not 
communicating  to  othen.  ib. ;  means  of  attain- 
ing, 261 ;  of  increasing,  282  ;  how  we  may  know 
whether  we  have  attained  it,  269 ;  of  divine 
things,  unchristian  men  may  have,  ii.  2M; 
theirs  is  not  truly  experimental,  250 ;  nor  eS- 
eadous,  261 ;  hypocrites  may  go  flsr  in,  246 ; 
wherein  theirs  comes  short  of  that  which  is 
saving,  260 ;  the  foundation  of  almost  all  that 
is  saving,  P.  47 ;  decried  by  the  Romaalata,  A 


Law,  a  non-conformity  to  the  whole,  is  a  trans- 
gression of  the  whole,  i.  4 ;  man,  in  his  own  per- 
son, cannot  perfectly  obey,  ii.  100 ;  we  must 
obey  every  part  of,  to  manifest  Our  subjection 
to  God,  487 ;  the  least  part  of,  more  vakaMe 
than  heaven  and  earth,  629 :  a  sinner  cannoc 
be  Justified  by  observance  of,  6S4 ;  eonmandi 
the  act.  but  not  the  manner  (Aquinas),  P.  39. 

Leaving  all  for  Christ,  the  condition  of  beinff  his 
disciple,  L  447. 

Liberality,  a  greater  blessing  than  riches,  L  Sgi. 

L^€  everlasting,  the  reward  of  Ikith,  L  97 ;  the 

C resent  posseBsion  of  the  believer,  98 ;  what  It 
which  thev  hare  who  come  to  Christ,  857 ; 
another  kind  of  tempoml,  ib. ;  spiritual,  359 ; 
eternal,  881 ;  marks  of  spiritual,  388 ;  breath, 
motion,  sense,  ib. ;  eternal,  not  confined  to  hea- 
ven, iii.  166. 

Ligkt,  denotes  spiritual  knowledge,  it.  902  ;  purity 
and  holiness,  ib. ;  the  flsvour  of  God,  and  Joy  aai 
comfort,  ib. ;  glory  and  happiness,  ib.;  is  de- 
Ughtftal,  305;  is  accompanied  with  beat.  306 ;  is 
progressive,  ib. ;  consolation  to  thoee  who  are  in, 
808;  to  be  children  of,  denotes  descent,  8T1; 
propriety,  ib. ;  distinction,  ib. ;  residence,  ib. : 
constitution,  ib. ;  obligation,  A. ;  to  walk  in,  is 
to  walk  at  a  distance  from  darkness,  372 ;  m 
walk  boldly,  878 ;  ezemplarily,  ib. ;  dteorlUly. 
876 ;  directions  for  walking  in, «(. ;  not  aeoordiag 
to  opinion,  ib. ;  follow  the  light  of  the  word  fUly. 
377 ;  walk  above  the  woriki  and  earthly  Odngs. 
882 ;  walk  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  883 ;  motives 
to  walk  in,  384 ;  otherwise  we  walk  ondntifclly, 
as  disobedient  children,  dk. ;  croHQod'sdesifa, 
ib. ;  undermine  our  lu^ei»  ^. 

Ltvnio  BY  Fatth,  i.  174^ 

Livno  AS  Bteabobbs,  L  248. 

Liv^  as  strangers  in  the  world,  neeesaary  la 
order  to  driag  in  fUth,  i.  248. 

LoBD,  Tbb,  Bux^bb  ovbb  axx.  ii.  464. 

Lor^t  day,  and  other  holy  days,  Rmnanists  hol4 
not  to  be  proCsned  by  any  aota  of  wickedness. 
P.  212. 

Lor^t  prayer,  addressed  by  BoomBlals  to  saints, 
male  or  female,  P.  47. 

Lotino  all  things  to  gain  Christ*  what  Is  suant 
by,  L  206. 

LovB  or  Cbbist,  iii.  8. 

Lofve  of  God,  its  fireeness,  1. 888 ;  toChrlst,  a  Bkesa 
to  bear  up  under  the  cross,  481 ;  attained  aad 
maintained  by  thoughts  of  his  love  to  us,  488 ; 
of  God,  how  maniDested  to  sinner^  11.  41 ;  of 
Christ,  ardent,  transcendent,  everiascSng;  d^; 
to  Christ,  a  sign  we. are  In  him,  122;  to  tkt 
brethren,  want^,ofieji  disguised  as  seidfor  tmth, 
907 ;  to  God,  a  means  to  make  us  hato  ste,  233 ; 
to  God  and  Christ,  what  kind  of  ssay  be  in  hypo- 
crites, 209 ;  it  is  notingenooua,  nor  supcrfaiUTe. 
272 ;  an  act  of  sonl»wocshlp^  802 ;  of  QcnI.  losf 
clouded  from  the  world,  appean  ia  the  sending 
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of  Christ,  <b. ;  of  Christ,  appean  bj  his  exprM. 
sions.  ib. ;  his  thoughto,  ib. ;  by  what  he  has 
done  for  ns,  6 ;  bj  what  he  has  given  as,  8  ;  by 
his  suirerings  by  as,  11 ;  with  us,  12 ;  for  as,  A. ; 
is  Aree.  unchangeable,  incomprehensible,  14; 
miHpnlfled  by  the  consideration  of  who  are  the 
lored,  16 ;  and  who  is  the  lorer,  21 ;  and  of  the 
manner  of  the  love,  S6 ;  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  best  men  for  one  another,  A. ;  comprises, 
and  eminently  contains,  the  love  of  all  relations, 
•b. ;  is  perfect,  87  ,*  is  mpre  than  man's  lore  of 
himself  ib. ;  is  more  than  his  love  of  angels,  28 ; 
is  more  than  his  love  of  all  heaven  and  earth, 
20;  is  as  his  love  of  himself,  in  some  respects 
more,  80 ;  is  as  the  Father's  love  of  him,  86 ; 
Is  distlngaishing,  87 ;  personal,  38  ,*  how  men 
are  rendered  capable  of,  41 ;  its  greatness,  77 ; 
its  Areeness,  ib.  ;  should  excite  love  in  return, 
78 ;  a  great  love  and  most  extensive,  94 ;  free, 
96:  hutlng,  ib. ;  peerless,  ib. ;  cordial,  96 ;  aU- 
snffioient,  97;  to  God,  not  required  by  Ro- 
manists, P.  69 ;  neither  habitual,  ib. ;  nor 
actual,  68;  those  who  say  in  words  that  it  is 
neoessaxy,  neutralise  it,  66. 

LusU,  they  who  will  not  part  with,  cannot  be 
Christians,  i.  478;  reigning,  are  idols,  11.  8^0 ; 
how  men  make  their  gods,  812. 

Luther,  his  stumbling  before  his  conversion,  i.  802. 


Mav  it  NATvai  TJvwiLLno  to  Oomi  to  Gheist, 
i.  831. 

HasCs  IxsfrmonaicT  to  do  Aktthiho  or  Him- 
BMLr,  iL  101. 

Man,  the  most  debased  of  all  earthly  creatures,  i. 
14 ;  by  nature  Ihr  fh>m  Christ,  882 ;  in  reipect 
of  knowledge,  ib. ;  of  union,  ib. ;  of  participa- 
tion, 833 ;  of  converse,  ib. ;  without  Cnrist,  can 
do  nothing,  11. 102, 118 ;  alone  of  earthly  crea- 
tures, properly  capable  of  government,  460; 
nothing  in  him  to  attract  Christ's  love,  iU.  16. 

MarodliHtu,  bldiop  of  Rome,  condemned  as  an 
apostate,  i.  477. 

Mariutf  bishop  of  Arethusa,  an  example  of  con. 
aiatenoy,iL626. 

Martyrdom,  in  general  held  by  the  Romanists  to 
be  a  work  of  supererogation,  P.  117. 

Martyr§  suffered  ftir  less  than  Christ,  ilL  66. 

Marjf,  Queen,  her  persecution  permitted  as  a  ohas* 
tisement  for  not  carrying  out  the  Reformation 
begun  by  Edward  YI.,  i.  464. 

JfosSi  saeriflce  of,  its  horrid  wickedness,  ill.  61 ; 
the  onlv  public  service  the  Romish  laity  are 
ordinarily  obliged  to,  P.  9, 34 ;  only  presence  at 
it  required,  27 ;  no  attention  of  mind  needful 
faff  n ;  doctrine  of,  involves  the  dally  slaughter 
of  Christ,  140 ;  blasphemy  in  the  service  of  the 
offertory,  142. 

Meant,  ot  grace,  have  no  effloaey  of  themselves, 
ii.  112 ;  Qod  stands  in  no  need  of,  to  aeeomplish 
the  end  he  aims  at,  468. 

MedUation,  how  Ikr  hypocrites  may  us^  11. 200 ; 
not  inculcated  by  Romanists,  P.  40. 

Meretea,  providential,  are  amongst  Christfs  knock- 
ings  at  the  door  of  men's  hearts,  11.  63. 

Merqf  ot  Ood,  though  inflnite,  does  not  lead  him 
to  pardon  the  Impenitent,  1.  67 ;  the  object  of 
fldth,  76 ;  the  more  to  be  praised  and  admired, 
because  its  object  is  so  contemptible,  ii.  464 ; 
respects  misery  in  the  ohJect»  as  grace  respects 
unworthiness,  ilL  111. 

Meny-teai,  what  it  signified  respecting  God,  iU. 
112  ;  a  God  of  a  glorious  miaesty,  ib. ;  of  al- 
mighty power,  118 ;  of  hoUnen,  ib. ;  of  wisdom, 
ib, ;  of  omniscience,  114 ;  a  Ood  in  Christ,  116 ; 
a  God  reconciled,  116 ;  a  God  of  forgiveness,  ib. ; 
a  Ood  in  covenant,  117 ;  a  God  that  will  have 
communion  with  his  people,  118 ;  a  God  that 
hears  prayer,  ib. ;  a  God  preient  with  his  people, 
119 ;  a  God  that  wlU  shew  grace  and  mercy  to 
hU  people,  121. 

Mind^Unat,  an  aot  of  soul-worship,  IL  801. 

Minittert  are  sent  by  Christ,  i.  488 ;  inequaUty 
amongst,  the  first  step  to  the  papal  encroach- 
ments, 605 ;  how  may  M  guilty  of  their  people^s 
■ins,il.8»L 


Minittry,  one  main  end  of,  tooonvlnce  of  misery. 

Mirade,  what  it  is,  11. 112 ;  hypocrites  may  do,  246. 

Mitery  of  man  without  Christ,  its  elements,  L  3 ; 
not  only  unable  to  free  ourselves  from,  but  In- 
sensible of,  7 ;  of  man  by  nature,  iL  47 ;  is  In 
possession  of  Satan,  ib. ;  under  the  curse  of  the 
taw,  48 ;  under  the  wrath  of  God,  40  ;  under  the 
sentence  of  condemnation,  ib. ;  near  the  con- 
fines of  hell,  ib. ;  of  man  without  Christ,  118. 

MUrt  of  the  Romish  bishops,  wliat  it  is  said  to 
signify,  P.  68. 

Monks,  not  ordinarily  allowed  to  read  the  Bible. 
P.  66. 

Morality,  hypocrites  may  go  fiur  In,  ii.  286. 

Mortal  tint,  reduced  by  the  Romanists  to  seven,  P. 
84  ;  true  repentance  not  necessary  for,  ib  ; 
standard  of,  placed  so  high,  that  It  Is  scarcely 
possible  to  commit,  18)) :  reduced  to  seven,  ib  ; 
covetousness,  181 ;  pride,  184 ;  vain-glory,  186 ; 
acedia,  or  aversion  to  divine  things,  188 ;  anger, 
189 ;  envy,  190 ;  gtUa,  comprehending  gluttony 
and  drunkenness,  191. 

MortifioaHon,  a  kind  of  martyrdom,  L  480. 


Natural  men  fltr  from  Christ,  i.  882,  ii-  M ;  and 
therefore  miserable,  i.  833,  11.  47  ;  consent  not 
lo  accept  Christ  on  the  terms  on  which  he  is 
offered,  ib. ;  are  under  the  power  of  Satan,  ib  ; 
impotency,  what  it  is.  104 ;  men,  what  prepara- 
tory acto  they  may  do.  In  order  to  receive  bene- 
fit  by  Christ,  131 ;  make  idols  of  themselves, 
808  ;  things  are  ordered  and  ruled  by  CK>d,  459. 

Net^ipenct,  the  cause  of  many  men's  ruin,  it  242. 

NKW  CESATUBI,  TBI.  IL  3. 

Ifew  areature,  he  who  is  not,  no  privilege  or  reli- 
gious duty  will  avail  him,  11. 6 ;  wants  faith,  ib  ; 
is  not  in  Christ,  «6. ;  can  do  no  good,  ib. ;  man  is 
made  when  the  Lord  creates  new  and  gracious 
qualities  in  his  whole  soul,  7 ;  not  a  common 
work  but  a  creation,  8 ;  not  any  Innovating 
humour,  ib. ;  not  merely  a  restraint  of  the  old 
man,  ib. ;  not  moral  virtues,  or  good  nature,  9 ; 
not  outward  conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  ib. ; 
not  a  partial  change  of  the  Inward  man,  ib. ;  is 
a  making  of  the  soul  new  in  aU  Itsfsoultles,  10 ; 
in  the  understanding.  Judgment,  and  assent,  11 ; 
valuations,  12;  designs,  13;  inventions,  14; 
reasonings,  16 ;  thoughts,  17 ;  consultations,  18 ; 
in  the  will,  19 ;  iU  inclinations,  ib  ;  Intentions, 
SO;  fhaitions,  21;  elections,  28;  consents,  24; 
applications,  26 ;  resolves,  ib. ;  means  and  ordi- 
nances for  becoming,  29 ;  special  duties  of  those 
who  are,  82. 

Oatkt,  Romanist  methods  of  evading  the  obliga- 
gatlon  of,  P.  204 ;  none  can  bind  them,  209. 

Obedienee,  threefold,  negative,  positive,  and  pas- 
sive, U.  281 ;  how  tax  hypocrites  may  go  in, «. ; 
blind,  accounted  best  by  Romanists,  P.  68. 

Oeeationino  the  sins  of  others,  makes  us  partakers 
of  them,  U.  838 ;  may  be  by  evil  example,  ib. ; 
by  the  offensive  use  of  things  indifferent,  ib. ; 

Sf  scandalous  sins,  either  in  Judgment  or  prac- 
ce.  839 ;  by  provoking,  ib. ;  ensnaring,  ib. ; 
leading  into  temptations,  840 ;  shewing  oppor- 
tunities to  sin,  ib, ;  affording  matter  of  sin.  ib.  ; 
not  removing  occasions  of  sin,  ib. ;  authorising, 

QUfenee,  of  two  kinds,  given  and  taken,  L  468 ;  fear 
of  giving,  an  occasion  of  suffering,  ib. 

Offer,  Chrises,  of  himself  is  to  men,  not  angels,  11. 
86 ;  to  sinners,  ib. ;  to  enemies,  87 ;  is  of  his  love, 
41 ;  himself,  42 ;  his  blood,  46. ;  his  oomfbrts,  43 ; 
his  glory  and  kingdom,  ib. 

Offertory  of  the  mass,  a  blasphemous  service,  P. 
142. 

Q0ke«,  of  Christ,  dijaets  of  telth,  L  182 ;  oivU  and 
ecclesiastical,  those  who  put  insulBclent  men 
into^  are  accessory  to  their  miscarriages,  IL  841. 

Omittion,  sins  of,  are  heinous,  and  expose  to  the 
curse  of  God,  IL  620. 

OsM^pctence,  in  what  sense  it  may  be  said  to  be- 
long to  a  Christian,  ill.  6. 

Opening  to  Christ,  urged  by  several  motives,  IL 
84 ;  what  It  is  not»  80, 90. 
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OfiinioH,  evil  of  ^imlklng  according  to,  il.  S7ft. 
VrtUnaneei  are  sauctifled  and  nuule  effectual  by 

the  righteoiuneu  of  Christ,  L  316 ;  how  we  most 

UM  in  Older  to  the  making  as  new  creatures,  it. 

29 ;  a  special  means  towards  fruitfolness,  436 ; 

not  an  end,  bat  a  means,  i87. 
Obioikal  Sim,  L  8. 
Oriffinal  Sin,  the  ground  of  a  sinner's  humiliation, 

L  8 ;  to  be  repented  of,  89. 
OwiraBSHip,  THB  Losi/s,  or  ALL  TanroB,  am  In- 

DUOmurr  from  BABTBLT-MnfDIDHBSS,  i.  30}. 

Ovmenhip,  of  Ood  extends  to  all  things,  1.  866 ; 
founded  upon  his  creating  and  upholding  them, 
870 ;  iiartlcniars  of,  872 ;  in  what  sense  we  may 
be  said  to  have  of  the  things  which  we  reckon 
ours,  876 ;  of  Ood,  a  motiTe  to  thankfulness, 
887  ;  to  self-dedication,  891  ;  to  patience,  407  ; 
to  hnmiUty,  409 ;  to  self-denUl,  412 ;  to  con- 
tentment, 414 ;  an  encouragement  to  all,  422. 


Panistt,  rest  in  the  work  done,  without  respect  to 
the  manner  of  doing  it,  i.  448 ;  how  church 
goTemment  is  depraved  among,  ii.  218 ;  their 
strictest  Ikst  a  feast,  compared  with  the  best 
fare  of  the  Rssenes,  284 

Paradde,  is  both  a  pleader  and  a  comforter,  a 
comforting  pleader  and  a  pleading  comfbrter, 
1.909. 

PardoH  of  sin,  bestowed  wkm  we  repent,  not  be- 
eauu  we  repent,  i.  20. 

Parents,  who  neglect  the  Instruction  of  their 
children,  compMed  to  tiie  ostrich,  i.  260 ;  how 
they  may  be  guilty  of  their  children's  sin,  11.  851. 

PABTAKBB8  WITH  0THKB8  IX  TBBIB  SiXB,  GHILDBBV 

or  Ood  should  mot  bb,  IL  884. 

PoBmM  on  the  ignorance  of  bishops,  P.  69. 

Patieneef  the  exercise  of,  and  advantages  by, 
i.  407 ;  a  great  support  under  the  cross,  and 
how  to  be  attained,  601 ;  under  afflictions  a 
duty,ii  289. 

Paul,  before  his  conTersion,  probably  ascribed  the 
miracles  of  Christ  to  the  working  of  Satan, 
1. 162  ;  yet  was  not  guilty  of  the  unpardonable 
sin,  168 ;  his  different  carrtase  in  things  in- 
different, donbtftil,  and  necessary,  248;  his 
grounds  of  confidence  in  the  flesh,  249. 

Penanoe,  admitted  by  the  Romanists  not  to  be  a 
aacriflce  of  Christ's  instituaon,  P.  101. 

People  of  God,  more  pecuUariy  under  his  gorem- 
ment,  U  480. 

Perjury^  according  to  the  Bomanlsts,  a  virtue  in 
many  cases,  P.  i84. 

PtnetxUion  is  through  the  malice  of  8atan,  i.  466 ;  « 
the  enmity  of  the  world.  467 ;  permitted  by  Ood, 
to  distinirnish  true  disciples  from  hypocrites 
and  pretenders,  lb. ;  to  exhibit  his  disciptesf 
Ikithftilness  and  affection  to  him,  ib. ;  for  the 
advancement  of  grace,  468  ;  to  take  us  off  firom 
the  world,  469 ;  to  tame  the  flesh,  A. ;  to  en- 
dear heaven  to  us,  A. ;  must  be  preoajred  for, 
before  it  comes,  479 ;  endured  by  Christ,  601. 

PeneeuUm,  are  no  Christians,  i.  472. 

PhariMea  wore  broad  hats  to  shade  their  eyes 
fh>m  the  sight  of  tempution,  ii.  282. 

Pkocton,  fSorty-flve  times  governor  of  Athens,  hlB 
firugality,  il.  279. 

Piety  and  godliness,  hypocrites  may  go  Cur  in  the 
acts  of,  U.  287. 

Pleoiwref,  sinful,  must  be  parted  with,  i.  120. 

Poor,  relief  of,  not  a  duty  by  the  Bomish  system, 
except  in  cases  which  can  never  occur,  P.  267. 

Popet,  not  required  to  be  able  to  read,  P.  48 ;  not 
required  to  be  divines,  60 ;  might  determino 
virtue  to  be  vicious,  and  vice  to  be  virtuous,  and 
the  church  would  be  bound  to  hold  it  so  ^Bel- 
larmine).  121 ;  can  make  sin  to  be  no  sin,  287 ; 
can  dissolve  the  obligation  of  oathsand  vows,  288. 

Power  of  Ood  to  help  his  people,  easily,  ilL  188 ; 
instantly,  ib. ;  irresistibly,  A. ;  advantageously, 
189. 

Powert  of  heaven,  the  greatest  of  them  subject  to 
God's  government,  IL  461 ;  of  hell,  how  God 
rules  over  them,  ib. 

Praiae,  or  blessing  of  Ood,  consists  in  acknow- 
ledging  that  to  be  Qod's  which  is  his,  L  866. 


Pbat  fob  Bvbbtthibg,  it  172. 
Pbavbb,  FAnv  ur,  L  197. 

Prayer,^  means  of  attaining  Ihith,  L  157;  ef  an 
unbeliever,  not  so  sinftil  as  bis  not  pimylnig,  168 ; 
a  necessary  duty,  160  ;  what  it  is,  160  ;  ii.  178 ; 
eneouzafements  tounbelieven  to  pny  fbrlUtfa, 
L  161 ;  pleas  which  a  sensible  sinnw  may  use, 
166 ;  what  it  is  to  pmy  in  fldth,  197 ;  may  be 
heard,  yet  the  thing  piaved  for  not  granted,  or 
the  thing  may  be  granted,  and  yet  not  in  answer 
to  the  prayer,  201 ;  enoouragemenU  to  Ihith  in, 
202 ;  dlrectiona  to  prevent  doubting  in,  «. ;  is 
God's  ordinance,  211 ;  has  many  timnscendent 
privileges  ascribed  to  it  in  Scripture,  A.;  iwtare 
and  dignity  of,  an  argument  to  oonllrm  teith, 
«. ,-  is  the  Lord's  deUght,  212 ;  hearing  o^  is 
glorious  to  God,  214 ;  others'  snoeeas  in,  an  en- 
couragement to  Ihith,  ib. ;  never  wholly  denied, 
ib. ;  usually  more  than  answered,  ib. ;  may  be 
in  fklth,  though  we  be  not  confident  that  the 
very  thing  asked  shall  be  granted,  216 ;  varioos 
ways  in  which  it  may  be  answered,  218 ;  may  be 
heard,  though  not  answered  presenay,  219 ;  the 
disoouiageraent  removed  from  weakness  in,  292 ; 
the  sinAilneas  of;  considered,  224 ;  how  we  may 
know  when  we  pray  in  fkith,  226 ;  a  duty  in- 
cumbent on  the  unr^penerate,  Ii.  81 ;  two  prin- 
cipal parts  of,  petition  and  thank^vlng^  172 ; 
should  be  much  and  often,  176 ;  earefU,  17T ; 
earnest,  178 ;  spiritual,  ib. ;  in  lUth,  181 ;  what 
is  meant  by  praying  in  the  Spirit,  1 79 ;  Bsotives 
to  excite  to,  181 ;  most  hononiabie  to  God,  A ; 
mostadvantageons  to  us,  182 ;  availablein  every. 
thing,  ib.;  to  be  improved  for  the  disoovcry  of 
sin,  221 ;  hypoorites  may  be  much  and  alee. 
tlonate  in,  987;  encouragement  to  hope, for 
gracious  answen  to,  finom  the  consideration  of 
Christ's  intercession,  iU.  160 ;  ftunily,  cashiered 
by  the  Romanists  firom  the  rank  of  IThrittto 
duties,  P.  41;  mental,  acknowledgod  a  duty, 
but  held  to  be  enough  if  perfotmed  once  in  a 
lifetime,  42 ;  prescribed  as  a  punishment,  4k 
Prayertf  of  God's  ancient  people  nre  vtrtaaUy 

promises  to  us,  L  188. 
Prayo^iiest,  honourable  to  God,  IL ISI ;  adran- 

tageous  to  us,  182. 
Praying  and  believing,  the  life,  breath  of  a 
quickened  soul,  L  827;  discouragement  in, 
answered  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  A. 
iVeackers,  were  golden  whenchalices  wen  w^sodea, 
and  wooden  when  chalicea  were  golden,  L  608. 
Preaciking,  or  hearing,  not  required  by  RTanlitflt 

P.  86. 

Preparatory  aots  fbr  receiving  Christ,  iL  181  ; 

knowledge  ot  men's  sinftilness  and  misery  by 

*   nature,  ib. ;  and  of  our  own  in  partionlar,  A. ; 

deaira  of  deliverance,  ib. ;  belieT  that  Obrist 

alona  can  deliver;   diligent  use  of  ontward 

means,  ib. ;  outward  reformatton,  ib. ;  these 

acta  may  be  done  by  one  oat  of  Christ,  183 ; 

thouffh  not  certainty,  yet  probabllily  that  Ihcoe 

wiU  bring  to  Christy  184 ;  these  not  thecaMe  of 

conversion,  nor  even  necessary  antecedents, 

186 ;  yet  never  in  vain,  ib. 

Preeenee.  God's,  with  hU  people,  ilL  119 ;  is  tnH- 

special,  grseions,  glorlMu^  aU-anfiMent, 

imng,  ib. 

,  an  impediment  to  flath,  L 108;  dis> 
tingufshed  flrom  fUth,  ib. ;  different  in  their 
rise,  ib. ;  in  their  object,  16. ;  in  their  grounds^ 
106;  in  their  effects,  106;  in  their  properties^  |08l 
Pride,  a  moat  absurd  and  ridiculous  evil,  L  40a ; 
a  perverse  and  desperate  malady,  410 ;  a  trans- 
cendent weakness,  A. 
iVteitikood  of  Christ,  superior  to  the  legal.  UL 148. 
Priette,  Romish,  need  not  have  any  knowledge  of 

the  Scriptures,  P.  66. 
Pbivatb  Wobshif,  Pubuo  to  bb  pbbpbbbbb  bb- 

roBB,iiL187. 
iVt«a«0«,perfoinianoei^  eiUoyments,ttsaleaB  with- 
out Christ,  i.  276. 
'Pro6a6Je  grounds,'  make  a^y  sin  lawftU.  aeeord- 

inff  to  the  Romanist  doctrine,  P.  242. 
Prodipal,  an  emblem  of  a  sinner,  both  in  his  ftJl 
and  his  recovery  by  fUth,  L  66 ;  his  unwcflhi- 
ness  did  not  hinder  hia  aocqttaaoe,  129. 
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IX 


/Vq/iifM  persons,  who  are,  11.  204 ;  those  who 
commit  firross  acts  of  wickedness,  <b. ;  those  who 
neglect  and  slight  the  worship  of  Ood  In  pobllo 
or  prlYate,  ib. 

Pro/BM$iom  to  be  held  Cut.  ill.  08;  firmly  ib. ; 
affectionatelj,  00  ;  openly,  ib.  ;  entirely,  ib. ; 
difDcultles  of  holding,  ib, 

Bro/euorty  the  sad  condition  of  manr,  ii.  72. 

Promiae*  of  Ood,  objects  of  (Uth,  i.  76, 187 ;  as  the 
dishes  wherein  Christ,  the  bread  of  life,  is  «et 
before  Ikith.  70 ;  some  cdtadltlonal,  others  abso- 
lute, 154 ;  ii.  65 ;  how  to  be  ImproTed,  L  180  ; 
giro  encouragement  to  faith  in  prayer,  213 ; 
their  midtitade,  uniTersalltj,  obligement,  ib  ; 
most  be  treasured  up,  241 ;  all  made  upon  ac- 
count of  Chrises  righteousness,  311;  are  all 
articles  erf  the  corenant  of  grace.  111.  183 ;  though 
made  on  special  occasions,  may  be  applied  on 
others^  134 ;  will  be  performed  when  seasonable, 
185. 

Properijf,  to  be  laid  out  and  employed  for  Ood,  I. 
307 ;  how  it  is  not  so  employed,  ib. ;  equity  and 
adrantage  of  so  employing,  300 ;  danger  of 
negleetang  so  to  employ,  400. 

Propriety,  how  we  may  be  said  to  hare  In  the 
things  we  enjoy,  1.  376. 

Pratperity,  not  good  for  eril  men,  11.  465. 

Providence  of  Ood,  affords  many  encoun^iements 
to  taith  in  prayer,  i.  210. 

Providenee$,  Ood's,  should  be  obserred,  i.  16. 

PUBUO  WOBSHIP  TO  BE  paBFBBBSD  BBrOBB  PBI- 
TATS,  iU.  187. 

PuniakmenU,  Ood  can  turn  what  we  most  Talue 
ittto^ifwe8in,iL40O. 


Quaken,  a  deluded  generation,  bare  an  appear- 
anoe  of  some  contempt  for  the  world,  IL  270. 


Seal  worship  of  God  not  necessary  in  the  Church 

of  Rome,  P.  0. 
Retuon,  is  rectified  In  the  new  creature,  IL  15 ; 

corruption  of  in  the  natural  man,  16. 
Bepeneraticn,  by  some  thought  needless,  1.  886  ; 

whether  the  regenerate  may  be  guilty  of  soul- 
idolatry,  11.  306. 
Sqoieino  In  the  Lord,  a  ground  of  freedom  firom 

anxious  cares,  ii.  187. 
SekUion  betwixt  Ood  and  his  people,  the  food  of 

Ihith,  1. 177. 
BekUiona  of  what  Ood  has  done  for  his  people, 

are  rirtually  promises  of  what  he  will  do  for 


them,  L  188. 
ielic$,  Bon 


Relic$,  Bomlsh  worship  of,  P.  123 ;  absurdities  to 
which  it  leads,  125  ;  enormous  number  of  pre- 
tended, 127. 

BeOifionM,  may  be  measured  by  the  worship  they 
prescribe,  F.  34  ;  by  this  test  Bomaniam  con- 
demned, ib. 

Bdiihoue  duties,  to  be  performed  by  the  nnoon- 
▼erted,  IL  115. 

BBPBjrrAMCB.  i.  16. 

Baaentanee,  an  eTangelical  duty,  1. 17;  taught  by 
Ohiist,  ib. ;  excluded  by  the  covenant  of  works, 
ib.  ;  required  In  the  gospel,  ib. ;  preached  by 
the  apostles,  ib. ;  was  the  end  of  Ohrlstfs  com- 
ing, 18 ;  purchased  by  his  death,  ib. ;  has  eTan- 
gelical promises,  ib. ;  is  urged  upon  erangelical 
grounds,  ib. ;  is  the  condition  of  erangelical 
mercy,  U>. ;  Is  confirmed  by  the  seal  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  <6. ;  Is  a  fundamental  of 
Christianity,  10 ;  is  the  way  to  life,  ib. ;  direc- 
tions for  the  practice  of,  ib ;  cannot  make  amends 
for  sin,  20  ;  not  only  above  the  power  of  nature, 
but  eontnrj  to  it,  21 ;  is  accepted  through 
Christ,  ib. ;  without  it  men  must  perish,  24 ; 
wherein  it  consists,  25  ;  in  sorrow  for  sin,  ib.  ; 
hatred  of  sin,  26 ;  forsaking  sin,  27 ;  must  be 
even  for  sins  unknown,  30  ;  for  sins  before,  and 
aina  after,  conversion,  and  for  natural  cormp. 
tion,  32 ;  is  an  imputed  grace,  and  is  to  be  in 
constant  operation,  33;  considerations  to  en- 
force, 40  ;  without  it  all  enjoymenta  are  cursed, 
66  ;  all  sin  is  unpardoned,  56 ;  all  ordinances 
ineffectual,  ib. ;  CFod  U  an  enemy,  ib. ;  jUBtice 
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is  nnaatlsfled,  ib. ;  wrath  is  unavoidable,  ib. ; 
death  is  terrible,  ib. ;  hell  is  certain,  ib.  ;  hopes 
of  heaven  are  delusive,  ib. ;  danger  of  delaying, 
57 ;  how  it  is  unpleasing,  61 ;  is  the  gift  of  God, 
11. 100 ;  danger  of  deferring,  ib. ;  of  hypocritea, 
its  defectiveness,  269 ;  not  necessary  by  the 
Romanist  doctrine,  P.  82  ;  not  for  original  sin, 
ib.  ;  nor  for  venial  sins,  83  ;  for  mortal  sins  may 
be  put  off  tiU  death,  87  ;  and  then  it  may  be 
without  sorrow  for  sin,  00 ;  or  with  a  sUght 
sorrow.  02. 

RaervatUm,  mental,  not  peculiar  to  the  Jesuits, 
P.  206. 

RaionnUion  of  ourselves  to  Ood,  wherein  it  con- 
sists, L  301 ;  motives  to  induce  us  to,  ii.  476. 

Beaohttion,  is  an  act  of  soul-worship,  ii.  301. 

BeveiatioHSBiid  viaions,  not  peculiar  to  the  godly, 
11.245. 

SetteiHfe  must  be  exercised  against  sin.  ii.  231. 

BiGHTBOnSKBSS  Of  CBBIST,  J08TIFI0ATIOH  BY  THB, 

L  273> 
BighUotuneUt  men's  resting  In  their  own,  a  hin- 
drance to  truefklth,  1. 123 ;  personal,  cannot  be 
ihe  ground  of  juatiflcation.  271 ;  of  Christ,  more 
exceUent  than  that  of  man  in  innocence,  272  ; 
attolnable  by  ft^ith,  ib. ;  is  eternal,  ib. ;  which 
is  of  the  law,  what  it  is,  277  ;  why  it  cannot 
Justify,  278;  confidence  In,  the  ruin  of  many, 
280 ;  different  forms  of;  281 ;  who  they  are  that 
have  confidence  in  their  own.  300;  of  Christ, 
called  of  felth,  301 ;  of  God,  302  ;  how  we  come 
to  have,  308 ;  Its  imputaUon  does  not  supersede 
the  necessity  of  repentance  and  obedience,  8»i4 ; 
of  what  use  and  advantage  to  us,  805 ;  through 
it  U  the  pardon  of  sin,  ib. ;  acceptance  of  our 
persona,  806 ;  grace,  and  the  continuance  of  it, 
807 ;  the  wiU  and  the  power  to  obey,  308 ; 
interest  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  ib. ;  and  in 
the  promises,  311 ;  deliverance  from  the  con- 
demning power  of  the  Uw,  313  ;  the  ei^oyment 
and  efiicacy  of  ordinances,  315  ;  improvement 
of  temporal  eAJoyments,  316;  blessing  in  affiic- 
ttons  and  death,  810  ;  turns  the  Uw  into  a  gos- 
pel to  the  beUever,  315 ;  who  they  are  who 
deny,  821 ;  those  who  deny  the  satisitotion  of 
Christ  (the  Socinians),  ib. ;  who  deny  the  suffi- 
ciency of  it  (Romanists),  ib. ;  who  deny  the 
imputation  of  it  (Arminians),  ib. ;  who  deny  it 
in  effect,  while  they  profess  it  in  words,  322  ; 
the  necessity  ot  ib. ;  how  to  get  an  interest  in, 
823 ;  how  to  be  Improved,  326 ;  what  kind  is 
InsuiBcient  to  salvation,  IL  205 ;  a  negative 
righteousness.  O. ;  a  moral  righteousness^  206 ; 
a  reUglouB  righteonaneaa,  ib.  ;  how  Christ's  la 
imputed  to  us,  iii.  62. 
Borne,  church  o^  real  worship  of  God  not  neces- 
sary in,  P.  0 ;  Christian  knowledge  not  necessary 
in,  47 ;  love  of  God  needless  in,  62;  saving  or 
Justifying  ftdth  not  required.  75 ;  no  necessity  of 
true  repentance,  82 ;  hoUness  of  life,  and  the 
exercise  of  (Jhristian  virtues,  no  necessity  for, 
1C3 ;  many  heinous  crimes  accounted  virtues  or 
necessary  duUes,  122;  exceeding  great  and 
many  crimes  are  but  venial  Ikulta,  143 ;  many 
enormous  crimes  accounted  no  sins  at  all,  100  ; 
good  works  made  unnecessary,  26a 
Bomanitm,  iU  practical  divinity  as  bad  aa  its 

doctrinal,  P.  8. 
BomaniHa,  some  have  acknowledged  the  pr«i^ 
lence  of  pernicious  doctrines  among  them,  P.  8 ; 
are  wont  to  disown  their  own  doctrine,  5 ;  re- 
quired to  believe  aU  that  the  church  teaches* 
yet  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  it  doea 
teach,  P.  48. 
Rui.18  OVKB  ALL,  Thb  Lobd,  IL  454. 
JivU,  includes  authority,  power.andactual  govern- 
ing, Ii.  455  ;  Ood's  Is  over  all,  ib. ;  both  heaven 
and  earth,  ib  ;  aU  the  parts  thereof,  456  ;  both 
great  things  and  small,  ib, ;  all  beluga  and  all 
motions,  ib. ;  both  actions  and  events,  457 ;  both 
the  substance  and  the  circumstances  of  thinga 
aitd  actions,  ib. ;  both  ends  and  means,  ib. ;  not 
only  things  orderly,  but  those  which  seem  moat 
conftised,  459 ;  both  things  neoenary  and  things 
contingent  or  casual,  ib. ;  both  good  and  evil, 
460 ;  both  things  natural  and  things  voluntary, 

li 
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ib  ;  Is  Boprenie,  A. ;  abwlnto,  401 ;  imtiBtlble, 
402 ;  perfect^  ib. ;  is  orer  all  at  once,  ik. ;  is 
easj,  463  ;  is  conUnnal,  ib. ;  an  enooaiigement 
to  his  people,  486. 
Rulei,  God  not  confined  to,  iL  201. 


Sabbalk,  how  to  be  sanetifled,  according  to  Ro- 
manlsts,  P.  114. 

Sttbbatkrbreakino,  dlsgoised  as  gospel  Uberty,  IL 
207. 

JSaarawtents,  not  held  bjRoinanlsts  to  be  neeessarj, 
except  for  once,  P.  86 ;  some  for  the  dead  and 
others  for  the  liring,  8ft. 

SicainoB,  CBauTs,  iiL  47. 

Saeri^lcet,  nnder  the  law,  were  either  eacharlstical 
or  propitiatory,  IiL  48,  71 ;  Ghrlstfs  was  of  ex- 
piation, 40;  all  that  was  essential  to  such  a 
sacriilce.  fonnd  in  this,  61 ;  the  sin  of  the  offen- 
der, whether  a  parUcalar  person  or  the  people, 
laid  upon  theyictim,  ib. ;  the  penalty  due  to  the 
transgressor  nnder  the  law  inflicted  on  the  sacri- 
fice, 68 ;  the  victim  suffered  instead  of  the  sinner, 
64 ;  made  satisfection  to  God  for  the  sin,  66 ; 
put  away  ciTil  guilt  ftom  the  ofiierer,  60 ;  f^eed 
from  CiTil  guilt,  76  ;  fhm  ceremonial  guilt,  ib. ; 
but  not  fh>m  spirltoal  guilt,  except  typically, 
76. 

Sainti  in  Berlptore  repented  of  original  sin  (in- 
stances, Dand  and  Paul),  L  41 ;  invocation  of; 
began  with  simple  commemoration,  605 ;  there 
is  sin  in  their  best  serriees,  li.  114. 

Samaritan,  the  good,  a  figure  of  Christ,  iii.  82. 

Satan,  his  two  paths,  prolSuieness  and  self-confi- 
dence, i  280>;  how  men  make  him  their  god, 
ii.812. 

Satitfaetion,  made  by  Christ  fbr  us,  cannot  be 
without  the  in^utatfon  of  his  sufferings  and 
death  to  us,  i.  2b7 ;  how  made  by  sacrifice,  IiL 
66. 

Satd,  king,  most  impartial  in  Justice,  thoogh 
otherwise  a  hypocrite,  li.  287. 

Secrecy  of  sin,  cannot  conceal  it  tnm  God,  IL  471. 

Secundm,  his  stedlkstness  in  the  persecution 
under  Diocletian,  L  476. 

Sbbxiho  muiT,  CinusT,  akd  nxniiio  voirs,  iL  886. 

Se^f-denial,  promoted  by  considering  God  as  the 
owner  of  all,  L  412 ;  as  to  our  own  Judgments,  ib. ; 
oor  wills,  413  ;  our  ends,  ib. ;  our  interests,  ib. ; 
our  business  and  employments,  ib. ;  our  posses- 
sions, 414 ;  to  be  constantly  practised,  484 ;  con- 
sists In  denying  our  own  worth  and  excellence, 
«&  ;  our  own  Judgment  and  wisdom,  A. ;  our 
own  reasonings,  ib. ;  our  own  wills,  ib. ;  our 
own  inclinations,  485 ;  our  own  interest,  ib. ; 
how  explained  by  Bellarmine,  P.  116. 

Se^-cnminatian.  obstacles  to,  a  211 ;  self-lore, 
*b. ;  subtlety,  ib. ;  pride,  212 ;  interest,  ib. ;  the 
Judgment  or  example  of  those  whom  we  rerer. 
ence,  213 ;  dissensionB,  114  ;  pr^udice  agiUnst 
those  who  tell  us  of  our  sins,  ib. ;  the  exceeding 
vileness  of  others,  216. 

Sdf-love,  an  obstacle  to  self-examination,  iL  211 ; 
makes  men  mistake  the  condition  of  their 
souls,  248. 

Setf-rigkteoutneu,  an  Impediment  to  fhith,  L  12S ; 
is  imperfect,  «. ;  is  no  righteousness,  124 ;  is 
unrighteousness  125;  those  who  rest  in,  are 
enemies  to  all  righteousness,  126 ;  marks  of,  800. 

Service,  only  acceptable  in  Christ,  L  21 ;  of  men 
cannot  be  accepted  wbUe  they  are  out  of  Christ, 
276 ;  the  power  and  the  will  to  render  any  to 
God,  is  ftom  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  808. 

8iK,  Orioikal  L  8. 

SiNB,  Gbildrir  or  God  sbovld  hot  bb  Pabtaxbbs 
wiTB  Otbibs  IB,  U.  884, 

Sin,  a  propensity  to  all,  is  more  or  less  In  every 
own,  L  6 ;  original  not  an  excuse  for,  but  an 
aggravation  of,  actual,  7  ;  is  more  sinfttl  thi^n 
any  actual,  or.  In  some  sense,  than  all  actual 
transgressions  put  together,  8;  its  injury 
infinite,  and  cannot  be  satisfied  for  ^  a 
finite  creature,  21 ;  sorrow  for  must  be  hcartv. 
*iS  ■•  !i^^J^^^'  ?  '  ^^"^  «'  ^  '^•U  gronndeS 
«iffS;«^•  «?1^««»U  «. ;  irreconcilably  ib. 
rcsoIuUon  to  forsake  must  be  eflfectual  and 


strong,  ib. ;  hnpartlal,  28;  an  pardoned  on  the 


first  act  of  fslth  and  repentance,  30 ; 
for,  should  be  more  than  for  outward  aflUetieBs, 
84  ;  effects  of,  some  concern  os  only,  some  both 
God  and  us,  87  ;  original,  is  eltlier  impotcd  or 
inherent,  80 ;  each  of  them  to  be  repented  ct, 
according  to  iu  nature,  40 ;  no  creatare  ever 
got,  or  can  get,  advantage  by,  40 ;  the  least  is 
fnfinf 


elv  evil,  and  deserves  infinite 
ment,  60  ;  cannot  be  expiated  withoat  Infinite 
sattsfhotlon,  61 ;  is  the  cause  of  all  misery,  ik. ; 
is  the  souTs  greatest  misery,  62, 851 ;  Is  Gofs 
greatest  adversary,  63 ;  agalnat  the  Holy  Gbost, 
what  it  is  not,  and  what  it  is,  147 ;  the  Lord 
concerned  not  to  let  dn  go  unpunished,  282 ; 
Ito  giest  evU,  886 ;  U  the  worst  we  can  poarifaly 
do  against  the  greatest  beneteotor,  •»  ;  is  an 
abusing  of  the  good  things  of  God  against  him- 
self, 886 ;  danger  of,  since  we  cannot  make 
sattsfsction  for  the  iAiurv  we  do^  887 ;  Is  the 
cause  of  suilerlng,  468 ;  discovery  of  liie  heia- 
ousness  of,  li.  60;  how  we  may  be  gnflty  ef 
other  men's,  206 ;  its  disguises,  207  ;  some  are 
mothers,  giving  life,  strength,  and  motkm  to 
many  others,  208 ;  what  els  sirs  are  spceially  to 
be  opposed,  200;  mother  sins,  208 ;  these  we 
are  most  subject  to,  209  ;  the  sins  of  ^e  times, 
ib. ;  those  whidi  are  less  disgraccltal  amongst 
professon,  ib. ;  those  for  which  the  Lord  Judges 
and  aflliets,  210 ;  opposition  to,  must  be  uni- 
versal, 228 ;  how  to  be  mortified,  284 ;  of  others, 
partaken  of  by  practising  the  like  evil,  S3C ; 
by  concurrence,  though  it  be  bat  partial, 
by  occasioning,  388 ;  by  causing,  842 ;  by  coi 
nancing.  844;  by  not  hindering.  848:  ag 
knowledge,  its  heinousness,  4oO ;  ita  criminality, 
as  against  the  supreme  Ruler,  468 ;  iu  danger, 
469 ;  ito  unreasonableness,  ib. ;  the  least,  de- 
serves everlasting  wrath,  518  ;  none  abeolately 
little,  610 ;  not  omissions  of  dnty,  690 ;  asr 
secret  sins,  ib, ;  nor  idle  words,  «  ;  ner  vain 
thoughts,  621 ;  nor  moti<«s  to  sin  without  oos- 
sent,  ib. ;  small,  have  in  them  something  of 
atheism,  620 ;  of  idolatry,  627 ;  of  murder,  ib. 
the  least  is  a  violation  of  the  whole  law.  528: 
is  the  object  of  infinite  hatred,  630 ;  in  the  least 
against  God,  there  is  more  provocation  Oaa  la 
the  greatest  injuries  against  men,  681 ;  the 
least  requires  infinite  satitfsctton.  ib. ;  the 
least  U  now  punished  In  hell,  882 ;  the  lesst  b 
worse  than  the  greatest  suffering,  538 ;  Is  trea- 
son, adultei7,  murder,  IiL  12  ;  of  salnta  more 
heinous  than  of  renrobatea,  A. ;  original,  de- 
clared by  Council  of  Trent  to  be  not  only  par> 
doned,  but  abolished  by  baptism,  P.  82. 

Sineeritf,  not  to  be  inferred  fhnn  extraordlnaiT 
acts  or  gifts,  iL  297 ;  nor  tnm  ewtrj  inward 
act,  though  holy  and  spiritual,  208. 

Sif^ftilneu  of  outward  acts,  derived  fhan  inward 
and  unlawful  motives,  U.  206. 

SiBBBBS,  ChBIBI'S  GBAOIOUS  iBVTTAnOB  TO,  ii.  3i 

SlBBBBS,  UbOOBVBBTBD,  ABB  DaBXBBBS,  li.  855. 

SiBBBBB  ITKDSB  TBB  OUBSB,  IL  617. 

SlBBBBS,  CHBiai^s  Dtibo  roB,  tlL  68. 

Sinners,  Impenitent,  nnder-estiaate  their  siafid- 
ness,  1.  28  ;  unwilling  to  come  to  Christ,  SU ; 
reasons  of  their  unwillingness,  336  ;  think  they 
have  come  already,  ib. ;  do  not  fully  apprehend 
their  need  of  him,  ib. ;  too  busy  to  come  to  htan, 
386  ;  will  not  part  with  sin,  387  ;  are  possesied 
with  pr^ndice  against  him,  888 ;  their  hearts 
shut  against  Christ,  U.  44;  by  pr<^Mliee.  46; 
distrust,  ib. ;  disaffection,  47. 

Soeiniani,  their  Imple^,  in  denying  tiie  satidhe- 
tioa  of  Christ,  L  238 ;  in  efllret  deny  Christ* « 
righteousness,  821 ;  their  evadona,  ill  46,  SO,  5i 

Sodtmf,  ito  abundance  in  Italy,  P.  831. 

Sorcery  and  conjuring,  paises  for  an  eminent 
virtue  with  Bomanists,  P.  187. 

Sorrow,  godly,  has  more  Joy  in  it  Omn  Is  fai  the 
choicest  woridly  pleasnree,  L  19 ;  for  sin,  na<A 
be  greater  than  for  outward  afflictions^  84 ;  tet 
may  not  always  appear  ao,  ib. ;  godly,  rsspeets 
sin  mainly  as  it  is  against  God,  38. 
Soui^lDOLinr  Bxoludm  Mbb  oot  or  Hbavh. 
11289. 
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8oul,lB  oornipt  as 80011  m  united  to  the  body,  i.  6 ; 

aanctlfled,  its  beaaty,  lit  fi. 
Spirit^  liis  office  aa  a  Spirit  of  sapplicatioa,  to  pray 
in  aa,  i.  20?  ;  stirs  us  ap  to  pray,  208  ;  teaohes 
us  what  to  pray  for,  ib. ;  helps  ua  to  expres- 
aioDB,  %b. ;  stirs  up  suitable  affections,  200  ;  acts 
graces  in  us,  confidence  and  reverence,  «6. ; 
helps  us  against  distempers,  210 ;  is  a  comfort- 
ing adTocate,  a  pleading  comforter,  209 ;  his 
aaaistance  in  prayer,  ii.  179. 

Standing,  Christ's,  at  the  door,  imports  oonde- 
scensioo,  ii.  57  ;  his  approach,  68 ;  his  desire, 
his  readiness  to  enter,  ib. ;  his  patience,  ib. ;. 
his  readiness  to  depart  if  he  be  not  admitted,  ib. 

SUdfaOntu,  a  proper^  of  one  who  is  in  Christ, 
1L124. 

BTmAsoBBS,  Livnio  as,  1.  243. 

Strangen  and  pilgrims.  Christians  are  in  respect 
of  their  station,  the  place  of  their  abode,  i.  243 ; 
their  design,  ib. ;  their  motire,  244 ;  their  en- 
joyments, \b. ;  their  usage,  ib ;  their  continu- 
ance, 245  ;  their  relations,  t&. ;  directions  for 
UTlng  as,  245. 

StrtngtK  spiritual,  its  importance  towards  bearing 
the  cross,  i.  494  ;  means  of  attaining,  497. 

Sutjedion  to  God,  should  be  uniTersal,  11.  473  ; 
necessity  ot  476 ;  equity  of,  477 ;  advantages 
of,  «b. ;  excellency  of,  480  ;  a  means  to  redress 
the  disorders  of  the  world,  481 ;  danger  of  re- 
ftislng,  482  ;  duties  flowing  fh>m,  485. 

SutmiMtion  to  God,  a  remedy  against  anxious 
carefulness,  U.  108. 

Stifferinos  may  be  for  God,  though  they  be  In- 
flicted by  those  who  profess  to  be  the  people  of 
God,  1.  461 ;  and  though  they  be  brought  on  us 
hj  our  own  sins,  463 ;  positfyely,  what  are  for 
Oirist,  405  ;  of  Christ,  were  real,  penal,  ricari. 
ooa,  iii.  57 ;  a  threefold  evil  in,  legal,  moral, 
natural,  lOl. 

Superiart,  how  they  are  to  be  obeyed,  ii.  408. 

Swearing  by  saints,  the  rood,  the  mass,  Ac.,  is 
idolatry,  ii.  311. 

Sjfmpathy  with  one  another,  a  duty  founded  upon 
Chriaf  s  with  us,  iU.  102. 


Takiho  vp  tbv  Oboss,  1.  447. 
TalenU,  an  account  must  be  gtren  how  they  are 
improTed,  L  434. 

TeaderM,  fUse,  description  of,  11.  8. 

Tewtper,  sinAil,  worse  than  many  sinftnl  acts,  IL  203; 
gWMl  natural,  wherein  it  is  an  advantage,  441. 

Temporal  enjoyments  made  comfortable  by  the 
dghteousness  of  Christ,  i.  317 ;  good  things  to 
be  prayed  for,  iL  176. 

Tendemen,  threefold,  i.  186;  of  expression  in 
tean  and  weeping  may  be  where  that  of  heart 
is  not,  <b. 

Terms  upon  which  men  give  themselres  up  to  sin 
and  Satan,  compared  with  those  offisred  by 
Christ,  1. 121. 

Terron,  legal,  no  part  of  lUth  or  couTerslon, 
L  133  ;  no  causes  of  faith,  tb. ;  no  condition  of 
any  promise,  134 ;  not  necessary  antecedents  of 
fidth,  ib  ;  differ  in  measure  and  continuance, 
ib  ;  proparedness  for  Christ  not  to  be  Judged 
by  their  strengtli,  135. 

Tkank/ulneu,  to  be  for  eyerything,  IL  173 ;  for 
aflUctlons,  ib. ;  for  public  Judgments,  because 
they  are  mingled  with  mercy,  174 ;  under 
temptations,  ib. ;  when  we  taU  into  sin,  that  we 
are  not  left  to  go  on  in  It,  Ai 

Thi^,  penitent,  his  repentance  at  death  no 
ground  to  defer  repentance  till  death,  i.  69  ;  a 
solitary  example  In  the  history  of  4000  years,  ib. 

Tkoughts  renewed  when  a  man  becomes  a  new 
creature,  IL  17 ;  must  be  under  goTemment, 
474. 

Tkreateninge  are,  by  just  consequence,  promises, 
i.  188. 

Tuiuwi  OF  Gkaok,  Goxwo  Boldlt  vhto,  ilL  110. 

ThroneM,  God  hath  two,  of  Judgment  and  of  grace, 
ilL  111  ;  imports  glorious  majesty,  112 ;  do- 
minion and  soverelgntT,  t'&.  ;  almighty  power, 
113  ;  holiness,  ib. ;  widdom,  ib.  ;  of  grace,  what 
it  declares  the  Lord  to  be  to  us,  115 ;  after  what 


manner  we  are  to  come  to,  124 ;  God's  offering 
himself  to  us,  as  sitting  on  the  throne  of  grace, 
shews  he  is  able  and  willing  to  help  us,  137. 

Thurifleati,  and  UbelUUci,  who?  i  4M. 

Tideet-holders  (LibeUalici),  were  reckoned  amongst 
the  Upaed,  i.  475. 

TiUes  ot  God,  TlrtuaUy  promises,  1. 187. 

TranOationtcith^  Bible  allowed  by  the  Romanists, 
only  when  ther  cannot  nelp  it,  P.  55. 

TraniubetaMiation  inrolTes,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Romanists  themseWes,  the 
constant  destruction  of  Christ,  UL  82. 

Trent,  council  of,  its  timidity,  P.  0 ;  pronounced  a 
curse  against  any  who  shall  l^old  that  the  mass 
should  be  celebrated  in  a  known  tongue,  48. 

Trinitjf,  the  carnal  man's,  ii.  300 ;  doctrine  of, 
thought  to  be  sufficiently  learned  by  the  people 
in  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  (BonaTenture), 

TrotMei  and  sufferings  of  God*s  people,  designed 
to  purify  them,  il.  180  ;  three  classes  of,  187 ; 
can  do  no  hurt  if  God  forbid  them,  will  do  good 
if  he  command  them,  511. 

Trust,  an  act  of  soul  worship,  ii.  802. 

Dnbdi^,  the  root  of  all  sin.  U.  908. 

Unbelietfers,  their  misery,  i.  91,  200 ;  negatiyely, 
91 ;  positlyely,  94  ;  who  they  are,  96  ;  whether 
they  sin  in  praying,  158  ;  their  encouragement 
to  pray,  101 ;  cannot  pray  in  fUth,  198  ;  outward 
mercies  cursed  to,  340. 

UnblameabU,  children  of  light  must  be  in  their 
walk,  IL  373. 

Undeanneu,  yery  leniently  treated  by  Romanists, 
P.  218. 

UKComriRTSD  Simniu  aes  DAUonss,  iL  855. 

Unconverted,  their  misery,  iL  350 ;  how  we  may 
know  whether  we  are,  300. 

Ui^aiafidneu,  horribly  wretched,  i.  240. 

UnAruiffidne$$,  eylls  of,  ii.  390  ;  is  a  reproach  to 
the  gospel,  397 ;  causes  of,  419 ;  nnmortified- 
nesB,  ib. ;  worldliness,  420 ;  priyateness  of  spirit, 
422 ;  slothftalness,  ib. ;  mistakes,  ib. ;  looking 
more  at  comfbrtthan  duty,  429  ;  being  taken  up 
with  little  things.  430. 

Union  with  Christ,  obtained  by  coming  to  him,  L 
347  ;  signs  of,  ii.  120  ;  separation  fh>m  sin,  ^. ; 
likeness,  ib. ;  propinquity,  121 ;  adherence,  ib. ; 
participation,  tb. ;  sympathy,  122  ;  growth,  123 ; 

Snining,  ib. ;  (hiitlUness,  124 ;  stedfiastness, 
K  ;  dependence,  125 ;  uniformity,  ib. ;  means 

of,  127. 
Unpardonable  tin,  .described  in  three  passages  of 

Scripture,  i.  147 ;  definiUon  of,  ib. ;  what  it  is 

not,  151. 
UHwiLLiNomsa,  HAifs   Natuux,   to   couv  to 

CnaisT,  i.  331. 
UnworthinesM,  sense  of,  an  impediment  to  fkith,  L 

129 ;  none  excluded  by  Christ  on  account  of, 

ib  ;  qualifies  for  Christ,  131 ;  unbelief  is  the 

greatest,  133 ;  a  discouragement  in  prayer,  219 ; 

how  to  be  obyiated,  ib. 
Urim  and  Thummim,  how  the  mind  of  God  was 

made  known  by,  iii.  137. 


Venial  tint,  according  to  the  Romanists,  need  not 
be  avoided.  P.  33 ;  ^rdon  can  be  procured  for 
in  very  easy  ways,  83  ;  not  necessary  to  forsake 
in  order  to  salvation,  143;  include  hatred  of 
God,  profkne  and  wicked  oaths,  144 ;  blasphemy 
In  many  cases,  149;  Sabbath-breaking,  150; 
dishonouring  of  parents,  153;  hatred  and  enmity, 
155  ;  fornication,  150  ;  theft  in  many  eases,  100 ; 
ftJsehood,  104 ;  perfidy,  172 ;  hypocrisy,  175 ; 
contumely  and  detraction,  170  ;  flattery,  179. 

Vice  may  be,  by  the  mere  light  of  nature,  mistaken 
for  virtue,  U  299. 

Vico,  Marquis  of,  his  preference  of  Christ  to 
riches,  ii.  22. 

Vineyard,  to  be  planted  In  the  Lord's,  is  to  have 
a  standing  under  the  means  of  grace,  ii.  386. 

Virtues,  of  heathens,  how  to  be  accounted  of,  ii. 
286 ;  not  required  to  be  practised  by  the  Bo> 
manUta,  P.  104. 


zu 
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ViiUation,  Ume  of.  Is  limited,  1. 189 ;  sometimes 
longer,  sometimes  shorter,  16. ;  to  a  particular 
man,  is  not  always  as  long  as  bis  life,  140  ;  pro- 
bable signs  that  it  has  expired,  141 ;  probable 
signs  that  it  has  not  expired,  143. 

Voioe  of  Christ,  heard  principally  in  the  gospel,  ii. 
67 ;  of  command,  ib. ;  threatening,  A. ;  promis- 
ing, 68  ;  persuading,  ib. ;  entreating,  ib. ;  re- 
proTlng,  69 ;  hearing,  implies  attendance,  70  ; 
belief,  ib.  ;  application,  71 ;  conaideFation,  ib. ; 
oonTlction,  ib. ;  persuasion,  ib. 

Walking  with  God,  what  it  is,  ill.  170. 

WanU,  Ood's  sufficiency  to  supply  his  people's,  ii. 
498 ;  his  willingness,  501 ;  Cnristians  can  have 
none,  UL  129. 

Washed,  what  is  ImpUed  in  Christians  being*  iU. 
37. 

Wave-offerivg,  its  signification,  ill.  a 

WeaUh,  how  men  make  it  their  god,  iL  310. 

Whoredomf  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  pope,  P.  228. 

Wicked  men,  in  what  respect  their  prayers  are 
sinful,  il.  31,  111 ;  why  they  often  eojoy  tem- 
poral prosperity.  62 ;  prosperity  of,  not  Incom- 
natibie  with  God's  goyemment,  465 ;  their  bless- 
ings are  cursed,  while  the  curses  of  iMlieven 
are  blessed,  ill.  8. 

Will  of  a  man  is  renewed  when  he  becomes  a  new 
creature,  ii.  19  ;  in  its  inclinations,  ib. ;  its  in- 
tentions, 20  ;  its  fruitions,  21 ;  its  elections,  23 ; 
Its  consents,  24 ;  its  applications,  26  ;  its  pur- 
poses, determinations,  resolves,  ib. ;  of  the 
natural  man  is  impotent,  128  ;  we  must  subject 
ours  to  Ood%  169 ;  and  to  his  rule  and  govern- 
ment, 474. 

Word,  Hiaxixg  ran,  I.  428. 

Word  of  God,  Is  the  general  object  of  faith,  I.  76 ; 
hearing  of,  is  a  means  to  obtain  Csith,  170  ;  im- 
portance of  hearing  aright,  429 ;  difficulties  of 
hearing  aright,  ib. ;  evil  and  danger  of  n^lect' 
ing,  434 ;  is  not  effectual,  but  when  particularly 
applied,  441 ;  must  be  mixed  with  ftuth  to  malce 
it  effectual,  445  ;  must  be  received  in  the  love 
of  it,  446  ;  hearing  of.  unprofitable,  when  it  is 
heard  carelessly,  ii.  73 ;  not  as  the  voice  of 
Christ,  ib. ;  without  application,  ib.  ;  without 
consideration.  A.  ;  inthout  conviction,  74 ; 
without  obedience,  ib. ;  its  power  to  discover 
sin,  218  ;  its  commands,  ib. ;  its  threatenlngs, 
219 ;   its  relations,   220 ;  hypocrites  may  be 


diligent  and  attentive  in  hearing,  289 ;  mnst  be 
foUowed  fully.  377. 

Works,  good,  three  classes  of,  represented  by 
flisUng,  alms-deMs,  and  prayer,  P.  112,  2dO  ; 
all  these  made  by  the  Romanists  works  of  saper- 
erogation,  113. 

World,  a  strange  country  to  the  people  of  God. 
i.  244 ;  what  is  meant  by  living  as  strangers  in. 
ib. ;  means  to  wean  us  from,  414 ;  danger  of 
having  much  of,  417  ;  embittered  to  the  Chris- 
tian by  the  cross,  459  ;  crucified  to  the  Chris- 
tian, IL  4 ;  how  &r  hypocrites  may  contemn,  2S7. 

Worldly  cares  compared  to  thorns,  iL  141 ;  en- 
joyments of  little  continuance,  158. 

WorUUiness,  disguised  as  diligeiftce  in  i,  lawful 
calling,  11.  207;  makes  men  nnfruitftil  under 
the  word,  420 

WoBSHip,  Public,  to  bb  pbktkbbxd  BsroxK 
PaiVATB,  iii.  187. 

Worship,  fUse,  disguised  as  order,  decency,  re- 
verence, and  submission  to  authority,  ii.  207  ; 
due  only  to  God,  300  ;  thirteen  acts  of  soul,  301 ; 
public,  three  things  necessary  to,  iii.  189;  God 
more  glorified  by  public  than  private,  ib. ;  more 
of  his  presence  in,  190  ;  clearest  manifestatioos 
of  God  in,  191  ;  more  spiritual  advantage,  192 ; 
more  edifying,  ib.  ;  better  security  agaiofii 
apostasy,  193 ;  the  Lord  works  his  greate&t 
works  by,  ib.  ',  the  nearest  resemblance  of 
heaven,  194  ;  most  availiU>le  for  procuring  the 
greatest  mercies,  and  removing  the  greatest 
judgments,  195  ;  the  blood  of  Christ  most  inte- 
rested in,  196  ;  promises  of  God  more  to  public 
than  to  private,  ib. ;  objections  answered,  197  ; 
reproof  of  those  who  undervalue,  902  ;  honoa  r 
of  it  to  be  kept  up,  205 ;  how  to  be  used,  2O9  ; 
of  God,  essential  to  religion,  P.  9 ,  not  real, 
amless  mind  and  heart  concur  in  it,  «(.;  re- 
duced bv  the  Romanists  to  nothing,  17  ;  atten- 
tion to  the  bare  words,  without  thinking  either 
of  their  meaning  or  of  the  God  to  whom  th^ 
are  addressed,  held  to  be  sufficient,  18  ;  lawfel 
for  the  clergy  and  monks  to  celebrate  for 
worldly  ends,  81 ;  or  for  a  sinful  end,  provided 
that  be  not  the  principal,  32 ;  private,  not  re- 
quired by  Romanists,  4U. 

Wrath  of  God,  is  the  inheritance  of  men,  i.  6 ; 
heavier  on  Impenitent  sinners  under  the  gospel 
than  on  others,  11.  61 ;  consists  in  displeasure. 
105 ;  anger,  ib. ;  wrath,  or  sublimated  anger,  106 ; 
hatred,  ib. ;  enmity,  ib. ;  abhorrency,  A. 
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